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riCRSlSTKA’CY OF FAMILY FEATURES. 

It is ^vell kiunvn Hint xicrsonal pcAiliarllies of all kindsf 
ilt.*ft*cts as well as beauties, casts of features, and traits 
of exi>ressiun, are transmitted from parents to their 
children. The fact stares us in the face whenever 
we enter a family parlour,* for there it is invariably I 
seen that the youn^ X)eo])lc bear a rcscmhlance in one 
r(‘spcet or anotitier to either tlieir father or mother, or to 
both. This is a subject which has never, as far as we 
are aware, been honoured with more than .a transient 
notice at the hands of the learned ; yet it inip;ht be 
worthy of iihilusojdiical investigation. We merely pro- 
pose, in this place, t<i illustrate it by a few l^cts which 
we liavo picked up cither from personal ohlcrvation,^ 
or from hooks. 

Sometimes tlio reproduction of face and fi/nirc in the 
child Bt!cnis almost perfi'ct. Sometimes face is borrowed 
from one parent, and form of head, fir of body, or of 
some of the limbs, from the other. Occasionally, there 
is a remarkable blending 4»{ the t^’o throughout the 
M hole, or parts of the person. Even peculiarities in the 
carriage of the head or of the mode of walking arc 
transmitted, and a family voice is nearly as common a 
in.'irvcl as a family face. A m.an. ni a place distant 
from his home, and where he was totally unknown, 
li;is b(!cn distingnisliod as the brother of one known 
there by the sound of his voice, licaril in a ncigh- 
honring ajiartmciit. But the almost perfect reproduc- 
tion of tlie elder Kean’s voice in the younger is per- 
haps the most convincing illustration wo could adduce 
u])on this ]H)int. It will also be found that children | 
resembling either parent e\ternally, have a stronger 
atUnity of mental character to that parent than to 
the other. A gt ntleman, very intimately known to 
us is Rt»*ikirigly like his father, wdio has been deceased 
since his early yoiitli : he also exhibits the same dis- 
positions ;ind intelleetual tendencies in a*reniarkable 
d(>gree, delights in the same studies, has the same turn 
fur the i)crccption of human character; n!iy, he often 
feels, in the simplest x>rocedure of coi^nOn life, so abso- 
lute an identity with what he rememlicfs of liis faUier 
in the same circumstances, and at the s.?Sic penod 
of life, as exxn’cssed by gesture aiij conversation, that 
it seems to him^as if he were the same }K'rson. Nor 
can this, lie says, be a resull^of imitation; it is some- 
thing which takes place independently of a^ design, 
and which he only remarks, in geiKral, after the act, 
or feeling, or niovcnient which recalls his fatlie|', lias 

pllSSCtl. 

But it is not parents alone who are thus reproduced 
in new generations. In a large family familiarly ki.'own 
to us, as a^ all its relationships, we see, in some of the 
young jicrsous, resemblances at once to the father and 
mother, and to one or other of the two grandfathers ivnd 


igraniknotficrs, iiotwiihSlanding that, in otic or two 
instances, the iytcrmediat<» generation did not hear 
those feature;41f the first whiCh are traced in the third. 
It thus appears that a ]>eeuliarity will siiiS in one 
gcnemtiori, and re-appear in the next. 
more generations than one arc occasionally passed over. 
In this family, several of the children arc totally diffe- 
rent from the rest; complexion, form, gesticulations, 
voices, all peculiar. This seems to be owing to their 
‘taking after’ dillbreiit parents, or the families to which 
the dinbrent parents htdonged. What makes this the 
more remarkable is, that one of these children, while 
in all respects unlike certain brothers and sisters, has 
, one feature strikingly recalling 41ie image of a distant 
cousin — a character of feature not seen in any other 
existing member of the faTnil 3 % and not reL'9*r)^.ired of 
any that an; deceascil. It would appear as if these 
mimitiw of family characters flitted aliout fitfully and 
vaguely', and only settled now and then upon indivi- 
duals in a (dan — Bomm;lmes upon not more than two, or 
lierhaps upon one only, in the same age. From all of 
these facts, it maybe inferred that the strong resem- 
blances sometimes remarked lx;t\vccn cousins are indi- 
cations of their re]>rcsenting a eoniiiion original, and of 
their l)eing in reality more eonsanguinf>ous than are 
many brothers and sisters. The unsui tabicness of such 
rel:itTons for matrimonial alliances, must of course be 
aflected ly this considcratic/U. Where resemblances 
exist, their union may bo held as even more decisively 
eondmnned by nature, than is that between brothers 
and Asters who are not observably alike. 

T^ lin^itatkm of portrait-painting as to time, is a 
bar to our knowledge with regard to instances of long 
^aiisTiiission of family faces and features. Yet enough 
IS ascertained to establish the law of the case. In our 
own ro 3 ’'al family', a certain fulness of the lower and 
laR'rul X)arts of the face is eonsxiicuous in the porfl'nits 
of tflb whole scries (J sovereigns, from (Icorgc I. to 
Victoria. It has been ecxiAiIly seen in other members 
of the family. The l>uke of Cumberland, wlio figured 
at Cullodeii, presents gbncrally the same visage as seve- 
ral of ilie TOiiB of^Villiam IV. This physiognomy may 
be traced back to Sophia, the niothor of George 1. ; 
how mucl^ furthcif we cannot tell. It is equally cer- 
tain that^ a thi(d&icss of the under lip, i)ccuiiar to the 
im])prial *fainily of Austria (Maria Louisa is said to be 
i^haracterised J)y it), has been hereditary ia the race ' 
since a m-irriagc sonic centuries ago with the 
liouv) of J agellon, whenec it came. • 

A remarkable anecdote illustrati^ of th^s SRbjec^ 
was told us,' sonic years ago, by a fcntleman who has 
since distinguished himself in the \Adk of fictitious lite- 
rature. Born in Nova Scotta, where his family, origi- 
nally Scotch, had been settled for the greater part of i 
I century, he had not an opportunity %f visiting our 
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Thomson dedicated his Summer, and we find him there 
invested with those excellences with which ftlie imagina- 
tion of poets is accustomed to endow their pa^ns. 
^ Amongst the rest, 

TTnblismlfihed honour, and an native zeal 
For JJrltain’s glory, Uborty, and man ! 

These pictures were once in th# possession of lAvid 
Garricl^ having been purcliascA by him from the paiftcr. 
Sir John Soane bought them for 165U guineas, tffhen 
the effects of the actor’s widow were sold. In an&licr 
scries of eight pictures, the ]iakc|p I’rogress is delineated 
with fearful truthfulness Kcpeati^d engravings haii^ 
mode these paintings well known. A* course, tainted 
even at the Ixiginniug wilfi depravity, then cursed with 
riches, is traced through darker and darker profligacy 
to a prison, and from that do^tli to a still luVer 7 -to the 
furthest point and most Joathsomc form of human d(? 
gradation — madness. The moral of lll^ar til’s pictures < 
it is tiqndlesB to comment on. The lessons our pictorial 
jCrabbc Jteache.s arc obvious to every eye. * Never did 1 
'oeiiveriSai's Mr Hartley Coleridge in one of his cliarm- 
ing essays — * never did I derive from Hogarth’s paint- 
ings an unfriendly feeling towards my kind — never did 
they shake my faith iiitlie true nubility of man's nature, 
which is ennobled not by what it is, hut by what it 
should he. So far from it, 1 aflirm that they bear irre- 
fragable testimony to a principle, a moral law in man, 
that is above the understanding — not begotten ujion 
sense, nor constructi'd by eustoin, self-love, or animal 
Bciisibility, but iiii])lauted by the Divinity us tlie key and 
counterpart to the la'v from on high.’ This series wa^ 
purchased from Alderman lleckfurd fur only L.r>U8. If 
now into the market, they w'ould probably fetch 

six times that sum. Mr ISeckford was also the jiossessor 
of six ]iietures n‘piVHentiiig the Harlot's Trogress; hut 
these were unfortunately euiisiimed in the Are wdiicli 
destroyed old Foiilhill in Kor). Jc this room may lie seen 
the uiusterpieee of Canaletto. A flue w'ork of his hangs 
in tbo Nutiumd (iallery ; but this is still flner. Indeed 
it W'ould have lK*eii impossible for him to surjuiss the 
natural iippearuiiee lieru given to the surfaee of the 
water. The eye runs up the grand eaiial (the scene is 
A'eiietiniO witli astonislinieiit at the illusive persiicetivc, 
iind the figures niaiinging a boat in the fori'ground are 
brought out with wonderful distiiietncss. AImjc’c arc 
two small Canalettos, one of the Jlridjte of the Jtiidlo, 
tile other of St Murk uiid its tall eaiiipaiiilc. The clear 
preeUioii with whieh (’unuletto is able to tdaee objects 
upon canvas, and to show them through an atmosphere 
of the utmost purity, make his pictures at firH; look 
almost ns hard fis an urehiteet's plan ; hut thc^^ man- 
iierisiii is soon forgotten, and their trutlifiil 'A'pre^'iita- 
tioii meets with its merited applause. He may be styled 
tile most p(X‘ti(’ul of arebiteetural limners. His wosks 
liave sdways been great favourites in Knglaiid, where 
, •tluTe are in eoiiscquencc many vile imitations. An 
1 1 Italian lake is the subject of a large i>ieture by'^Sir 
'I Augustus Culeott, but to us it apfiears unfortuiiSlitc in 
its tone of colour. There fre several other x>aintiiigs by 
Fuseli, ])anhy, and others. Four designs drawn by the 
founder of this museum arc a .display, to use his ow'u 
language, * of the architectural visions of^curlv fancy, 
and wild effusions of a mind glow iiif>' with an ardent and 
enthusiastic desire to attain iirufcssional distinction in 
the gay morning of youth.' * 

Wq may iiowr descend into the cellarage, stuffed as 
full as the upper storeys, and divided into apartments 
I fantastically termed ‘ the Plonks’ Parloir, Dratoryv &(L 
Here are to be found numerous antique objects, such is 
esrvings in ivorj', painted glass, and Feruvian vases. 
I'nssing iMo the ailjai‘ent corridor and anteruoifi, we 
beliold puinerou fragments and casts in plaster of 
classic statuary afl I architecture. But by far tbe most 
interesting object is the Egyptian sarcophagus, dis- 
cuvert'd by Bclzoni in 18l'6 in a tomb^in tbe valley of 
pBeban-el-Malook, near Gournou. Its length is nin^fect 
four incliea, ^nd its greatest width three feet eight 


inches, with an average depth of two feet and a half. It 
is cut out of a single piece of Arragonitc, of such tran- 
sparency, that the rays of a cande i^netrate through it 
where it is tliree inches thick. * What we found in the 
centre of the saloon,’ says Belzoni in his narrative, ' merits 
the most particular attention, net having its equal in the 
world, and being such as we had no idea could exist. It 
is a sarcophagus of the flnest Oriental alabaster, and is 
transparent when a light is placed in the inside of it. It 
is minutely sculptured, w'ithin and without, with several 
hundred figures, which do not exceed tw'o inches in 
height, and represent, as I suppose, the whole of *lie 
funevjil iiroc^sioti and ceremonies relating to the de- 
ceased, &c. 1 cannot give an adequate idea of this lieau- 
tifgl and invaluable piece of antiquity, and can only say 
that nothing has been brought into Europe from Egypt 
that can 1^ compared with it. The cover w'as not 
there } it had been taken out and broken into several 
pieces, wliicli wx> foKud in digging before the first en- 
traucc. 1 may call this a fortunate day — one of the 
best perhaps of my life. I do not mean to say that for- 
tune has made me rich, fur 1 do not consider all rich 
men furtniinte ; but she ligs given me that satisfaction, 
that extreme pleasure, which wealth cannot purchase — 
the ideasure of discovering what has been long sought 
in vain.* The learned scholars who ha'*e attcmiitcd to 
unlock the meaning of its hierogly])liic carvings, very 
provukiiigly arrive at different iiitcrpretaliuiis ; there- 
fore the laity may be allowed to suppose that their true 
import has not yet been fathomed. When first brougiit 
to England, the sarcophagus, or cenotapli be it, w'as 
offered U*' the trustees of the British Museum for L.200(), 
and when they dedined the pun^hase. Sir John Soane 
eagerly ])aid the sum demanded. 

Ikdur^ing to the ground-floor of the museum, and 
entering the gallery under the dome, amongst the 
variety of things to attract attention, ii fine cast from 
the Apollo Bdvidere, * the lord of the unerring how%* 
and an cxccllent^hust in while marble of Soane, by 
Cliaiitrey, are coiispicuoifs. Without pausing longer 
here io'eontecnphite the tastefully-dispoKcd vases, urns, 
and fragments of architectural decoration, or even the 
east from Michael Angtdo in the adjacent lobby, let us 
enter the hrcakf&st-romn, a small but lieaiitifid uiiart- 
ment, lighted by a miniature dome. Here is a portrait of 
General Bonaparte, and another of the fallen ciiii»eror, 
painted at St Helena. Between them is a curiously- 
iiiounted pistol, ch’efly of silver. It is said to have 
been taken by Feter the Great from the bey, coniinaiidcr 
of the Turkish army, at Azof, ICOB, and presentud by 
the Emperor Alexander to Napoleon at the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, who took it W'ith him to St lldeiia, 
wdiore he gave it to a French ofiieer. A ])icture by 
Howard, It. A., of the contention between ( >beruii and 
Titania, in Midsummer Night’s Dream, is characterised 
by Ills usual gaudy colouring. Wu proceed in tlie next 
place up stairs, but pause a moment at the foot to ad- 
mire Flaxiiian’s noble group of the Archangel ^licliael 
ovcreomiiil' Satan — 

Him long of old 

Tfiou didst debol, and down from licavcu cast 

With nU.his army. 

From this m^fi a large group was cut in marble for 
Lird K^-’cmont, which is now at i’etworth. A little 
higher iti the staircase is one of the pictures * painted 
for the purpose o£ illustrating the dramatic works of 
Shokspeare, by the artists of Great IJ.ritain,’ at the in- 
stance of Alderman Boydcll, in whieh laudable employ- 
ment aU the great artists of the day, including Key- 
iiolds, Komney, Fuseli, and Northcote, were existed. 
This picture, by Dumo, is of no great merit. The scene 
is frem the Merry Wives of Windsor, vrhcrc Falstaff, in 
women’s clothes, is ejected from Ford's house. * I like 
not when a ’oman has a great i>eard; 1 spy a great 
pcard under her mufiler.’ I’assiug a recess, in which 
two pictufft’S by Howard are ensconced (thC best point 
for viewing them is a few steps liigher) wc come to a 
small Mercury in bronze, by Giovanni dc Bologna, in- 
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stinct with exquisite and characteristic grace, reminding 
us irresistibly of that ^ 

* henild MorciinTf 

Now Hglitcd on a hcaven-lciBaing hill, 

which haunted the imagination of Hamlet Beside it 
is a small model by Bailey, B. A., representing, with 
Miltonic beauty, our first parent extended on the earth 
after his fall, crushed by the oppression of inexpiable 
guilt, and beseeching death, in his agony of grief, as the 
most gracious of boons — 

On the frround, 

OiitfltrctcliPil, lip lay— oil the ci»ld gronnd—and oft 

ChirM.‘fl his uroation, death os oft accuaud# 

Of tafdy oxcciition. 

Wc then enter the south drawing-room, on the table 
in the centre of which is a series of medals, 140 in 
number, struck in France during the consulate and ^ 
the reign of Napoleon. These igedals were onco ini 
the jiossession of the Fmpress .Tosei>liine, Inlying been 
seleeted for her by the Baron Deiion. The ivory 
table and the four ivory chairs round it were formerly 
in Tijiiioo Saib’s palace at Seringapatani. Two other 
euriosities in tliis room are worth mentioning — namely, 
Sir ('iiristnphcr 'Wren’s vratcli, the face of which is 
‘ with eentrie apd cceciitric seribble<l o’er ;* and a piece 
of jc*w(;llery i'ound amongst tlic royal baggage after the 
ilis'astrous battle of Naseb 3 \ There are several of Flax- 
man’s models in this apartment, and on the walls are 
drawings after Baphael's frescos in tlic Vatican. In the 
next room, eonnecte<l Avith the last by folding-doors, are 
several paintings by Kastlaki*, Hilton, and others, but 
they are very inferior specimens oi‘ the handieraft of these * 
I artists. There is, however, a good piciufe by J.^I. W. 
j U’urner — Van Tromp’s barge entering the Tex^l in J 645, 

I painted before he adopted the plan of obscuring his 
I design by throwing the prisinatie coloip'S upon his can- 
! vas. There is also a beautiful little scene of greenery 
! by Buysdacl. The ghm'd cases under the window eoii- 
I tain a collection of gems, cameos, infiiglios, &c. part of 
; which were fonmjrly the property of an. Italian arcli- 
i bishop ; many of them are very beautiful. At the foot 
I of the next lliglit of stairs is a bust by Flaxnuiii of the 
I prime minister l*itt, in which, though merely a head, 

' the comnianding attitude of the orator is apparent. In 
I the recess half way np is a plaster cast from Flaxman’s 
I * ^^hielll of Aehilles,’ e.xcoiited for George IV. at a cost 
• of 2 ( 101 ) guineas. A second w'as ul|g) made for the king 
i as a present to liis brother the Duke of York, a third 
I is at Jjowtlicr castle in Westmoreland, and a fourth 
! belongs to the Duke of Northumberland. The artist 
cni](‘avoiired to display in material forms Homer’s 
famous descriiition in tlic Iliad — 

llicli varimis ariifleo emblnzod the field ; 

Five auiiilo iiiuces tho brood cxpaaBc compose. 

Ami KodUku lubouis ou the surfuco rose. 

* Round the border of the shield,’ says Allan Cunning- 
ham,''in describing this magnificent work of ^rt, ‘he first 
wrought the sea, in breadth about three fingers; wave 
folloAvs Avave in quiet undulation, lie knew that n 
boisterous ocean Avould disturb the harmony of the rest 
of his work, ( in the central boss Im has represented 
Apollo, or the Sun in his chariot ; thcTiof ses seem start- 
ing forward, and the god bursting out in beiAty to give 
liglit to the universe around. On the twelvcrcclebrated 
scenes Avhich fill that space in th^ shield between the 
ocean border aii4 the central representation of the uni- 
verse, he exhausted all his learning, and expended all 
his strength. We have the labours of comn^rce and < 
agriculture, hunting, w'ar, marriage,^eligiou 8 .ritCB — all, 
in short, that makes up the circle of social existence. The 
figures are generally about six inches in lieight, and 
vary in relief from the smallest perceptible swell to half 
an inch. There is a convexity of six inches from the 
plane, and the whole contains not less than a hundred 
figures.’ \)ii the staircase are some casts fftim the an- 
tique, the originals of which are in the Vatican musc'um, 
and some bas-reliefs by Flaxman. Amongst a variety 


of pictures and drawings in tbc room beyond, are Cal- 
cott’s View frf the Thames below Greenwich, the Sniok« 
ing-Booni at' Chelsea Hospital by Jones, two drawings 
of latidsca^ by Buysdael, Avhich formerly bclon^d ty^ 
Louis XVI., and a sketch of a dog by Biibens. There 
is here also a cabinet, said to have been presented by 
I Pliilu) of Spain to Mary of England. The adjoining 
ro(^ contains numefous models, chiefly in cork, of the 
faiucms buildings of annuity— such as the Temple df 
Vequs at BnnllK»c, the Temple of Neptune at Palmyra, 
the ruins of Itompcii, and the tcm]iles at Passtum, 

Tliat stand betwQtn the mountains and the sea, 

Awful momo||ulH, but of whom wo know not. 

There are scA'cral objects of value and rarity preserved 
in this museum, AA'hich are not shown to strangers Avitli- 
out spcciai permission. Amongst them is the manu- 
script ^f Tasso’s great poAn, the Jerusalem Delivered ; a 
Latin manuscript embellished Avith exquisite minia- 
tures by GiulioTTovio, famousYor his Aivnrks in this line 
— a book coulaining the Psalms, illuminated by Mm, AA'as 
sold for a large sum at the iStraAvberry 
missal of the fifteenth century, containing nearly a hun- 
dred miniatures by Lucas von Leyden and his scholars, 
very finely finished in the Dutch st^dc, but in other 
respects much inferior to tbc productions of (Movio; 
tho four first folio editions of Shakspeare, which be- 
longed to John Philip Kemble, &c. &(:. 

We think avc Iuia'c now said enuu^di l« prove that the 
Soane Dlnseum is a jilatjc of great interest and attrac- 
tion, and that a few hours spent amongst its accumu- 
lated Avealth AA'ill neither be uiq|(casatitiy nor unjirofit- 
^ahly occupi(‘(l. In truth, there are many single objects 
AA'hich would be quite sulTicient to attract any lover 
of art or arehmology. It is 8 (‘.arcely neccssai^ to name 
tliG Bolznni sarcophagus, the tAvo series of llogarths, 
the Canaletto, the Clovio illuniiiiiition, and the Tasso 
manuscript, as belonging to this class. 

Sir John Soane, to whom the public is indebted fur 
assembling and preserving this collection at a great ex- 
pense, was the son of a bricklayer. In his profession of 
an architect he acquired considerable fame, with Avealth 
tliat enabled him to indulge iiis taste in accumulating 
rarities and works of art. He died in 18:i7, at the age 
of 84, having, a fevr years Ix^fore his decease, obtained 
an act of parliament for settling and jirescrving bis inu- 
seuni; library, and works of art for the beni-fit of tho 
public, and fur establisliing a suflli'icnt endowment for 
the maintenance of the same. Under this act the: pro- 

S was vested in a body of trustees, and the divi- 
L>f a sum of L.3U,0()0 stock are applied under their 
on in its support. The cucator, Mr George 
Bail^, rciides at the museum, and all who have occa- 
sion to trouble him personally must thankfully acknow- 
ledge his attentive ollices. 

LUCY FENNEL. 

A TA1.F. OF nUMDLK HEROISM. 

In a small village near the ioAvn of Honiton, in Devon- 
shire, tlicre lived a AvidoAv .and her sun. I^ie old woman 
had, till her sight faifbd her, not only earned a siifll- 
cient Hvclil^od, hut hud saved a little money, by mak- 
ing that kind of lace for the manufacture of aa'IiIcIi 
Honiton i| so widely famed. When, from tbc infir- 
mities of age, sh^ could no longer ply her Avocation suc- 
ces 0 fully, it happened fortunately that her son, by his 
I idabour as a fiffm servant, was able to make up the defi- • 
cicney. He a fine, spirited young fellow, who went 
through his laborious ocAiupations Avith a gjood-will And 
cheeifiilness Avliich Arus so satisfactory to Ins employer, 

' that he determined to advance, whmvcr opportunities 
offered, so assiduous a servant and mud a son. 

Some two years before our story opens, it happened 
that a young isonian, the daughter of a decayed farmer 
infhe southern part of the county, came to supermteod 
tlio dairy of Luke Damerel’s master. J[t was not un- 
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natural that the buxom loss and the younff man ihould 
form a mutual attachment Ai they were both Teiy 
well conducted persona, their love paasagea^ere looked 
^pou with a favourable eye both by Dame mmerel and 
oy the farnkr’s wife, Mra Modbury, though neither 
openly sanctioned it for prudence* take. Luke and 
Lucy, liowever, loved on, as th^ thought in ippet 
determining not to reveal their' mutual afibctiml till 
they should be placed in circi^tances to got mvried. 
Things remained thus fur more than a year and ijialf, 
when Farmer Modbury 'a wife died, andaother circuin- 
stapoes occurred which induced^him to promote Luke 
to a more lucrative and responsilile situation ou the 
farm, t^hortly after the demise of IKs wife also, he 
found it expedient to gkre Lucy, in addition to her 
dairy duties, the sole charge of the houaekeeping. 

With the rise in his fortunes, Luke's thftugtits wcijp 
directed to the accorapliB||nient of hiy dearest hope, and 
he revealed his passion to his mother, consulting her on* 
the pr^rioty of tlic step ho wished to take ; wliieh was 
sinnilytoniarry Luc}*, and bring her to live in the cot- 
old dame was nut surprised at the propMal, 
fur she exfiected it to he made from the day Luke’s 
wages were increased. Hhc had made up her mind 
whut to advise, and did not shrink from advising it, 
although it would not be agreeable to her son. * Luke,* 
she said, *yoa must still wait. Your earnings arc not 
Builicient to keep Lucy comfortably ; and she, you know, 
would have to give up her ]jlnce, which is now a good 
oTib. So you would not only be injuring yourself, hut 
her also.’ 

Luke fired up at Miis, iind unkindly hinted that hi^ 
mother did not wish to have a companion to shan; their 
home. The old dame, though much hurt, denied tliat 
any swdi feeding swayed her, and advised him to consult 
Lucy herself. Dame Damercl had that confidence in 
the girl’s good sense and prudence, tliat she was sure 
even Luey would nut consent totnarry so soon as Luke 
wislied. 

In no very amiable mood tlic lover sought his mis* 
tress at tiic farni*hoii8C. lie went into the kitclien, 
and not finding Lucy there, inquired of one of the maids 
where she was. With a sly ominous expression the 
girl replie<l ‘ that Aftss Lucy was in the best parlour 
making tea for niostcr.’ This information gave poor 
liUkc a sort of iianic. 11c trembled, turned paltf, and 
hastily retreated Ihim tlie house. Disecnteiited thoughts 
filled his mind. * No doubt,’ he s.oid almost aloud, as 
he walked homewards^* no doubt she’ll not consent 
when 1 propose to marr}’ her, though 1 can kcaj) her. 
Farmer Modbury will lie a better luateli fur her Vlian a 
jKHir liariUworkin'^ lad like me. But I'll sec aboui tliat 
— it shall lie now or never. If slie wont nwry me in 
a j^veek, she never shall!’ In truth, Luke had licen 
feeling a pang of jealousy cn'cp over him ever sinPe 
l.iiey was promoted to lie Modbury ’s iKiusekeeiicr; and 
that she should be admitted alone with him into /he 
best parlour to make his tea, confirmed what wciy; pre- 
viously only suspicions. On entering the cottage, his 
wild looks almost frighteivid his mother; but lie was 
•ilent as to t^o cause, and went sullenly to beil. 

Farmer Modbuiy kept up the good old Devonshire 
custom of dining with all the people iu bis employment *, 
and tlie day after, when Luke with tlic rest of his csom- 
paiiions sat at the tabic, he watched the actions and 
eountenanees of Luey and her in&ster, to» catch new 
causes for the tormenting feeling which ^sessed him. i 
The meal concluded, he followed the gin to the dairy, j 
as was his custom: for a short and ayeet interview I 
could always be snatclied at that time. The present j 
one was, however, the reverae. In a haid tone yoice, | 
and w'ith an abnmt manner, Luke inquired if she were 
ready to<havc hiV? The girl firankly answered, * Of 
course 1 ain, Luk^but wiiat ihou)d make you aak the 
question on such a sudden ?* | 

Luke’s jealousy was a lifUo aasnagedvby Lucy’s open 
«and confiding manner, and becoming more calm, lieVold 
her his plans^^ * It will never do, Luke,* ilio replied. 


* Besides, my father, whom 1 must send to about it, 
would not consent. No, no, we must wait* 

‘Wait! for wbat, I should lilc to know? To give 
master, I suppose, a chance of— of ’ 

* Of what, Luke?' 

• Why,* -said Luke, worked uifinto a sort of frenzy by 
the very thought—* why, of asking you to take poor 
dead-aiid-gone missus’s place V 

The colour mounted to Luev Fennel’s face. She cast 
a reproachful look on her lover, and seemed ready 
to cry; but woman’s pride cjime to her aid, and she 
left the dairy, as if afraid to hear another of Luke’s 
tcrrAIe wor^. Had the young man not gone out imme- 
diately, ho might have hcartl ill-Bupprcsscd*Bobs issuing 
from the room intf> which the maiden had shut herself. 

* She is afraid to face me,’ said Luke to himself ns he 
crossed the courtyard. * No, no, she can’t deceive me, 
though she is trying.* 

The directions Ikimerel gave to the workmen that 
aftcrncMm were so injudicious, that his master happening 
to overhear him tell a ditcher to fill up a drain whicli 
ought to imve been opened, gave him a severe repri- 
mand. Luke received wkat was said with tlic worst 
feelings, continually repeating to himself, ‘ Ah, lie h.as 
a spite against roe now. He did not make that girl his 
housekeeper for nothing. Tm not waftted here, 1 cun 
sec.’ 

AVhen work was over, it liappon^d that as Luke w'us 
returning to his own cottage lie met young Larkin, a 
neighbouring farmer’s son, who asked him to iii;coin- 
paiiy him to Honiton, where ho was going to ‘ see the 
sorigers^.a regiment being about to puss throngli the 
town on its way to form part of nyniouth gtirrison. 
To bflguile tlic care which tormented him, he gladly 
cHmstmlcf!, and having gone home to put on liis Sun- 
day clothes, was soon equipped for the evening's cxiie- 
dition. The friends hud to pass Modbury’s parlour 
window, and it vras tea-time. Imke east an inquisitive 
glance towards it^ and trciublefi when lio saw the blind 
being slowly pulled up. ‘Trcscntly it revealed the 
figure of ImCy, very nicely dressed with a new and 
luuidsome cap. Something liaviug prevented the blind 
from being dra^^n quite to the top, Lui^y iiiounted on 
the window-scat to adjust it, and wlion about to desc'ciul, 
Imke plainly saw his master come forward, give licr 
one liand. while Mdth the other lie assisted her down 
by the waist I Damercl grasped the tix*e he was resting 
against for suppoxif; a &ni came over his eyes ; but a 
few rough jrikes from Larkin recovered him, and hear- 
ing the military band in the distance, he endeavoured 
to forget his cares, and trudged on towards Honiton. 

Meanwhile, the moment Imcy had finished lier duties 
at the tea-table, she hastened to Damerel’s cottage, in the 
hope, not of seeing her lover, but his mother, alone. 
Tlic old dame, ^rceiving lior pale and in low spirits, 
thought she divined the cause, by supposing the girl 
was sorrowing at the imprudence of the step Luke had 
proposed tq her. * Well, well,' said the kind old woman, 

* things may not be so bad after all, Imcy. And since 
Luke has ^t his heart so much upon it, and you, 1 
am sure, are nothing loath, we must try and manage it. 
111 tell you wha| I’ve been thinking, girl. You see tlie 
great mischief will be your being obliged to give up 
yi^r pla^ at the farm ; now, I know a plan by which 
that loss may be mended. You are a quick, handy 
maid; and suppos^— suppose’ — and here the good old 
woman took Lucy’s hands in hers — ^suppose I teach 
yon lace-making?’ 

Thesir words poured a liglit into Lucy’s heart which 
seemed to banish all her grief. The means of rendering 
herself independent of her present situation was all she 
wishdifl for. She loved Luke tenderly, dearly, and with 
a fervent, virtuous desire, wished to become his wife. 
This wish had grown much stronger since her pain- 
fhl interview with him, not only because /he ivished 
to prove ifiio was ready to sacrifice everything for his 
sake, but for another and more perplexing reason. Her 
master hod paid her attentions that evening which 
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left no doubt on her mind that he desired her for his 
vife. 

When ^Irs Daxncrdl heard the news, she was much 
distressed. ‘Oh, it is too badT she exclaimed, *to 
thiuk that my Luke should be the means of preventing 
you from marrying sc^wfdl — ^you who are worthy of any 
man.’ 

* Do not think of that ; I could not bo happy with 
one I do not love. So now, dear mother — ^for I will 
alwiiys call you so — ^let me hear what plan you propose.’ 

* Well, instead of talking idly, as we always do when 
y^u conic to see us, you shall let me teach you the lace- 
making. Come every night, and in a month two 
1 shall be able to put you in a way earn quite as 
much as you do now at Earmer Modbury’s. When this 
is the case, we must see about getting yoursell*and 
Luke asked in church, for surely both your earnings 
put together will be enough to keep you comfortably.’ 

* But will not tlic farmer bcar-some enmity to poor 

Tuiikc?’ • 

‘ 1 will answer for him, girl. I have known him longer 
than he has known himself. I nursed him, and 1 (;an 
say with truth tliat a better hearted man does not live. 
Should ho again offer yoif any civilities, tell him the 
whole truth, and I’ll warrant he will not repeat them.’ 

That cveni^ Lucy tripped home with a light heart. 
When she retired to rest, she built many an air-castle 
of future Imppiness. 

Tlio next morning, as the home-servants of Modbuiy’s 
farm were going to tiieir daily toil, they found a crowd 
round Damcrcl's cottage door. On inquiring into the 
clause, they were told that Luke had in a fit^f desimirj 
enlisted as a soldier, and that the news had wrought 
violently on the feelings of his mother, tliul^ it was 
thought she could never recover ! ^ 

The scene inside the cottage was xiainfully aistressing. 
The old dame was lying on a bed with her clothes stUl 
about her, showing that she had not gone to rest the 
w’liolo. night. The village doctor was by her side, having 
just bled her, whilst everything strived about the room 
indicated that the always revolting op(iratioii had but 
recently been performed. Tlie neighbours, as tlicy 
crowded round the door, denounced Jjuke’s conduct ns 
rash and heartless. In the midst of iheir denmudations 
tlicy were joined by another, to whom every w'ord they 
uttered w'as as a dcath-w'oiind. It was Lucy. 

Whdcvcr has hod the misfortune of often seeing 
women ])laced in sudden diiliculti^, or overtaken by an 
unforcsLvn misfortune, must have remarked that they I 
o(;casionally act with unexpected firmness. 'I’hcy fre- 
quently show a calmness of manner and a directness 
of purjiose, forming quite an exception to their every- 
day demeanour. It is after tlie danger is over, or the 
first crisis })ast, that they break down, as it were, and 
show themselves to belong to the weaker sex. Thus 
it was with Lucy. When she entered the cottage, she 
had a full knowledge of the death-blow which had been 
inflicted on her hopes of future happiness. Still, she 
seemed calm and collected. When she tdbk tlie basin 
from the surgeon to bathe Mrs Damcrel’s temples her- 
self, her hand shook nut, and she performed the kindly 
office as neatly as if no misfortune had befallen her. 
’iV'licn she went to the door to intifat the neighbours 
to stand away fioni it, that sufficient lur rqiglit bg ad- 
niitted into the room, her voice, though rffther deeper 
ill tone than usual, was calm ai^ firm. Had she not 
occasionally passed her hand tightly against her brow, 
as if to cool its burning agogy, you would have thought 
that she suffered no further anxiety tiian that which la 
usually felt wliilst attending the si^. . ’ 

It was, however, when slie was left alone with the 
exhausted, ahuost senseless mother, that the«tlde of 
grief took its full course. Lucy wept like one dis- 
traught. Through the deep, black fiiture which lay 
before her, she could see no gleam of hope or sunlight 
She unjhstly upbraided herself for havingt hov'cver 
innocently, given Luke cause of suspicion. The weight 
of blame which she took to herself was almost insup- 


portable. ‘ I have been his ruin !’ she exclaimed, bury- 
ing her facf m his mother’s bosom. 

When th^old dani§ liad strragth to speilk, she M'his- 
pored Lu^ not to give way, but to bear up against it 
The past she wisely said was inciirnble ; ‘We niu^ k( 
our senses whole for the future. While we keep 
there is no fear of our seeing him again yet.’ 

^10 story reached Fanner Modbury os he was sit- 
tuig down to breakfast He was deeply shocked even 
whyi hb knew no mom than that Luke had enlisted ; 
bul when, on visiting the cottage, the whole truth was 
explained to^im by Lucy, he felt both grief and disap- 
ipointment He was, however, determined not to abandon 
his suit as homeless, and retoning home, wrote to her 
father (he was a widower), explaining what had hap- 
peticd, and giving a frank eT^position of his own honour- 
able vie^ as regarded Lucy. ‘ No doubt,’ he con- 
icludod his epistle, ‘she^ill soon forget this early and 
unhappy attachnient’ Modhuiy was a shrewd man, and 
a clever farmer, but he knea^very little about women’s 
hearts. • 

From that day he was extremely kimj^pd^ con- 
siderate to Lucy. Perceiving how much n^pieF’thc 
girl was when she returned from visiting Mrs Damerel 
than at other times, Modbuiy diminished her labours 
by employing another dairymaid, so that Lucy might 
have more leisures which he had no objection should be 
spent with the invalid. 

One morning while Lucy was preparing the house- 
hold dinner, a message arrived from the cottage. Her 
prcstmcc was desired there iinraediatcly. Lu(*y lost no 
time, and was soon in her acci^tomed seat at the bed- 
head. Mrs Damerel placed a letter in her hands. It 
was from her son. With beating heart Liu'y opened 
it, and after time siifficieiit to master the emotions which 
the sight of Luke’s liandvnnting caused her, she pro- 
ceeded to read it aloud. It ran thus : — 

9 ‘ Maitlstonc BarraeJiSf Kent. 

Mv DeaIiest Mother— 'I have at last found enough 
courage to take up my pcn» hoping this will find you in 
good liualth, a<i it leaves me at present. J hope you 
have forgiven me fur what 1 have done. 1 send you 
two pounds, part of tlie bounty 1 received for enlisting. 
Do not be afraid, iny dear mother, that Mdiiist 1 live 
you siiall want. 

When I went to Huiiiton, I was persuaded to enlist,^ 
after tJie soldiers had jmssed through, by a sergeant of 
a horse regiment, and 1 took the king's money ; so I am 
DOW a private in the — tli dragoons. I am roiigU-riding 
evom day, and c.xpcct to be passed as fit for regular 
dut/ soon, when 1 shall be draughted off to the Indies, 
wliew our head-quarters tere. I should be very com- 
fortable fit' it was not for thinking about home so much. 
They have found out I am a good judge of horses, and 
|*know all about their complaints, so tlie scrgcaiit-iflajor 
told me yesterday 1 shall get on very well in the Indies, 
i£l keep a sharp look out. 

Dear mother, 1 shall see you again when I com8 back 
— ^iknow 1 siuul; and we shall he happy together; foF 
now I liave nobody else care about ui>on the earth. 
1 hope she will be liappy, for she deserves all this world 
can afford, and I hava always found Mr Xiodbury a kind 
master, 89 1 am sure he will make her a kind husband. 
Dear mother, there is Tom Larkin, who jiroinised me, 
after 1 had Usted, that he and his sister Sarah would 
look in upon ycyi^omctimcs, and help you. May God 
bless you, my dear mother. My heart was well nigh 
baoken; but my comrades have been very kind to me, 
and 1 want Jbr notliing. Good-by, mother, and believi; 
me your ever affectionate son, Luke Damerel. 

P. S. — do not know when we shall sailfor the indies ; 
but in case, please to direct to Prhute Damerel, — tli 
Regiment, Light Dragoons, Mai^ojie, ort elsewhere; 
and the letter will be sure to fime to hand. Once 
more, God bless you, and may (Jod bless her too, dear 
mther.’ • 

F To describe Lucy’s feelings while she read this simpfijr- 
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worded epistle would be ini possible. All the love and on, a1thouf;1i her Bayings were small, and at the end of 
tenderness which she had felt for Luke during the time several months they bore a hopeless proportion to the 
she had known him, seemed to concentrated within hirge sum which was required. ^ Bqt time seemed a 
her at that monirnt. At first slic mourned step he small object to her : she looked forward to the end, and 
^jad micc ‘11 ns hopeless and irreparable ; but, casting her in it she- saw such a world of reward and happiness, 
^es upon tli^l<‘u;e-work slic had the day before been that no toil would be too much toiarrive at it She had 
doing, a sudden thought seized her. By means of i/iat, answered Luke’s letter with her own hand, assuring 
something might be eventually accomplished. him of her unshaken attachment, in spite of dll that had 

these thoughts she quietly folded the letter, placcd'it happened ; but unfortunately he had sailed for India, 
on'thc table beside the bed, and, resumed the ladc-Wfrk, and it was sent thither after him, in obedience to the 
scarcely speaking a word. c vague * elsewhere’ which had been added to the super- 

Mrs Damcrel mistook this action for indfilfcrcnce, and scription according to his wish. « 

in her sincere desire for the girl’a welfare, urged — ^not i Slow progress was not the only trouble Lucy had to 
for the first time — plans aiii RcntinicQts which, though contend with. ^ Modbury's attentions pained her as 
well meant, were utterly revolting to Lu(V« liUkchad, much as Luke’s absence; the more so because they 
she argued, no doubt liehifired very ill, by rashly and %vcrc**so full of consideration for her welfare. She knew 
without explanation tearing hitnsclf not only /rom her, she never could return his kindness, and felt tliat she 
but from every person to whorfi' he Avas dear. Ok the rdid not deserve it. She often told Dame Damercl that 
oilier hand Earnicr ModVriry's advances were very q show of hostility frgm the worthy fanner would not 
flattering, and she could hardly blame a girl who had have pained her so much os his unreniiiting attentions. 


liceii so vnielly treated, even by her own son, were she 


Tlien, when the neighbours came in to gossip, they 
to accep^he gootl fortune that lay liefore her. sometimes spoke against Luke. They would tell lier 

Sfffi 'vt'ent on praetifling her lacc-work, her that a man who would suspect her on such slight 

heart lienting, and her averted eyes swimming with grounds, and act as he did, %ould never he true to her ; 
tears. At lengtii slie exclaimed, *J)ame, yon will brcjik that he would see some other whom he would jirefer, 
my heart if you ever talk in this vray again. To you and some day send home word that he jvas married ; 
I look for eonifurt and sircngtli in loving Luke, wliieh neither was it likely that he Avuuld ever come home 
I shall never cease to do. 1, whether innocent or not, alive from the Indies. These poisoned arroAvs, which 
am the cause of depriving >Nm of tlic comfort of his were meant us comfort, glanced liarmlessly from Lucy, 

company, and I am <letcriiiiiicd to restore him to us wlio avus invulnerably shielded by trusting love, and 

both. You may think it impossible, but it is not. I ho|>e. She would aiiSAi'cr ‘ very likely,* or ‘ it iiiaA' be,’ or 
have tlioiigbt, and thou|riit, and reekonod uji everything, ‘ tlierc i.s no knoAring what may happen in this Avorld of 
and am (piite sure it eaiTbe done.’ fk'ouhlc,’ a(id still rattle about her laec-pegs over the 

cannot make out wluit you mean?’ said Mrs Da- pillow op Ai’hicli it was made with the quickness of 
morel. magic. Amongst her visitors, however, there were two 

‘ IVliy, that I intend, as soon ns T am able to do it who invarflibly ofiUred her better consolation ; these 

well enough, to take Avork from the town, to leaA'c Averc Larkin and his sister. Tom * stuck up,* us lie 

Kanner IModhury, and come and be wifli you. We can expressed it, for fils friend Luke, and uhvays put tlie 
live on very little, and CA'ery sparc^billiiig ai'c will put blame of the enlistment on the Ai^’iles and arts t)f the 
into the savings’ bank, until it nmouiiti t<i a sufiieient recruiting sergeant, ttho regularly entrapped him into 
Slim to buy Luke oil'.’ She then iiulnstrionsly resumed the deed. Many a happy winter CAxming avus Bi>ent in 
her Avork. It was some time Ixforc Mrs Damerel could that luunblc cottage by Lucy and her friends. Luke 
comprehend the full intent and meaning of the sacrifice was never forgotten in their conversations *, for tliere was 
the girl proposed. At first she tliouglit it was a mere the lace Avliieli was being unweariedly made for his ro- 
tlighty resolution, that An'ould not hold long; and cA'en lease to remind them of him. AVheii Modbury made 
wluMi slie was made to understand that it avjis unshaken, his appearance; (and this was very often), the subject 
she looked at the aebieA'cment as impossible; foi^ at was of course dropped. 


that time the prices for laec-Avork A\erc falling, in con- 
sequeiiee qf the recent introduction of niaehiiicry. 


A year passed awqy. Neither Lucy nor Modbury 
had made niiieli progress in their scATral aims ; scarcely 


About a Aveek after this all her doubts vanished, for a tithe of the requisite sum for l^uke’s discharge had 
on Mii’haehnas day, when Lucy’s term of service A^^ith been saved ; neither could Modbury jAcrceiA'e that his 
Farmer Modbury cx]iired, pure enough she brought suit advanced. laiey’s conduct sorely per])lcxcd him. 
her Im)X, and declared she had come to stay A)[Uh*licr She always seemed delighted when he came in, and re- 
atloiited motlier. Slic had previously been to a muster ecived him Avith every mark of cordhdity ; hut when- 
niaiiijfaeturer in lloiiiton Ai'ith a s|)ecinien of her lure, ^cver he dropiied the slightest plea in his OAi'n belialf, 
and i^Ai'iis so Avell approved, that slie obtained a eomiiiis- tears would come into her eyes, and she intreated him 
sion for a large quantity on the spot. By this time the to desist, lie began to remark also, that besides the 
old tlj\me hail completely recovered from her illness^ presence of the old dame, which was surely a suflicient 
and was able to move about, so as to attend to the lit*^le safeguard ogamst any warmth of manner he might he 
domestic eoneerns of the cottage ; Lucy could therefore lictraycd into, Lucy always contriA^ed to have Susan 
give her undivided attention tc her work. Larkin with her. Should she be absent, liUcy would 

Her proeecdipgs Avere by no means ngrecahle to her be telling Modbury yrhat a good, industrious, excellent 
father or to Modbury. The forinef»Avroto enjoining her girl she was ; whicK; indeed, was the truth, 
by no means to leaA'o the farmer's housv; hut the letter No letter came from Luke, and there was no proof 
eame too late, for she had already taken her departure, that He haev received liers. Lucy licgan gradually to 


the girl’s purpose, and that at present it was impossilite farmers’ wIats to sew during her spare time, leaving 
U sliakc it. Though she had left his roof he should dame Danfbiel to the occasional care of Susan Larkin, 
continue to Avutcdi over her, and hoped, by iicrseA’er- While she was sittiAljg at work during one of these 
iiig kindness qnd attention, eventually to Avin her affoi?- engagen^nts, she 6)mpared her OAvn cheerless lot 
tions. Under thest\ circumstances Lucy quietly estab- Avith the happiness which surrounded her. The far- 
lislied herself in j- — i.: — ^ ^ 


f kimorers cottage. 


mer was reading the newspaper, his wife and daughter 


At first she found iV a hard matter to gain sufficient I assisting lier in the work she was doing. As she 
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Kow and then the farmer read a paragraph from the 
paper, and presentlv exclaimed — ‘Ah, our young 
squire has got safe^o nis regiment in India.* At these 
words Lucy trcrnhlcd, but went on rapidly with her 
work, lest her emotion shoidd be noticed. She had pre- 
viously licard that the eon of a neighbouring proprietor 
had bought a commission in Luke's regiment^ and this 
was almost like having news of Luke himself. Pre- 
sently the reader went on with the paragraph — ‘ We 
understand there has been a fatal disease which has 

carried oil' many of the ’ Tlie farmer made a pause 

here, and Lucy's heart sank within her. * Oh, I see,’ 
the old gentleman ejaculated; ‘the corger is turned 
down’ — ‘has carried ofl’ many’ — ^j’es — ‘many of the 
horses.’ • 

This little incident produced such strong emotions in 
Lucy’s frame, tliat though she felt, upon the whole, 
much gratified by merely hearing alx)ut Luke’s regi- 
ment and its liorses, yet she became too ill to proceed « 
with her work, and found it necessary to rcnirn to the 
cottage. 

ljU(y soon altered her plan of engaging herself out ; 
for tlic idea struck her, thi^ if she were to make lacc 
on a sort of speculation, and keep it by licr till it was 
wanted, she would in the end make a greater profit 
Having, wlicn«iicr father was in good circumstances, 
been jiartly educated at an Kxeter hoarding-sehool, 
she liad acquired there some knowledge of drawing, 
and by exercising lier pencil, slic now invented some 
very jiretty lacc patterns. 

Lucy wrought and hoped on for another year. Still 
nothing was heard from Luke. A new cal:«^iity had 
fallen upon Lucy. Her father, a broken and decayed 
man, had come to live near her, and was iiowmcarly 
dependent on licr for BUp])ort. Both Modbury* and 
Partner Larkin gave him little jobs to do, for which 
they liberally recompensed him. Tlie quantity of lacc 
Lucy was employed to make was so small, that it just 
sulliced to keep licr attd licr futhe|;; while her little 
capital, instead of incrcasifTg, was gradually absorbed 
by the purcliasc of materials for the stoclf her industry 
accumulated. Susan Larkin frequently visited her, and 
Modbury wiis seldom absent. 

No ill fortune seemed to depress thd persevering girl. 
Even though she was working almost night and day, she 
still kept up her spirits. Indeed, at every new misfor- 
tune, a fresh accession of firmness and resolution seemed 
to nerve her. About tliis time hef father died, invok- 
ing blessings on her for having l)cen so good a daughter. 
Alter the first shock of grief had passed, she continued 
her task amidst the most hopeless circumstances. The 
luce-trade sunk lower and lower; still Lucy wrought 
on, under a strong prcscntimciit that it would improve. 
She did not relax one hour’s labour, oltliougli she was 
now receiving much less for it than when she began. | 
She aceiimulated so large a stock, that at last every 
shilling of her savings was spent for materials. In | 
exchange, however, she possessed a large quantity of 
beautiful lace, that even, if it sold at the iiresent.low 
prices, would have yielded a small profit. At last things 
became so bad, that a sale seemed unavoidable, disad- 
vantageous as it might be. Lucy, now^n object of com- 
miseration amongst the neighbours, still retained her 
cheerfulness. That so much patience, me^sty, und 
firmness of purpose should not meet its reward, seemed 
almost impossible ; and fortune siAlcd on Lucy when 
nearly every hope seemed to have left her. 

It is well known by whals trifles in the mercanUle 
world fortunes are lost and won. The detention of a 
ship, the non-arrival of a mail, haa rained hundreds ; 
wliilst some equally unforeseen caprice of fashion or 
similar accident has made as many fortunes. IIP hap- 
pened, when Lu^ had the greatest cause for desjoon- 
dency, that within a short period two members of the 
royal famyy died. Mourning lace was then much in 
request, and it happened that most of Lucy’# stock was 
of that kind. Suddenly, commissions from Honiton 
flowed in, and Lucy was kept constantly at work, at 


wages much higher than before — ^hcr own stock acquir- 
ing fresh vaAip while the price continued to rise. Young 
Larkin, who was a shrewd fellow', advised her to ‘ hold * 
it till the vilue increased still more. Slic took the ad- 
vice, and at the proper moment sold it aff a prict b 14P 
never hoped to realise. At the end of a week she found 
hers^ iu possession of a sum which was, within a few 
pounU, sufficient to procure her lover’s discharge from 
the arm 3 U ' . 

P(Ar Lucy could hardly believe her r^'es w'hen the 
maifhfacturer Jaid down the bank-notes before her. She 
pinned them carefully into the bosom of her frock, 
find hastened to tell* Dame. Damcrcl that all their 
troubles w'erc over.* The old woman's eyes glistened as 
Lucy unpinned her treasuretaiid laid it on the table. 
It was counted, re-counted, and wondered over. What 
was to be done with it til^thc rest was procured? Who 
would \akc care of it? 

This delight wfti, howeve* ^omewhat damped when 
they came to consider that, putting aside ulL uncer- 
tainty about his fate, it would be at least six^aonths 
before Luke's discharge could reach hirn'K^ci'<'’*nn 
additional half year would elapse ere ^ he could got 
bock. It was a long time to wait ‘Never mind, 
dear mother,’ said Lucy, ‘tlie tiime that has passed 
since he left seems scarcely a year, althoiigli it is three. 
It is only because the twelvemonth is to come that 
it appears to he so long. Still,’ slic said, considering 
and heaving a deep sigh, ‘ we have not got his discharge 
yet, and great os this sum is, some more must be earned 
to moke up the rest.* 

P ‘ licave that to me,’ returned Mrs Damercl. 

Next day, when Lucy returned from the post-office, 
where she had taken a letter for l.uke, she found an- 
other lying on the table in Larkin’s handwriting. 
On reading the superscription, she found it was ad- 
dressed to the war-office. ‘Yes,* said Mrs Danicrel in 
answ'cr to her inquiring glances, ‘ it is all done now', 
Lucy ; and this letter is to he sent ofl' to tell the great 
people that we can have the money ready to buy our 
dear Luke olT again.’ 

I^arkin had, in truth, gladly supplied the small sum 
which was defleient. The letter was sent, and iu less 
than a week an immense despatch found its way to the 
village, which excited universal wonderment. It was a 
grcatpoblong missive, with the words ‘ On his majesty’s 
service’ printed at tlic top. It had an enormous seal, 
and was directed to ‘ Mr U'homas Larkin.’ A crowd of 
idlers followed the postman witli this epistolary phe- 
nomenon, in the hope of getting some knowledge of its 
contents. Tom, however, when he read it, coolly put 
it int% liis pocket, and walked to the cottage without 
saying a #ord to anybody. 

This letter seemed like a climax to Lucy's good for- 
tsinc, and * begged to inform Mr Larkin that (kirpA-al 
Farrier Damercl was on his way to England to super- 
intend the selection of troop horses, and that his dis- 
chtrge should be made out when he bud arrived*nnd 
performed tliat duty.’ " 

Scarcely a montli after t^c arrival of tho official de- 
spatch, a corporal of dragoons was seen t^spassing on 
Farmer Modbury’s fields, by crossing them in great 
haste without anv regard to the footpaths. An old 
ploughman rougli^ w'arnud him ofl*, threatening per- 
sonal ejection. 'What, Ilog^ Dart?' exclaimed the 
soldier, ‘ is^liis tlg!*way you welcome a man home after 
a long absence!' The ploughman stared, and said he 
did^not know him. ‘ Do yqja know,’ rejoined tho cor- 
gooral with a trembling voice and anxious countenance • 
— ‘ do you know Lucy Fennel ? ’ 

‘ Of course I do,* returned Koger; ‘ eveiybody knows 
her, and, if I may moke so bold, lovea her tool Why, 
sure enough, there she is sitting-^on’t you sec? — 
there, sitting at Dome Damcrel’s/aoor making lace 
for the life of her.’ 

The Stranges flew acro8B*fhe Add, and the plough- 
mo^ saw l^im bound over the hedge, take Lucy into h|a 
arms, and drag her, bewildered and enraptured, into the 
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cottage. * Why, dang mo if it beaii*t Luke Damerel 1’ 
cxcdaimcd the rustic, slapping the thighs of liis leather 
breeches ; * how main glad the folks will be to see ’an 1 — 
I know what 1*11 do.* Whereupon Roger trgdged across 
'the £elds towards the church. He happened to bo one 
of the parish ringers, and calling his mates from the 
flel^, they all trudged off to the liell-tower, and rang 
out as merry a peal as ever was heard. The t*ho]e 
country was in a commotion ; thp nows ran lihp wildfire 
from lip to lip and oar to car, till the cottage wasfhcset 
with Tisitora within and wiUiout. Ui]t Luke hl;ard 
no welcome, felt no grasp, but that of Lucy and his 
mother. As to Lucy, an intcfisc happiness tlirilled 
through licr, which absoVlicd all htr faculties, except 
that of feeling the full extent of her bliss. 

Tliis story of patience, endurance, and faith in humble 
life is almost ended. Luke's furlough only extended to 
a week, which he spent as an inmate of the fdnn, aC 
Modlmry's earnest intr^i4!y ; for he' now gave up all 
hope of Lucy, and detcniijned to help in rewarding 
her naticnee by promoting the ii).*itcli with his rival. 
Atntiismnrl of tliut time Luke was obliged to depart 
for Yorkshire, to moot the veterinary surgeon and 
purchase horses, in which he was found of the ut- 
most use; but this, together with his excellent cha- 
racter, operated most unfavourably for his discharge. 
The nutlioriticB were unwilling to lose so good a soldier. 
The interest of the * sqdire,’ however, wliosc son w'as a 
comet in ljuke's troop, was set to work, the hard-earned 
money paid, and tlic discliargc obtained. Damerel got 
a farm let to him on advantageous terms, close to his 
native village, and war married amidst more noisy dc-^ 
monstrations by Roger and his company of ringers. 
Modbury liml taken to wife Lucy's friend, Susan Jerkin. 

Tin? last time 1 was in Devonshire 1 called on Air 
and Mrs Damerel. They ore an interesting old couple, 
who have brought up a large family in comfort and rc- 
apcctability. % 

THE POSITION OF LITERARY AIEN. 

Aina S. C. Uai.l, in a abort paper in tlie Art^Union^ on 
recently deceased men of genius, speaks a few poignant 
words respecting tlie condition of the literary lalnnircr 
in this country. Mr Lainan Blanchard perished in the 
most iniscrahio manner at forty-one, for want of a kind 
friend to enable him to take that rest which was miuircd 
for his overwrought brain. Thomas Hooi], during his 
last illness, was obliged to * write wit while i>roppud by 
pillows,' and produced the chapters of an untikished 
novel Mwtwccn tlic intervals and iK^atings of^licart 
disease.’ Well mav Mrs lIiiU add, * Alas, what dq those 
endure wlio write for bread !' The fact of thefo two men 
— ^mcn of ainiaUc, virtuous, and even prudent conduct — 
dying in the prime of life, without having lH*cn able to 
raise thcmscIvcH above the pressure of innnediate want, 
or make an^' provision for their families, is calculatcci 
to dwaken a strong feeling respecting the iiositipn'of 
literary men generally. Con it be quite right "‘that, 
while commerce rewanls \ts votaries so handsomely, 
the man of fjuperior mind, if ho chooses to obey its 
impulse to the gratitlcatiun and^ instruction of his fel- 
low-(Tcaturcs, is almost sure of a life of mean struggles, 
a premature death, and the rendition* of his widow and 
cliildren into the men:y eff the charitable? The propor- 
tion of service to the general cause ■i.iply demands some 
other distribution of tlie general wemtii. Yet how is 
such a change to be, ew in tlie slightest degree, 
effected? The arrangemrat established in society for^ 
the reward of all its industrious members is, that 
thev receive a prii'e for what they have to eeU, Tlic 
autiior cndtAivoim to take advantago of the pla^ by 
throwing tlie pi^uctions of his brain into the fonn 
of books. But tli^hicrativenetB of books is a matter 
of perfect accident; and nearly altogetlicr irrespec- 
tive of tlielr utility to tluf public. There is nothing 
}*ke an assurance, but rather the reverse, that a litei^liy 
work of great excellenoc and originality shall be well 


rewarded in this manner. The most exquisite short 
poem, on which the world is to hang d^ghted for over, 
and which is to make for its autAor an undying reputa- 
tion, will bring only a few pounds from a magazine at 
the most ; a meritorious histo^, costing years of labour, 
will ho ten before the public avithout returning one 
penny to the writer ; wdiilo novels that only serve to 
amuse the passing hour, or compilations of no merit hut 
that of being adroitly addressed to a public need, will 
be comparatively well remunerated. There was a great 
noise a few years ago about extension of copyright, as 
favourable to the interests of aiitliors ; hut if one is a 
thouaand ever receive benefit from it, it will be a 
wonder. Even of successful books, except in a few 
brijliant instances, the profits arc little, compared with 
the gains of successful business. The autiior, unlike 
the man of trade, can depute no share of his work, ilc 
cannot profit by those huge combinations of the labour 
r of others whicli make the factory man a kind of baron 
among liid retainers, lie must work out the whole for 
liimself i and, after all, if he can induce a bookseller to 
publish for him, taking the one half of the profits for 
the risk attending all literary specuhiimis, ho Is considered 
as well off. Tims it is tli& the author, while in society 
a prominent and important being far beyond most 
troders and factors, cannot live on a levo^ w'ith even the 
mediocre of tliat class, cannot indeed emerge for a mo- 
ment from a humble obscurity, witliont the greatest 
danger. He can liordly return a cup of tea for the pro- 
fuse dinner to which the shopkeeper invites liiin, except 
at the hazard of degrading embarrassments. Society 
brings hbn forward for its own gratification, or from a 
sense tliat he deserves a high social place; but when 
it hears that he lins been tempted by the common and 
natural yish to reciprocate civilities with it, and has 
fallen into pecuniary difficulties in consequence, it con- 
demns him mercilessly, according to the prevalent rule 
in this country witli regard to evoij’tking in the form 
of debt. In shorty the fate of a literary man chancing 
to have the cxtraordinary'prudcntial gifts tliat would 
bo required of him, and having nothing beyond his pen 
to look to, is— there is no disguising the fact — a cottage 
or a garret. He is condemned to personal obscurity of 
tlie most profuund Rhode, while nominally blazing in 
the liglit of day. Could there be a greater anomaly ? 
>Ve expect the self-denial of those rare beings — the 
CinciinintuBCB, the Dontatuses, the Andrew Alarvels — 
from a large class, 'living unavoidably in a constant 
exposure to the temptations of the most luxurious eum- 
munity on earth. It is the merest silliness to look fur 
such fruit from such circumstances. Wc may deplore, 
wc may often sec special reason to condemn, but wc 
must also be fully sensible that the arrangements made 
by society for the remuneration and sustenance of 
authors arc, in the first place, hlamcable, and that, while 
human nature is what it is, we have no title hi hope 
that these men, as a doss, will ever be greatly difiereut 
from what they are. . 

The utter falsity of the position of the literary class 
is shown by one painful fact, that the booksellers, the 
men who are most connected with them in business, 
have universally, in London at least, a low opinion of 
them. It is o*ic of the fhets never told in print, but 
evf/j'whcCe heard in private, that the literaiy men re- 
siding in flic roetropoliB arc generally regarded by their 
publisliera with thC utmost degree of distrust. To 
show how truly this is the cose, we sb Jl relate a little 
ancodote. A publisher ol' high standing said one day 

to his head cl^k, * Why, there is [mentioning the 

name of a retail l^ooksellcr who had been in business 
fbr some time, but who was also a writer of books] ; he 
seems to be doing well. 1 think we might subscribe 
with him' — [that is, let liim have new h^ks upon an 
open account J. * Oh, air,' said the official, with a hard 
knowing look, but in the simplest earnest, * don’t you 
know? He’s an author.' *Oh,’ said the other; *to 
be sure he is. I had quite forgot’ No more was 
said, because it was understood that as a matter of 
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course, tile man’s being an author was a proof of his 
not being entitled to credit Wo cannot belicye, no one 
having any faith in numan nature con behevc, that it 
is natural and unavoidable for the highest inteHects 
to be deficient in morale; it must bo mainly the effect 
of erroneous circumstances pressing unduly on tiiosc 
minds. 

The unsoundness is manifest. What is to bo the 
cure? Unfortunately, in England, all remedies for 
great public evils are Utopian. Wc therefore suggest 
none, but leave the evil, for the meantime, to be digested 
in the public mind. 


DYSPEPSIA. 

A DARKLY poetical notion vros current amongst our 
forefathers, that a person of a morose, unamiable dispo- 
sition was possessed of a devil. They believed that he ^ 
was merely the outer easing, tiios sheep’s clothing of a 
sort of Biipcmatural wolf; that if the visinlc shell, in 
tlie likeness of man, could be removed, there would ap- 
pear to tho terrified visions of the multitude a figure 
with horns, hoofs, a tail, lyid the very sharii goaii with 
which it was supposed to prick on its victim to say 
spiteful tilings, and to do bad actions. Q'his idea of our 
forcfatliers has been proved by anatomy and physiology 
(of which they knew nothing) to l)o quite erroneous as 
far as regards tlio bodily jircscncc of the evil s])irit. 
Science has robbeil us of the horns, the hoofs, and the 
tail; but it has, with all its poetry-spoiling discoveries, 
still left us the essential demon. The monster is called 
by nosologists * dyspepsia,’ and by the rest o^the worli^ 
indigestion. 

Many a snappish, disagreeable man, who is fcnrcd at 
homo as a domestic tyrant, shunned abroad a. social 
'J’artar, and denounced everywhere as the wilful incar- 
nation of ill«tempcr, is nothing more than the victim of 
the deniou dyspepsia. I’crhaps he was in his early 3'enrs 
as good-humoured and kind n bciyg as ever breathed. 
Gradually, his friends and*rclatioii8 perceived n chauge 
in his disposition. This began, in all«x>rol)ahility, by 
snappislincss to his wife, scolding his children, and 
occasionally kicking his dog. AVhen expostulated with 
for allowing these causeless improprieties to grow upon 
him, he is ready enough to own his faults, hut at the 
same time equally ready to make excuses for them, lie 
declares business is going wrong, though you know it 
never prospered better ; or that lits children worry lum, 
though it is evident ho has terrified thoin into taci- 
turnity and shrinking obedience, lie mokes cver^' excuse 
hut the right one ; bcca\i8c, poor wretch, he is jierfcctly 
ignorant of the real cause, lie really believes w'hat he 
says, and thinks that he u- on the road to the bankrupt 
courts anil that his ofispring really arc disobedient 
Alas ! it is 0110 of the characteristics of the insidious 
demon ho is possessed with to hide itself from tho ken 
of its victim. Even when the monster ijprangeB his 
bodil}' health, and drives him to the doctor he describes 
every symptom but those which arc indicative of the 
real disease. The skilful physician, however, finds ft 
out in spite of, or rather in consequence of, his mystifi- 
cations, and proceeds to exorcise tiie evil spirit— not 
after tlie ancient jdan with bell, Aok, and candle — 
but with pill, draught, and plenty, of oxercioe. • 

When, therefore, wo meet with such #man as wc 
have described, let us be a littldlcharitable. Don’t let 
us denounce hini without remorse or mitigation. Pity is 
the proper sentiment whichilie tiiould awaken. Human 
nature is not so innately vicious as some pbilo8opbe];i 
imagine ; instiuctively, our good igipulses predemiuate,* 
and would remain domiuant, were they not so often 
blunted, checked, and strangled by dyspepsia Ima- 
gine yourself in a dyspeptic condition, and then ask 
whether you could iLmiahlp to your fellow-creatures, 
or be able to assume tliut virtue when you have it not? 
Fancy ^umlf in a state which, when asked about It, 
you are obliged to desoribe as a something which makes 
you wretched^ unoomibrtabile^ butyoa^n'tknovvrhat ; 


a condition which, nevcrtiieless, unfits you for occu- 
pation ; a Ibcling which imparts a distressing craving 
for food, combined with a disgust at the very idea of 
eating it (A constant drowsiness, without the power of 
sleeping ; a sensation of overwhelming fatigue and vcaak 
ness, witii a longing to take exercise ; a vreight over tho 
brow, a weight at each joint, a weight at every extro- 
mit#, and a still greater weight in tlie stomach. Then 
as to thg stato of your nerves : conceive yourself in 1}ie 
lowist of low spirits ; m hourly dread of some niisfor- 
tufie ; haunt^ with suspicions concerning your dearest 
friends ; looking upon your whole liouschold as a set of 
•conspirators against ^iir comfort : feeling all this, 1 say, 
with a thorough ^unviction^ that such sonsations mis- 
lead you ; that in reality ns misfortune impends ; and 
that your family love you dearly. Then at night, in- 
stead of enjoyhig the bej^ofit of 

* Nail's Bwoct loi^OTcr, balmy alocp,' 

you are visited by your attendant demon’s terrible 
ally, nightmare, who inflicts even greater tofturcs on 
you than his day-time collca^ic. * Tii a half Av^king or 
intersomnious condition,’ saith tlic learned Dr Von 
l^rulTel of Berlin, ‘you behold a monster of some kind 
—a goblin, a fiery horse, a wild gigantic man— glide 
slowly towards you. This apparition seats itself on the 
lut of your stomach, and presses you with such a crush- 
ing weight, that you can neither brcatlio nor move a 
limb.’ You are not asleep ; you are sufficiently awake 
to know that could you hut move your little finger the 
charm would he broken, and the vile nightmare gallop 
away. But you cannot : all powqr is removed, and there 
tho imaginary quadruped remains, capriuling upon your 
devoted breast like a heavily -shod war-horse 011 parade. 
Even when you ftill asleep you are no better oill You 
have, liorrid visions. You dream yourself to be ,tho 
most detestable villain hi existence. In the short space 
of an hour’s nap, yoi^inflict tortures on some dear friend 
which would huvo frightened a Spanish inquisitor. You 
commit crimes of unheard-of atrocity, and only escape 
the gibbet by waking, the victim of remorse and de- 
spair. 

After enduring all this, picture yourself seated at 
breakfast, and tliough surrounded with every comfort 
administered by a most anbetionute liouschold, just say 
whatlier you tliink it to be within the pale of human pro- 
bability that you could look, speak, or lieJiavc pleasantly ? 
If your wife were to offer you the sinccrest sympatliy, 
and the tenderest condolences, would not the internal 
denmn ‘d^^spepsia’ incite you to accuse her of ‘ teasing’ 
yuuV Can you for a moment believe that, in such a state 
of nund and stomach, your expostulation would lx: mild 
and uhiistiaii-like, if the butter were bad, or the egg 
you bad just broken somewhat too odoriferous ? W uuld 
»you, if ever so coaxingly asked, hand over a cheque for 
your wife’s milliner’s bill witiiuut grumbling ? If you 
coM do all tiiese things, you are more than mortal. 

* Let me rcjxiat, therefore, when you hear an indsiridnal 
deifbunced as a monster of ill-liuniour, do not be toa^ 
harsh upon his moral cliaractcr before you have in- 
quired into his physical lyniptonis. iMany a man who 
is accused of having a bad heart, ought father to be de- 
scribed as having a oad stomach, for the imnicnsc in- 
fluence which tfiat organ exercises over the worldly 
conduct of mankind is greatly overlooked. A female 
patient qf tho celebrated French physician Pinel, who 
was fully possessed with the demon dyspepsia, and knew 
ik tlius details her condition : — * The foundation of all 
my misfcrtuncs is in my stomach. It is so sensitive, 
that pain, trief, pleasure, and, in a word, all sorts 
moral afiections, seem to take their origin in it. Even 
a Rown from a friend wounds me so sensibly, that my 
whole system is disagreeably afiocte/by it ^1 tliiuk by 
means of my stomach, if 1 may bc^Ulowed so to express 
myself.' How many apparently ‘'evil-disposed persons 
wWi one meets with may be predsely in this lady’s 
^ndition, and think and act from tho dictates of the 
st^aclf, or rather from those of the demon contained 
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in it — dyspepsia ! How frequently, therefore, may not 
our judgment err in the matter of first causes regard- 
ing petty cruelties and small t 3 ^annie 8 ? ^Vlien, for 

S ic, a rich debtor refuses a poor creditor a long- 
d payftient, may not this piece of injustice lie 
the result, not so much of sheer dishonesty, as of de- 
ranged digestive organs? May we not attribute it 
less to a defect in the moral sentiments, than tor evil 
indiiencoB difUiscd over his nervous system bf a piece 
of undigested pigeon-pie ? 1 knew a whole family iimose 
happiness seemed to dcfiend uj)on whnt«the hcatt of 
it ate for dinner, llis dietary was watched, especially 
by the younger branches, with incessant anxiety. After* 
mutton-chops and boiled '’rice, the/' could — providing 
he abstained from pudding^ coax papa out of any- 
thing. Boiled beef boded evil ; and in that case 'they 
cared very little to come in asgusual to take fheir share^ 
of dessert. When lobster-sahul had been partaken of, 
they crept about the liou^cSikc mice, And kept as much 
08 iiossiblc out of papa’s way. During his paroxysms 
of ill-hu)hour, reasoning was vain ; neither the expostu- 
lations oiiias brother the rector, nor the kind intreaties 
of B wife wliom lie devotedly loved, were effectual in 
restraining his tetclo’^cbnllitiuns of sploen. The demon 
within grew daily more influential, till he began to be 
shunned by his friends. No good cfTcct 'Wiis produced 
even by that. At length a medical adviser was con- 
sulted respecting his e^uverous appearance and certain 
pains which *Rliot* ni'ross the shoulders. The doctor 
ordered him to Cheltenham, placed liirn on a strict re- 
gimen, enjoined i^requent visits to the pumii-rooni, and in 
three months our firicn^ returned, to all appearance an 
angel of good tempcT. The hanislied roses returned to 
his elieeks — he felt strong and hearty, and never B|)oke 
a cross word. 1 1 is meals were no longer watched, for the 
juveniles found him ever kind and complying, no matter 
what was for dinner. It was, however, observed that he 
ate much more sparingly tlian ^^ormerly, and never 
would allow such a thing as a round of ssilt beef or a 
lobster to enter his door. 

It is not t(X> much to afllrm, that half the erimes to 
which human frailty is liable are concocted in the 
stomach. 1 he poor arc incited to mischief by the crav- 
ings of their digestive organs for soinethiiig to do; 
whilst the ricli are often impelled to wrong, liceause 
they give their digisstive powers more than they a/|* do. 
If the former could keep fuller stomaelis, and tJie latter 
emptier ones, there would assuredly be fewer evil deeds 
in the w*orld than arc iierpctrated at present 


THE FUEGIANS. 

• • 
Sepaiiatki) from the iliainland of South AiftcricA by 
the narrow Strait of Magellan, and extending soutliwaid 
ibr Several liundrcd miles to (^ape Horn, lies the Are!ii<«' 
pelugo of Terra del Fuego. This name, literally signi- 
iying Land of Fire, was given to it by the early Spanish 
navif^itors, from the apj^araiicc which the whole coabt 
•presented of recent volcanic action. Subsequent toy- 
agers, however, have lx.'cn unable to detect any lava, 

J nimice, obsidian, or other volcanic product, but have 
bund the pret'alcnt rock to be ^ trachytie trap, thus 
carrying us back to the geological epoch which gave 
birtli to tlie Alps, Apennines, and ciftiteriform hills of 
Auvergne. The group consists of one large island, four 
others of moderate extent, and a grea4 numbei' of rocky 
islets and reefs— the area of the whole being perhaps 
not less tluui that of Great Britain. The larger islaqd, 
which forms the eastern and north-eastern portion, and 
occupies cHinsidcrably more than half ot the entire 
superficies, is generally known as King Charles’s Sontli- 
land ; tlie fou» minor islands, wliich lie to tlie south rad 
west, are ^avaridwHoste, South Desolation, rad Cla- I 
renre. y 

The physical aspectof the Archipelago is mountainous, 
rugged, aiid barxen— -consisting of a Buccession of hills 
agd valley precipices and ravines. Tne shores dps 
indented by deep but uturow arms of the sea, bn whose 


sides rise the mountains to an elevation of from 2000 to 
3000 feet — ^the highest being Sa^iento, on the west 
coast of Charles’s Southland, and which attains the 
altitude of GOOD feet. During the greater part of the 
year the summits of the mountains arc covered Avith 
snow — the snow line in that regibn being found so low 
as 3500 ibet. This, together with the heavy rains 
which generMly prevail, and the absence of sheltering 
forests, gives to the country a cold and inhospitable 
aspect It must not be supposed, however, that the 
whole comes absolutely under this description, for the 
western district of the great island consists of a plain 
studddd with f number of low hills, which are clothed 
with dwarf trees and creeping evergreens— the level 
grounds yielding a harsh dry grass, on wliich feed large 
fiocks of the guanacoc, or wild 'alpaca. 

The climate of Terra del Fuego is much colder than 
that of North Britain, tliough both are respectively 
situated at; about th# same distance from the antarctic 
and arctic circles. ‘ The difibrence,’ says one authority, 
* is perhaps best indicated by the different elevations at 
Avhiidi the snow line occurs. In North Britain, it is 
supposed to be at an elevAtion of .5000 feet; but in 
Terra del Fuego, it occurs between 3000 and 3500 feet. 
The climate of Bergen, in Norway, is perhaps very 
similar to that of Terra del Fuego, where,* as at Bergiai, 
cloudy weather, rain, and wind, prevail throughout the 
year, and fine days arc very rare. No season is quite 
free from frost: the thermometer, even in February, 
which corresponds to our August, descends oec'asionally 
some degrees below the frecziiig i>oiiit ; tboiigli during 
(the wintey* the mean temperature is said to be 2 A de- 
grees above tliat point It seems that this iieciili.arity 
of the ciimate is to be attributed to the high tempera- 
ture of thasea, which at its siirfaee is never lower than 
45 degrees Falirenhcit, especially in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, where thcMibservations were made. The coasts 
that are exposed to the influence of the open oeean 
have probably a npieli cedder diimatc, as during the 
winter they arc surrounded By large fields of iee, which 
at that season 'occur as far north as 54 degrees south 
latitude, along the coast of King Charles’s Southland. 
The level portion of that island sulfers rather from 
want than from abundance of moisture, like the eastern 
coast of Patagonia,’ This plain, indeed, is the only 
district that presents a habitable aspect ; though, from 
. the unsteadiness of the climate, it is very questionable 
if any agricultural opl'rations could succeed. 

liespecting the natural productions of the group very 
little is known. Tlie United States Expedition found 
the lower hills covered with dense forests of beech, 
birch, willow, and winter-bark, but none fit for tim- 
ber, the trees being not more than forty feet in ex- 
treme height. All of them had their tops bent to the 
north-cast by the prevailing south-west winds, and 
looked at a distance more like heath than forest trees. 
Dry harsUi grasses arc prevalent in the lower valleys, 
among whiei{. occur the fiir-funied tussnek so character- 
istic of the Falkland Islands; and plenty of sciirvy- 
Itrass and wild celery were found close to the beach. 
The shores abound in fish and shell-fish ; numbers of 
sea-fowl visit thcn^ periodically ; and at certain seasons 
shoals of the htmpback whale crowd the surrounding 
seasr Thejrannacoe is the only land animal of import- 
ance; but the natives do not seem capable cither of 
entrapping it for fodh or for domestication, though it 
might be as serviceable to them in theseA'espeets as the 
llama to the Pemvians, on the rein-deer to the Esqui- 
cnaux. Such are the natural features of this distant 
region, which, howarer uninviting, is not without its 
share of the human race, respecting whom we arc en- 
abled to glean some information from the recently pub- 
lished account of the United States Exploring Expedition 
under Captain Wilkes. 

The natives bdong to the Fetchcrce or Yacapycu tribe 
of Indians, a veiy scanty race, who are confined to the 
group and some of the adjacent portions of the conti- 
nental coast. They lead a miserable life, only to be 
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compared witli that of some of the native Australians ; though not quite so to the rain. The usual ciimeusions | 
they live on shell-llslL and squat themselves in places of these huttf are seven or eight &et in diameter, and 
where these are fognu most abundantly, moving their about four or ‘five feet in height They have an oval 
habitations only when the supply is exhausted. ‘ During hole to ereef in at The fire is built in a small excava- 
our stay,’ says Captain Wilkes, * we had at various times tion in the middle of the hut The flooa is of ^la]^ 
visits from the natives.* They were all at first very shy, which has the appearance of having been well kne^edT 
but after they found our friendly disposition towards The usual accompaniment of a hut is a conical pile of 
them, they became more sociable and confiding. Be- shcllf opposite the door, nearly as large as the hut itself, 
fore our departure from Orange Harbour, a bark canoe Their occupancy of a hut seems to be limited to the 
came alongside with an Indian, liis squaw, and four supi^ or shell-fish, consisting of mussels and limpits, in 
children. They were entirely naked, with the exception the tieighbourl^od. 

oi^ small piece of scnl-skiii, only suflllcicnt to cover one * These natives arc never seen but in their huts or 
shoulder, and which is generally worn oi^lie sidc^from aanoes. The impediments to their communication by 
which the wind blows, aflbrding them some little shelter land arc great,«grawing out# of the mountainous and 
against its piercing influence. ^ rocky character of the count|y, intersected with inlets 

* The I’ctcherees arc not piorc than five feet high, of a deep and impassable, and in most places bounded by 
light copper colour, which is much concealed by smut abrupt 'precipices, together with a soil which may bo 
and dirt, particularly on their faces, which they mark termed a quagmire, on Vhich it is diflicult to walk, 
vertically with charcoal. The 3 ’ have short faces, nar-« This prevails on Hhe hills a8%eU as in tlic plains and 
row foreheads, and high cheek-bones. Tlicif eyes are valleys. The impenetrable nafure of tlic forest, wdth 
small, and usually black, the upper eyelids in the inner the dense undergrowth of thorny bushes, rendeat it ini- 
corncr ovcrlax)piiig the under one, and bear a strong re- possible for them to overcome or contend with these 
Rcinblancc to those of the Clynese. Their nose is broad difllcultics. They appear to live in families, iind not in 
and flat, with wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth tribes, and do not seem to acknowledge any chief, 
white, large, and regular. The hair is long, .lank, and ‘On the 11th of March three bark canoes arrived, 
black, hangings over the face, and is covered witli white containing four men, four women, a girl about six- 
ashes, which gives them a hideous apfiearancc. The teen years old, four little lioys, and four infants, one of 
wluiU: face is compressed. Their bodies arc remarkable, the latter about a week old, and quite naked. The 
from the great development of the chest, shoulders, and thcrmuincter was at 46 degrees Fahrenheit. They had 
vertebral column ; their arms are long, and out of pro- rude weapons ; namel}', slings to throw stones, tliree rude 
fiortion : their legs small, and ill-niadc. There is, in fiict, spears pointed at the end with bone, and notched on 
little dillerence ^tween the size of the ankle and leg ; one side with barbed teeth. Wit^ this they catch their 
and when standing, the skin at the knee InSigs in a *flsh, which arc in great quantities among the kelp. Two 
large loose fold, in sonic, the muscles of the Icgaaiipcar of the natives were induced to come on board, after they 
almost wanting, and possess very little strength. ,This had been alongside for upwards of an hour, and received 
want of development in the muscles of the leg is owing many presents, for which they gave their spears, a dog, 
to their constant sitting posture, both yn tlicir huts and and some of their rude native trinkets. Tlipy did not show 
canoes. Tlicir skints sensibly colder than ours. It is im- or express surprise anything on board, except when 
possible to iancy anytlitng in human nature mure filthy, seeing one of the carxicntcrs engaged in boring a hole 
They are an ill-shapen uiid«ftgly rac^. TJiey have little with a serew-augur through a |»iank, which would have 
or no idea of the relative value of articlcf^ even of those been a long task for them. They were very talkative, 
that one would suiiposc were of the utmost use to them, smiling when spoken to, and often bursting into loud 
such as iron and glass-ware. A glass bottle broken into laughter, but instantly settling into their natural serious 
pieces is valued os much as a knife. * lied fiannel, torn and sober cast. 

into strips, pleases them more than in the ]}iece ; they ‘ They were found to be great mimics, both in gesture 
wound it around their heads as a kind of turban ; and it and jound, and would re|)cut any word of our language 
M'as amusing to see their satisfaction at this small oc- with great correctness of pronunciation. Their iiiiita- 
quisition. • tions of sounds w'ere truly astonishing. One of them 

‘ 'file children were quite small, and nestled in the ascended and descended the octave ])erfeetl 3 ', following 
hottuin of the canoe on some dry grass. The woman the imunds of the violin correctly. It was then found 
and eldest hoy paddled the canoe, the man being cm- he c^d sound the common chords, and follow through 
ployed to hail out the water and attend to the fire, the semitone scale with scarcely an error. They have 
which is always carried in the bottom of the canoe, on all nfhsM voices, speak in tlw note G sharp, ending 


a few stones and ashes, which the water surrounds. 


with the semitone A, when asking for presents, and 


‘ 'I'lieir canoes are constructed of bark, are very frail, ^ere continually singing. • 

and sewed with shreds of whalebone, seal-skin, and twigs. * Their mimicry became annoying, and precluded our 

I'liey arc sharp at both ends, and arc kept ^shape, as, getting at any of their words or ideas. It not only ex- 
W'ell as strengthened, by a number of strcUmcrs lashed Mlided to words or sounds, but actions also, and vias at 
to the gunwMe. These Indians seldom venture outside timis truly ridiculous. The usual manner fur interro- 
the kelp, by the aid of which they pull themselves along ; gating for names vras quite unsuccessful. On pointing 
and their paddles are so small, as to ho of little use in to the nose, for instance, tllCy did the same. Anything 
propelling their canoes, unless it is calm. Some of the they saw done they would mimic, and with an extra- 
oificers thought they recognised a pStr on the Hermit ordinary degree of accuracy. On these canoes approaeli- 
Islands that had been on board ship at Oranjie llar^ur. ing the ship, tluy])rinclpal one of the family, or chief. 
If this was the case, they must have venturdH across the stan^ng up in his canoe, made a harangue. He spoke 
Bay of Nassau, a distance of sonfi^ten or twelve miles, in G natural, and»did not vary his voice more than a 
This, if corrc(% would go to prove that there is more semitone.* The ^tch of the voice of the female is an 
intercourse among them thm their frul harks would octave higher. Although they have been heard to 


lead one to expect 


sHbut quite loud, yet they cannot endme a noise. When 


‘Their huts are generally found built close to the 'the drum beilt, or a gun vras fired, they invariably stopped* 
shore, at the head of some small bay, in a sedudec spot their ears. They always speak to each other in a 
and sheltered from the prevailing winds. They are whibper. Their cautious manner and mgsgments prove 
built of boughs or small trees, stuck in the earth, and them to be a timid race. The are exceedingly 
brought together at the top, where they are firmly bound jealous of their women, and will not allow tny one, if 
by bark^Bcdge, and twigs. Smaller branches are then they can help it, to enter their hut&, particularly boys, 
interlace, forming a tolerably compact wicker-work, and ‘The women were neveyr suffered to come on board, 
on this grass, turf, and bark are laid, making the hut ^eyappearefl modest in the presence of strangers. Th^ 
quite warm, and impervious to the wind and snow, ^ver mW from a sitting posture, or rather a sqiuft, 
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with their knees close together, reaching to their chin, 
their feet in contact, and touching the lower part of the 
body. Tlicy are extremely ugly. Their hi^ds and feet 
were Biuali, and well-shaped, and Ororn appemnee, they 
ifbt accuftomed to do anv hard work. They appear 
very fund, and seem careful of, their young chiltfren^ 
though on several occasions they ofibred them for sale 
fur a trifle. Tliey have their fafles smutted all orcii Und 
it was thought, from the hideous api)earaiico of the 
females, produced in part by their being painteff^and 
smutted, that they had been disfigured h^i the men pre- 
vious to coming dotigsidc. Thc^men arc employed in 
building the huts, obtoinii^food, and providing for theif 
other wants. The women were generally seen paddling 
their canoes. C 

* When this party of natives left the ship and reached 
the shore, tlic women remoinof^ in their eanobs, npd the^ 
men began building their , .temporary huts. I'lic little 
children were seen capes'ng quite natced on the beach, 
altlinn^i the tliermonieter was at 40 degrees. On the 
hut lieing finished, which iic(‘ii])ied uhoiit an hour, the 
w'omcii^Fnit on sliore to take possession of it. TJiey all 
seemed quite ha|)py und contented. 

‘Tt)wanls evening Messrs Waldron and Drayton 
visited their huts. Before they reached the shore, tlie 
natives were seen making u lire on the beach for their I 
reception, evidently to avoid their entering the huts. 
On landing, one of ilie men seemed anxious to talk witli 
them, lie pointed to the sliip, and tried to express 
many things by gestures; then i)ointed to the suuth- 
nust, and then again to the slii]), after w’likdi, clasping 
liis hands, as in oiir f.io<le of prayer, he said ** Kloah, ( 
Bloah," as though lie thouglit we liad come from Cod. 

* Aller a lilllu time they gained ndniittaiiec to tlie Imt 
The men creeping in first, squatted themselves directly 
in front of tlie women, all holding out the small piece of 
seal-skin, to allow tlie heat to reach tlieir bodies. The 
women were squatted three doeif'-behhid the men, llic 
oldest in front nestling tlie infants. After being in tlie 
hut, Mr Drayton crideavouriMl to coll tlie attention of 
the niiui who had made signs to him before entering, to 
know whether they had any idea of a Supreme Being. 
The Siuiie iiinu then put his hands together, repeating 
as ixifore, ^^J^llonli, Kloali.*’ »oni his manner it was 
inferred that they had some idea of God or a Supreme 
Being. 

* Tlieir mode of expressing friendship is by jumping 
up and down. They made Messrs Waldron and Dray- 
ton junqi with them on the beach liefore entering the 
hut, took hold of their arms, facing them, and, jun-iiing 
two or tliree iiudies from the ground, making them keep 
time to some .simple ’«>«\ig which they chanted. 

* All our endeavours to find out how tliej^ ignited 
tlKy fire proved unavailing. It must be e.Koeedingly 
ditlieult for them to ucconiplisli, judging from tlie card 
they take of it, always carrying it witli them in their 
caiioyji. and the danger they thus run of injuring theqi- 
selvcs by it. 

* Tlieir food consists of limpets, mussels, and other 
shell-fish. Qiiiiutities of fish* and some seals, arc now 
and then takqp among the kelii, and, with lierries of 
yarious kinds, and wild cidery, tlic / do not want. Tliey 
seldom cook their foml much. 1'hc shell-fish arc de- 
tached from the shell by heat, anti the fish are iKirtly 
roasted in their skins, without lieing cleaned. 

* When on board, one of them wu4'riduced to sit at 
the iliimer-tuble : after a few lessons, he handled Ids 
knife und fork with much dexterity. He refused both 
spirits and wine, but was very fond of sweetened water. 
Salt provisions were not at all to his liking, but rice 
and plumpuddiiig were agreeable to his taste, and ^ he 
literally craindlVdvthem into his mouth. After his ap- 
petite had hc'en satisfied, he was in great good humour, 
singing his ** Hey inch Ich,*' dancing, and laughing. His 
uiiiiiiiTv prevented any satisfactory inquiries being matlc 
of him relative to n viKMbulafy. 

* * One of these natives remained on hoard for upworcs 
of a week, and being washed and combed, he &>eamc 


two or three shades lighter in colour. Clothes were 
put on him. He was about ^enty-three years of 
age, and was unwell the whole tims he was on board, 
from eating such quantities of rice, &c. His astonish- 
ment was very great on attending divine service. The 
moment the chaplain began to itead from tlie book, his 
eyes were riveted upon liim, where they remained as 
long as he continued to read. At the end of the week 
lie became dissatisfied, and was set on shore, and soon 
appeared naked again. It was observed on presents 
being made, that those who did not receive any began 
a sort of whining ery, putting on the most doleful-look- 
ing cOuntenanecs imaginable. 

‘ They are much addicted to theft if any opportunity 
offers. The night before they left the hay, they stole 
and cut up one of the wind-sails, which had been 
scrubbed aud hung up on shore to dry. 

* Altliough we had no absolute proof of it, wc arc 
^inclined tp the beUef tliat they bury tlieir dead in 
caves.* 

Such is the amount of our information respecting this 
simple and primitive people. We know nothing of their 
origin, of tlieir social rooitners and customs, of tlieir 
language, or of their religion. They arc a liltlc section 
of the human race removed perhaps the farthest of any 
ftom civilisation, and in whom, from tliaC very eircuiii- 
stanee, wc take all the deeper interest. External con- 
ditiona seem to detain them at the lowest verge of human 
existence* ; and yet we believe they might make progress 
to a better state of being, notwillistanding the ajipa- 
rently iusiix>crable difilculties which now oxiposc it. 


ARTIFICIAL DUCK-HATCHING IN CHINA. 

O.vR /if tlifc greatest lions in Cliusnn (for we hove lions 
here as well as you in I^ondon) is an old (^liirinnmii, who 
hatches duck eggtt in thousands every sjn-iiig by nrtifiei.'d 
heat. Die first ejuestion pnt to a w^iit-Bcemg stranger 
who comes here is, whether he luirf seen llie liatcliing jiro- 
ccss; aiid if he bus not, be is bninediutely taken out to sets 
the oldThinainK,n and his ducks. An account r>f the house 
and the process will probably interest yon, and 1 therefore 
send you a h;af of my firivatc jounuvl, which 1 wrote on the 
momiijg itf iny first^visit. 

It w.'is a beautiful morning in the end of Mny, just such 
a nioniiiig ns w'c luivc in the same month in I’^tiginiid, f>t'r- 
haps .a little wanner; the sun Avns iijKin tlie grass, the 
hn*eze was cof)l and refreshing, and nllogetlier the elfeet 
prt>duceil ui>oii the sfstem vras of the most invigorating 
kind, and I siipXKJse I felt it more, having just arrixod from 
Hong- Kong, and suffering slightly from the uiiiienlthy at- 
mosphere of tliat island. The mist and vapour were rolling 
lazily along the sides of the hills which surround the plain 
on which the city of Tingliai is built ; the Chinese, w lio 
arc gcncndly early risers, were already proeeediiig to their 
daily IuIhmii's; and although the greater pari of the labour- 
ing ]>opukition arc very jK»or, yet they seem conteuti‘d and 
liajipr. Walking through the city, out at the north gate, 
and leavin')!^ the ramparts behind, I passed tliroiigh some 
rice fields, th,' first croj^of whieh is just jilantcd, and a five 
minutes' walk bronglit me to the poor man's cottage, lie 
received me with Chinese politeness; asked me to sit 
down ; offered me tea and his pipe, two things alwMvs at 
hand in a Cliinofw honse, and f>erfeetly iiidispensahle. 
Having civilly derlined his offer, 1 aslced iiermission to exn- 
inhif his ho^hing-houso, to wliich he iiuincdiatcly led the 
w’ay, and [^vc me the following account of the process. 
Fiwt, however, let mq lescrihc the house. 

The Clilnese cottaf^ generally arc wre* hed buildings 
of mud and stone, with damp earthen floors, scarcely fit i 
for cattle to sleeji in, and remind one of w hat the Scottish ! 
•frottages iferc a few years ago ; wliieli now, however, are I 
happily among the thmgs tliat were. The x’rcscnt one w as 
no exception to the general rule : bad fitting, loose, creak- 
ing doers; paper windows, dirty and tom; docks, geese, 
fowls, dogs, and pig^ in the house and at the doors, seem- 
ingly os important, and having equal rights with their 
masters ; thm there were children, grandehildrem,«uid, for 
aught that 1 know, great-grandchildren, all togetlier, form- 
ing a moat motley group, w'hich, with tlieir shaved heads, 
long tails, and stranfre costume, would be a capital subject 
for the x^cneil of Cruiksbank or U. B. 
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The hatchixiji^-liouse in built at the side of tlio coitnf^, 
imd ill a kind of long sl^d, ^vith mud walls, and thickly 
thatched with straw, yflong the cuds and down one side 
of the building arc a immber of round straw liaskcts, well 
plastered with mud, to prevent them from taking tire. In 
the bottom of each basket there is a tile placed, or rather 
the tile forms the botlom*of the basket ; upon this the lire 
acta, .*v.sni:ill tireplaco being below each basket. The toj) 
is open, having of course a straW' cover, which tits closely, 
and which covew the eggs when the process is going on, 
the whole haxing the appearance of ti vase which we some- 
times see placed upon a pedestal at home, or rather exactly 
likw the Chinese manure tanks, which iicrhaps aro less 
Known. In the centre of the shed there are a nuiiihgr of 
large bhclves placed one above another, ii]iAi which the 
cjigM are laid at a certain stage of tin? process. 

N\’lien t he eggs are brought, they are put into the baskfts 
described alic»ve, the lire is lighted below, and, according 
to sonic observations made with a thermometer, the heat 
Ki’])t lip seeming to range from Vii to lO'J degrees ; but the 
('hiiiauieii ii‘gnl:it.o the heat by their #\vii feeling|^ .and not 
b> theriiioim-ter, and therefore it will of course vary eoii- 
si(leral»ly. In four or five days after tlio eggs have been 
subject to this tcini>erature, they aro taken* cart' fullj' out, 
on(‘ by one, to a door in which anuinberof holes have been 
bored exactly tho si/tt of thoe^gs; they are then held in 
these lu>les, and the. Chiiiamcu look through to the light, 
and are able to tell whether they are gtiod or not. If good, 
they are taken bark, and rejilaecd in tlieir former miarters ; 
if b.ad, they aro of eourso excluded. In nine or fen days 
atler this, th.at is, about fourteen days from the eoimntmce- 
iiK'iit, the egirs aro taken out of the baskets, and sprcail 
out t>n the siielves which I ha.vo already noticed. Here no 
firt'-lu'at is n))pliiHl, but they arc covered over with cotton 
i'.nd a kind of blanket, remaining ill tliese circumstances 
about fourteen days nioro, when the young ducKs burst 
tlii'ir shells, and the poor Ciiinainaii's shed teciiwwiyi life. 
The.Mi sliolvos are large, and eapalile of holding m-iny thon- 
s'uids of eggs • and it is really .a curious .sight, jiai'tieiilhiiy 
during tiie two last days, when tho hatching takes place. 
The (Miiiiese who rear the young ducks iu^ho surrounditig 
country know lArfftTy'^hc d.ny wiieii they will be ready lor 
removal, and in two daysUfter the slielljs burst, the w’liolc 
of these little creatures are S<*ld, and conveyed to their 
new q uartcr.-!. — t 'orresjmidcui of Ath'meum, • 


MONASTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 

Their inoih* of living ni.ny he summed up in a sentence — 
an utter neglect of tho duty of religious tcaehei's, and the 
uiitraininrlled gralitieatioii of every pas.siuii. lluritiiig was 
a faxourite ]ia.stiine of theirs, ;uid of lu^io of their j»ri\ih'ge» 
w'cre they more Ji'alous. Their dejiendeiits were dragged 
befoi'c their courts, to endure temporal punishiijoiit in lliiji 
world, and to have directed against them aiiutliemas ns to 
the next, for the simillost infraction of their hunting or 
fishing prixili'ges. AVith regard to nobles as powerful as 
theuisebt'S, eunqilaiiiis are made to the Hovendgn, mid 
solemn ohligatiuns are. taken for the serurity of ihui-e saCTed 
rights. Hart and hind, bom.* and roe, the caries of falcons 
and tcrs«'ls, are to be preserved intact ; and luuitiiig with 
liouiid.s or nets, or setting traps Ut destroy game^ere siiis 
which searcely repentance could .atone for. luutiks 

themselves, loo, .a]>])eur to have been given slmcwlmt to 
puaehiiig, if we may judge fmm the jealousy of the neigh- 
lioiiring proprietors. The dull moiioiuny of a religious life 
they pleasantly variegated by such extiilnrntiug sfsirts, 
and the eontemiiorary literature is riek ill the glowing 
descriptions of thuir skilL On rising at theanatlii bell, the 
monk, after bis orisons were said, would, if of a ftlacid dis- 
position, take his rod, and on the ^nks of Ao cloasic 
Tw’eod, or at the Falls of Ciydc, he eowl with great benciit 
pass the forenoo% But if, again, of a more energetic dis- 
position, his hounds and liis net^w'oiild do effectual execu- 
tion upm the game of the monastic preserves. . On the 
inonk's return, he would shrive any unfortunate victim, who, 
like John dc Graham, was ignorant of the law, and sns- 
ecptible of flattery, and, with an appetite sharpened by hts 
forCToon's exercise, he would sit down to the plentiful ftspast 
which his hunting or fishing skill had catereil. Whc£.tpn 
bread wa^rovided by the fidelity of his flock ; a flagon of 
wine, too^%gs not waiiting to wash down the repast ; and 
from a transaction with certain Florentine mtftekants, it 
would appear that the priests of Glasgow had acquirc'd a 
refined tasto for foreign luxuries. Good living, however. 


did not always tlirlve with tho monkish constitution. 
Pious AS theytwero, they still were subject to the ills of 
life, and not ^ove tho aid of the Materia Mcdica. Tlie 
Glasgow fkthkre cspecinlly appear to have been very much 
troubled with peculiar affections of the stomagfi, and 
formally preserved in their cartulaxy a famous pill, to pro^ 
vent flatulency. The ]ieculiiir ingrodionts of this composi- 
tion are stated In detail ; but ns our medical knowledge is 
not Rof xtensivc as to enable us to speak decidedly of its 
merits^ we ^hink it better not to cpiotc the receipt, in Ouse, 
it mav^o incautiously n)>i>lied. Another celebrated pill is 
givenf with the^recoimneiidation that Pojie Alexander 
(the 8ixtli P) freqiiently used it, mid %hic1i had the groat 
advantage of not couipiMling the p.atient to intermit his 
usmal diet or his flagon of winc| The religious service of 
the dtiy, it might no thought, w^uld break iqi for a little 
the hirarity of tlin jolly brotlicrnood. But tills o])inion is 
finiiidt'd on rilisbike. 'J’hey threw' n plcns.mt air even over 
tkoglonpi or devotion, aniltfii their religious duties they 
were unable to restrain tlieir joluis. 'riiis liaving .apparently 
%e.andulised tho vulg/b*, certain riiJi^p w ere enacted, by which 
their conduct in this respect was to be regulated. The 
ear+nlary of Moray contains tlie CoiislUutiottcs Lyncomwux»y 
iiisoi-ted as projiev rules for the priests of that »virtheru 
province, frern which wo leani that they w'cre to enter tho 
phiee of wwiiliip, not with iiu.oleiit hieks, hut decently, and 
ill order; :iih 1 were to he guilty of no laughing, or of at- 
tempting the iierpetration of any bjiM* joki's (/w/yn* rhn ant 
ami at the sfime time were to conduct their whisper- 
ings in an under tone. Nature, however, will have its way. 

A full stomach is not tho be.st provocative to lively atten- 
tion, and it is therefon* far from wonderful that the fit hers 
dosed. lugCmiUy jirovided a remedy even for thi.s, and tho 
curious visitor will find in the niehes of the ruined walls of the 
clesiastical edifices of other days (laeillating seats, which 
rn u|)on a pivot, and require the utmost care of the sitter 
to kcvi> steady. 'JTie poor monk who w'ould dare to indulge 
in one short nap, would, by Ibis ino.<!t erui'l eontrh’nnee, be 
thrown forw.ard upon the stone floor of the edifice, to tho 
great danger of his neck, and be covered at the same time 
with ‘the base laughter and joking’ of his brethn.'ii. — JS'orlh 
JSrUis!i licvmv, ^ 

BLOW' PHOUnKBS OP I71P110VEMENT3. 

Tlie yVwM, a few months ago, bad some remarks on this 
subject, in W'hieh there is too much truth. Alter alluding 
to the number of nsKoeiationa for )>ublio iiniu'ovemeiit 
W'hieh every day gives birth to, uiid which seem to imply 
that there is no gi>vcniment to take up siieli public matters, 
it preq^'i ils to say— ‘ 'I'lio reports of comniiHHieiier.s publislied 
within tlicM* ten years an; .a ]»ejfei*t eiieycjloji.Tilia of eoni- 
mtsrcial, statistical, and Kanibiiry lore. There .m* blue books 
eiiongli to remodel a world, if a world could bo found tr:u*t- 
able enough for the preeess. But there it ends. As for 
any go%d that's done, parliament might .os well be a club 
of santw. It ostentatiously proehiinis its knowledge. It ] 
pereelvas and comiiieiKls impro^gy^mt^mt nequicbees hi 
fleterioratiOT. Three sessions have passed away siiice tho 
Tcyiort freiQ the Poor Jaw ConniuRsioiiers on the baiiitary 
emiditiuii of tlie hibonring ]K>pulation. 'J'he volume is fiftt 
biiikiiig down the gulf of time, and nothing is done. Other 
I reiiurtH on the R.arie subject have fidlowed, and still remain, 
wjiHt for tho i>reBent tlu'v are likely to remain, virgii»rc- 
portH,«tvcddefl to no legislation. Our respeetablu Hen.atora , 
might as well amuse theiiiselveM with drojqmig btr.aws into 
a stre.ani, and watching their ifcwiiv'.-ird progress, as in put- 
ting out blue books, destined only for the ra^ of ohliviun. 
Tho absurdity must star* our legislators in the very face, 
when they find thcmbelvi's auiioiiiieing truisms and noto- 
rieties .acknowledgcu and Known by all the wotld years and 
years. "Why do people who, in their place and legitimato 
post, can re\pedy iUsf content themselves with procluiminff 
them to those who cannot? AH tho world knows, of 
couno, th.'it 1 lorley Street is not only a pleasanter, Lnt a 
JiealThier locality th.m Honndsditeh; that streets arc better 
man Inncs, lii»s thaiL roiiHs .and alleys; that one family ' 
in a tenement is better than ten, one heil in a room hotter 
than f iilf-a-drnsen, and so on ; that air, watej^nd fire, arc 
as iiercBsarj to health .as to comfort; tba^ewers under 
ground are/ better than noonday filth. Since tMere were 
cities, these traths have been matters of iiainflil recogni- 
tion. llie recent reports only show, with details and cir- 
cumstances, tha^ what is trM everywhere, and espeeiaUy 
of ^ tioiii lions (atics, is true in the most [lopnlous city 
all. My iWs and gentlemen, we know it — everybody 
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knows it \ what then ? The answer is, fuat we are to have 
a society to further these objects. Why ! what arc mem- 
bers of parliament made Ibr, if tlicy are to delegate the 
economical functions of government to No.\7, two pair to 
the riffhti Kxeter Hall? The legislature can effect these 
*^bjbcts— n Society can noli Every year only strengthens 
the conviction of sensible men, that governments imist give 
a higher place to questions of social economy, and mider- 
tuku them with a stronger hand, a wider aim, an. more 
.uniform system. The gn>at ol)ject of government, is the 
common weal. Whatever the state can recognise aCd pro- 
nounce to be hurtful to the public, ought to be conHldcred 
a crime. Nay, it sliAild not allow a man to hurt himself 
if it can prevent it, for w ilful self-tMijury is only a degree /)f 
self destruction. An und^ined streetj an uncovered sewer, 
a crowded garret, want ofVatcr, an atmSH]}hcrc needlessly 
vitiated witli ininsma or miiokc, arc all so many w'liolesale 
maiiHluughturs wliich kill their thonsands to the ones that 
die less silently by the knife the bludgeon^ by^can'lc|s 
carters or uncovered machinery. We know the jealousy 
which stands between soycreign isiwcf and private lilicriy f- 
but we venture to iireciict a time when ])cox>lc will pm- 
uouiiCC a liberty to mster hotbeds of moral crime and phy- 
sical infection, or to ])oiKon the air breathed by mynads, as 
a more e.iiormous license than the toleration of iiiratcs or 
banditti.* 

INFLUUNCK OF ACCIUENT ON GREAT MEN. 

It is a curious coincidence that the two greatest Clianccry 
lawyers of their day should lioth have been forcx‘d into 
the profession by incidental bireiiinstnneca. Jloniilly says, 
th:it what )irineqinlly inthioiicud his decision waa the iKung 
thus enahlcd trt leavt* his siiiall fortune in his father's 
hands, insteud of bii} iiig u sworn clerk’s scat with it. * At 
a later ricriod of niy liCe — after a success at the liar which 
iny wildest and most Hauguiiie (Ikmiiih had never xiainted 
tt» me — wlieii 1 was gaining an income of L.UUOO or Ti..‘)0(K) 
a-yeiir — I have often relleeted h<iw .all that iirospcrity had 
arisen out of tlie iieeuniary diflieiilticH and c’untined cir^ 
cuinstaiiees of my father.’ Wedderbum (Lord l4augh- 
boroiigli) began as an advoe.atc at the Hootch bar. In the 
course of an alteniatioii witli tho^iliOrd President, he was 
firovitkcd to toll his lordship that he h.ad stiid as a judge 
what he could not justify as a gentleman. Ik'iiig ordered 
to make an n|Kilogy, he n'fused, and left the Scotch for the 
English bu^. What ('very one thought, his ruin, turned out 
the best thing that could bappi'ii to him — , 

* There's a divinity that siiniH's our ends, 

Jiotigli hew them how we iiin}'.' 

Lord TeiiicrdcirH early destiiiaiioii w'as changed h}^ a dis- 
np|K)iniment. When he and Mr .liisiico Kieluirds won* 
m>ing the home circuit, they visited the cathedral at Canter- 
bury together. Kieluirds commended tlio voice of a singing 
man in the choir. * Ah/ said Lord Tenterdcn, * tbabis the 
only man 1 ever en\ied! Wlien at sehool in tliis town, 
W(' were eandidati'M for a ehorister’s plnee, and he obtained 
it.* It is now well'ii.A': .. that tlic Duke of ^Veluiigton, 
when n snlmltern, was anxious to retire from the army, 
aii|l uet unity applied to Lord (\'imdeu (tlieii lord-lieiiteiiant 
of ireluud) fur a couiniissiouersliip of eiistoiiis ! It is not 
always true, theii« that iiifii dotiiied to jihiy conspieiions 
parts in the world have a eonsi'ioiisncss of their euiqing 
I gri'aVtiess, or ]iati('uee to bide their time. Their holies grow 
IIS their eiqiaeity cxiiaiuls with cireiiiiistaiiees ; hniiohra on 
honours nriso iik«‘ Alps on Alps ; in asi'ending one they 
entch a glim|)sc of another, t\li the last and highest, which 
w*:iH veiled in mist when they started, stands out in bold 
relief against llic sky . — Ediubarph ShTivir. 

f 

IMITATION. 

Amongst the causes assigned for t.!m continuance and 
diffusion of the same moral si'ntimrntVamongst iiiankind, 
may be mentioned iinitiitioii. The etlicncy of this principle 
is most obsen*ablo in children : indeed, if there Ik? anything 
iu them which desen’es the name of an instinct, it is their* 
propinisity to imitation. Now, there is nothing which 
children imitate, or apply more readily, than exprcijiions 
of affection aversion, of approbation, hatrcil, resent- 
ment, ani^the like ; and when these passions and expres- 
sions are once connected, which they soon will be by the 
same aasoeiation which unites words with their ideas, tho 
passion will follow the cxpi:f:''9ion, and attach upon tho 
ol>leet to which the child has been accustomed to ay.ply 
ihc epithet.— i’a.Vy. • • 


GOOD SEED. 

Likk seeds deep hid in tho th^ktess earth. 

Or buried In dead men's tombs, 

'Till ibo siiado of tho labourer casts them forth. 

Or the traveller's search c^umos— 

Revived Again in tho upper air, 

Not one of their jiuwers is lost ; 

Plant them, they root and flourish fair, 

And bring forth a goodly host 
Of offspring, though centuries may have past 
Binoe they in tluar darksome cells were ctwt. 

Bo is tho word tho poet preaches : 

Th^kood Bi'ed may sct'ui to die. 

And tho fruit of the holy creed ho teaches 
Re hidden from human eye : 

If tho vital germ of truth bo there. 

It never con pcrisli wholly. 

Rich blossom and fruit it will surely bear, 

^Though for long years buried lowly ; 

Other hands may bring it to light, and tend ; 

Bui tho seed of good thoughts has a fruitful end. 

D. M. M. 


ROOKS BREEDING IN NOVEMBER. 

In tho month of November 11M4, WTites a cnrrcspoiKh'nt 
of the Zoologist, my attention was attracted to a large 
solitary nest in tlie ouiennost branclics of an old elm tree, 
not far from the park entrance to Broughton i’astle, Ox- 
fordshire : at first I cnncludc'd it iiinst be a magpie’s, which 
hud become exposed by the fail tif the leaf ; however, on 
looking again, I discovered that it was inhabited by a pair 
of rookai; and was afterw'ards told by roiiic laliourers, who 
bad watched its building, tlial the rooks were now' sitting. 
By the assistance of n glass, 1 was soon able to confinn 
theis stntoment, as well us to watidi tlu* iirncess of iiieubu- 
iion. I think itirmst have been on tlic JHtli of November 
that the young, were hatched, at lc.*)st I judged so from 
se.cing the old onus carry np food (grji;!> Ac. which si'cmi'd 
plentiful) for several days after tiiat date. This frosty 
inoniings of the following vwek made the yming ones cry 
out bitterly ; jvhen the weather bec'omiiig more and moro 
severe, put an end to their sufferings. ‘ Jt seemed hoiiio 
time before tlic old ones could believi* it ; at any rale they 
w'ere ver>’ iinwillii^ to quit the branebes near tlieir nest. 
Tlic situation which tliuy had sclucted w'lis several hundri'd 
yards from tho regular rookery, and, during tlu? time of 
incubation, six or seven other rooks might be seen looking 
on in mute nstouislinicnt at their ni'iglibuurs’ mistake. I 
do nut recollect ever having seen on record such an instance 
as tho alKive. Was it the second brood of the ye.ar, or the 
brood of birds W'bich were liatched in ihc early spring ? 
l>Ve arc awnre of a luiir of huusc-siiarrows having coni- 
mcnecd building for their second brood on tho lith of 
Heptember in the same year. 'J'hc nest, which was among 
the higher branclics of a plane, w’us cuinploti'd in a day or 
tw'O from nn'iabundaiicc of dried bay and knut-gniss at 
hand, and tlie female began to sit on the :’5th or 2Gth. A 
few' days after, the branches W'crc stript of their deeayiiig 
leaves, av^ the nest thrown to the ground, showing* the 
remains ofs^yu eggs, four of w'hich wuidd have been pro- 
ductive.J 

THE REVENUES OF TUE MIND. 

Tlio car and tlie eye arc the mind’s receivers : but the 
tongue is only ^uflcd in expending the treasure received. 
If, thereforo, the revenues of the mind be uttcn?(i us fast or 


fui^'or tbau they are received, it cannot be but that tlio 
mind miisl iicods bo^nre, and can never lay u]) fur jmr- 
ebase. But if the receivers take in still with no utteraiiec, 
the mind may soon grow a burden to itiC'lf, and unprofit- 
able to others. 1 w'ill not toy up too much, and utter uo- 
thing, lest 1 bo covetous : nor spend much, and store up 
little, lest I be prod^jjial and poor . — Bishop Halt. 
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NJ5W PACTS RESPECTING MARY 

queen of scots. * 

A Russian nublc, Prince Labanoff, has devoted fourteen 
years to the oollcetion of documents respecting* Mary 
Queen of Scuts, including her pwn letters, and tlic com- 
nuinications of her ambassadors, and the result of his 
labours has just appeared in seven goodly octavos. 
The degree of ofiginality pertaining to this publication 
may be partly catimatc’d from the liict, that it presents 
four hundred of the queen's own letters, hitherto un- 
known to the public. The most remarkable feature of 
tiie w'ork is its tendency to clear Mary's name of much 
of the reproach that luis hitherto rested upon it^and to 
add to the likelihood which formerly an aeute, and at 
the same time impartial person, might have appre- 
hended, that the common view of this lady's charartcr 
is in a great measure a piece of party fiction. We pro- 
pose licrc to run over a few of the now Tnaiters which 
conibino in I*rincTl-iflII»iBofl’'8 collection to this effect, 
not with any design to consider the qitestiou critically, 
which indeed in our short space would bs a vain at- 
tempt, but merely to lielp a little towards the gratifica- 
tion of the public curiosity on a point which will be 
adverted to in many quarters where the perusal of the 
entire book is unattaiiiahle. 

What appears most broadly and strikingly in this 
collection is, the zeal and firmness o( Mary in her reli- 
gion. From first to last — as the queen of two states, 
and as a hopeless captive in a foreign land — she main- 
tains Imt one tone ns a sincere Catholic, ready alike to 
use iwwer w'hcn she has it, and w'heii she has not, to 
sacrifice her life, for the restoration of that form of faith 
in her own country and. In England. It appears that, 
at the close of licr life, having no hope of hof son siding 
with the ('atholie party, and having been hcutlcssly 
deserted by him, she bequeathed all her interm in the 
English succession to riiilip II. of Spain ; aniiiipotcnt 
net of course, but showing will. Seeing this determina- 
tion of her mind, and remembering the atrocious acts 
(lone in those days for the objects clicijsbcd by her — 
and by none were more wicked deeds done tha|j by her 
own uncles of the house of Guise — ^wc'arc not t«wond(^ 
that she should have had so little R^ndship from the 
partisans of theq^ppositc faith, or that men of thsir 
stamp in such an age should ||avc been governed by 
no nice scruples in their conduct towards lier. I^is not 
our part, however, to regard the motives or objects of 
parties : we are caUed on solely to consider their acts, 
to ascertain what those truly were, and to judge of tfiem 
according to the abiding and universal rules of justice. 

The moK controverted part of Mary's life commences 
with her marriage to Lord llarnlcy in 15C5.« It now 
clearly appears that she was led to marriage at this 
time against lier will, and as a measure of political 


cv<^ieQoy; and that shcashosc Darnley from no per- 
sonal preference, nq romantic aittachmciit, as has been 
Thought, but because he vras a Stuart, next to herself 
in the English succession, and, as a Catholic, ngrfeable 
to that section of her subjects wliich she was most 
anxious to gratify. One powerful consideration in this 
marriage was its enabling licr to bear her part against 
the maebinations of her natural brother, the Karl of 
Murray, whose ambition it was to be in one shape or 
another tlie actual ruler of Scotland. The marriage 
was disappointing to ^furray and to Elizabeth ; and the 
former, with the secret aid of the latter, immediately 
raised a reliellion agninst his sister. Defeated by !Mary 
agd the faithful part of her subjects, lie lied to the 
English court, where he recidvod protection. The con- 
cern which Randolph, the English resident at Kdln- 
hurgh, had in Murray's rebellion, is shown in a letter of 
lilary to her English ambassador, Robert Melville, now 
imblishod for the first : * JMclville,' she says, ‘it is 
not unknown to j^ouhow, before your departing, W'cliad 
granted our pardon to John Johnstown, who coming 
home, and this same day lieiiig before us, we inquired 
of him the cause of his departing, lie answered, that 
in the middle of August last he w’as smit for by A1 aster 
liandolph to come and speak w’ith him at liis lodging, 
at David Forrester’s, wliithcr be came; and after some 
dcelarafion made to him by Mr Randolpli, liow he was 
niy Lord of Alurray’s servant, and one Avhom he would 
specially trust, Aliister Randolpli delivered to him three 
sattks ijf money scaled, wherein was contained (as was 
said) three thousand crowns, which he, at Randolph’s 
desire, (^nv^’^ed to St Andrcws^jlllfi^lfriivcred the same 
to my Lnd}>^Iurrny, receiving her receipt for it, which 
he carried hack to Randolpli. And fearing that tl\^ 
nnfttcr might lie discovered, he (Johnstown) durst not 
rciiiain, but departed. Ami at Ihc very time that we 
wenf receiving this declaration, Mr Randolph liappcnilig 
to be i^esent with our council discussing matters relat- 
ing to the borders, wc tliou^jit it not inconvenient to 
report to him the report made to us, ain^ show liim 
plainly that in coiisidera^on the queen, our good sister, 
his mistress, had nvt only to our dearest brother, the 
king of France, and to his ambas.‘*ador resident there, 
but also to Monsieu^ Rainbolctz, bis late ambassador 
here, and by*Ran(l(9ph to ourselves declared, that sho 
had ijpithcr aided, nor was willing to aid and support 
our rebels w'ith men, money, or otherwise, to our dis- 
pleasure ; whicif w'c take to be undoubtedly true, and 
will lofc for r.o oilier at her liands ; such account do we 
make of her and lier dcelurntion, given dlf^at behalf, 
which we can in no wi.se mistrust. Yet that lie, fier ser- 
vant and minister, occupying a peaceable charge, exm- 
trary to licr ivill and meaninvi should undertake a thing 
so p^udici.^ to the peace, we could not but think very , 
strange of ii, and had right good occasion Ijp be ofibnded 
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with hif mifb^Tionr, that within imrkO|m realm had i 
comforted them with money to our dl|pleMura, who 
were onr leb^ and with whom we^had ibt cause to be { 


awcrmble for his conduct to his own mistresa The 
crookedness of policy thus shown in Mary’s Aiemies 
'contrasts strongly with her implicit, unsuspectiik faith 
in the good feeling and conscientiousness of Elizai^h. 

The documents here adduced respecting the murder 
of Riccio, make dear the motives of the various parties; 
Damley having none hssides nis^wish to secure ttie 
crown matrimonial, in ^idi the poof Italian hud op- 
posed him. Randolph wrote at the time to Cecil a 
scandalous letter impeaching the queen’s honour. His 
credibility ns a witness against her so soon after, she had 
convicted him of the baa?st duplicity, might he safely 
left to impartial connid'iration ; hut it is well to know 
that,^rom the various documents now brought forward, 
there cannot remain the slightest shade of suspicion 
against Mary on this score. The assassination of Uiccio, 
over and above the personal motive of Darnley, was a 
Protestant move necessary to turn affairs at the Scottish 
cour^ so as to allow of Murray and his friends being 
pardoned for their rebellion. It wu, in the sixteenth 
century, what a change of ministry through a vote in 
the House of Commons is at the present day. The reli- 
gious fedings of tliat time, so far ffrom forbidding, sti- 
mulated such barbarities. 

The whole behaviour of Darnley from this time was 
such as to alienate tftc affections of the queen. He seems 
to have liceii an utter fool, witli all the qualities of in- 
troctablcness and waywardness which that term implies. 
Yet all the evidence that apitcars represents Mary as 
Dubniitting to his follies with patience. In November 
1566, four months after tfie birth of her son, her prin- 
cipal lords — Murray, Bothwdtp Huntley, Argyle, and 
Maitland of liCtfiin^Hon — came formally to her at Croig- 
inillar, to propose that she should divorce Damley ; but 
phe tdd them that she would abide the will of Provi- 
dence to be ndieved from her present sufferings, and 
positively refused to go into the scheme. One reason for 
this resolution on Mary's part may have been of a poli- 
tical nature. In her communications at this time with 
Elizabeth, it is evident that her predominant aim was 
to secure her being declared the heir-presumptive of 
the English throne. It might seem to her &at tlie 
English people were nut tlie more likely to favour her 
hopes, if they saw her engaged in suing a divoAse from 
her husband, not only from a consideration of the inde- 
corum which alWt^TMt^f-nds such on act, but because it 
lessened her pros))ect of heirs of her own bofty. Within 

5 ^montli of tlio death of Damley, namely, on the 13th 
onuary 1567, she is found writing a complaisant leVicr 
to Elizabctli, urging her pretensions to bo declared the 
hqr of the English emwn. * Always,’ she says, *jiave 
we commended us and the equity of our cause to you, 
and have certainly looked for your friendship tnerein ; 
whereon wc have continually trusted; and now we think 
us fully assured of the same, having thereof ao large 
proof by knowledge of your goad mind and entire affec- 
tion, declared by your said umbas^dor, as also by our 
servant Rolicrt Melville; not doubting but in time 
convenient you will pro(*eed to the perilling and con- 
summation of that which you haVa begux to utter, as 
well to your own people as to other nations, the raison 
you have of tlie equity of our cause and your ai&ction 
toward us ; and namely, in the oxam^ping of the wsH 
supposed to be made by the king your father, which 
some would lay aa a bar in our way ; according is your 
own promnb''vaus, aa well contained in your letter sent 
by our Servant Robert Melville, wherem be baa made 
us report tliat you would proc^ therein before your 

r? 

* For ths traailatioa of thia and aome of tho emiiiiig eM^.ta 
from the qiMwali comopondance, we ars indebted to the Sthe- 


noMlily (being at this present assembly) departed to- 
wards their own houses.’ At date of this letter, 
Damley was sick of small-pox. • Immediately after, 
^Sxry was informed of a plot which he was alleged to 
have formed for seizing the infant prince, and ratting 
himsdf made regent in his niftne. Even while having 
such grounds of suspicion against him, she is found 
writing to her ambassador in France, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow--* Always we perceive him occupied and busy 
enough to have inquisitiou of our doings ; which, God 
willing, shidl always be such as none sfiall have occasion 
to be offended with themf or to report of us any way but 
hanbwahhf ; ifiowsoever he, bis fatber, and their favourers 
speak, who we know wont no good will to give us 
taouble, if their power equalled tlieir inclinations.’ It 
need hardly be asked, if a person with such reasons for 
standing well with tlie world, and who gives such in- 
contestable evidence of her having Ixicn alive to those 
reasons, ^was at alUikely to be engaged in a conspiracy 
for the murder of her husband? an event which, whether 
she had any concern in it or not, could not but be damag- 
ing to her immediate aflliirB, as well as her prospects. 

A letter of Mary to th^A^bishop of Glasgow, writ- 
ten the morning after the murder of Damley, adverts 
to some information he bad communicated to her ns to 
designs against herself; and she expresaes her belief that 
the explosion of the house was designed for herself like- 
wise, as she had slept in it three out cf the seven pre- 
ceding days, and was only prevented from sleeping in it 
that night by the chance of having had to attend a 
masque at Holyroodhouse. Bothwell, the actual mur- 
derer, pow comes prominently forward. The common 
supposition is, that Maiy favoured his escape from the 
trial to which he was subjected at the instance of Dam- 
leyis father. It appears that he was in reality protected 
by a confederation of nobles, amongst whom were those 
; who soon aftewirards deposed the queen. These men now 
associated in a bond for the purpose wS^procuring a mar- 
riage between Mpry and this Hfrodous niomber of their 
corps. And it is remarkable of this association that its 
leader, Morton, had been concerned in the murder of 
Ilarnlcy. That the queen had any inclination to the 
propos^ match, there is not a particle of sound evi- 
dence ; for the celebrated letters afterwards produced in 
a casket are manifestly abase and clumsy forgery. That 
it was, on religious grounds, objectionable to Maiy, is 
indubitable, for Bothwell was a Frotestant See, then, 
the actual progresFof events. Bothwell, armed with the 
bond favouring his suit of Mary’s hand, seized her person 
as she was travelling from Stirling to Edinburgh, and Im- 
mediately conducted her to his castle of Dunbar, where 
she was kept a prisoner for several days. Let it be 
remembered that» at that time, there was no standing 
I army, not even a regiment of guards, to support the 
I head of tlie govemment in Scotland. Mary dci>cndcd, 

I for the means of ^maintaining licr place and function, 
upon good-will of the nobility. Is it surprising 
that, sinlpng under this indignity, to which her chief 
nobles appeared to have conspired, slie should have 
been induced, for the sake of her reputation as a woman, 
as well as for maintaining her place as a queen, to 
consent to odious match which was soon after 
carried into Effect? And can we have any doubt of the 
mal viefs of Morton and his confederates in promoting 
the maniage, wl^ we find them immediately after 
taking advantage^f the infamy which it produced, to 
raise the standard of revolt againstsfier, and in briri^ 
space effecting her detheonemeut? In the whole series 
of proeeedings, Mary appears as the victim of force. 
At the marriage ahe was habited in deep mourning. 
The state of her fieeiings on the enminp of the day ^ 
the •nimtials^ is evinced by De Croc, the French am- 
bassador, who visited her at her own request. * 1 per- 
ceived,’ says he, * a strange formality between her and 
her husband, which she begged me to eiufiKt saying 
that If Itew her sad it was because she dia not wish to 
be happy, aa she said ohe never could be, wishing onfy 
foe death. Yesterday/ he adds, * being all alone in a 
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doaet with the Earl jf Bothwell, she called aload for 
them to give her ^ fiiife to kill heraelf with. Thoie 
who were in the room adjoining the cloaet heard her/* 
There is also evidence of Bothwdl regarding her aa a 
person requiring to be watched, that he might work out 
Ilia ends successfully. In her own communication to the 
Prench court respecting the pwriage, she sneaks as 
follows : — * When he saw us like to reject all his suit 
and offers, in the end he showed us how far he had pro- 
ceeded with our whole nobility and principals of our 
estates, and what they had promised him under their 
own handwriting. If we had cause, the% to be «sto- 
nished, we remit us to the judgment of the king, ihe 
queen,' and others our friends. Seeing ourself in jiis 
power, sequestered from the company of our servants 
and others of whom we might ask counsel ; yea, seeing 
them upon whose counsel and fidelity we had before 
depended, whose force ought and# must mountain our 
authority, without whom in a manner we aie nothing, 
beforehand already won over to his wishes, and so we 
left alone as it were a prey unto him -, many tilings we 
resolved with ourself, but c^uld never find a way of 
escape. And yet gave he us little space to meditate with 
ourself, ever pressing us with continual and imi^rtunate 
suit* It may be asked if this is the language in which 
she could have been expected to write to a friendly 
potentate respecting a husband whom she had married 
under the influence of an infatuated passion, as jepre- 
Bcnted by her enemies. In short, while there is no 
worthy evidence of any love on Mary's part towards 
Bothwell, or of a single motive of another kind which 
she could have for such a marriage ; while, on the con- 
trary, it was, as the event proved, likely to be-most 
injurious to her; there is abundant evidence ofathe 
affair having sprung from the ambition of this profligate 
man, and been effected by the assistanqc of a set of his 
compeers, who sg::?5;i this step a sure means of effecting 
an object long desireShby tlicm— the destruction of a 
ruler opposed to them in faith, and ii^iose continuance 
in power was dangerous to the ProteHtaist cause. In 
five weeks from the marriage these men had immured 
the queen in Lochleven, wl^c Bothwell was an outlaw 
roaming through the northern seas. 

The whole subsequent conduct of Mary respecting 
Bothwell is accordant with the supposition of the mar- 
riage having been contrary to her will. She parted 
with him at Carberry without a sigh. In her letters 
after that event, she is not found alluding to him. 
That she declined a projiosed divorce the month after 
their parting, may be considered as owing her hav- 
ing been pregnant of a daughter, now ascertained to 
have been born at Lochleven, andT who died a nun 
in France. The trial got up between Elizabeth and 
the Scotch lords, during her imprisonment in England, 
with a view to establish her guilt, ended, as is well 
known, in a complete failure. But the craning evi- 
dence on the exculpatory side is in the cir^pmstances 
connected with the death of Bothwell This wretched 
m^n perished in a Danish prison ten years after his 
fall. Mary then wrote as follows to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow : — * Information has been reoaved here of the 
death of the Earl of Bothwell, and thaV Before his de- 
cease he made an ample confession of his cAme, 
declared himself the guilty author of the assAslnation 
of the late king, my husband, of wlMi he exmssly ac- 
quitted me, testlfKing to my innocence on me peri) of 
his soul's damnation; and siqpe, if this be true, ^s 
testimony would he of the greatest value to me against 
the false calumnies of my enemies, IJteg of you to in- 
vestigate the truth by sill the means possible. Those 
who were present at this dedaratioii, which was after- 
wards signed and sealed by them in the form of a last 
will and testament, are Otto Braw, of the castle of Elcem- 
bro; Pari^raw, of the castle ot Vascut; Mr Gnllun- 
Btamc, of tne castle of Fnlkenster ; theBisfiop of Skonen, 


and four miubitrates of HuA town. If De Monceaulx, 
who has iorfhtly trafficked in that country, would make 
a voyage thither to inquire more particul|rly, I ^uld^ 
be glad to empl<^ him for the purpose, anci to ftAfllR' 
money for his travelling expenses.* Now tliis document, 
which Mary wislied to he produced, was sent to Elisa- 
beth,|but oy hir suppressed. Morton, who was now 
regeim in«Sootland, is at the same time found imprison- 
ing i^an for spreading a report of the existence of such 
a document Ikince liabanoff has, however, obtained an 
originid and undoubted copy of Botliwdl'a dedLaration, 
fhowing that tlic i^count wl^h Mary had heard of it 
was correct A*miui in BotlJreirs circumstances could 
have no motive to clear tlie uharacter of Mary, if she 
had actttiillv been guilty. The publication of this im- 
portant dodument is defeigcd the prince till he shall 
give us* an eighth and final vq)ume, stating Ids own im- 
pressions from tho^tcresting ssrics of papers contained 
in tlie seven already published. # 

Such are the leading points of the evidence nowlvought 
out in favour of the iimocence of Mary. It is an evi- 
dence which will not be satisfactory to the sectarian 
spirit still alive respecting the history of her times ; but 
to minds independent of that influence, it will carj^ 
much weight. The wonder with candid persons wiU 
now be, tliat they did not long ago suspect the soundness 
of the prevalent views respecting Mary, seeing that she 
was exactly in those circumstances which make fair 
treatment next to impossible. All moiiarcbs succeeded by 
new and hostile dynasties, all statesmen and all political 
yeas superseded by others of ai/opposite stamp, are 
sure to be misrepresented. Knowing these things, it ap- 
pears strange that we did not long since susprot the 
vulgar histoiy of Queen Mary, merely from the circum- 
stance that the representatives of opposite religious and 
political systems had been in possession of power ever 
since her time. Wc Aight have been startled, if by 
nothing else, by reflecting that Mary is held infamous 
on a merely suspected connexion with tlie crime of 
murder, while Elizabeth, who is known for certain to 
have taken measures to have Mary asBassinated, who 
called Sir A. Pawlett a precise fellow, because he would 
not do tlie deed, and who actually did murder Mary 
under form of law, is handed down as a paragon of ex- 
cellenoe. The impartial public has been deficient in 
shrewdness, but we trust it will not be deficient in man- 
fuloess to express its sense of the new bearing of this 
question. 


* TnodatUm In 'W’.Tumlnill'sedltiOB of Letters of ICsrvBtasrt 
Dolman: IMS. 


FAftMING FAST ANDjyiEBBNT. 

NoTttXNO dbuld be more erronews than the attempt 
whidh is sometimes made to draw a lino of distinctigu 
between the principle of raising food and the productira 
of wares in wool, in linen, in wood, or in iron. The one 
is about as much a manufacture as the other ; a tra^ng 
wild capital, an endeavour to accumulate profits, from 
the Btfl^ply of a marketable commodity, in the shortest 
time, and by the cheapest p^ricess. It is true that at 
one time a wider difference existed betweci^ the culture 
of the soil and those erts which are usually termed 
manufactures ; but that period has long since passed, and 
the two great branenes of industry are every day more 
closely approximating. The farmer — ^we^ speak more 
particularW^of SqpBaud — no longer builds his own 
she^, maJees his own harness, or fashions the irn^- 
meut|i by which he prepares the soil, but calls In 
|jbo assistance of the mason, the joiner, teeebanist, and 
chemist, himsSf taking only the lost division of the 
labouAby which the commodity is produced. Thus it 
is thar fanning, as a branch of induf trg^dfifers in no 
respect firom cotton weaving : it is an art, to th#perfoc- 
tion of which other arts must contribute their share ; 
its demands upon their aid becoming numerous in pro- 
portipn to the Remands fiJAn its produce. Nothing 
couV he fkipre conclusive of this view than g oontnuit • 
between the realities of British farmlnipin i845, m 
those wldch existed sixty of eighty yean oga 



so 
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Let iu take, in the fin t place, the\ra8tiona of the 
tem-atead, aa theae In erery caae mnat^pn the flrat 
at^ towarda an eataUlahnent At the pAlod to which 
thrae were little better than mud-hnta, being 
conatmcted of tnrf, or of alternate Uyera of tuif and 
at^ and covered with etmw, heath, or roahea. There 
mig^it be aome amall neceaaity for caipentiy in the 
framing of the roof or door, but otherwise the^hole 
could accompliahed by the hands on the fiiihn.|Now, 
a first-rate Scottish farm-stead will cost aeveral thousand 
pounds, requiring the joint labour df the architect, 
builder, joiner, auter, plumbers and ironsmith. The 
walla are of well-workeA atone, the woodwork uaualfy 
of foreign timber, therefy calling in ttie assiatanoe at 
the timber-merchant and ship-owner, and the slates or 
tiles also imply the work of another dassfof artisans. 
Indeed, a well-appointed farfii-stead, with idl its ofiEteer, 
its water-pipes, liquid mafiure-tanks, boiling and ateam-^ 
I ing apparatus, slicing, chopping, and thrashing machines, 
requUb in every respect as groat a variety of labour 
and mechanical skill os docs the erection of any other 
^toiy. Or let us look at the interior of the buildings, 
and compare the rough rude finish of a century ago 
with the finely-paved, plastered, and partitioned st^s of 
the present day. Then, the cow-houses and stables were 
darl^ dingy, ill-cleaned hovels; now, tliey are lighted 
and ventilated, and their inmates fed and curried with 
a care exceeding that — we are ashamed to own it — 
whi(fe some would grudge to bestow on their peasantry. 
In the mere erections of a farm, therefore, there is 


scarcely a point in ^mmon between the two periods ; 
no comparison between the frail hovel of turf aiSl 
straw, and the substantial structure calculated to en- 
dure for centuries. We never look, in fact, from the top 
of the passing coach at a farm-stead, with its symme- 
trical lines of elegant architecture and its tall chimney- 
stalk, but we feel we have a fa^toiy before us, as mucli 
as if a spinning-mill or iron-foun^y formed the prospect. 

Again, in directing our attention to the soil, either as 
regards the amount under culture, or the style of cul- 
tivation, nothing could be more strikingly dilTerent 
Eighty years ago, only a few fields around the home- 
stead came under the plough, the rest were left in rough 
pasture, heather, or furze, as laid down by the hapd 
of nature. Nothing could be more truly primitive than 
the agriculture of our grandfathers. Fences wefe few, 
and these of turf or dry stones ; hedges and beltings of 
wood were only coming into fashion round the mansions 
of the proprietors. Draining was unknown; tiie dry 
knolls and slopes alone were tilled ; the meadows were 
left for hay ; an^^ming or superabundance of water on 
ploughed land wS by an cqien furroq(, t(f expend 

itself in the next lower level; trenching was never 
thought of; and altogether, culture, in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the term, was of tlie most imperfect descrip- 
tion. Nor were the crops aimed at anything beyond 


wkat might have been expected from such a style of 
cultivation. Oats, peas, barley or bigg, ond^n at- 
tempt at wheat on some of the better lauds, may be said 
to have constituted the Wliole agricultural produce of 
Scotland; fer potatoes were ^ merely known as a no- 
velty, and turnips, bect-iooC carrots, the artificial 
grasses, and other green crops, wi're heard of only as 
things peculiar to more favoured climates. At present, 
what is the state of matters, at least in tlie more 
available districts? Every acre tifet tlief plough and 
spade can reach is under culture; sahstantial fences of 
atone and lime, hedgerows and ornamental paling, are 
things quite common ; and bdtings andiclumps of woA 
arc thickly scattered oveV the face of the crantry, 
alike for shgto and ornament Drmning and fbench- 
ing an^woriuflg wonders on the toil and dimate ; every 
rough place is made smooth; the furze^ heath, and 
broom are supplanted by crops of grain ; and bogs and 
noraases are converted iqto fertile fields. Gropa that 
our Jbrefathers never coi^ have dreAned of, ares now 
MndlnzariaDtly under the climate of Soofland, cleat- 
^ a Mai itTolntioii boQi in our style of living and in 


the capelnlities of the countty as to popnlation. Wheat 
and p^toes maybe said to be the ata^ support of the 
populace; turnips, beet-root^ and the artificial grasses, 
are the basis of that enormous amount of butcher-meat 
which is now consumed ; oats and barlqy are now subor- 
dinate artides of food. By thir high advancement the 
rental of the land has in some cases been trebled; the 
farmer is compelled to seek from every square yard its 
produce; and owing to the equality to which be has 
brought it by modem skill, he can calculate upon its 
capabilities with about as much certainty as the engineer 
can calculate the power of his steam engine, or the pnn- 
ter tiie numVer of dieets which his machine will tiirow 
off in a given time. 

^rhis high state of cultivation could not, however, 
have been brought about except' by improved imple- 
ments and machinery— without in liEust, the aid of the 
mechanic, engineer, chemist, and naturalist Eighty 
years ago, a few Ipades and mattocks, rude wooden 
plohghs and harrows, a wain or two of wicker or of 
boards, some pack-saddles and rope harness, a fioil and 
a set of winnowing riddles, oonatituted the sum total of 
a farmer’s mechanical outfit: now, how different is the 
picture I His ploughs are of iron, and fashioned upon 
scientific principles os to draught width and depth of 
fhrrow ; and wc have at this moment u]fe ards of a score 
of models before us, each laying claim to some advan- 
tage as to draught, drilling, subsoiling, trenching, or 
even to draining, for this process can now be executed 
by the plough alone. Nay, we have seen the steam 
plough at work, and have faith in the prediction that 
aa the uurfaco of the country becomes more easy and 
regular under the present systems of culture, this 
gigantic machine wiU come into very general opera- 
tiofi. As with the plough so with the harrow; the 
wooden implement has been superseded l^ one of iron, 
and by other instruments of tiie sa^m e family, as the 
grubber, tlie scarifier, the hoi^c^sHtR? Ac. each being 
applicable to soive speci^^ purpose. The dodpole and 
mallet which were applied to the refractory glebe of 
former years, have generally given way to rollers of 
various kinds ; and the hand that used to scatter tlie 
seed broadcast lias in many cases only to tend a machine 
that will do the work with a precision, regularity, and 
economy, setting the human instrument at defiance. We 
o^n wonder what would be the surprise of a departed 
grand-unde, who was wont to sow his little acre of 
turnip by shaking 'a bottle of seed along the drills, the 
discharge being regulated by a bit of perforated paper 
tied over the mouth of the vessd, were he to revisit 
the world, and see a first-rate turnip machine taking 
four drills at once, and not only sowing and covering 
tho seed, but dropping and eartliing the manure at the 
same time. Nothing certainly could more excite his 
simj^e wonder; and yet the turnip-sowing machine is 
but one of a hundred similar inventions, all calculated to 
lessen fife sum of rural labour. In former times, the 
mcchanick skill of the country joiner and blacksmith 
was quite sufllcient for the wants of the farmer ; nay, 
these men were mere labourers, fashioning the material 
which he usually supplied. Now, the system is totally 
revolutionisqj^we have the 'agricultural implement 
maker,’ las a distinct profession, dwelling in cities, 
I^Bessiqg large capital, and employing draughtsmen. 
Joiners,' turners, o^ineers, and braziers. New inven- 
tions are rising into notice every day ^patents are rife ; 
and few of our large towns but have museums, in which 
the reraltB are displaydfi. for the study of the agricul- 
turist* 

It would he fAiitiei^<l|o attempt an enumeration of 
modem agricultural implements and inventions, and 
yet there ore two or thx^ which cannot be omitted in 
a contrast like the present In the matter of vehicles 
and their outfits, nothing could be more uri^ly dissi- 
milar tl^ the attainments of the two pemds. For 
want of good roads, pack-sad^es were more numerous 
than wains or cars; and wains were rude dedges, 
dragged dowly along by oxen. The harness of the 



cattle— whether herseB or oxen— wai generally made at ihall moet req^re. Thni we lum dozens bf artificial 
by-lionrs by the ploughmen or farmer himself, and manures ini^ra^, prepared, and patented by the ablest | 
consistedof an assortment of straw or tow-ropes, wooden chemistsofjrodem times— again oonlintting the iiropo- 
frames, and tliong#of untanned skins. Now, the carts sition with which we set ou^ that in ewy particiuar 
and wagons are of light and elegant construction, re- agriculture is more and more approximafing 
quiring the labour of ^ special class of artisans ; and ideas of a manufacture. 

nothing could be more comidete than the harness of the As yet we have said nothing respecting the condi- 
saddler, which calls in the skill of the tanner and tionjf the farmer as iufiuenced by this rapid advance- 
currier, and the art of tlie brazier and silversmith, menfl but our comparison would be partial and iiu- 
Could we recall the shaggy fiirm-borse of 1745, with perfelt vAthout some allusion to the vast change which 
his rude furniture, and place him alongside of the sleek it has effected in this particular. Formerly, the fiurm- 
slyitely animal of the present day, caparisoned in his house was a humble single-storeyed tenement, with two 
elegant harness, the contrast would be as decMedly or three apartments a* most, and these but very indif- 
startling as that between tlie savage i^ his tattered rerently furnislgid p the wall# were roughly plastered s 
blanket and the well-dressed gentleman. ' Again, if we there was either no ceiling, of one formed of boards and | 
compare the simple flail of our ancestors with the Im- matting ; and in a majority of instances, the floors were 
proved steam thrashing-mill of the present day, we earthen. (The dairy and poultry were cither managed 
shall find a diflbrence even more astonishing. Sixty %nder*the same roof, oi^in adjoining sheds ; and the 
years ago, tho ploughman prepansd two rods of well-^ house being situated in the Anic range or square with 
dried ash, pierced an eye in each,lMnnected4hem by a the byres and stables, aflbrdeif anything but a facility 
free hinge of cord or dried eel-skin, and this constituted for order and cleanliness. Now, how different is the 
Uie flail, the only thrashing implement till a recent arrangement I It is only the oUicr. day tliat wo visited 
period which Britain could iMost ot. Slow, tedious, and a Fifeshire farm, and found the dwdling-housc rivalling 
expensive, ti\is implement cfluld no more have met our the handsomest of our suburban villas in style and corn- 
present requirements than could the spinning-wh^ of fort Embosomed in shrubbery, possessing a suite of 
our grandmotj^ers. The thrashing-machine took its public and private rooms, and having the kitchen, scul- 
place, at first small and imperfect, but now on many Icry, and dairy arranged behind, and screened from 
farms a complete instrument— moved by steam, and not view with admirable taste, it was a mansion that might 
only thrashing out the grain, but winnowing it, dress- have accommodated a nobleman. Nor is this a soil- 
ing it, and sacking it quite ready for the market The tary instance, for wc could point to hundreds of such in 
farmer need never unyoke his horses firom their ordinary the lowland counties, where eighty years ago there was 
field-work, so far as thrashing is concerned ; lie has nothing superior to a modern roa^jhide cottage. Then, 
only to light his furnace in the morning, by breakfast %)o, tlie farmer, dressed plainly in homespun woollen, 
the steam is up, and before dinner as much grain is toiled with his labourers, sat and generally mealed with 
thrashed, cleaned and ready for sale, as a dozen flail- them in the kitchen, and altogether led a simple life, 
men covdd have prepared in a month. In fact? the little exalted above that of liis hinds. His sons took 
thrashing-miU is one of the most obvious applications their regular share of out-door labour, his wife and 
of mechanical skill to the manufacture of human food, daughters attended tO|^he kitchen, spun, managed the 
and quite as penbct ‘i^it8 results os is the spinning-mlU poultry and dairy, and were generally the first on the 
or XKiwer-looin. • harvest-field. Now, the farmer and his family dress 

It is not, however, in the mere suhsiitjption of inge- expensively ; his duty is to conduct, not to labour with 
nious and powerful machinery for implements simple his own hands; he never mingles with his servants un- 
and imperfect that agriculture is approximating more loss to direct ; his sons are beginning to be educated in 
and more to the condition at a manufacture ; there those sciences necessary to the perfection of tlieir art ; 
are inventions and appliances* totally new which bear his daughters are taught every accomplishment of mo- 
equally on this view of the matter. Take, for example, dem education, take no share in the labour of the farm, 
the subject of draining. The excavations are not now and finly attend to such household duties as devolve 
filled merely with stones gatlieredfrom the land or dug upon ladies in town. The farmer keeps his thorough- 
from the quarry, but are fitted with tiles and pipes of bred horse, or drives his own curricle ; attefads market 
clay, concrete, and other substances. Nor are these as a ^crehant docs the Exchange ; transacts his bus!- 
tiles fashioned slowly by the hand, but are pressed and ness hot as of old with the consumer, but with tlie 
moulded into form by machines with a precision and cornfactor, thereby saving time, a^ avoiding expense 
rapidity that enables the farmer to lay down drains not and tPoulJe. Nay, so perfecer4**dfr8 system of inar- 
by feet and yards but by miles. Or turn we to the keting, that, like the clothier and tea-merchant, he 
subject of manure, the lost and least thought of by our send his samples, his note of weights and prises, 
forefathers, who allowed their dung-heaps to run to and can thus secure every advantage of market with- 
waste, exposed to the sun and rain, as things ^ second- out leaving the duties of his farm for a moment All 
ary importance. On this point the physk^gist and tliia speaks of high professional attainment un4 he- 
chemist have created a sudden and total clflmge of opi- tuke«s an improvement still greater than wc can form . 
nion, and every scrap of farm manure, and every drop any idea of, once the physiologist and chemist have 
of animal liquid, is now collected and preserved witli as made their deductions to bear more directly upon the 
great care as is the grain that is reaped and thrashed, science of agriculture. * 

Not only are dung-pits and liquid built We turn in concluA>n to the condition of the farm 

and carefully excluded from the causes of esiporatipn, labourer, tho hind; tho peasant, the cottager, or by 
but chemical substances are applied to fix wie voliftile whatever other name tho rural section of our populaticm 
principles, and an immense amount of labour bestowed is known. Here we must confess that the picture is 
in the proper preparation of th^fiirm-yard manure, not so chedting : Wis vast improvement in agriculture 
Nay, farther, braes arc sought in every quarter, gathered has told but faintly in comparison oii his position, 
at home, and sliipped from^broad, to be. crushed for while it has tended to separate him immeasuraw 
manure ; tiie droppings of sea-birds, under the name of ^ from his emfdoyer. The ^tton lord who lives in hU ' 
gaano» are imported from the xockjraletB of Pern and suburban palace, lolls in his carriag^ and dines off 
South Africa at many pounds per ton, thus making tlie silvtf , is not farther removed from thejpor girl who 
meanest of all substances the sabjeet of the moA pro- stands at one of his spitimng frames, nlaii are some of 
Stable commerce. Nor does the supply of manure end our modern farmers from the hind that plougls the soiL 
here; ^ chemist has determined the substances en- This seems to be an inevitable effect of the accumu- 
tering inlo the composition of the varioua. crops; he lotion of capital, and it ^ere inde^ a cheerless and 
knows also the constitution of tlie soil, and can there- staggering onig had we not faith in human progress 
fore supply to it tho elements which the in|teuded crop towards ^condition of less toil and greater comforb R 
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mint not, liowever, be eimpoied that aM ibif lecent ad* 

raaoe in agriculture hu isk the labou^il^lMa poritbn 
of eijlitj jwfu uo^ The draining and inching of the 
sotthaYe rendered it diyaad amooth, and 1^ treada oyer 
it more lightly; he haa jeaa of rfaenmatto, and neyer 
S;^ra ftom ague; machinery haa remoYed in a great 
degree the neceaaiiy of long*oontiiiiied work and heayy 
lifka ; he ia better clothed, auad mom regularly fe^ and 
on wcll-mana^ eatatea, haa a neat and conif<ptable 
cottage to dw^l in. Aa improyementa proceed, h will 
hia condition be farther improYed; every addi^nalj 
appropiiaiion of machinery will leaaen hia manual 
labour ; and the general advanocroent of the oountiy 
will put in hii, aa in other men% npaaeaiion, the Uttm 
lugutiea of food and dotmng which aib ao oBaential to 
our ideas of comfort IntAlectually, too. he ia a superior 
being ; he enjoys a greater amount of freedom ; and the 
ezpemeaa he has acquired from moving amid aq much 
improYnment and machiheiy* has Qtted him to enter 
upon other purauitawith greater chance of aiicceaa than 
he coq)4 poiaibly have done during tiie primitive igno- 
rance of a century ago. These are great advantages 
certainly ; and though they do not plapc the labourer 
in the proximity to the farmer tliat existed in former 
times, still tliey ought to be regarded as a lengthening of 
that lever which men, with proper attention, and core, 
and self-respect, may apply to their ovrn elevation. 

Altogether, therefare, it would seem that agriculture, 
tliough somewhat later in taking tho start, ia not in 
any degree behind tlie geticml advance of other indus- 
trial pursuits; and that it ia every day more cloa^ 
approximating to them in its modes of operatioo, in its 
requirements, and in its results. 


I BENONrS MOURNING. ’ 

BT FRANCES DROWN. 

In the live thousand five hundred and lifly-lifth year of 
the world, Babbi Benjamin Benoni, chief doctor of the 
dispersed of Israel, dwelling in the Gentile city of Gra- 
noao, mode a vow to fast and mourn two days at every 
fhll moon for the sina and iniquities of his household. 

Babbi Benjamin Benoni was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Talmud. He knew to a liair’s-breadth how near 
a Gentile might be approached without pollution, and 
had written mree folio vdlumes on the proper pouture 
for eating the passover; hut tlie principal exploit of hia 
life was the refutation, in public controversy, of the 
doctrine maintained by Bubbi Joseph Benjamin Joshua, 
of Malaga, tluit it was lawful for a Jew to lift ^ pin 
which ho saw at his feet on the Sabbath day, which 
railed his reputatian^gg ^knowledge and piety tp sudi 
a height among tlie^ws of Spain, that they mught his 
adiaco and assistance in all difficult cases of conscience, 
anft colled him tho Solomon of the dispersed. Nor wift 
the rabbi esteemed less righteous than wise. In com- 
mon with all his people since the Roman ploughshare 
pasilld over Zion, he was a man of commerce, and noted 
* for the justice of his dealings with boUi Jew and Gen- 
tile. His xcal against the j^olatiy of the latter might 
have rivalled that of the ancient Jehu, had he lived in 
an age more conducive to its display; but as things 
were, Benoni hod suffered much an^ often for the faith 
of his fathers. Born in Poland about the time of hit 
people's banishment from that country by Gassimer the 
Great, he had early become a wandeft% and persecution 
had tracked the course of hie after years, pursaing him 
firom city to city over tlie lep^ and breadth of Europe ; 

, till, in the sunset of his days, lie found a peaceftil asylum < 
in tlie once Moorish, but now Chriatiaapi^ of Granada. 
Blamclcst in his life, and moat ocmpulous in his 
Babhi BenjomaiJSenoni. in the judgment of his pdopfe, 
waa eplltfa^ to expect every promised Ueoiing annexed 
to thelRF 0f Moses; and some bJeHings he had received. 
Hip buibeH had prospered in eveiyland where he had 
aonM * temporary refuge^dSrom Genttfe mieaaiin; 
0 ^ 1 ^ WeaKh wu then hdieved to exceed 
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merchant in the city. But a strange affliction had fallen 
upon the rabhl in hia latter days. Of the four children 
of his youth that grew to yearafef maturity, there was 
not one who oared for his am, or krfed him as a father: 
all were gone ftom him, and he was alone ; for the wife 
of his ear^ choice hod died in. her summer, and her 
grave was nr away among the nills of Hnnmiy. One 
was a youth of promise and high hopes, wlio had become 
great and famous among the Gentilm for his knowledge 
of their lore. But he had forgotten his fether, and, it 
seemed, his father’s feith also ; fer he bad long ceased 
to observe the ceremonies of the law, and now dwelt, in 
the city of Salamanca, where he was renowned as a 
scholar, andenuch in favour with the Spanish nobility. 
The o&er had humbler aspirationi. He wedded the 
maid of his heart, and dwdt in peace among his people, 
following their path of commerce. Love lit up his hearth, 
ruffies increased around him, apd men esteemed him 
liberal and just ; yet he never sought the house of his 
fether, mgr paused to.inqnlre if it were well with him. 
The pext wsi a daughter, deemed comdieit among the 
maids of Israel, feft and statdy like the queens of 
Judah before she woe made desolate. But tlie girl 
forsook her early feith and kindred for the name and 
the love of a noble Naxarene, and passed her fether on 
the city streets in all her Christian splendour, as one 
who dimded not his wrath, and sought W his friend- 
ship. The last was a maiden wise and gentle, but not 
fair. None liad sought her, and she remained unwedded, 
but left her fether in early youth to watch over the 
oiphan children and home of an aged rabbi, and xe- 
tumed to his house no more. 

Benoni’s heart grew heavy within him os he thought 
of tliGse things in his lonely chamber. Dust was on 
his gray locks, and sackcloth was his garment; for it 
was the time of the full moon, and he mourned, accord- 
ing to his vow, for the great and strange sin of his chil- 
dren. The evening of the second day waa come, the 
hush of the dying twilight had feifoinhi tho great city, 
and all was silent svhere t^p rabbi prayed, looking to 
the east, the place of morning, and the still promised 
land to whimi his fathers turned Uirough the 
prayers and wanderings of ages. He prayed long and 
wept sore ; for iorow was upon him, and he found no 
comfort But when tho last light was fading, there came 
a low knock to the chamber Soor, and a voice of earnest 
intreaty, which said, *Beigamin Benoni, for the sake 
of Jerusalem arise and follow me I ' 

The rabbi rose astbnished, for the voice was strange, 
and spoke in the old language of the Hebrews, that had 
long been silent on earth. Without there stood a man 
tall and dark, and in the vigour of his years ; bis garb 
was of an ancient fashion, his beard long and flowing, 
and his countenance expressed majesty mixed with 
aweetnesa. He hedkoned with his hand, and Benoni fol- 
lowed him, though he knew not whither, yet felt as if 
impelled to go. They left the home of his solitude behind 
them, aifl^assed through the streets and gates of the 
city, and Y:en along a great road leading northward, 
which Benoni, in lUl hia wanderings, had never trod be- 
fore. It was broad and lonely, and led far away over 
hill and viffiey, through forest and desert plain ; and by 
the fell bright pifwn, which shone upon their journey, 
the rabbi ^oenied with amazement the long-reniem- 
beiBd feat^s of many a far-diatant landscape seen in 
Ills early journeys : jsit the ground was smoow benea& 
his steps, and hb Ukt seemed swift as the wings of an 
eagle; for he felt no weariness, but jotlroeyed on with 
t^ silent guide leagues leagues, till it seemed to 
him the/ had tracked the bounduiei of many a Chris- 
tian realm : they j^used at last, where the moon shed 
her silver rays on the spires of a slumbering dty; and 
the nfohi wdl remembered the good old town <n Brea- 
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to open before them ; and on entering, the rahbl reoog- 1 
nised it as the same wtooh he had oecupied twenty yean ) 
before, when hia childrAi were young, and tb^ motiier 
dwelt with him. Bbnoni would have arohen hia aur- 
priae, but a apell of ailenoe waa upon hia lipa, and he 
could utter no round. lj|ie houae waa atill inhialdted, but 
ita dwcllera aaw neither the rabln nor hia guide ; though 
daya and nighta aeemed to para, and ihey were with 
them from hour to hour, marking the manner of their 
livca at hearth, and board, and prayer. The fimiily were, 
laraclitea, and oh how like hia own aa thcgr once had 
hem I There waa a fiither in the noon of life, amotherfair 
ana gentle, and four youim children beautiful and fireah 
aa the flrat leavea of the vine. Without th^ had peace, 
and they felt no want within ; ^t their home waa un- 
happy; ita chambera were a^tary and cheerleaa, Ibr 
their echoea never woke with the joy of the young, nor 
the Bound of featal gladneaa : there waa a afaadow on the 
motlier’a beauty cast by unquiet daya. The children 
had aad and thoughtM that told of precocioua 
care ; and there were harah worda and fierce diaputes 
that came often among them, aa if the thoma of life had 
grown up early, and choked the flowera of childhood. 
But Bcnoni marvelled not; for he aaw that tlie tare- 
Bower was the high priest of the hearth. The man was 
one to bo well ^oken of in the dty for grave carriage 
and integrity; but he sat amid his household as a 
reprover and a judge, who had no sympathy with their 
hearts, and no regard to their wishes. None among the 
doctors of Judah could better interpret the law, and few 
were more atrict in its outward observance ; but he made 
it wearisome to hia household by enforcing its thousand 
ceremonies, and neglecting the * weightier matters,* which 
his own example should have taught them by the law 
of love. Benoni marked the canker working its way to 
tlie hearts of the young : he saw the dew of their apt'ing 
days, the keen relish of life*s first enjoyments, that comes 
no more to those who taste the worifiwood, and the 
blameless desiref of uhildliood, so earnest yet so easily 
fulfilled, sacrificed day by^day to tlie pride of their 
fatlier’a profitless wisdom, to the folly of his false devo- 
tion, and the bent of an evil nature that delighted to 
rebuke. 

The dark seed bore its fruit: the children shunned 
his presence, and beheld his approach with fear : their 
laughter died at the sound of his step, and they learned 
to look upon him as an enemy, whilst round their gentle 
but simple-hearted mother their gathered afibetions 
were twined. She, too, felt her home unUest, and her 
life weary, for the manner of the husband and father 
was the same. The tree which she had chosen she found 
to be a brier. Y ears of hopelesB discontent brought early 
withering, and at last disease came upon her. She heard 
the summons of tlie grave, and grieved not to go, for her 
wedded life had known no comfort ; yet she sorrowed to 
leave her children, but not to part from the spouse of 
her youth. He saw his work, hut knew it n<^ for his 
trust was stlU unshaken in the power of his vyn wisdom 
and the pride of Ids long prayers. BenonP^rrew sad; 
for, as that fair free faded, its features grew more and 
more like to those of his lost Jemima, and at length it 
was her very self. The guide, however, again beckoned 
him away, and he felt constrained to wlf w. They left 
the dwelling and journeyed on ; the same grea^ road atill 
atretched bmore them ; but now it wound aigay lik# a 
long river to the west Again theigabbl found himself 


passing swiftly ^irough lands traversed before. Many a 
stately city, the Jong-deaired goal of frr-soiling ahipa and 
weary caravans ; many a dark%rtress, that guided the 
boundaries at hostile nations,^ they passed as the wind 
in its unseen fiight; till, fiur gvadkg her vines^ and 
crowned with the glory of oenturiee, rose to their view 
thecitgrof the Seine. The glare , of torches and tUb ndl 
of chariots swept along the nev^sitat streets, as the 
gay andjupble of tlie land returned firm their long, late 
revels. Rnoni*s conductor led him on to n low but open 
dew, fiur fromi«uch scenes, in the qnarter ionabited by 
the ions of toil and IsraeL 


Well the tSM knew thgt house and its narrow 
cliambers,foiElWre, in Us wanderings westward, he had 
once dwelt vrjfa hia children ; bpt seven long winters 
had passed ^er him since thim, and days and nights 
again aeemed to glide swiftly by aa lie andL^t amt 
guide beheld the unconacioua household. They mV 
the same forma and faces be had seen at Trtsbuiv, 
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lights her love might shine on their path no more. 
Grayneaa had o«fine upon tlie frilier'a lodb, and furrows 
on his brow, hut he jiad learned no lesson from the 
voice of time : ase ]^ad only deepened the darkness of 
his soul, and ilfengthened h| ita ahadow the love of 
power and gold. He barred hia sons from the love of 
the Gentil^ nations, deeming it forbidden, because be- 
jmnd hill knowledge. Onmwas a gifted spirit, strong to 
think and questif^ and he despised the frith of Israel 
^lecause of him who taught it. dThe other had no gifts, 
hut many graces, and hia father esteemed him lit^e, be- 
cause he Im no part in the praise of men. He denied 
to his daughters the ornaments of youth, and called 
them sinful vanities ; but it was because he valued the 
smallest coin in his coflbrs more than the pleasures 
his children. Yet he looked with pride on one who 
walked in beauty ; but his glance was cold and careless 
on her sister, who, though less fair of face, was far more 
fair in soul. The tares which the old man had planted 
so early were ripening fiut around him ; his children 
already scorned his rebukes, and mrcely heard Us 
counsels, for they had outgrown th^ars of childhood, 
«id he had not won the loveof roeir youth: he had 
made their home solitary, and long habit had rendered 
them unsocial. Their spliere of society was bounded by 
each other; and tlieir dwelling was indeed a world 
to them, but a world which contained in its narrow 
limits all tlie evils of outer earth. The contentions 
of jarring opinions, the^iscord of opposing tempers, and 
the strife of conflicting, though petty interests, banished 
love and peace from hearth which should have been 
their altar-— darkened the gray of age, and withered the 
green of youth. 

The rabbi saw, and rejoiced ibr the gentle mother 
who had escaped so much in the hush of her early 
grave ; but once more that voiceless conductor beckoned 
him tway from the cheerless dwelling of that joyous 
city. Their journey was still on the same broad and 
lonely path towards the place of the setting sun. Swifter 
still, hut still unwearied, Benoni found himself speeding 
on, rAhcr like one borne upon the waves of a rapid 
river, than the traveller of the solid earth. But now the 
way-marks grew more familiar; ^*knew the white 
sierras ana dark-green woods of Spain, and at last 
entered at the very gate by which he went forth, ^ 
Idkt but long-beloved city of the Moors. The stranger 
guided him on through the hushed but well-known 
strgets, till they readied the silence of his own foramen 
dwellipg. The full moon was still bright above the 
towen ^ Granada— though it seemed os if that midnight 
journey bad tracked the comge of years — ^and poured the 
full flood of her silvery splendour on a solitary chamber 
where an aged man satPsilent and alone, well the rabbi 
knew that face, thtfigh the farrows were deepened, and 
the eye dimmed with the shadows of life’s dosing twi- 
light, since he belidd it last. It was the same he had 
seen amonpthe cMIQren at Presburg and the young at 
Paris. But the old man’s household had gone from him 
onMy one^ and left him alone in the winter of his days, 
a desert Jo which tlie pilgrim desires not to look 
hadu for the place which he filled was the dark spot 
of thlir memory. Through all its withering and changes, 
that form had been to Benoni as one iMttlian though 
without a name ; yet now, as he gazed on the^brsaken 
man, the rabbi seemed to he trannormed strangely and 
suddenly as men are in their dreams, till it was hhnself 
ths4 stood in the moonlit clfrmber, with di that weight 
of Solitude and years. ’Beojamia Benoni,’ said tho 
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glorious gbide, who still stood hv hlmJM I am the angri 
of wisdom who guided Momon In his far hiddra 
trntb. The way whicii thon hast troddBi Is the path 
of memoiyt in which tlie steps of the aged wax not slow, 
nog^ eyes of the slnmberer dime By it thon hast le* 
IBEoed the wastes of thy many wanderings ; thon hast 
seen the working of thy hoastM wisdom, and looked on 
the gemr of life, the trampled and«ast from thee,^here 
they lie far away in the wilderness of time. Leaiu from 
'these things what sins thou shouldst lament, obd tell 
thy tale, that others may learn from tliee.’ As the last 
words fell on the ear of the rabbi, the^aogel of wisdom 
passed from his dwelling, and we know not if he ev^ 
returned : from that h<&r Beojamin JBenoni mournM 
no more for the sins ot his diildren, but he sorely 
mourned for his own. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE& 
c 

niBINTEBESTED LEGATEES. 

About forty years ago, an old man of Scottish birth, 
who had reiuised a large fortune in England, and from 
time to time made purchases of landed property in his 
ifiative county, died after a protracted life df miserable 
penury, leaving only collatei^ relations. These persons 
had ihlly expected to be benefited by their kinsman, so 
that their surprise was necessiuily very great when they 
learned that ho had executed a conveyance of his whole 
property to a* legal practitioner of Aberdeen, who hod 
been accastomed^^ manage it It appeared that the 
old man, under thU influence of mere crotchet or some 
temponuy irritation, had resolved to disappoint thenf, 
at the same time tliat he enriched a man who had no 
natural claim upon his regard. 

The relations hod har^y recovered from the first 
sense of discomfiture, and the friends of Mr C— had 
scarcely begun to congratulate him upon his good for- 
tune, when he announced to the heirs that ho had de- 
stroyed the deed, and that the proi>erty would conse- 
quently pass to them as if the deceased had lieen intestate. 
He hod with reluctance, he said, consented to allow of the 
deed being drawn up, and only for the purpose of secur- 
ing the property for the rightful licirs. Those iudivi- 
dnus consequently entered upon full possession of the 
dd man’s estates and efibets. They pressed upon the 
^nt's acceptance a gift of about six tliousand p^ds, 
in gratitude for his honourable conduct It is pleasant 
to record that he is still living, and a considerable land 
proprietor in the district where he originally practised 
as a solicitor or agent ^ 

Mere recently, a circumstance somewhat siruilar took 
place. Two aged^eistcra were joint-proprietors of an 
estate in Perthshire. The elder was married, wd had a 
sop i the other was unmarried. The elder dying flnl 
her shore of the property was inherited by her son, tliei. 
an officer in the Guards. The second lady, liaving some 
gropndless dislike to this gentleman, b^ueatlied ^er 
, aharo to a favourite nephew, far down in tlie Ipmily 
’ tree^ and who had no expectation of auch an inhe- 
ritance. Finding, after the death of the old lady, 
bow the pro|^rty was destined, tliis gentleman lost no 
time in writing to his cousin— a person, we may men- 
tion, with whom be was but slighjly acquainted, for 
they had been UvIm at a distance from each otlier, and 
were in totally diflerent walks in life— informing him 
that he could not tar a moment thifik of taking iSlvan- 
tage of such a will, but begged to surrender his right, 
without any reserve, into the bands of the beir^at-kw. 

• What added to the merit of this actiqp, the legatee‘s 
considered the whole matter as a private family affiur, 
and said not a word about it to any besides theyarty 
piindpally ohnwerned. It onty became knowp in con- 
■eqaeno^of legal proceedings tar the tFansfeienoe of 
the 'property to tlic heir-at-law, an opinion from coun- 
sel hewing decided that it was best to proceed upon 
Instead of holding it os niiU»«which was^e 
wis&.4|[tfaelqgatec. • 


Those exorntdes of a high conscientiousness will be 
admired hy alL They are feit^to be the nobler, that 
public opinion would not have greats resented a more 
selfish procedure in either instance;* The agent might 
have appropriated the estate of his client, to the pre- 
clusion of the natural heirs, and still more might the 
junior cousin have sat quietly down in possession of his 
aunt’s properly, without forfeiting the esteem of society, 
seeing that they only did what the law allowed, and 
what hundreds would have done in their, cose. We 
therefore unavoidably accord high praise to their con- 
duct, whidi we see to have sprung entirely from a <p!- 
nuine integrity and unselfishness of nature. But, it 
may be askBd, is this approbation of such conduct a 
good sign of the publto morality? We fear not, for 
abloltttmy the course taken by these two men was pre- 
cisely what ought to have been taken, and no more. 
Their conduct only shines by reason of our believ- 
ing that most meu^would have acted differently. Let 
ns fully eidmit, then, the relative merit, seeing that 
most men feel as if they were well enough if they only 
act as their neighbours generally do, and any exception 
from common selfishness argues a superior nature. But 
still let us also understand that such actions ought not 
to be rare, nor their merit felt as calling for unusual 
notice or commendation. ^ 

For what are all such eccentric bequests ? Are they 
not in almost all cases the result of mere dotage— not, 
perhaps, a proveable insanity, but a prave state of the 
natur^ feelings arising from age or disease, and dictat- 
ing a destination of goods which tlic testator would 
himself, in an ordinary condition, view with horror ? A 
testator,* in such circumstances, is a man at issue with 
himself. He does now, in his seventieth year, we shall 
say, what, tliroughout the previous sixty-nine, ho would 
liavts condemned in the strongest terms. He, therefore, 
who takes advantage of the bequest of a testator ascer- 
tained to he of this character, may be said to assist 
him in outraging his own noripalrfeelings, and render- 
ing his name a by-word. jind a reproach. The part 
wliidi he act^ is little better than that of a man who 
accepts some costly gift which a child in the simplicity 
of Us heart has offered, not knowing its value, and 
unrecking that its parents were the true owners. Nor 
is this all ; for all such conduct tends to lower and keep 
down the standard of the public morality. It gives a 
disgusting sanction to the maxim of every man for 
himself, which is tl^e purest es^ce of barbarism, and 
tends more than anything else to retard the happiness 
of mankind. 

PUNCTUALITT. 

Punctuality to engagements is a species of couscien- 
tiousness — a conscientiousness towoids our neighbours’ 
time. The gentler sex fire sadly deficient in it, probably 
from their being less accustomed to business arrange- 
ments than men. * A whimsical friend used to recom- 
mend thorn having appointments with ladies always to 
go an hour*xoo late. ' x on tlius have the moderate re- 
venge of keeping them waiting a quarter of an hour, for 
the three quartere which they would have been sure to 
keep you waitings if you had been punctual.’ 

Kumfowdeb celebbatxons. 

SDoes i£ never oOcur to any one that the firing of 
cawn to mark dji||jbiguished events and their annivw- 
sa^ islkr from being a rational practic^ What is most 
objecrionable about &is fidly of the grown-up world, it 
sanctionp similar practio&i on a smaller scale among 
boys, wno, on seversl days of every year are a source m 
danger both to tbtaselves and others. Many a quiet 
fiunily are littie aware of the gunpowder plot carried on 
in ce]^, closed or garret; by the male juvenilee of their 
establishment ffirsererel dqys before theroyid birthday, 
or that the son whom thqy'anppose to be at mhoi^ or 
at least egjoying some innocent recreation, i/nusied in 
some ooaiw mob not for from their home firing off • 
pigtey ordnanoe, aqiuhs, crackers, and other exampleB j 
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of pyrotechny. Hardly a year paasea without ita gun- 
powder victima, and aonetimea the apirit of the fire- 
worahippera leada to^wl rioting and deatrnctiye vio- 
lence. We muat really take leave to doubt that any 
bcncflta can bo derived from a aulphnreoua celebration 
of great daya, comparabfe to the evila which it entaila ; 
and we cannot donbt that amnaementa of a rational 
and harmleaa kind could eaaily*be aubatituted, auch oa 
the visiting of muaeuma, zoological gardona, picture 
galleries, and ■ show places’ generally. The first step 
in reform is one belonging to persons in authority : the 
firing of cannon on such ^s ought to be given up. 

THE GIBDET. ^ 

The gibbet has not fifteen years’ life in itl If in 1860, 
fifteen years hence, there shall bo a death puniahmeht 
existing, if we shall atill be in this world together, re- 
proach me with being tlie fidaest prophet, the veriest 
fool, that ever presumed to talk of ^e advancing apirit 
of the times.— iord Nugent • 

We cordially agree with Lord Nugent^ and undertake 
a share of the hazards to which he here eaepoaea himsdf. 

nEsusciraTXOK. 

Tlie purpose of respiration is to expose the portion of 
the blood which has returned to the heart, after it has 
circulated through the body, and which has acquired 
during that circulktion the properties of dark or venous 
blood, to the influence of atmospheric air in the lungs. 
Tlie oxygenquB portion of the air so received into the 
lungs converts this venous blood into florid or arterial 
blcMC^i'that is, into a state for being again circulated 
through all porta of the system. Any interruption to 
this process — ^by subroeraion in water, exposure to choke- 
damp, strangulation, and the like — ^if continued beyond 
a few minutes, is destructive of life. Keeovery is, Ubw- 
ever, possible within certain limits ; hence the resuscita- 
I tivc appliance" to cases of * suspended aifimatiun.* 

I The restoratives gducrolly resorted to are warmth, 

I friction, electricity, and, above all,-BUpplying of the lungs 
with fresh or properly oxygenated air, qjtlier by free 
exposure to an external current, or by artificial injection. 
The cause of the latter appliance is aufiicientiy obvious, 

I aa the cessationof the heart’s action — technically caUed 

I ^ rather by the interru]^on of the^ffect pro<hioed* by 
I that function on the blood. Any means, therefore, tliat 
! can restore the process of respiratiop, or otlierwise aup- 
I ply its place, till the action of the heart has been estab- 
I fished, must be of value in resuscitation, and especially 
so where they can be applied with ease and rapidity. 
Various apparatus have bmn invented for tlie iqjection 
of common air ; but as this fluid containa only about 
twenty parts in the hundred of pure oxygen, its effect 
upon the blood in the lungs cannot be so rapid as that 
of a mixture containing a greater proportion, and still 
less BO than oxygen itself. This gaa has ac^dingly 
been long recommended ; but the difficulty ol^^taining 
it with sufficient rapidity has hitherto prom a barrier 
to its application. A new mode has, however, been 
proposed by Ihr George Wihon of Edinburgh, by which 
an unlimim supply can be obtained and administered 
in a few minutes, and it is to tiiis that me would direct 
more general attention. « 

It has been some time known that the ihlorat#of 
potass, if mixed with a metallic oirije— sudi os the per- 
oxide of iron, ^ the black oxide of manganese— and 
heated to recess, will give off oxygen in a copious 
stream, and without any intmuption, so long^as tliere 
is any of that gas in the compound. The proportion of f j 
the metallic oxide to the chlorate if a matter of difb- 
rence among chemists ; but Dr Wilson has found ly re- 
peated diriment that about one of the fiirmer to five of 
the latter is the most advantageous. We were recently- 
invited to witness In his chenucol dass-room an exhibi- 
tion cK the apparatus by which he proposes to^minister 
the gas, and which, in the opinion of medicAl men, is 
likdy to prove efflcacions. In ibis case the supply was j 


on a limited scalmonly-Hmne 600 or 800 cabio4nches in 
four minutes-^K from ilto rapidito and certainty with 
which the gas Jras produced and auninistered to a ficti- 
tious patientf it m the most fayourahla impression 
upon the minds of the speotaton, A glass petort cmi- 
taining four or six ounces of the mixture was hesMP 
with a B]^it-lamp, and in a &w seoondB the gas began 
to be eTOived, the evolution increasing in rapidity; tiU at 
tha seand minute it flowed over in a oontinuoui stream, 
rand wA cdhveyed into an ordinary telescope gasometer. * 
FrouMthis reservoir it was extracted by means (ff injec- 
tion bellows fltteif with flexible tubes, and then conveyed 
to^the lungs of the supposed patient This contrivance 
was next Bbando|}ed,»and the head of the patient placed 
in an air-tight box, into whi^ the gaa was conveyed 
from the gasometer. This box was fitted with a glass- 
slip for watghing the clianges produced on the coun- 
tlhanoeftof the patient; add the necessary inspirations 
^d expiratkms weop caused bp external pressure on the 
chest; as is done in ordinary eases of administering 
atmospheric air. Indeed several methods of applying 
the gas vrere suggested ; but to these we need not ad- 
vert, as the great merit of the proposal consists in the 
rapidity with which the supply can be produced and 
administered. On this head we think Dr Wilson de- 
serving of the tlianks of the public, and especially for 
the pains he has taken in laying it before tiie medical 
faculty, the directors of humane societies, and others 
capable of making the application. Of thgjpdividuals 
who are asphyxiated by submersion, exn^iure to clioke- 
damp, &c. only a small per centage usmsuscitated by 
the appliances at present in UBc;yBut there is every 
i%ason to conclude that if a supply of oxygen were ob- 
tained by the means above proposed, and kept in readi- 
ness at the offices of huqgiue societies and otherwise, 
the recoveries would be trebled, or even quadrupled. 
It is agreed on all hands that pure oxygen is more effi- 
cacious in asphyxia tlum common air; and certainly 
no plan could be more'rapid or more economical than 
tliat proposed by Dr Wilson. 


THE POETRY OP ALFRED TENNYSON.* 

Auong the assertions most often made in the present day, 
is one. that the age of poetry is put, or passing. It is 
said mat men are so engrossed with material interests 
and the struggle for subiilstence, that they have little 
time or inclination to listen to the voices of the poets ; 
and tlgst even if the contrary were the case, they would 
not prefer the poets of the present day. These opinions 
have become an article of faith with many, and bobk- 
sellerB^spqpially ding to themiwith a pertinacity which 
can only result from conviction. Whether they are 
right, and whether the age deserves this character, we 
shall not stop to inquire ; we merely allude to the sub- 
ject, to introduce the name of Alfred Tennyson, and to 
cite his popularity, either as a great exception to^the 
charw, if it be, generally, a true one, or os a great proof 
of its falsehood, if it be a false one. 

In the year 1830, Mr Tusinyson, then a very young 
man, published a small volume of poem% wmch met 
with rather severe trcdfcmeiit from one or more of the 
most influential reriews. Four years later, he issued 
another vdume, which met a reception aa unfavourable. 
For ten years after this he ceased to publish; his^ 
name did hot aj^ar in magazines or annuals as a 
coi^ribntor, neither was he mentioned in any way in 
^tl^catalogues of the publishers. lie was not, however, 
forgotten. Dving the interval, there hod been growing 
in ufnj minds a sense of his merits : the number so 


* This artlole has been written at our requeetffiafuMsr in msny 
to our readun aomo idea of the writings of Mr Tcnnyeon^MiWilelns 
into repute. Having ourselves bad no opportunity of formlOf an 
opinion of Ilfs mcrlte aa a poet, we have to reqnost that our leaders 
will oonsidor the orltlolsm in tlw pr ese nt paper aa not oiiri^ but 
thsf if a gentleinfii In whoee Jadgaisnt we have general imMn to 
plow confidmoe.— En. a 
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aflbetod iM conatantljr fausimijlgJ mA t&en esitted, 
in Acfftk ^ lATgo of wdl-imbnneawi), irho oon«i- 
derad Uwt he wae a tkne poe^ In theVoav 1842 ap- 
peiied a vqnint of tho moat of hia nieowaama having 
om omittai in oomegnenqa nahahlj of the ataEictnroa 
Wthe feviewen, and aonei of tbem having been sUghtlj 
altered, together with naerleo of new noema, the whde 
forming two nnall octavo volnmea. Without any aid flrom 
literaiy diquai, withont anyveaort to the aide of ioffefT 
‘now ao common— arti wmiont which even iherii itaelf 
hardly appeara able to obtain a hearin^theie vobimea 
found fiivour with the imhlic, and in wee veara have 
run through aa many editions Suddenly, it haa beooine 
the ihahion tooonaider Alfred Tennyion aa a great pod, 
if not aa the * poet of thepge.’ It muat be allowed that 
in there daya, when the multitude of competitoni ren- 
dera fame ao much more difficult of acquypment than 
it waa in daya gone by, therWmuat be raie merit in the 
writer, who, living aparP from thc.bnay world aa Mr J 
Tennyaon doea, and either acorning or being too in-' 
dolenb to employ the machinery by whidi reputationa 
are partly to be made, haa aaaumed ao high a poaition 
in tim pyea of hia oontemporaiiea. A careftil atudy of 
Mr Tennyaon’a poema haa numbered ua in the ranka of 
hia worm odmirera; not among that unthinking portion 
who repeat their praiae at aecond-hand, and who, with- 
out knowing why, exalt tiie object of it greatly beyond 
hia merita, but among thoae who aee in what he haa 
done a vei|%me excdlence, and the promiae of still 
higher achievibDenta, if he will only remain true to hia 
vocation. 

Mr Tennyson, i^muat admit, ia inferior to no poet 
of the present generation ; and if we were called upoft 
to state his equal, we should have some difficulty, 
among the many vigorous lapirita whose names are 
rising one after the other upon the literary horizon, to 
prove the immortality of the poetic spirit, in pointing 
ont one who haa written uniformly so well, and who lias 
proved himself so capable of atill greater triumphs. 

Those wlio consider him the poetof Uie age, have, we 
think, fallen into a mistake. Ho may perhaps be the 
beat tbc ogn has produced ; but the poet whose genius 
shall r^ect and be reflected by this age has yet to make 
bimadf known. With all hu ppwer and beauty, Mr 
Tennyaon ia not that man, if hia claim is to rest upon 
what he haa already done. The spirit of this age ia 
that of hope. It is a spirit of action and of cntdi'priae 
—a spirit of keen inquiry, which would have nothing 
hidden from its acrutiny either in the present or in the 

C the more especially if any leasona can be l|iarncd 
either for the improvement of the actual, or the 
attainment of the possible. It is a spirit of energy, of 
material progress,* of free examination — g spirit of 
movement among tlie masses of mankind— a spirit from 
the operations of which we may anticipate, without beiu 
over-sanraine, tliat each successive generation will m 
wiser atm happier than the generation that preceded it 
The character of Mr Tennyson’s muse is very diiffiraut 
He clings to the memories of tlie patt, and although oc- 
casionally his aspirations for the fhture are elevated and 
ennobling, they are not sc^tfrequent as to form the per- 
vading characteristic of his mind. His muse is one of 
contemplation more than of aedbn— a muse attuned to 
the harmonies of nature; sweet, pldntive, and m,elan- 
choly, with a classical elegance and parity, and a sim- 
plicity of lovelineaa that wins upon ev^ reader the 
more he studies it In an age that eiamindb all things, 
questions all things, experimentalises upon all thtogs, 

I overthrows old systems befbre it has de^ed new ffi^s^ 
i* and whose motto is, * On— Ibr ever 0 Q,’eMr Temiysoiri 
anchors, his poetical bark upon the traditions oigyore, 
andt^aUows tl|^inda of the praent or of the faifn to 
fUtqpndliftb, but not to urge him to any progress, 
a deep knowledge of the human heart, great 
1 qf mind, a consummate masteiy of the art 
tloD, and symnsthies that are ever on the 
n^Uitttde; but too da^y impressed %ith 
‘ the daisies, and with the ixquiaittty 



poetical mythology of the Greeks, he has become the 
poet of achdan, and not, aa he might have been under 
a ruder and more oomprdienBiCs traiaiiig^ the poet of 
the people. *■ 

The prevailii^ ohaiacteriatic of his aiyle ia a quaint 
and qmet cdegance, and of hi^mind a gentle mdan- 
chdy, with now and then touches of atrong dramatic 
power, the whole odoured by the peculiar aceneiy of 
that part of England where he has long reaided. Any 
attentive reader of hia poetiy, who may have been igno- 
rant that he is a dwdler amid the fens of Linodnshire* 
w^d Boonjiwgect thl^to^to the case, foqnd 

and sighing fe^^ as ho so beantifhUyinfreSao^ We 
shall not quote as a spedmen the beautiful poem of 
Mariana in the Moated Grange^ which must be familiar 
to most readers, having gone the round of almost all the 
newspapera and periodicals of the country, altlmugh it 
would exemplify all the points we have statejd, Ibt shall 
mention nfew instafices from other pCemi less known. 
The exquisitdy modulated poem of the Dying Swan 
affords a picture drawn, we uiink, with wondernil deli- 
cacy.*— 

Some Une psiksln (hs distance rose. 

And wblts Bgaiast the oold-whlto Sky 
■ Shone out tbdr crowning mows. 

One willow or«r the river wept, * 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh; 

Ahovo in the wind was the swallow, 

Chasing Itself at Ita own wild will ; 

And far through Uio matlSh green and still. 

The tangled water-counos dept, 

Shot over with purple, and green, and ydlow. 

The ballad of New- Year’s Eve introduces similar scenery : 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light. 
You'll never see me more In the long gray fields at night, 

Wlidb from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow oool 
On the oat-grass and tho aword-grasa and tho bulruah in iho pool. 

In the fragment of an epic on the deatlvpf King Arthur 
full of most mournful beauty, we have— 

* *0 

1 heard the water lapping on the crag. 

And tub long ripple washing in the reeds, 

e * • 

Then quickly rose Sir Bcdlvere, and ran, 

And leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush bedi. 

e • a ' 

The barge, with oar and tall, 

Moved from tlm brink like some full-breasted swan. 

That fluting a wild oorol ere her death 
Buffloe her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. I<ong stood Sir Bedlvese, 

Bevolvlng many memories, till the bull 
Looked one black dot against the v e rge of dawn. 

And on the mero the wailing died away. 

Many similar pictures and expressions might be cited, 
to show how thoroughly the poet’s mind has been tinted 
by the scenery amid which he has studied. We find 
constanttv throughout the volumes such expressions as 
’ waste ffiu,’ ' windy fields,’ * glooming flats,’ ' sullen 
pools,’ ’slmces with Uadkened waters,’ ’sedges dank;’ 
water-lilies, and all the other accessories wanting to 
complete a Lincoinshxre landscape. These expressions, 
constant as tlimr are, never weary. They are never 
introduced inSpportundy; and they impress tho mind 
o^e redher almost os vividly as the objects referred to 
must liavi impressed that of the writer, and ore besides 
a relief to the oonsMAt sameness of English scenery, as 
depicted in the pqgeo qf other poets. ^ 

Another characteristic^ lu Tennyson’s siyle is his 
beantiftili rimnlidiy. I^ no one underrate so great a 
merit. The nrst ppjrixy of barbarism, and the most re- 
fined poetry Gf;adTaiietof<4''flliMrion, have it in oommon. 
As a«speo&en df power and great simpUcitv, we 
make the following exttacte from his poem on the old 
legend ofm Lady Godl^i— 

As souAt IMT lord, and liraiid him wham ha ssA 
Aboft UM hall, among nla dogs, alona. * < 

* * Aa told him of thsir taars. 

AndpmyadliA, *Iftlisypay tlilaiak,faayatBrvni 
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'Whenit lio itand, replyliig, half-anand. 

* YouwoiOa noHa^fourUtOeJfi^ aeke 

Forniehaitii^r 

Ho laughed, wd fwon by Peter and by Paul, 

Then flUlro^ at tin dfaunoud in her ear : 

* Oh ay, oh ay, yon talk I* • Alaa I* the aoid, 

* But prove me what St la X would not do»* 

And Ihun a heart aaioi%h ae Bsau*a hand. 

He anawend, * Ride yon naked throngh the tews. 

And I repeal it s' and nodding, aa In aoom, ' 

He parted. * * 

Bo, left alone, the pawlona of harming 
Aa winda from all the oompaaa libift and Idow^ 

Made warnpon eadi other for aa hour, 

• TUI pity won. Bheaentahapraldforth, 

And bade him oiy, with eoaad of trumpet, all 
The hard oonditlon j but that the would looaef 
The people, nterefora, aa they loved her weU^ 

From then till noon no foot Mh^d paoe the atreet, 
NoiyeloQikdown,thepaaalng; but that all 
Should lutp wlthtai, dder duttpud window barred. 

Tbeaftod the to her InmOet bower, and there 
tTnfllaepedthe ufuddeS eaglea of her belt. 

The grtan earl'a gifts but ever at a bregth 
She lingered, looking like a aummer moon 
Half dipt in dond : anon ahe diode her head. 

And ahowored the rippled riagleta to her knee s 
Undad heradf In haete; adown the ataSr 
Stole on ; and, like a oreeplngeunbeam, alld 
From plUar unto pillar, until rae reaohM 
The gateway: there ohe found her palfrey trapped 
In puiple, Uaaoned with armorial gold. 

Then die rdUe forth, dothed o^er with duutlty ; 

The deep air liatened round her ae die rode. 

And all the low wind hardly hraathed for tear. 

The little wlde*mouthed heoda upon the apouta 
Had cunning eyea to see: the harking our 
Made her cheek flame: her pelfroy'a footfell shot 
Light horrora through her puloee : the blind walla 
Werefidlef chlnkaandhdea; and overhead 
Fantoatlo gablae, orowdlng, atared : but ahe 
Not loaa through all bore up, till, luat, ahe aaw 
The white-flowered elder thicket from tho field 
Gleam ihiough the Gothic arehwaya in tho wall. 

Then die rode hack clothed on witli choatity ; 

And one low chiiri, oompoot of thankloaa evth , 

The fatal byword of all yeara to come, * 

Boring a llttlo^uger hole in fear. 

Peeped s buthia cyea, before they had their will. 

Were abrlvelled Into darkmuann hla heull. 

And dropped before him. Bo the poweia, whg wait 
On noble deeda, canoeUed a aenae mlauaod : 

And die that Imew not, paaaed s and aU at once, 

‘With twelve great diocka of aound, the abamclcBB noon 
Was cladied and hammered from a hundred towera. 

One after one ; hut even then die gained 
Her bower : whence rehuulng, robed and crowned, 

To meet her lord, dio took the tax away. 

And buUt horaelf an everlaeting name. 

The ballad of * Lady Clara Vere de Vere’ might also be 
cited as a specimen of extreme simplicity united with 
great force; hut as it has lately gone tlie round of tho 
journals, we shall make an extract from a poem less 
known, and the length of whidi has saved it from so 
mucli newspaper publicity. * The Talking Oak' is the 
title of a fimciful and beautiM ballad of seventy-five 
stanzas, in which a lover and an oak tree converse 
upon the chfffms of a sweet maiden named Olivia. 
The osk tree tlius describes to tho lover her^ visit to 
the park in which it grew * 

* Then ran die, gumeaome aa the edt. 

And livelier than the lark. 

She sent her voioe through oU ths holt 
Before her, and tho park. 

* U * 

And here die came and round me played. 

And sang to me the whole 
Of those three etansaa that yonftsde 
About |}y**8iaat bole." 

And In a lit of frolic mirClu 
She atrove to spoB n^ uWfti 
Alaa 1 1 was ao broad of girth, 

X eohld not be embraoed. 

X ufKM myielf the fdr youu 
That here beddeme ataim. 

That roimd me, daaplBg eadi In eaeih, 

ivelockedk' 


Sh^mlghthavel 

« nuflle round thy knees with frni, 

' ohadow ^ 

Long moy'fliy tf^unoat bcaneh dlaconi 
The ibob of Biminer plopo I 


at tdU in^ did dte read thp suwie 
loaareifWithngBy vowa^ ^ 
ntonlM with fiiiobbl^ hesit X cpiiie 
ToijpTbenesththybong^* ' 

*Ohyea; die wandeiid round and xonnA 
These knotted knees of mine, 

And found, and kliaed the name dm found. 
And sweetly murmured Uitn^ 

, A tear-drop tiemUed from Its oouroe, 

I crept s 

My oonae of toiudi is aomethliig ooarse. 

But X b^ve ohe wept. 

Then flnahed her cheek with roay light ; 

She glaaoed aonSa the plain. 

But not a mature was in al|rbb— 

She kliiSd me once agaiif 

Her Viaaea were ao dose and kind, 

Hat, trust me, on my word, 

•Hard wood I am, andSlrrlakled rind, 

Bnt yet mj^aap was sitrmd. 

And even Into my inmost rl4 
A pleasure I discerned. 

Like those blind motions of the spring 
That show the yaar la turned. 


I, rooted here among the groves^ 

But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable lovea 
‘With anthem and with dust ; 

Forahl the Dryad days were brief 
‘Whereof the poeta talk, ^ 

When that which breathes within thgAf 
Could dip its bark and walk. ^ 

But could I, os in times foregonci; 

From spray, and branch, and atom. 

Have sucked and gathered into one 
The life that apreavin them, 

She had not found me ao remiaa ; 

But lightly imuing through, 

I would have paid^or Idas for Idas, 

With usury thereto.* 

Oh flouridi high with leafy towers. 

And overlook tho lea ; 

Puraue thy lovea among the bowera. 

But leave thou mine to me. 

Oh flouridi, hidden deep in fern : 

Old oak, I love thee well ; 

A thouaand thanks for what I loom. 

And what remains to tolL 

* • * 

The poem of ‘ Saint Simeon Stylites* ia of another 
charaeffr, and portrays the gpiritual pride of an ancient 
fanatic, with a gimide and savage grandeur of words 
and imagery which 'we have never seen surpassed. It 
Is too h^g /or entire quotation, but the following ex- 
tracts will show its beauty : — 

* Although X he the baoeat of mankind. 

From aoalp to able one alough and crust of aln; 

Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
Bor troqpa of devils mad with blasphemy, 

X will not oeaoe to grasp the hope I hold 
Of ulntdom, and to olamour, mourn, and soli. 

Battering the galea of heaven iriih atorms of prayer^ 

Have mcroy. Lord, and take away my aln. 

Let this avail, Juat, dimdful, mighty God s 
This not be all in vain : Oat thrice ton years, 

Thrice multlidled b^gouperhumon pangs 
Xn hungera in ihlrato, fevers and cold ; 

Xn coughs, abheo, ttitches, uloerous tbroea and cramps ; 

A sign bet^t tbqmeadow and the oloud, 

~ ‘ Hi onlhlataupularl have borne 

«, wind, frost, heat, hall, damp, and rieet, and anew; 

1 1 hod hoped that ere this period closed, 

■ wouldst have caught me up into tby real, 

..ring not tieae weather-beaten limbs 
Tbs mood of saints— the white robe and the palm. 

I take the meaning. Lord : I do not bimt^ 
Nofwhiapor any murmur of complainL ^ 

Fain heaped ten hundredfold to this wore tUfi 
Lew burden, by ten hundredfold, to bear 
Than were those lead-llke tons of ala, that ensdied 
M7Vlcttfl.tlMto.thn. 

• a TmIrfvrd,Xiord' 

Whoa knawest X bore this beiter at the first ; 

Fur X was strong aud bale of body lliali. 
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AndWiongh my tmtti, whftdi now an 
Woold flbattanrttli fho oold, and an II 
Was tagged wUh ky Mogeslii the mocm^ 

I dmwned the wheepliiipi of the 
or ploiu faynuM and psalms, and sonket h n e ssaw 
An a^ stand and waMh me aa XjlW. 

* • '' ' • 

Good people, yon do IB IQ kneal to me. 

What is It I have ddne to meyit thb t 
I am a sinner vUer than you IdL 
Xt may be I hare monght some mlraolos. 

And mned some halt and maimed i but what of that} 
It may be no one, even among the sninflK 
May mateh his pains with mine; but what of that f 
Yet do not rim ; for you may ItAk on me, 

And In your looking ydh may kneohto Qod. 

Bpeak, Is there any of S|»u holt or maimed? 

1 think you know 1 have smne power with ITeavan 
From my long penanoe: lat him speak his wish. 

For I oan heal him. Power eoes forth from nfbb 
They say that they are healln. Ah. hark I tboy thent 
* Saint Simeon BtylltenV Why, if so« 

Ood loape a harvest Ip mo. * « 

. Ibpanuot be bat that I shall be saved, 

orowned a saint They shout * BohOld a saint I* 
Mwer voieea saint mo from above. 

Gounge, Saint Simeon ; this dull ohrysalle 
CraOks Into shining wings. * * 

Oh, my sons, my sons ! 

I, Simoon of the pillar, by sumamo 
. Btylltee among men— I, Simoon 
* Tlte watcher on the column till the end— 

I, Simeon, whoae brain the aunshlne hakee— 

I. bald brows in iJlent hours become 

unnaRflUy hoar with rime— do now, 

From my nwh nest of penanoo, here proclaim 
l^at PontliA^d Isearlot by my side- 
Showed fair lUAimraphs. 

« « « 

Whflo 1 spake tlien, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling through mo^nd a oloud-Uko change 
In paaslng, wlili a grosser film made thick 
Theee heavy, homy eyes. The end! the end I 
Surely the end ! What's here ? a diape, a abode, 

A floA of light Is that the an0d thoro 
That holds a crown ? Como, blessed brother, ooma I 
I know thy glittering face. I've waited long I 
My browa are ready 1 What! deny It now? 

*Tlo gone— tie hero again : the otown ! the crown 1 
Bo, now, *tia fitted on, and grows to me. 

And from It melt the dews of Paradise. 

• « a 

Speak, If there be a priest, a man of God 
Among you there, and lot him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder on the sbtft. 

And ollmblng up into mine airy home, 

Bdlver me the blessed sacrament ; 

For by tlie warning of the Holy Ghost 
. I pco^i^ that I shall die to-night 
A quarter before twelve. 

Rut thou, oh Lord, 

' Aid all thla foolldi peoplp : let them take 
Sxomple, pattern— lead them to Thy light. 


One more extract from the 'Lotos Eaters* will gi^ a 
mcimen of our poet’s exquisite modulation of rhytum. 
This iK)cm represents the luxurious lassy sleepiness of 


n^nd and body supposed to be produced in thossiwho 
feed upon the lotos, and contains passages not si^rpassed 
by the finest descriptions in the Castle of Indolence. 
It is rich in striking andb appropriate imagery, and is 
fiung to a rhythm which is miwc itself. 

Why are we walglied upon withheaWnoee, 

And utterly oonmuned with ahorp dutreae, 

Whilaall thlngi doe have rest from wearinem? 

All thinga have rest Whjaliouldimlallaloiier 
We only toil, who are the first of thA^, ^ 

And make peipetnal moan. 

Still from onosoRow toanolhar fhfovB. \ 
o * , • 

liOl In tha middle of tha wood 
The fdded kef it wooed from out Iho bad 
^Ith windi^upon the brandk, and Umm 
fireen and broad, and takaano oiio, 
i|Bln*atoqied at noon, ond In Uie moon 
agjgh ttydow'ftd; and turning yellow 
nu and ioato odown tbe air. 


All la allotted langth of daye I 
The flower rlpene in itepbuse, 

Rlpene, and fades, and ftUe, adl hath no toll, 
Fart-rooted in the fruitful oUL » 


Lotnealdna. Tlmodrlveth onward fast, 

And In a little whilo our Upa alb dumb. 

Letiiaalona. What la it that wlU lart ? 

All things ore takan from na and beoomo 
Portkma and paroelao^ tha dceadfiil past . 
LatuialoDai What plaaaim oan we hava 
Tb war with avll? la then any peaee 
In ovor oUmblng up tbo eUmWiig wave? 

All tolnga have rest, and rtpbn towards the grave | 

In anonwi. rlnen. fall, and oaaaei' 

Qlvo uoiong real or death, dsElik death, or dreamful o 

How sweet it were, hearing the dowmyord stream. 
With half-diut eyes ever toieeitt 
Falliiig asleep in a half -dioam I . 

To hear each other's whispered speeohi 
Itotlngthelotoe, day byday; j ' 

To watch the crhplng rli^cs on the beach, 
Anditendor anrvmg lines of oreamy spray; 

To land our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influenoe of mlld-mlnded mdsneholy ; 

To muse and brood, and live again in memory 
With those old faces of our Infancy, 

Reaped over with a moilhd of grasB, 

Tu’o handfuls of white dust, shut in an um of hraaa 


We have not gpnee for fiirther extracts, but tlie beauty 
of tliese will show tliat Alfred Tennyson has not acquired 
fame without deserving it, and that ho is not to be cluBscd 
among the mob of mere verse-mongors, whose pertina- 
cious pretensions are often a sore discomfort to the critic 
in tlie present day. Among his other pieces, we must 
mention the names of a few, whidi abound in beautiful 
passages, and arc excellent both in design and execution. 
Of these our principal favourites are, 'The Two Yoices,* 
'j^ksley HaU,* 'The Vision of Sin,* and 'CEnone.* 
The flrst-naii^d is perhaps the finest specimen of versi- 
fication in the volumes : the thoughts j^re noble in them- 
selves, and nobly expressed, and the argument is wortliy 
of the high stftiiu in which it is sung. Tlie Two 
Voices are* the confiicting opinions in the breast of 
a man who is half inclined to he weary of the load of 
existence, and to throw it ofil; and hope and despair, 
certainty and doubt, are pitted against each other to 
decide the great question of the vdue of existence. The 
victory in the argument is given at last where it ought 
to be given ; and the man walks forth on a Sabbath 
morning into the ^elds, reconciled to himself and to his 
kind, and wondering^ amid the beauties of nature, how 
he could have ever communed with a voice so barren 
as tliat of despair. Looksley Hall is a bold original 
ballad, constructed in a metre somewhat unusual and 
cumbrous at first sight, but wonderfully pliant and mu- 
sical in the hands of our author ; in which a lover having 
been jilted by a false lady, repels her memory from his 
heart with bitter scorn, and goes over the whole catalogue 
of pospihle excitements into wbidb he may rush to for- 
get her fior'^ever, and at the ,same time give the world 
an impetus in the onward career of improvement The 
poem is far too long for quotation ; but any reader who 
may not have seen it and who may be tempted by our 
praise to read and study it will find it a masterpiece, 
and be convRidBd by every stanza that none but a poet 
^ highland ori^nal powers could have produced it 
Yhe ViaUm of Sin is chiefly remarkable for the exquisite 
art displayed in Hie versifleatiDn of the introducteny 
paAuige, and the skflflil hannonising#f sound to sense, 
showing how tiiorongh^ the author hoa studied the art 
of poqtry ; and what power is in him, if he would but 
widd it; whilst CSaone is lifil of melancholy beauty 
and clasHc dignify. '' 

In coochuioD, we mint express our hope that erelong 
En^ish literatiife will again be enriched with a new 
vdluiiie firom tha pen of this author. Though not yet 
the poet, of the age, he may perhaps become so. To 
reach this eminence, however, he must not linger too 
mu6h upon the naemories of the pasti neither must he 
eat of the lotoib tior stray in the gazdeofi of the Caatleof 
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Company L.80,000 per annum. Except two rather let^ 
accidents to the CaledoDfa, which happened respeetiTefy 
in May 1842 and the^d Ju^ 1848, nothinx has occurred 
to these Tessels to prerent their regularly fulfilling their 


enf^agementa to the post-office and the public. Th^ sail 
twice each month from tlm begging <n April to the end I niin^ to pudi 
of Norember, and once during IDeoember, January, Febru- htqulrr, that i 


that he migMxt buit xtsdii^ the vr^ect that ‘had never 
once been, abieiit fhnn hit ffiionghli,. 

At Cbrlstmas 1889, JadMeCor#l left his situation at 
Whitehaven, and returned to hifi fhtber^s oottago, pro- 


of Norember, and once during IDeoember, January, Febru- 
ary, and Mardi. 

Meanwhile, the Great Westsm eontinues her vciyages, 
and keeps up her fame, having her jfjloiy brightened 
rather than dimmed bv compemion with rivals. The 
spiisted companv to which we belongs have recently 
made another bold experiment. They have built an iron 
ship, which is a hundred feet longer thauj a first-rate 
man-of-war, and is propelled without side-OMdles. She 
was named the Great Britain— a visit to her we intofld 
to describe in a succeeding paper. 

STRUGGLES OP YOUTH, IN •THE C^SE OF 
JAMES CORSON. 

It has often been said that an earnest desire, steadily 
persevered in, is sure to briog^bout in time its own ac- 
complishment however improbable such an event may 
appear at first ; and there has perhaps rarely occurred 
a more striking giroof oif there TOing some truth in tills 
remark than in the following history. 

It was the earnest wish of James Corson, when a boy 
of little more than seven years of age, to be a * doctor* in 
England ; and certainly when the wish was first uttered, 
there appeared very little prospect of its accomplish- 
ment. The father of the boy, who was gardener to a 
gentleman at Dalscairth, in Dumfriesshire, had a large 
family, with so small a salary, that he could scarcely 
spare his boys to attend the parish school ; and it was 
with a heavy heart that Mamie* was often compelled te 
leave his books to attend to the manual labours in which 
his father found necessary to employ mm. When he 
WAS ten years of age, however, a heavier blow fell upon 
him. His father left Dalscmi^, and fbok a situation in 
Yorkshire, where, as he found education gnuch dearer 
than in Scotland, be was no longer able to send James to 
school. Still, however, ttie boy remained unshaken in his 
determination to be a doctor in England ; and he apent 
every leiiure moment in poring over his books. His 
perseverance and his ambition began to attract the 
notice of the house servants of the gentleman with whom 
the elder Corson was gardener. Heyexcited a particular 
interest in the butler, who, being a great favourite with 
his master, easily obtained permisrion to take the boy 
into the family as his assistant This step, however, 
at first was the occasion of pain rather than ideasure to 
James, as his fdlow-servants, who had hoard of his 
ambitious desires, never ceased jeering him ahont them; | 
and indeed the contrast they afforded to his actual situa- 
tion was sufficiently striking. He was now about four- 
teen, tall, and well grown for his age, but shy and awk- 
ward in his manners, and speaking with a steng Scotch 
accent which the Yorkslmmen, though they perhaps j 
•peak wtrse English than is met with in any other 
cotmty, were particularly severe upon. The jeering of 
his companions, however, had no other effect on James 
Corson than to give him another object his ambition, 
for he now determined that he iranM oonquerBis Seoteh 
accent and learn to speak pure En^sh, which he md 
do in the end. * 

James Corsonaduring the fimr years that he remained 
as assistant to the butler, contrive^ wlil^ that person’s 
assistance, to perfect hinkself in wiStin^ and aocounts; 
and as he never omitted any opportwiy that occurred 
of acquiring knowledge, he was aUe^ when he left York- 
shire, to take tlie situation of usher ki a sqhopl in W|g- 
toDshire. Here he stayed two years, during which he 
learnt Latin and Greek, and the rudimenta of French; 
but at hia salary was very tmoU, he took the first op- 
portunity that occurred of removlni^ to Wkltehaven, 
where also he was usher In a school. In both these 
situations he saved all themonqy he coolfi, in the hope 


to push his fortune. Be hnlnd, however, upon 
inquiry, that what he possessed would lie nothiiw in 
London, and woold but barely maintain him theiie mQe 
he washdu^ing as a anrgeon, without leaving him any ^ 
money^ |my the fises. This information depressed his 
spirit# excMlnglj, and .when he returned home, after 
consulting with a friend at Leed[|, he told his father that 
h^ began for the first time to fear his wishes never would 
be accomplished^ The elder Obrson took in the Gar- 
deners* Magaasine ; and as it was lying on the table, 
James listlessly opened it, when his attention was caught 
bv an advertisement for an amanuensis, which had been 
imertedp by Mr Loudon fol liimself. The countenance 
of the young man«brightenea up, and he exclaimed, 

* Then I’ll see London at last!* fuis father and friends 
laughed at him, and argued the improbability iff his 
succeeding in obtaining the situation. But his presenti- 
ment hod been right ; and though Mr Loudon had about 
a hundred and thirty answers to his advertisement^ 
James Corson’s letter was so well exjuessed, and written 
in such a manly, yet modest style, that he was preffir||g(U» 
It may easily be conceived that young Corson’s ^in^t, 
when he received Mr Loudon’s letter, was beufiid de- 
scription. His father says he was wild wj^j8y. 

Mr Loudon at that time was engage^n writing his 
great work, the Arboretum Britannia^; and as he had 
alto three magazines appearing moudily, a great many 
tSrsons were employed in his office; but of these Mr Gor- 
Bon only became intimate wth two ; namdy, Mr Rauch, 
a young German, who waAno of the draughtsmen, and 
Mr W. Baxter, son to therorator of the botanic garden 
at Oxford, who was an amanuensis. Mr Corson’s salary 
was a pound a-week, fot which he was engaged in Mr 
Loudon’s office fmm eight in the morning till six, and 
he had to find his own lodgings and food, with the ex- 
ception of some bread and cheese and beer, which all the 
young men had at one o’clock. Notwithstanding his 
moderate salary, and tho length of time he was occupied 
every day, young Corson now saw all his wishes on 
the point of being realised, and he immediately entered' 
a clan of students in surgery with a MrDemott of 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. He found, however, that, 
to enable him to pay the fees out of his sroall saliiiy, it 
would be necessary for him to practise the ipost rigid 
econothy ; and he accordingly ate nothing but oattneai 
porridge, which he made himself, In addition to the very 
moderate lunch which he ate at Bay swater. To increase 
I his funAs, he also took in writing to do at night, after 
he had finished his medical studies. A very strong 
cvistitution, and the most determined perseveranto, 
enabled him to continue these exertions for two years ; 
during the whole of which time he never took a single 
dayis pleasure, or indulged himself with more than tour 
hoursbsleep in each night It may also be added, that 
daring this period, notwithstanding the severity of his 
medical studies, be never no^ected in the slightest de- 
gree Mr Loudon’s busi^ss ; and that he always stayed 
his ftfil time, of from eight till six, in the office at Bays- 
water, where his iffdefatigable industry, joined to hia 
quiet and amiable disposition, rendered him a general 
n^uritc. . ^ ^ 

jfew young men who have studied surgery under the 
mw favourable circumstances have ever paseed their 
with more credit than Mr Corson ; and ha 
wJ^ven probed by the examining suigeimi for the 
veryV^t care and attention with whleh he gave hia 
answers. He had now so fkr attained fhq long debited 
object of his ambition, that he was a anmon in Eng*, 
land; but he was at a loss how td tnm his newly at- 
trinc^ honours to account, as he hid no money to pnr- 
chau a business or even Wit up a outfieiy. In thU 
dilemma Mr RAdb. the yonng deaman, with whom Mr 
Corson hdd tormed an acquaintance at Mr Loudon’s, 
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CMne to Idf AssLitance, and detailed the brcnmitancei 
of the caie to a friend, who happened to he a ihip- 
pwner. *1 have no interest in the medical line on land,* 
this gentleman ; * hut if.tfae jonng Scotchman does 
not ohjechto the sea, f think 1 orad him appointed 
TCrgeon to a South-Sea whaler ; and he is careful, he 
may possibly saTe LTO or L.100 out of his pay during 
the three years the ahip will he on her Toyage, and that 
will be enough to set him up as a surgeon an^here.* 
It may easily he conceived that Mr Corson diadl no ob- 
jection to the sea, and, in fret, ho s^ed with Captain 
Benson, master of the Kitty, in the autumn of 1838. 

Up to this time all had gone well with Mr Gorson. 
He had succeeded in evh^hing he undertook ; and he 
had BO nearly attained the summit of nis ambition, that 
even those who had laughed at his projects as wild and 
impracticable, were now compelled to own that all he 
had wished for lay almoSI within his grasp. T^c 
voyage out of the whal8r was also highly successthl l 
and Gorson not only Silfllled all the ordinary duties of 
his MtUation most satisfactorily, hut on one occasion, 
when a seaman had had his leg lacerated hy a shafk, he 
had performed amputation in a masterly manner. Half 
the voyage had been performed, and they were on their 
rcNid homeward. Corson had mode a collection of 

S , and of shells, partly for his kind 
1 partly for Mrs Loudon ; and he 
pwards of L.70 towards the L.100 
. 

lie talc is soon told. Wliile in the 
id occupied himself in clearing the 
from the animals they contained ; 
and from fatigue, or perhaps from the noxious effluvia 
evolved by the decaying ^imals, lie was taken ill of 
fever, which carried him fourteen days. He died 
on the 16th of June 1841, in lie twenty-seventh year of 
his age, a striking illustration of what may be done by 
industry and perseverance. • 

[It will be understood that tnc proceedings here de- 
tailed are not held up as an example t6 he followed, but 
only as a remarkable instance of the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties. Mr Corson's application to 
duty and study was so far beyond what our natural 
powers justify, that it is surprising lie did not sink 
under it. His not doing so may be attributed to an 
unusually vigorous constitution. All ordinary endowed 
persons must be in the greatest danger from sucif over- 
taskings ; and even of those who are constituted most 
favounhly, the greater number would fail to survive 
such a course os that passed tlirough by Mr (Corson 
while studying for his profession.— -Eu.] 

• % 

ORIGIN OF TBE TERM * UERRT ANDBlfW.* 

^This term, with which every child out of the nursery is 
so familiar, and which is inseparably associated with Ills 
ideas of grins, grimaces, and humorous sayings, lias a much 
more exited origin than many may bui) 1 k>bc. The medical 
prcicsslon, which has given rise to more nicknames %nd 
slang plirases than almost any other, has the patcifrity of 
this one also to answer for. During the time of Henry VilL, 
Edward VL, and Queen Maffy, there lived and practised as 
a physician in London one Andrew Boide, who to his vast 
leatmng and knowledge of foreign parts, added the most 
whimsioal and freetkms ohancterisAcs. This individual 
was originally a Garthnaian monk, hot the severities of the 
order being rather. inoonststent with his irrepressible pro- 
pensity to humour, he abandoned Aift hrotmerhood, 
betook himself to physic. After travelling the Eorofban 
Gontfaient and some parts of Afrloa, he settled in thomc- 
tropolis, where he heeame a jdiyrioian to Henry Till,, 
annior of several works on medime, |K>eti^ and liten^re. 


* Meiiy Andrews.* Thongh weak in these lespeots, he is 
otherwise a^owledged to havn been a learned man, a 
good poet, and perhaps the bes^hysioiaa of his time. He 
was the author of the Merry TUeg of the Wise Men of 
Gotham ; the Introdnetion to Knowledge, a poem ; the 
Miller of Abbugdon ; the Frindples of Astronomical Prog- 
nostications ; the Dootrine of Health ; the PTomptuary of 
Medicine ; a book of jests ; and other pamphlets. Dr 
Borde died a prisoner in the Fleet, April 1549 ; yet, it is 
said, not for debt, as he left oonsiderAle inheritance be- 
hind him. The conduct of Merry Andrews conveys to us 
oertalnly no very exalted notion of the medical profession 
three hundred years ago ; though, all other progresa/ion- 
siderod, it was not then one whit more degraded hy Borde 
and his bref)^ren with their mountebanks, than it is now 
by the quacks and pill venders who batten on the credulity 
of the public. 


AN AVIARV ON A GREAT SCALE. 

It is a pleasing thing to witness, says a ooirespondont of 
the Zoologist for Marda, the confidence and familiarity of 
the niglifmgale when pioteotcd ; as, fer instance, in the 
promenade at Gradcnfeld, in Prussia, a beautiful planted 
piece of ground, extending nearly a quarter of a mile along 
both bai&a of a small stream. In addition to the penalties 
denounced by Prussian lav9 against those who rob tlie nests 
of the nightingale, a watchman is stationed hero during tlie 
breeding season for additional security. This mi^ pcriiaps 
appear singular in our mattcr^of-fnet agfi ; but I am con- 
fident that no lover of nature who had resided in Grndcn- 
feld, and enjoyed the delieions concerts wliich these birds 
! maintain both day and night, except from about two to 
five o'clock p.ir., would refuse his aid to such a custom. 
Many a hird-fanoicr is at much greater expense, not to 
8{icak of trouble, iu keeping a ghost of a nightingale c.'igod, 
and wdiy should wo wondor at the inhabitants of Grnden- 
feld, with their o]ien-air habits, taking care that their 
favourite resort shall never become songlm ? Seated on a 
broad-leaved jessamine, tlie shrub whioTi generally conceals 
the nest, thc'malc bird will sing although you pass within 
four feet of hinq eyeing you as if perfectly a^'are that he is 
a privileged cliaracter. Besides the nightingales, a great 
variety of other birds find shelter in this privileged place, 
and being never iftolestod,* afford the naturalist exocllciit 
opportunitieibof observing their habits. Amongst others, 
the hoopoea generally build hero; tlie golden oriole sus- 
pends its curious nest from the highest branobes of the 
aspen, and breathes out its cheerful ftute-notes at evening ; 
the Bohemian wax-wing is a regular and plentifhl winter 
visitant ; whilst a variety of finches and W'arblcrs of less 
note complete this real * liappy family.’ 

dTHE TWO BOSES. 

Being with my friend in a garden, wo gathered each of 
us a rose. Ho handled his tenderly ; smelt it but seldom, 
and sparingly. I always kept mine to my nose, or squeezed 
it in my liand, whereby in a very short time it lost both 
its colour and sweetness ; but his still remained as sweet 
and fragrant as if it hod been growing upon its own root, 
llicse roses, said I, are tho true cmblemB of the best and 
sweetest creature enjoyments in the world, which, being 
moderately and oautionsly used and eqjoyed, may for a long 
time yield sweetness to tho possessor of them : but if once 
the afiTootioas seize too medily upon them, and squeeze 
them too hard, they qui^y wither in our hands, and we 
lose the comfort of them ; and lliat cither through the soul 
surfeiting npon them, or their just removal, bocanse of tho 
excess of our affections to them. It is a point of excel- 
lent wisdom lAep tho golden bridle of moderation upon 
aU the affUhtions we exercise on earthly things.— jPfev«£ 


anmor of several works on medime, |K>eti^ and liten^re. 
,*Mo wwi a man,* says a oontempomiy, ' and of a whiAsical 
JmmuI j lie frequented feics and mark^ andhafnngmid the 
^bqponoe in public ; he made hnmotoiis speeches« conehed 
:ipimuh language oa caosed mirth, and wondoffilly propa- 
ggdid Ms feme.* From his use of sooh speeches at moiketa 
IM fl|irg|he oome to be better known os Merry Andrew 
Ittin Borde ; and ttfna thoee who in after Amea 

same imiiMnoas jkoose Isngqage wrote etfled 


Soionoo, the partisan of no country, bnt the beneficent 
patroness of all, has liberally oiienod a temple where all 
may meet Her influence on the mind, like that of the snn 
on the dhilled earth, hSe long been preparing it fer liighcr 
cultivation and tiugior improvement The philosopher of 
onehonntry sees not on enemy in the philosopher of an- 
other: ho takes his seat in the temple of soience, and z«ka 
not who sits beside him. 


Publldied by W. and It OHAVuas, High Street, Bdinbnigh (also 
9B Miller Atreet, Qlamow) ; and, with thdr permiHloii, by W. & 
Oaa, Amen Oonur, Lendoia-Prtaited byW. oai B. OBAxasaa, 
Bdinbuxgb. 
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BABGAIK-HUNTERS. 

Tusae ifl a large clasB uf persons vho^re so inYAteraiely 
prone to bargain-hnnting, that they seldom or never 
purchase anything of an ahateable nature which they 
do not cheapen as much as possible. This habit is not 
so much attributable to any lack of means in the buyers, 
as to a childish love of obtaining a maximum quantity 
! at a minimum value, which affords them the additional 
I gratification of boasting afterwards of their bargains, 
and complimenting themselves on their own shrewdness. 

! With such persons the purchase of sixpenny worth of 
I oranges is as eagerly seized to gratify their favourite 
propensity as the order for a set of plate ; and w'e have 
. known instances of individuals, possessed of ample 
I pecuniary resources, so confirmed in this habit, as to 
i wander in anxious uncertainty firom stall to stall before 
! they could decide the momentous question as to wliich 
j was the most eligible pennyworth of appld^. 

This habit of tfargain-hjonting, while we laugh at it 
I for its folly, deserves to be denounced "for its mischief. 
It holds out a premium to unfair trading, dto trickery 
and lying: it is a cruel oppression of him who buys 
I upon him who sells, and powerfully assists in lowering 
the hard-earned wages of the poor mechanic. The ma- 
nufacturer is competed, in older to gratify the morbid 
love of cheapness, to produce goods of the most trashy 
' j and useless description, and to reduce Jhe wages of those 
s i wliom he employs to the lowest fraction. The shop- 
! I keeiter, in order to secure tliis description of customers, 

! I is forced to adulterate his articles ; to profess them to 
! I be what he knows they are not ; to exert himself, by 
short weight, lying puffs, inferior substitutions, and a 
thousand unworthy artifices, to keep on a fair equality 
with his neighbours. No sooner does a new shop open, 
the owner of which professes to sell cheaper than usual, 
than he is patronised by the bargain-hunte(B, to the 
great iqjuzy and often ruin of Ids more conscientious 
competitors. Whether he himself ever intend to .pay 
for his stock is not inquired into ; whether he intend to 
pursue an honest and honourable couipOfis held to 
bo no business of the customers: he sells eljieapest, 
and this supersedes every other consideratioiA Th<F| 
consequence too often is, that th* bargain - offering 
tradesman, after Jiaving injured many a respectable 
shopkeeper around him, suddenly decamps at the expi- 
ration of a few months, and the secret of his bargains 
is at length apparent ; namely, that qpver having in- 
tended to pay for the goods himself, any receipt most 
be a dear gain to him, and he could thus afford to sdl 
at prices which must be ruinous to the upright dealer. 

This cheapening mania exercises also a most perni- 
cious influence in producing distrust, duplidty, gnd un- 
manly feeling between seUer and buyer. The seller, 
sharpened by past ei^perienoe^ is in self-defence com- 


piled, ii} order to obtain asremunerating profit, to ask 
^ore than the real v#lue of the%irtide, in order to leave 
room for the abatement which h^ expects as a mutter 
of course to follow. The offer by the buyer of less flian 
is asked is really an insult, for it virtually implies that 
the sdler is cither a fod or a rogue — a fool to take so 
litUc, or a rogue to ask so much ; and thus the straight- 
forward honesty and integrity whidi should characterise. . 
dealings in the market or the shop, as much as 
where else, is set aside, and seller and buyer mdn to- 
gether wi^ a feeling that confidence an^jbemur are 
out of place there, and that cunning anyuverrcaching 
are among the recognised moralities^! trade. The 
seUcr, while he introduces the article to his customer, 
fe^s a conviction that unless he adds an untruth to the 
specification of the price, wfilesB an assertion is made or 
a warranty given which it^ould be absurd to believe, 
the artide will be rejected, and the hesitating customer 
will not purchase it, but patronise some other less scru- 
pulous tradesman. The bargain-hunter, on his side, 
turns the artide over in a contemptuous manner, exerts 
his ingenuity to find some fault in it which shall afford 
a pretext for a lower offer, and having found a real or 
an imaginary one, bids sometliing below u'hat he often 
must know is its real value. I'lie poor tradesman wants 
ready money, the artide really cost him more, ho knows 
of othef shops where it may be had at that i^rice, and, 
with a sickening heart and an inward condemnation of 
tliu selfishness of man, ho accepts the offer, tmd the 
purchaslr departs with his bargain. But, Strang me- 
tamorphosis, the artide so recently pronounced almost 
worthies^ the purchase now ]x>a8tB of as exce l le nt 
worth doubl^the money, and delights to hear his friends 
innocently express their surprise how it could possibljit { 
have been made for the price. Such a mode of dealing | 
is unmanly, ungenerous, and unjust, and requires but I 
to bo candidly considered to be denounced by all who j 
think and fed rightly. 

The influciDce of this pernid^us system upon the la- 
bouring port of the community is cruel and disastrous. | 
Some time ago, the publtowerc presented vriui accounts 
of the misery prevalent among a large doss of women 
in the metropbUs, whose occupation consisted in the 
malfiBg of shirts at ^16 insignificant sum of three half- 
pen^ each. Indigna&on, as it appears to us, was on 
tbii Aeasipn levelled at tte wrong parties. The blame, 
W a2 persuaded, lay less with the immediate than the 
^otSLemployeil. The pubUc, which vented iti anger 
bn the shopkeeper, was the real transgressor; for the 
dealer fiierdy obeyed, the popular demand. Pressed 
upon by the insane cry for low-priced ortides, as well 
as by a general competition, the manttfacturer and ahop- 
keepen if they would do busineaf at oU, must reduce 
their ^xpensfs to' the lowest point in order to obtain 
any j^oflt, and to this end are compelled to wring from 
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their workpeople the utmoet amount of Nrork fbr the 
leaat poMlUe remuneratioD. UnreasooBhly protracted 
, hours are resorted to, toil is not aUowed to cease with 
day, the labour of the woman is introduced to super- 
sede that of the man, and that of the child to supersede 
I botli, edueation is necessarily neglected, deformity pro- 
duced, stimulants resorted to, vicious habits formed, 

* and squalor and disease are induced ; and all ^is too 
I often that the purchaser may procure an artiqg at a 
fractional abatement The ocoasiondt subscription and 
the cold donation of charity are but a poor reparation 
for depriving the workifian of his«boqest earnings, and 
I the manly independence of pocket and of character 
whidi it is so desirable he should possess. It is true 
that the payment of fair pfices by the bdyer will z^t 
always secure fair remuciieration to the operative, but 
the habit of chcapeniag must have'a tendency to lowcf 
wages and inflict misery on the producers. 

The pernicious practice of bargain-hunting is, wc 
fear, by no means confined to the rougher sex. It is to 
be lamented that the practice is far too common among 
that sex whose kindness of heart and sensibility need 

S propensity in this respect we can 
source than thoughtlessnesB. It 
to bo accounted for by the fact, 

^ have less money at command 
ire when they spend it are per- 
uurcasonable in their excha^- 
ing expectations. A little tliought as to the amount of j 
misery to others which muat result from the gratiflea- | 
tion of this propensity, wc|jld surely bo sufllcieiit to I 
convince them (tf -its unreasonableness and inhumanity. | 
Little do ladies think, while fiiey ore cheapening the 
thread and the tape, or the shawls or the linens they i 
purdiase, how much poverty and misery they are assist- 1 
iiig to entail on the sickly oiierativo who makes them, 
and how much of the ignorance and destitution and 
vice, tlie bare mention of which shocks their sensibi- 
lities, is traceable to this baneful practice. 

Tlie habit we have denounced is also very fallacious 
in a pecuniary point of view. The most shreVd and 
practised cheapener .is often deceived, and finds, after 
he has secured the bargain, that, to use the common 
phrase, Mt is too cheap to be go(^,* or that hef'did not 
really want it, and therefore it was dear at any price. 
He discovers too late ^hat what he has boi^qht was 
made to be looked at rather than used, to dioeive rather 
tfian satisfy, and that the little he gave for it was for 
too much for Much an article, as it was really worth no- 
tliing. The cheapest things may be very dear, and the 
doircst very cheap, and good artides cannot leasoaably 
be expected at any other than fair prices. ladepen- 
dently therefore of the iii^ary which the habit of cheap- 
ening inflicts upon the workman, it is deceptive and 
unprofitable even to the purchaser. The prices of shop- 
keepers are certainly not always to be paid without 
demur, for this would be to hold out a premium to im- 
position and extortion, but there jhpuld be considwate- 
nesB on the part of the purobaser as to i?liat ouAt to 
he the fair price of such an article. To deal as biuch 
as possible with tradesmen who are known fur^egr 
integrity and uprightness^ without bdUig seduglM by 
< every unprincipled adventurer who professes to he 
f selling off under prime cost,* and bloaing busiifoss at a 
^ ' tremendous sacrifice,’ wiU be found in the long-run not 
only the truest economy, and- the moat satisfactory to 
the punfoaser, but also tjhn ipost advantageous to the 
‘ ^weUbdng of ^ety and the geaoml idleresta of hSmsty 
andhonoiir. * 


NOTICE OF TWO OlSO PERIODICAL 
WORKa • 

We have chanced to he lately introduced to two local 
predecessors of our own— that is, two Edinburgh perio- 
dicals of light literature — published upwards of a cen- 
tury ago ; and which, to the best of our knowledge, are 
entirely unknown to tlie present generation. One is 
entitled TTie Seveur,* and was commenced on Friday the 
18th November 1737 ; the lost number possessed by us 
— ^which, Ubwever, does not seem to he the last pub- 
lished— is dated May 19, 1738. The other paper takes 
the name of Letters of the Critical Club, To evade tlie 
duty of a halfpenny tiien exacted from weekly paiiers, 
it was published monthly, the various artides never- 
theless being dated on particular days. We possess 
only the*humbers of the first half of the year 1738. The 
Reveur is a large quarto, each number comprising two 
leaves: it is stamped, and the price was 28. 6d. per 
quarter. It appears to Have been * printed for A. Kin- 
caid, and sold at his shop opposite to tlie Parliament 
Gloss, where subscriptions and advertispmeiits are taken 
in.’ The Letters of the Critical Club appear in a duo- 
decimo form, at sixi^nco per monthly number: they 
are * sold by A. Martin, and other booksellers in town.* 
At the end of our copy of the former work, there is an 
odd number of another Edinburgh periodical of the same 
diaracter, entitled Tlie Conjurer^ and dated January 
16, 1736. The Critical Club also sf^ak of ’several 
attempts made in tliis place of publishing papers of 
this kind,’ adding, ’and frequently witli very indifle- 
reht success.’ It thus appears that the spirit for such 
literary undertakings was much more active in our 
northern capital, about the time of the Porteous Riot, 
tiian might iiave been suppqped. It la amusing, how- 
ever, to mark the smali* scale on which these publica- 
tions proceqded. The Reveur states in his thirteenth 
i number, that the demand for his paper is so great, that 
liis bookseller ’ thinks of getting another servant.* In 
the case of the present journal, an analogous boast would, 
we suppose, rdate to a few more horse-power for tho 
engine driving the printing-machinea 

At the date of the Rdveur and Critical Letters, ele- 
gant literature h^d hardly an existence in Scotland. 
The Blairs, Robertsons, Humes, and Smiths, who first 
successfully competed with English authors, were youths 
biurely emerged from college. AUan Ramsay is almost 
tlie only literary name of the period now remembered, 
and his department was that of familiar Scottish verse. 
We must tliereforo expect that any literary essays 
produced In Edinburgh at such a time wc^d only 
show tendencies or aspirations towards those qualitire 
wliicli command respectfhl attention. The effort ift 
certainly made in both of the papers under our notice, 
but with a very moderate degree of success. And in 
one respect, we have even to regret that su^ an exer- 
tion was made, for it has caused an almost total absence 
of such nation^ and local allusions as would have now 
of themselvfts %lven the papers a value. The social 
foaturesCdluded to are En^ish as much as Scotch, and 
mere istaot one vernacular expression used throu^out 
the whole of either hook. There is the appearance, 
however, of schedarship and refleotioi^ espediwy in the 
Reveur ; and in both, the cause of virtue and of rational 
manners is eealously 1baintained.t Several writera 

* IV.— The Dtwi&r. 

t By a stnuge oolnoUMiioa, a frimd whom we met on the day 
on Which tho above artlole was written, mentioned that David 
Ritchie, of Manor, ISw orifinal of the • Black Dwarf,* had heard 
of tbe£«ttffvafiaeGrieioaf CAcb aean exoellent hook, there belnff 
no • debnsheiy* Jn It The poor dwarf, who had a etiong literary 
tarfe, thqgghof a Ihnitad kind, aotnatty iBteveetsd bis nelghbourB, 
Profeewr Adam Fergaaen and Sir Arms MontfiaBeKy, to write to 
Bdinburgh and tendon f(d a oqnri They were not sueoSHful ; but 
Darid ultimately, cur friend thinks, tWalned the book. 
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Mem to haye been at work; bnt all oonjeotore aa. to affirm that J if confined to one’a Ikmily, fellow-dtizeni, i 
weir namea is now* nearly in Tain. Hamilton of acq[uamtances,oroounti 7 inen,yetlamof opinion,* says 
Bwgour might baee been suggested as a probable con- the writer, * that the passion extends in some degree to 
tributor, if not ^itor, did not the politics of botli lean all mankind. For inmt«.nce, place a Scotsmw in Eng- 
to the Whig side. And this reminds us to mention land, where all are strangers to him, should he' meeli« 
that the Letters bear a courteous, but not fulsome dedi- Scotsman there whom he nerer saw in his own country, 
cation to President Forbes, a generous patron of liters- he will be fond of making up a friendship with him ; 
ture in those days, as the author of the Seasons well place him next in Germany, if he meets an Englishman, 

be w)! feel the same desire; transport him next to^* 
The Critical Club is described in the first number as Chii^ if he meets there a German, or any European, 
composed of Will Portly, Dick Crotchet, L^y Courtly, be voll reckon him his countryman ; translate him next, 
hdf daughter ^Miss Jeanie, and other fictitious charac* if it were possible, to ^turn, or the moon, if he sees 
ters i and it is, in fact, of their letters that the subse- there a Chinese, or Persian, hp will know his fellow- iii- 
quent papers consist One trait of Crotchet is Scot- habitant of the Mm# planet and court his acquaintance.’ 
tishly characteristic, that by his habit of humming Miss Courtly has a waggisli description of a fop lover 
songs, ‘ he has offended many gocri people on Sundays.’ in the temh letter. ‘ In pops Tom, our footman, j 
Miss Jeanie Courtly is an admirer of romances: she ^ Madam,” says he, ” her% is Mr Crotchet and another ' 
reads Cassandra 1^ the parlour fire. She * is far from very s]|irightly gentleman, cogie to wait upon you.” I . 
having anything of the iwude in he# charact^; yet she 'desired him to show them in. J)ick advances with his • 
is a very modest girl; she will allow one kiss before gentleman following. ’* Miss Jeanie,” says he, ** ^re is 
company, but is highly offended if he [her lover] at- my good friend, Mr Starchic, come to pay his respects 
tempts to steal it in a corner.’ to you.” Well, after this prologue, compliments and ! 

In tlio second letter, Willgl’ortly remarks witli sur- salutation were discussed, we t(x>k seats ; but had you 
j prise, what is still liable to similar remark, that mirth- been there, Mr Plyant, to have observed Starchie’s be- ; 

I fulness should take such possession of tlie public at the haviour and dress, you would have got the picture of an I 
! close of tlie year, when all men are so apt to complain accomplished beau and a complete fop. Witli 
i of the shortness of life, and the rapid transit of time, broideries and lace, lie was the likest of anythujfgto a j I 
j * Among the vulgar,* says our essayist, ‘there is scarce man of the pastry-cook’s manufacture, beda^d with ; 
i a man but thinks it an incumbent duty on him to be gold foliage. And in all his motions oilff 'actions, he 
I j drunk at this occasion. In these days there is no work w'os so stiff and affected, as he seemed w be acted upon ; 

I done, no business minded, and every one gives a full by springs, and resembled a puppet jrfore than anything 

• swing to joy. Ask any man why he was so joyful, for <^se. 1 should be unsuffcrably prolix to describe in a ‘ 
iiistuiice, last occasion of this kind, he will scarce be letter the airs, the oaths, the iiuiiBense of the empty 
able to give a better answer than tills, ” that the old thing, lie talked with a j^at deal of familiarity, as if ! 

' year has come to a close, and the new one is hegpn.” he and I had l)een for evc/intimate; of iny cousins, Miss i 
, Ah if ho hod grounds to rqjoice because so much more Fanny and Miss Charlotte, whom you know you used , ' 
time has passed over his head, and becaiise he is nearer to visit. He told me be bad once fallen so desperately , i 
; his grave by one whole year than he was at the last in love with Miss Fann|^, that he crossed the street on ' | 

; occasion of this kind.’ • foot to visit her in a rainy morning ; conducted lier ’ 

The subjects treated in the Critical Letters are by chair home with a fiainbeau ; gave her seven serenades ; 
j ■ no means reclierchia. First we have tlie treatise on stole her garter, and wore it half a year about his waist. , 

I I time ; next we have an essay combating the popular How Miss Charlotte had played the coquette to him, . 

I ! ideas about apparitions and omens ; afterwards one on after he had been at the ])ain8 to ogle her two nights ! 

' religious intolerance ; and so on. lii a letter respecting running at the phiylioiise ; but lie had lialf a doxen of 

theatricals, the writer expresses his regret for the loss billet-doux from her, whicli he could show, if he had a 
of tlie Edinburgh playhouse, and process to defend the mind/o be revenged. 1 could scarce suffer the puppy’s 
stage from its colunmiators. His argument us to tlie pertness, especially as 1 knew for a truth that neither of j 
expense it occasioned to its votaries is characteristic of these ladies Iiad ever sitoke three words to him. The 
those days of false political economy. Tlie actors are rest of the discourse was as childish, and now and then | 
such thoughtless people, that they spend as fust as they adorned with, O lard, inedem I Strike me stupid I and ' 
gain ; and, says he, ‘ I reckon nothing an expense upon a other such elegant phrases. And then his gestures were I 
place but what carries money out of it, which this dues us apish. Hud you seen how he laughed at his own jests, > 
not.’ ‘I think,’ he says in conclusion, * I have reason to show hi5tcctli ; how foppisfi he appeared in his con- | 
to speak ^us in favour of the theatre, since 1 have been versution, with bis snuff-box and his cane ; what methods 
frequently sensible of reaping considerable instruction lie took to show the diamond on bis little finger in tiJk- ; 
from attending it. I reincmlter, some time ago, I saw lug a cup of tea ; and what wry faces he made while 
the tragedy of Cato performed here ; everything before contemplatiug his own dear features in the mirror above 
the scenes seemed to be very solemn and sesious, and I thi^chimncy. 1 soon discovered, however, that Hick ; 
was taken as mucii with it as if 1 had bclield the real was playing the rogue with him ; for he asked me seve- ‘ 
persons of Cato and the other Homans concerned : but ral oddish questions, os. How 1 liked Mr Starchie's tou- 
taking it into my liead tu stop bcliind tlie scenes between pee ? If lie had not the nioA modish way of exercising ' 
acts, into the dressiiig-rooro, how different atM their ap- the snuff-box and cane gif any man in HritiAn ? If 1 did 
pearance from what it had been on thAtage. There 1 not think there was^an infinity of wit and humour in , 
heard Lucia and the virtuous Marcia scolding like oystj^- the choice and fashion of the fringe on his vest ? To ! 
wenches ; Juba, the Kumidlan prince, was Exercising which I answering in the afllrmative, the trifle at every | 
the nffine of barber to his general ^phox ; Marcus and rejfiy niadegne an«B|ff3Cted stiff bow, with, “Lard, me- | 
PortiuB were ousting their fuU-bottomed periwigs at a deM you do me too much honour. Strike me stupid, ■ 
glass, aud making up a mix tuy of a Itoman and a mo- if Ae not the happiest fellow upon earth, to please the 
dern beau ; Cato and Sempronius were very amicably ^bidj&s so, and without studying it too,” * Ac. It strikes ' 
drinking a mug of porter together ; an d Lucius was tak- us hardly ^oonoeivable that such a being as this t 
lug a chaw of tobacco. This difference in the behaviour existed in Dcotland in 1738. Most probably ho was } 
of the actors behind and before the scenes, raised in my one oS those imaginary beings who live upon the stage 
a very useful reflection, for I took this ViO be an and^in literature, and are only supposed to have pro^ 
emblem of the world, and of mankind in general, who types in human nature. . ' , « 

appear in very difibrent eh a pe p , ftcc»rding as ihey act We have looked with care orer both ydlumes for 
iu public or in private.’ • mat|ers characteristio of the place and time; but our 

In a paper on friendship, the feeling is said to have a I colSBotions are extrem^ meagre. Here and there occurs, 
range of objects without limits. ‘Though some may | a Scotticism, as when Shakspeaie is spoken of as a man 
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of acrimp education. There are many refSefleneea to the 
excessive drinking of the age. and a set of sots are de- 
scribed under tlic name of Solitary Benders ; that is, 
toDers. Itiis stated of one gentleman, that *he ex- 
jjRsscs such a regard for his mistress, that he will get 
beastly drunk in tossing of her liealth ; he will oat her 
glove as a delicious morsd; nay, he can eat hay, if it 
comes out of her fair hand.* The morals and good taste 
‘of gentlemen of that age are shown in a hisfbry twhidi 
passes through several numbers of the Critical liOtters, 
respecting a certain Jack Townly, v^io courts a beau- 
tiful young lady with a profligiite design, and is only 
argued into matrimony by a respeqtabte dd gentiemm 
writing from Dalkeith under the name of Scoticus. 
Gentlemen are represented as coming every day to tfie 
Cross to meet their friends. They spend nuich time in 
coflbe-houses [the Laigh Coflbe-house is cited]. The$‘ < 
* saunter round the mead^ ;* meaning Hope Pane, near J 
Edinburgh. There is also fluent allusion to the As- < 
sem1%, a periodical dance which reigned at that time, 
and is often praised in the poems of ^an Ramsay. A 
young spendthrift is expected soon to secure a * perpe- 
tual dwelling for himself in the city, either in the Abbey 
or the Prison, according as his fancy leads him ;* the 
jy^bey implying the sanctuary of Holyrood, sacred to 
Ji^hfess debtors. It is surprising, however, how suc- 
cessfufy^ie editors have been hi suppressing those 
special which mark provincidism, the terror 

of tlie Scotdi^lterati through the whole of the last cen- 
tury. 

One of the mosraiccessful papers of the Critical Club 
is one silly satirising the veneration paid to ezternftl 
appearances. It speaks of a new philosophy, by which 
the virtues and other charal^ers of human beings are 
represented in material form% composed of silks, laces, 
clothes, linen, and other stufls. * For example, the philo- 
sophers of this sect tell you, th^ rusticity is represented 
by a gold or silver cord adorning a hat or a coat ; wit 
by a broad lace and fringe ; sagacity by a Ibll-bottomed 
periwig; foresight by a snuff-box and a mirror in it; a 
plain homely taste by a Spanish 011a Podrida, or what 
we call liodge-podge ; a polite refined taste by a French 
ragout ; understanding by a gold-headed cane ; servitude 
by a hat with a plain broad lace; courage by a silver- 
haiidcd sword; religion by a broad-brimmed beaver; 
sagacity and wisdom by a scarlet doak with ^ large 
buttons ; freethinkiiig by a narrow-brimmed hat ; pro- 
found humour by a pair of stockings with gdd clo^; 
lore by a gold ring ; humility by a pair of high|^heeled 
shoes; mcdcsty by a hoop; moderation and stnetness 
by a pair of stays straitlaced ; devotion by a fan ; and 
afikbility and good manners by a powdered ctoupee. 
Thus they have reduced all the moral virtuSs to certain 
sgbstantial forms and appearances, whidi are more evi- 
dent to the senses, and strike them in a stronger manifer 
than when they were described in the old abstract 
spqpulativo way ; so that, b^ this new system, a yian 
may be a judge of virtue or vice by only using his eyes; 
whereas the otiier method made it necessary for a^'philo- 
sopher to set his understyiding, judgment, and all his 
reasoning fimulties to work, before he could discover the 
nature or difference of virtues* and vice. This is of 
singular advantage, since it points^out to us the easiest 
way to become philosophers, and reduces the stature of 
the goddess philosophy to that of a little e» ' 
whereas before, they tdl us, her head touched 
To know a man of virtue or merit» then, by this 
we have no more ado but to lode at his out 
without tlie least regard to what he hy in 
instance, should he be equipped a-ls-suds wil , 
fringe, embroidery, and brocade^ well essenoed and 
powdered, and have a gented modish gait and filr, he 
Is company for the best ; be may sUne at courts or at 
tile leveeqof the great ; bs mayewear, drink, ramble, 
^ play the fod without any questions being asked, 
^niese trifles will never difnimsh his chancter, and he 
•Will be a/nan of merit in spite of fkte^ aigl a pAtty 
compan io n fy the best man in the nation; yea, he will 



be courted, cringed .to, respected and adored, both in 
ordinary discourse and in dedicktions, as if he were a 
god; yielding crowds will fall back xespectfiilly to make 
way for him at the sight of his embroidery ; and vulgar 
wretches, who come to stare, ill be cudgelled, kicked, 
and thrown down in heaps, to cut out a lane for his 
passage. Now, let us view the insipid fellow, whom 
character is held in as much disrespect as the other is 
esteemed. Should we see one with a pair of shoes and 
hobnails in them, a plain homely dress, and a downish 
gait, shabby hair, or an old periwig, be sure he is com- 
pany for nobody but scoundrds, and condemned to the 
obscurity of^ alehouses and garrets.* In this pusage 
there are truths that ever have been, and ever will be, 
applicable. 

The Rdveur is more stiff and essay-like than the 
Letters, but often contains good sense, tolerably well 
expressed; as, for instance, in the following passage. 
* Life is ig't to be nfrasured by existence, but by action. 
Were we to apply this rule to the bulk of mankind, we 
should find their lives much shorter than we commonly 
compute them, and that many have not as yet begun to 
live at alL One half of our time is necessarily employed 
in sleeping, in eating and drinking, and in diversions 
and amusements, requisite for the support and for the 
better plight of our bodies ; this is lawfiu and commend- 
able. But to throw away our wholo liras in the bare 
maintaining them, is, I may say, a sort of self-murder, 
or, as Seneca calls it, a breathing death, and a burying 
a man alive. If a man would live in a manly and be- 
coming manner, let him exert those rational faculties 
which are the dignity of his nature, and which put him 
above tiie levri of the beasts that perish. Let him im- 
prove every minute, and make the most of the small 
space whicdi Heaven has allotted him, by rendering him- 
srif as serviceable to his frilow-creatures, and as wise 
and virtuous f6r the increase of his own happiness, as 
possible. He needs never sit idle for want of something 
to do ; if the ordinary bu^inctik of life be not sufficient, 
the search afier knowledge* and truth will do more than 
flU up all th^vocancies ; and if the love of fame and of 
happiiiess cannot fire his breast, the love of mankind 
and of his countiy should influence him.* 

Being stanmed, the Beveur fills up its odd columns 
with news. We liave great accounts of the wars between 
Turkey and Austria, and of the efforts of the Corsicans 
under King Theodore to maintain their independence 
against the Genoe^ There is also a strong anxiety 
expressed to get the ministry brought up to a decla- 
ration of war against Spain for her aggressions upon 
British commerce. The excellent Queen Caroline be- 
comes dangerously ill in consequence of a cold caught 
by sitting in her new library ; and instantly the Lon- 
don tailors buy up all the black doth. She dies, and 
is greatly and deservedly mourned. Soon after, we 
hear of the Princesa of Wales being in the condition 
which enabled her, in June 1738, to give to the world 
the infant^who in time became George IlL At that 
time^ as is wdl known, the Frinco of Wales, the weak 
but well-meaniim Frederick, kept up a party in op- 
pMition to his fither, and was upon the worst terms 
with the kii)g.^ He used to have rival levees at bis 
house in James*! Square. The present generation 
viffi lean^with snrprise that the following notice, signed 
by the lord chambe|}alD, and dated February 27, 1738, 
appeared in the London Gazette . — * His migesty having 
been informed that due regard has not*been paid to his 
order of the llth of S^lember 1737, has thought fit to 
declare* that no persons whatsoever, who shall go to pay 
their court to their rqyal highnesses the Prince or 
Princess of Wales, shall be admitted into his migesty*! 
presence at any of his royal palaces.* We are informed 
that on the Wednesday after the appearance of this 
notioe, there was a more sidendid appearance at the 
prinoe*s levee than usnaL Good taste, not to speak of 
good feelbig, baa oeitainlly been improved at court since 
those days. 

We now take leave of these two curious specimens of 
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the literature of a former age, hopeM that we hare not ' 
very much tired the rAider with what liaa been eo in- 
teresting a treat to eurselvea 


AN HOUR IN NEWGATE. 

The stranger in London who may be on his way to 
the huge nucleus of sight-seeing, St Paul's cathedral, 
sometimes stops midway in his ascent of Ludgato Hill 
to glance tlown a street on the left, called the Old Bailey. 
He perceives that much of one side of the street is occu- 
pied by a mass of heavy blackened building ; and he 
defers his visit to the most celebrated of churches, to 
take a nearer view of the most notorious of prisona— 
Newgate. 

Piissing, in his transit along the Old Bailey, two 
edifices, the first formerly called the New, and the 
further one the Old Bailey (but new the central cri- * 
minal courts), he arrives b^ore Newgate. The daily 
deposits of Ix>ndon smoke upon its walls for nearly a 
century, have given to the exterior a dingy aspect, quite 
n(3Cordant with the gloomy uses of its interior. It is a 
long structure, with nothing to relieve its dungeon- 
aspect but the governor's house standing in the middle, 

: with glazed windows and a gaily-painted door, which 
offer a curious contrast to the two massive and heavily- 
studded entrances of the prison itself, and to the mono- 
tonous extent of blackened and windowless wall. In 
. short, the dreary look of the outside of this celebrated 
' prison helps to call up all those recollections of crime 
and misery with which its interior is associated. 

The origin of Newgate dates from an ancient custom 
of imprisoning malefactors in the houses attached to the 
gates of cities. So long ago as 1218, the gate on th^site 
. of which the present prison partly stands was used os a 
place of confinement, and was called the Chamberlain's 
Gate. In 14l2f it was rebuilt by the executors of the 
, famous Sir Richard Wllittini^on, oiR of the effects he 
liad allotted for work^^charity : his statue, with tlie 
traditionary cat, redHP in a niche to Its final demo- 
lition. The gate wo^Rstroyed in the fire of 1666, and 
! rebuilt, whence it obtained the name of Newgate. That, 

I again, was intentionally demolished, to make way for 
I the present prison, which was completed in 1780. 

Should the stranger wish to have a sight of the in- 
terior of the gloomy edifice, he must provide himself 
with an order from one of the sherMfs of London. Such 
an order was, some time ago, politely handed to us by 
one of those officials. , On arriving at the proper en- 
trance, we mounted the steps, and knocked at a high 
wicked heavily spiked at the top ; and on showing the 
signature of the sherifl^ were promptly admitted into a 
moderately-sized hall. The porter was far from the sort 
of person in outward appearance which one usually pic- 
tures as a jailer. Good humour and kindliness beamed 
from his face, and a little drcumstance which presently 
occurred showed that his countenance was no untrue 
index of his real character. It happened that a young 
and respectable-looking woman was seated on a bench 
in tlie hall, weeping. The moment the turnkey had 
asked us to wait till the proper offlce% egme in to show 
us the prison, he retired to the mourner, an^said rome- 
thing consolatory. From what we could und&stand, j^cr 
husband had that day been coaaoj^^d to Newgate from 
one of the police-offices on some minor charge. ^ 

As the appoffited cicerone was s(^e minutes in forth- 
coming, we entered into conversation with the porter, 
who is evidently an intelligent person. It was la matters 
of some curiosity to us to know wha^ the genera^ewng 
of the prison officers was regarding the moral enects of 
public executions, by far the greatest number of which 
take place within sight of where we thra stood, rad 
under their eyes. His answer to the question was, that 
as far as his own experience and observation went, the 
attracting of crowds to the place of execuAion had a 
decidedly immoral tendency upon those who attended 
th em ; and that the crowd inva^ably showed, from the 


levity of their conduct, that they assembled to seek>-nat 
a warning against crime— -but amusement for the passing 
hour. In this opinion he believed that most of his col- 
leagues joined, however much they may be divided in 
opinion as to the expediency of abolishing capital 
punishment altogether. No one doubted the ill effects 
of the present mode of its infliction. While we were 
conversing, the governor of Newgate entered the hall, 
and gf ingaup to the young woman on the bench, desired^* 
her ip the kindest tones to follow him into a small ante- 
room, and he would speak with her. The considerate 
attentions shown by the Newgate authorities from one 
of its lowest to its higffest ofllyer, producc'd impressions 
quite at varianee vfith the harsh and stern ideas with 
which prison-keepers are usually associated. 

At length the person arrived who was to show us 
•ver the jafl, and under hjp guidance we passed through 
severafdark passaces, till we^emerged into a light one. 

^ The right side of tne corridor i^ormed by a double iron 
grating, beyond whicli is one of several small yards, in 
which prisoners were allowed to take exercise. At the 
grating, such friends as are occasionally allowed to visit 
them, take their stand and csonversc, hut only in the 
presence of an officer ; each word having, moreover, to 
pass between the double row of iron parallels. „ ^ 

By the door at the end of this gallery we 
that part of the prison set aside for females, were 
received by the matron. In the first apartnj^nt; there 
were about half-a-dozen females sittinf^riiiiiul a table. 
One was mending an apron, another ^^s reading, but 
the rest were idle. They rose at our approaidi, and all 
bore such an appearance of contrition and meekness, 
that on leaving the ward, we asked the matron what 


offences they are accused of, as according to their habits - , 
and reputation. Knov^ii bad characters, who have been 
committed here for the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth time, . 1 
are never placed with the less hardened.’ ^ i i 

We ventured to presume that the women wc had just i 
seen had but newly entered the paths of crime. *On i 
the contrary,' replied the matron, ‘ they are the worst 
characters in the jail ! The oldest of tb^ni, who was the 
first to rise with such a show of respect, has been within ■ 
thesev walls at least twenty times before.* This was ; 
startling and melanclioly intelligence. The excdlcnt 
matron said, with a sorrowful countenance, that she ■ 
found it to be a general rule, that the more hardened • 
tlie cnminal, the deeper the hypocrisy. 

The chief female wards are nearly all alike, and a i 
description of thatwc had just left applies with, but i 
little motkfleation to the whole. It is a long room, ; 
lighted on one side by high semicircular windows, or { 
^an-lights.' Against the opposite wall are two rAws 
of sleeping places, one under the other, and bearing some '• 
rcsemblaiice to the cabin berths of u ship. Each wu . 
pif^vided with two rugs and a pillow. The only ffirni- . 
tureYn the room was a long deal table and a couple of , 
forms ; a comfortable fire bunied in a grate at the end. ; 
On the table were some Bibles and prayer-books. I 

In an upper ward ^nto which wc werc^ shown, some | 
half-dozen accusod^males were confined, whose persons ; 
were less known to the officials, and consequently whose 
characters were deemed somewhat better than those of , 
tlA prisoners beker. In demeanour and appearance, | 
tlv differed but little from the other prisoners From | 
th& ward we were ushered into another set apart for a ; 
diflB of prisoners which must be, from their being allotted j 
anVepecial af^artment, from time to time numerous — *| 
namely, servants guilty of dishonesty to their employers. I 
In ujDst cases tiieirs are * first offences hence they ore i 
never mixed with females who are included in what the • 
officers call * the promiscaous feloniCB.’ At the time of 
our visit, there were thirtv- eight females * in’ on suspU 
clog of having committed yarious crimes and misde- 
mbanourg . 

Having finished our rarrey of that part of Newgate 
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set B,put for the softer sex, we retraced our steps, and 
enteM a spaciotis hall cheeiflollj lighted, in the centre 
of wfai^ is a glazed endosure. This, we were informed, 
was constructed for the conyenience of such prisoners as 
n^h to coftralt their attorneys. Closed in there, they 
may confer with privapy, and at the same time within 
sight of/ an attendant. The cheerftil locdc of this haU 
confirmed an impression which took its rise from the 
general appearance of the apartments we ^ad ga yet 
seen. Except the iron bars before mentions, we had 
seen nothing nearly so gloomy, insi^ Newgate^ hs iti 
blackened and formdding ezMor. tiie wards were as 
unlike dungeons as the public %ooms of an inn. 
those ideas of severity dind punishment with which a 
stranger enters a jail were dispelled ; and so far from i 
a penal look, an air of comfort pervaded the place. I 
The general expression which sat on the focos of tb^ 
females whom we had seen^was that — ^not of miser]^ 
dread, or remorse — ^but orbontcntmeiit Many of them 


all tfib appearance of persons who were at present 
placed in better circumstances than they were accus- 
tomed to. This indeed must have been true of many of 
them. For a scanty and precarious subsistence, they 
were now exchanging a sufficiency of food, comfortable 
^.^dadcipgf and, if they )ieed warm clothing. Besides 
this/t^y were allowed to be just os idle as they pleased ; 
for any^rk tliey did was for tliemselves, and quite 
volnntoi^ *4S|ms, what we had as yet seen completely 
overturned ourpre'rious notions of the prison, and tended 
to banish those terrible associations which rise in the 
* mind on hearing or seeing the word * Newgate,* the very 
dread of which one had been led to tliink had deterrea 
many an unhappy person from crime. What, however, * 
we bad inspected, seemed ralhcr tempting than deter- 
ring to the poor and wretched^, to many of whom New- 
gate must be an enviable rather than a dreadful retreat. 

To account for this apparent Aiomaly, it must be ex- 
plained, tliat in fact Newgate is no longer a place of 
punisliment It is what has been called, since the new 
modelling of the English criminal courts, * a prison of 
transit;* in other words, a jail set apart for the safe 
custody of untried prisoners, whose guilt remains to 
be proved ; of persons, in fact, who, liaving been exa- 
mined before tlie magistrates, have had circumstances 
of suspicion brought ogainst them sufficiently strong to 
warrant their being * committed to Newgate for trial,’ 
either at once, or in default of boil. It would therefore 
be a manifest injustice to render a residence in Newgate 
under such circumstances so irksome as to amouif b to a 
punishment, over and above the mere confinement, which 
is a punishment in itself. That indeed would be unduly 
punishing the innocent; for, by a maxim of Jaw,*' every 
one is considered innocent until guilt be proved. Still, 
wlien the demoralising effects of complete idleness are 
taken into account, it surely is desirable that there 
should be some routine of light employment for the 
unhappy inmates, were it merely from tenderness to- 
wards themselves. However, whether the changesfrom 
liberty rad a scanty subsistence, to Newgate and good 
food and lodging with notlling to do, ofler a premium 
to crime or xot, the inmates cipnot enjoy the change 
long ; the periods of trial, otherwise ' tlie sessions,’ occur 
so often, that the average stay of ffbtried prisoners is 
only three weeks. 

Another dass of priaoneii m mmjjti/ conaj^ of par- 
sons who have been tried and aentenc^ bnt whom i|Rs 
not convenient to remove immediately to their peU 
destination — such as the penitentiaries, the hulks, or me 
place of execution. No distlnodcm in treatment appdEn 
to be mode between them and tliidr untried fellow^ri- 
•ooers, firom whom, however, tiugr eie separated. Their 
•ti^ is also short. 

Such were the reflections we made end the infoima- 
tion we icceWed in the large haU. We were now oon- 
dueted to the prison dia^ wmoli pieeents a jfpy 
c^ons Asomding some dona stairs, tbe 
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square apartment, without pewi. On closer inspection, 
he descries that in fact the rsom is oblong, at least 
one third being cat off at each eq^ by iron bars that 
reach from the floor to the ceiling ; and within them a 
gallery or storey affiirds seats for two separate sets of 
prisoners — ^the tried and the untried. The opposite grille 
is covered witii a thick sd^n, so that the occupants of 
that coifipartment—the female prisoners— may not see 
the males, nor be seen by them. In one corner of the 
square space on which we stood rises the pulpit and 
reading-desk, and a^nst the opposite sides wall are 
tliree parallel forms. At each end of these forms stands 
a common imibogany chair, with aliair-stuffed seat, and 
the word 'Newgate* carved on the back. .In these 
cl^rs sit the wretched culprits who are to forfeit their 
lives, and to wlmm the chaplain preaches the * condemned ' 
sermon.* The fact, that only two seats should be provided 
for such, melancholy occasions, shows how greatly the 
criminal code has b^n modified of late years. Tlie at- 
tendant wtio showed us the chapel ppinted out a large 
quadrangular mark in the floor where we stood. * That,* 
he observed, Ms the place where the condemned pew 
formerly stood. I have,’ continue^ ' not more than 
flve-and-thirty years ago, seen as many as sixty persons 
in that pew at one time, who were condemned to, and 
most of whom afterwards suffered, death ! * With these 
words our conductor descended the stairs, and we fol- 
lowed him, occupied with no ve^^ agieeaUe reflections 
on what we had just heard. 

Our inspection of the part of Newgate used for males 
presented nothing which we had not seen in the female 
wards. ^ Each opened upon an exercise yard, in which 
wc noticed some prisoners walking up and down ; others 
witliin doors were reading or writing letters to their 
friends. In one ward we noticed a few respectably- 
dreised men, who appeared more anxious and depn^ssed 
than the others^ another was solely allotted to persons 
suspected of making and issuing base coin — a crime 
which appears to be more successfully practised amidst 
the rapid exchan^s of mon ey in L ondon than in any 
other commeicial city at hoBBt abroad. Our next 
visit was to tbe apartments uHHbr juvenile offenders. 
About a dozen of these were waiting to be tried; a 
few receiving instruction from the Newgate scliool- 
master. Their ages averaged from ten to about four- 
teen, and more open intelligent countenances than some 
of them wore, it is not possible to behold. We heard 
them read a part of their lessons, which they did fluently. 
The rest, we were told, could not read, and tlicy looked 
more heavy and stupid than the otliers. They were 
nearly all pickpockets, the most kdroit and best known 
to the officers being those who were the best educated. 
This sort of stealing requires the utmost tact and dex- 
terity ; consequently, tlie deverest of the boys were the 
most skilful thieves. Two of them exhibited an address 
and manner worthy of young noblemen, and we were 
told that their older confederates occasionally dressed 
them well, /o as to pass for genteel sdioolboys. In 
this character they push into crowds, and commit the 
most successful depredations. The last apartment in 
this section of the jail which we were shown, was 
one of those vceptly substituted for condemned cells. 

It is provided wifti a bed, a table, good fire, and indeed 
mj^aocoimodatioo superior to tlut found in the other 

Ou guide now hadt ns follow him along a short pas- 




■ides by ^e prison buildings. It was the ' press-yard,* 
which makes so prominent a figure in the newspaper 
accounts of publio ex^fiLans. The sides of the en- 
doBure ore of immense height, and as you look up at 
the oblong Ut of sky, the thought at once strikes you 
how impossible escape from such a place would he; 
yet our companion poiated out a comer up which 
an eacape was a few years since effected. The atones 
comming the waU are veiy nnteh 'maticated* or 
kom^ieiied, and, tsy the aid of tiia small protabaraacas. 
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one William Bweet, a chimn^-iweeper, dimbed to the 
top of the perpendicular comer, got over the roofli 
of aome adjoining hQuaea into the itreet, and escaped. 
That part of the wall is now carefully made smooth 
with plaster-— a striking exemplifloation of the adage 
about * locking the stabt#door after the horae is stolen.* 
Such a precaution can hardly be necessary] for who- 
ever sees the place, will at once be convinced that the 
sweep must have been a genius in climbing. Perhaps 
there are not 'ten other men in Great Britain who could 
))erform the feat, and it is by no means likely that 
either of them will ever become an inmate of the press- 
yard. 

The condemned cells were next shown to us. They 
are fifteen in number, and are entered by a door from 
I the press-yard. That which we saw was a small narrotr 
I * pen,’ for it deserves no other name, scantily lighted by 
i a high-barred window. In one corner a metal wash- 
i basin is fixed to the wall, and thq^ is an iron bed 
I which all but filled the rest of the space. In each of 
I these dismal cells as many as four capital convicts have 
. been, before now, confined ; all heavily ironed, and de- 
prived of the use of their limbs, unless to drag their 
; gyves along the press-yard at intervals, by way of 
. exercise. This is now iil altered, and the condemned 
I cells are only used to punish such of the inmates of the 
other parts of the building as misbehave themselves. 

! They form, in fact, a prison within a prison. 

While we wore inspecting these cells, a noise was 
' lieard as if some persons who had entered the press-yard 
were exchanging the ordinary salutations. One man 
! exclaimed, * How do you find yourself to-day, sir ?’ To 
; wliich a pleasing and somewhat cheerful voice replied, 
j ‘ Pretty well, thank you. How are you ?* This was so 
completely commonplace a circumstance, that it would 
liavc passed unnoticed, hut from what our conipaifion 
immediately told us. Alluding tq the persou who so 
cheerfully repHej^ to the first salutation, lie said, * That 
is the man who was corydemned to death last Friday. 
Next Monday he is to be oaecuted.’* The mere words 
of a being thus awfully situated natural}y acquired a 
' thrilling interest, the more so that they were so glibly 
and cheerfully spoken. 

When we entered the yard, we saw the men leisurely 
■ parading it — the condemned and two prison attendants. 
The former was dressed in faded black, with an oil- skin 
cup partly covering his head. Both hands were in his 
coat-tail fiockets, and he sauntered along the yard ex- 
actly as if he were taking a walk — ^leisurely, freely, and 
happily— across some field. That this man should pos- 
sess the full consciousness that in three days he would 
cease to exist, seemed almost impossible, so calm and 
unconcerned did he outwardly appear. He was a slim, 
mild, and rather, genteel-looking young man ; the very 
reverse of what is generally conjured up as the figure of 
a murderer.* 

From the preas-yard, we were shown into the bath- 
rooms. Crime is, in a migority of cases, associated 
with filth, and before the new comers can be safely al- 
lowed to mix with other prisoners, they are thoroughly 
deaned. To wash their dothing is often, from its 
tattered condition, impossible; and next to the bath- 
room is an oven in which the wTeflhdIil habiliments 
— ^by being thoroughly baked — are purifiedwf the ani- 
mated filth with which they too often swarca Sliotld 
tile clothes remain, after this proftss, in a condition to 
be worn, the iveorers are allowed to resume them; if 
not, they ore obliged to put up with tiie prison-dress, to 
which they naturally show great reluctance. . 

Near to these plaras ia the kitchen $ formerly the hail 
in which debtors (who were confined in Newgate) were 
received ; a door opening from it into the street. This, 
therefore, is the ‘ debtors’ door,* invariably mentioned 
in the newspaper accounts of executions, for from its 

* Then can he no InddloHjrla eftatiog that the oflmlnal hen 

alln4fid to wealtecher. Howae exSoutea on the Monday alter we 
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steps malefaetos tread immediately upon the, scafibld. 
The room itself ia hidden from their sight; a couple of 
black curtains being suspended across i^ from the door 
of entrance to that of exit, so as to form a short passage 
or alley. ^ 

The kitchen u completely fitted with coppers, boilena 
and other utensils necessaiy to cooking food for so larm 
an establishment. ^Ilere we may properly introduce the 
dietary which is furnished to tlie transitory prisoners 
who are coAflned in Newgate. Every day each male is 
aUowed eight ounces, and every female six ounces, of 
bread, with one pAt of gruel for breakfast and for sup- 
per. We saw and tasteg the bread ; it was wholesome, 
qtfite free from adq}teration (sin excellence not to bo 
i^ied on by hoifbst purchasers of that article outside 
the prison), and answered to what bakers call * seconds.’ 
On Sunday^ Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the 
dihner qonsists of the abore quantities of bread, with 
^hree ounces of mgat weighed after it is dressed and | 
without bone, witli a quarter oi a pound of potatoes;'' ' 
On other days, one pint of soup is substituted, th^pro- 
duce of three ounces of meat That every prisoner may 
be fully aware of what he is entitled to^ the dietary is 
legibly painted on a large black board, which is nailed 
up in every ward, and in case he thinks himself stinted, 
he may eomplain to the governor, to whom access is 
always easy. A reduction of the quantity of 
sometimes purposely resorted to as a puqishrapit to 
such as may misheiiavc themselves during tl^r stay 
in the prison, hut in no other cases. Thus we iKsrccive 
that the sustenance provided for the inmates of New- 
gate is infinitely better than that wdiich most Hgriciil- 
^rol labourers in England, or any hushiindiiian in 
Scotland, is able to obtain by the sjjrcat of his brow. 

From the kitchen we n^urned to the entrance- hall, 
and instead of egressing JSs we had entered, were con- 
ducted through an anteroom, in which were ranged on 
shelves a grim array casts from the heads of cele- 
brated malefactors. Passing through an office in which 
sits a clerk to take note of tho commitments .and other 
official matters connected with the prison, wu were | 
politely shown into the street by the governor’s private j 
door. We must confess that on reaching the open ' 
thoroughfare we breathed more freely ; for, despite the 
improved unprison-like appearaticc of Newgate, it is a 
melanclioly place to visit even fi»r an hour. 

SEEING THE COUNTRY BY STEAM. 

* To THE Lovers of the Romantic and Beautiful. — 
One of the speediest, most delightful, and econotniciil 
trips ever offered to the public, has been opened up by 
the runninx of Mr Percy’s new fast coach, “ Lightning,” 
between C. and the railway station at S. TVic Lightning 
leave the Turf Hotel every morning at six a.^i., 
reaching the station in time^for breakfast and the second 
morning train for B. From B. a steamer starts fur L. 
hag* an hour after the arrival of the train, so that parties 
can be taken there, have an hour and a half for diinier, 
and tnen proceed by the six o’clock train for U., whence 
aii evening train will conveji them by the eastern line 
to C. ; thus allowing them to pass over ui^nrds of 200 
nules o(,the finest cotftitry in one day.— N. B. Tickets 
clearing the whole fbute, without any extras for guards 
and drivers, may be had at the Lightning office.’ 

Gaptivated by this tempting notice, 1 rode into C., 
setfired a ticket, (fit up at tiie Turf, and went to bed 
ftxl!| of hope lor the morrow. What a delightful thing 
it is to dream ! None of your airy fantastic dreamings, 
wfitre you age haunted with the dread of sinking 
throhgh the filmy firmament into which you are exalted ; 
none of your scenes of bustling human enjoyment, where 
the suspicion of insincerity ia apt to intrude upon your 
happiest moments ; but a dream of nature, where every- 
thing is bright and Twitable-— tiie waters calm and 
sunlit— the turf green and eoft^the flowers sweetly 
scaled — and tke muiiiO’ ■- * — > 

Bap,tap^tep! 
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entering into convenation with every one that walked 
with him the same streete Luckily, our destination was 
_ near at hand, and in less than half an hour we were 
' safely set down in the suburbs of B. 

Now, thought I to myself, I shall have a surr^ of 
this fine thriving port-^ta docks, streets, and ware- 
houses. It is half an hour yet firom the time of embar- 
kation, and a man with ready eye can do a vast deal in 
outline even in thirty minutes, provided he meet with 
no interruption. Out, therefore, I sallie^ noticing the 
structure and arrangement of the new station and docks; 
but just as I was making the next turn, a fellow shout- 
ing and waving his hat came coursing behind me. * Going 
with the steamer, sir?’ *Yes, h^f an hour hence.* 

* She's goin* in a few minutes, sir, a-once they take in 
their coals, as the tide is fast fsdling, owin' to the easterly 
wind; and if you don’t want to lose your passage, 
you’d better be waitin' on.* Most unaccountable again ; 
just as I was in a fair way of enjoy^g one portion at 
; least of my trip, to be thwarted in tms way — eras ever 
! mortal so unfortunate ! It was of no use, however, to 
' soliloquise. 1 had engaged for my trip ; and if I did 
I not choose to move forward, I must either remain where 
I I was, or wheel back at doublj expense th$ unenjoyed 
. route I had passed. Abandoning my ramble round 
B., 1 stalked sulkily on board the steamer, and in 
! fifteen minutes was out on the open sea. Now, said I, 

I in a vaunting tone, 1 shall at least have thirty miles 
I of delightful coasting ; and so seating myself in a quiet 
I nook, and unshcatMng a i^kct telescope, I began to 
reconnoitre the beautiM villas and snug villages that 
I stud that sea-board. Out, out, however, the steamer 
hfdd, every stroke diminishing the distinctness of my 
' prospect, till at last I might have as well looked through 
, a bit of horn as through the lenses of my telescope. 

I * What’s all this for, captain, if you please?* * Why, sir, 

; the coast is shoal here, and the falling tide and easterly 
j wind compel us to hold out as well as we ban. It’s our 
' safest course, th6ugh not the best for your prospect.* 

, Done again! and so 1 rushej, below ia despair, and in 
; ten minutes’ time got gloriously sca-sick. U|;h ! groaned 
1, and these are the pleasures of travelling. When we 
( steered up to the pier of L., it was fully three-quarters 
! of an hour beyond the usual time, tbps leaving those 
I who had a stomach to dine tlie brief space of forty 
minutes for that important ccremon}'. As for me, din- 
ner was out of the question ; so swallowing a glass of 
brandy and water, 1 threw myself on the sof^ sick, dis- 
pirited, and discontented. The soia, like everything 
else, seemed to be leagued against me, for it heaved, 
and rocked, and sw'ung most tremendously; and so 1 
sallied out to the open air to await the starting of the 
train by the eastern route for the little seaport 1 had 
left in the morning. 

Misfortune by this time had overcome my philosophy, 
os well as— t am sorry to own it— my good nature; so 
planting myself in a first class, I drew my doak around 
me, pulled down my ‘templar* over ears and eyes, and 
drew a magic circle of sleep between roe and the world 
of my fellow-travellers. 1 heard no one, saw no one, 
and cared not whether the train passed tlirough barren 
moors or paradises of fertility. All that I wished and 
prayed for was to be speedily set dorn^ at the STOt 
whence I had started, m due time we drew%p at tiic 
southern suburb of C. ; and now shame and gonfiisicm 
took hold of me. How was 1 to wply to the hundred 
queries that werq sure to be made as to the way in which 
lhadeqjoyedmytrip? how did the country look? what 
thought I of S., of B., or of L. ? All these pietped me 
like so many doggers, till a mischievous thought shot 
across my brain. I shall take note a>f C. by gasUghI; 
describe the magnificence of its streets, the^ elegaaoe of 
its shops, its blazer its beauty, and so forth, in such lan- 
guage that my friends at the Turf will not be able to 
discover their own dty in the description. 1 riiali check- 
mate them for once, thought 1; and as 1 was gloatine 
over this idea, on obsequious tap was mode on my 
shoulder. * Mr Brown, I sii^poser The same^ If you 


please. * I haVe been sent, sir, from the Turf with this 
cab, to bring you quickly up, as Mr Jones is waiting you 
on business. Will you st^ in, sir?* I instinctively 
obeyed the request; slam went the door; and away 
went the cab like fury over rough and ra^eg cause- 
way. When I recovered myself, I reflected on my 
gaslight survey of C., and shouted to the fellow to 
drive slowly ; but he mistook the injunction, and only 
plied the whip with double efiect. In ten minutes I 
was fairly set down at the Turf, having since morning ' 
accomplished a dis^ce exceeding 200 miles, and, as the 
phrase goes, * seen the country.’ After supping wi^ 
my friend Jones— whosesquerics I parried like a fencer 
— i hurried to be j, aid passed the night, as I had the 
day, amid the bustle of coaches, railway trains, and 
steamers, which danced, and wheeled, and circled in my 
brain, till the kind hand of ‘ boots ’ knocked me up to 
co^Bciouf ness and breakfastisthe following morning. 

« Such to me at least were th# delights of modcni tra- 
velling — ^the Wuties of a * pleasuA trip’ taken iii glow- 
ing June for the avowed purpose of seeing the country. 
Reader, if by your travels you wish to see and learn, 
and inwardly to digest, go by some decent Christian 
conveyance, be it even a carrier’s van ; but avoid as you 
would an enemy railway trains, steamboats, and st^- 
coaches that ‘ beat the inaiL* Sucli whisking and shoot- *; 
ing through space is too nuich for ordinary capac^es ;' 
it allows no time for the mind to receive, handVi!', and 
store ideas in a proper and methodical manner. The 
senses must either take impressions by halves, and toss 
them to the memory as they come, or despairingly give 
up the task of receiving them at all. We who have 
bc4n accustomed from our youth to a constitutional six 
or eight miles an hour, have no conception of thirty : 
our mental operations are not habituated to such haste ; 
it is absolute cruelty to conjj^l us to live in such a hurry. 
With the next generation,^rn and trained amid steam 
and bustle, it may be very w^cll ; their perceptions 
will partake of the attributes that surround them, and | 
the record of their memory may be kept in stenography, | 
instead of, as with us, in a plain Roman hand. Train the | 
young, say we, to as much speed as you please ; but, for | 
humanity’s sake, let us who belong to a declining state . 
of things accomplish our final stage at the pace to which ! , 
we have been so long accustomed. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE EYES. 

Though vision be one of the most important and the 
most cfmpreliensive of the senses, it is one tliat cannot 
bo exercised in its full efficiency without considerable 
practice and self-tuition. This fact, wdl-known in 
theory, <swaB first ducidated by experiment in the case 
of the boy who was cured of blindness at the age of 
fomteen by the edebrated Cliesdden. A case of equfl 
interest occurred lately in London, a report of which by 
Dr Franz is given in the Philosophical Transactions. 
Th&leading results in both cases exactly coincide. ^ 

If a Jierson totally blind from birth were, at a mature 
age, and in possession of all his other faculties, at 
once to obtain the full use his eyes, one would be 
apt to imagine that he wouM perceive objects around 
him just as other growd-up persons usually do. This, 
however, is by no means the case. There is none of 
the senses so deceptive, taken by itself, as that of 
vision. No just idea can be formed of any object by 
thej[eye alode; anA*it is only by the aid and expe- 
rience of the other senses, as well as by repeated prac- 
tice 'in vision, that an accurate notion of even the 
flimplMt obje^can be obtained. To the inexperienced 
eye mi objects are flat, or seen only as surfaces. All ob- 
jects too^ however near or distant, appear at if in oAe 
plane;* so .that form, size^ distance, are all indistin- 
guishable. ' Even colour depends upon proximity to the 
eye, for the brightest objects at a remote distance ap- 
pear dim', and Jmost colourless. 

'[rae case opesated wok By l>r Franz was that of a 
young gentleman of semteen years of age, the son of a 
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phyd^das. He hid been blind from birth* Hii right 
ije traa quite insenii^ to light, and in that itate called 
'omatiroriEr. Hii left contained an opaque lena, or 
cataract; with it he could diatinguirii a atrong liuht, and 
eren tIiM colonn, but he hod no idea of the forma of 
oicecta. It woa on tbia left eve that the operation waa 
performed, and fortunately it proved aucceaaful. Aa 
the young man poaaesaed an intriligent mind,- and had 
been carefully educated aa far aa hia condition would 
f^ow, the opportunity waa a favourable ond to teat the 
accniracy of former esqierimenta. . • 

* On opening the ^e,* aoya Dr 3mnz, * for the first 
time on tiie third day after tlm operation, I asked {he 
patient what he could'aee. He anai|Bred that he saw 
an extensive field of light, in which everytliing ap- 
peared dull, confused, and in motion. He could not 
distinguish objects, and the pain produeedLby the light 
forced him to dose the eyt immediately.* l>o da)rs 
afterwards the eye was %^n exposed. * He now dei 
scribed what he saw* as a number of opaque watery 
apharea, which moved with the movements of the eye ; 
hut whm the eye was at rest, remained stationary, and 
then partially covered each other. Two days after 
this the eye was again opened: the same phenomena 
were again observed, but tlie spheres were less opaque, 
and somewhat transparent — their movements more 
atea^, and they appeared to cover each otlicr more 
thanXffore. He waa now for the first time capable, as 
he said, to look through the spheres, and to perceive 
a diflftnmce, but merely a difference, in the surrounding 
olnects. ‘When he directed his eye steadily towards an 
oligect, the visual impression was poinftd and imperfect, 
and tlie intolerance of light obliged him to desist The 
appearance of spheres dimmished daily ; they became 
smaller, clearer, and more ji^ucid, and*nfter two weeks 
disappeared. Dark hrownl spots (muaca volitantes) 
fioated before the eye every ume it was opened; and 
when shut, especially towards ei'ening, dark bine, violet, 
and red coburs appeared in an upward and outward 
direction.* 

As soon as the state of the patient permitted, the 
following experiments on his sense of vision were insti- 
tuted. They were performed in succession, and on 
different days, so as not to fatigue the eye too much. 
In the first experiment, silk ribbons of difibrent colours, 
futened on a black ground, were employed to show, first 
the primitive, and then the complementary colouit. The 
patient recognised the diffisrent colours, with the excep- 
tion of yellow and green, which he ftequenUy con- 
founded, but could 4istiDguish when both were eriiibited 
at the same time. 'Oray pleased him Ixsst, because this 
colour, he said, produced an agreeable and grateful 
sensation. The efRsot of red, orange, and^elbw was 
painful, but not disagreeable ; that of violcc ]ind brown 
ig)t poinftil, but very dlsagiMable ; the latter he calbd 
ugly. Blac^ produced subjectloned colours, and white 
occasioned the recurrence of musca volitantes iu a most 
vehement degree. • 

In the second experiment, the patient sat with his 
back to the light, and kept his eye closed. A sheet of 
paper, on which two strong black lines hail been drawn 
-^the one hpriaontal, the other vertical — ^was placed lie- 
fore him at the distence of abfiut three feet. He was 
now allowed to open the eye, andp after attentive exa- 
mination, he called the lines by their right denomina- 
tiona \^en be was asked to point out with his finger 
the horiiontol Une, he movedf htS liand klowlj', ^ if 
feeling, and pointed to the vertical line; but aftn a 
short time, observing hia error, he corrected himself. 
The outline in hlaok, of a sqnaie six iuclips in dionuter,^ 
within which a cinde had been drawn, and withm tiie 
better a triangle, was, after carefhl examination, recog- 
nised and correctly described by him. When fie waa 
aakedvto point out either of figures, he never moved 
hia directly and deeidbdly, bat always as if fiael- 
Inl^iA witii the greatest caatioa: be pointed, tiiem 
dlK1^ew,oorrectiy. A Unajpiiiialing of and% or 
w ^ line^ boB dnwm ova mtm Of 


paper, he observed to be difihrent, but could not de- 
scribe them otherwise than Iqr imitating their fbnns 
with bis floj^ in the air. He said he had no idea of 
these figures. * 

In a third ei^erimeqtt light being admitted into the 
room at one window o^y, to irhich the patient’s back 
was turned, a solid cube and a sphere, each four inches 
in diameter, were placed before and on a level with the 
eye at the distance of three feet. Allowing liim to move 
the head in a lateral direction no more than was neces- 
sary to compensate the point of view of the right eve, 
which was visionless, he was now desired to open*iiis 
eye, and s^ what the objects were. After attentively 
examining Them, he said he saw a quadrangular and a 
circular fig^ure, and after some consideration he pro- 
libunced the one a square and the other a disc. His 
eye being again doscri, the cube was taken away, and 
a flat disc of equal size placed next to the sphere. On 
opening his eye, hp observed no difibrence in these ob- 
jects, bubregardeef them both as discs. The solid cube 
was now placed in a somewhat oblique position before 
the eye, and dose beside it a figure cut out of paste- 
board, representing a plain outline prospect of tiie cube 
when in thiq position : bdth objects he took to be some- 
thing like flat quadrates. A pyramid placed before him 
with one of its sides towards his eye, he saw as a plain 
triangle. This object was now turn^ a little, so as to 
present two of its sides to view, but rather more of one 
side than of another. After considering it for a long 
time, he said that this was a very extraordinary fi^re ; 
it was neither a triangle, nor a quadrangle, nor a circle, 
lie had no idea of it, and could not describe it When 
subsequently the tliree solid bodies, the spherOrthe cube, 
and the triangle were placed in his hands, he was much 
surprised that he had not recogmsed them as such liy 
sigtit, as he was well acquainted with these solid mathe- 
matical figures by toudi. 

There was luother peculiarity in his impressions: 
when he first began to look, at objects, they all ap- 
peared to him Senear, thqt he was sometimes afraid of 
coming iti qontact with them, though many were in 
reality at a great distance. He saw everything much 
larger than Tie had supposed, from the idea obtained 
by his sense of touch. All moving, and especially living 
objects, such as men and horses, appeared to him very 
large. If he wished to form an estimate of the distance 
of objects from his own person, or of two objects from 
each otlier, witlioqt moving from his place, he exa- 
mined the objects from different points of view, by 
turning his head to the right and to the left, Of per- 
spective in pictures, he had of course no idea. He could 
distinguish the individual objects in a painting, but 
could not understand the meaning of the whole picture. 
It appeared to him unnatural, for instance, that tlie 
figure of a man represented in the front of the picture 
should be larger than a house or a mountain in the back- 
ground. Every surfhoe appeared 'to him perfectly flat 
Thus, though he knew very well by liis touch that the 
nose was ^ominent, and the eyes sunk deeper in the 
head, he saw- the human face only as a plane. Though, 
he possessed an excellent memo^, this faculty was at 
first quite deficient as regarded vi&n : he was not able, 
for example, to aecognise visitors unless he heard tiiem 
speak, tivlie had seen them very frequently. Even 
when heihad seen an object repeatedly, he oould form 
no idea ^ its visibla quriities in his imagination, with- 
out having the real , objects before him. Formerly, 
when he had dreamt of persona— his parents, for in- 
stance-^he felt them, and heard their voices, but never 
saw th£si ; but now, after having seen them frequently, 
he saw tiiem also fri hia dreams. 

The human face pleased him more than any other 
oljeot presented to his view. The qyes he thought 
most beautififi, espeoially when in motion; the nose 
disagreeghle, on account of its form and great promi- 
amace ; t(M movement of the lower Jaw in eatmg ho 
reosideiea vety ugly. Although the newly-aoquiied 
sense aftnfiad him meqy pleemei, the gnat number 
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of strange and extraordinary sights was often disagree- 
able and wearisome to him. He said that he saw too | 
much novelty, which ^ he could not comprshends and 
even though he could see teth near and remote objects 
very well, he would nevertheleBS continually have re- 
course to the use of the seAse of touch. 

Such are the nature of our impressions in early in- 
fancy, before vision becomes to us a true exposition of 
the forms and relative positions of objects. And such 
is the effect of habit and association, that the actual 
deceptions wliidi the sense of sight, when taJeen alone, 
is continually presenting to us, can only be appreciated 
or detected by the xdiilosophic inquirer. 


THE COUNTESS IDA OP HAHN-IIAHN. 

Duhino the last ten years, the authoress whose name 
, heads tills article has obtained an exf^nsivc popularity 
in Germany. Though a woman of undoubt^ genius, 
she is somewhat eccentric — a peculiarity over which 
j her parentage and education must have exercised much 
' influence. Jler father. Count ^Charles Frederick von 
Kahn, served in the array of the Grand Duke of Meek- 
lenlicrg Schwerin in the war which was put an end to 
! at AVaterloo. Unfortunately, he had a passion for 
, theatricals, and when peace was proclaimed, the count 
! absented himself iVom his estates at Tressow, in Meck- 
Icnberg, and actually became the manager of a company 
of ])layers. He so impaired his property by indulgence 
I in his favourite pursuit, that it was found necessary to 
. place it in the hands of trustees. Another oonse- 
I qudnee of his erratic mode of life was, that his daughter's 
childhood was deprived of the advantages of a settled 
I home, and of the immediate guidance and direction of a 
father. She lived with her mother at Rostock, then tn 
. New Brandenburg, and, after 1821, in the Griefswold, 

; where she was married in 1826 to the ii^eaithy Count 
Frederick William Adolpf^us von Halm, of the older 
branch of the house of Hahn^w Hahn*Basclow. This 
I union was productive of much unhappinei^, and was 
I dissolved in the year 1829. Nor were all the countess’s 
I troubles consequent on the marriage state. It was her 
misfortune to be afllictcd with the peculiarity of vision 
known as a ‘squint;* and, attracted by the fame of 
; the celebrated Dr Dieffenbach, she alloured him to ope- 
rale; but the result was unfavourable. After a time 
I she lost the use of one eye entirely, ^nd w'as for some 
time apprehensive of becoming totally bliinl. Tliis 
; incident made a great noise in Germany, for it created 
a furious paper war betvreen the oculist and his im- 
petuous patient. He maintained th^it she lost her sight 
from imprudently reading and writing by candle-light 
on the very evening after die operation ; she, on the other 
side, persisting that the whole blame was attributable 
to the negligence of {ler medical attendant after the 
operation was performed. So persevcringly was the 
dispute carried on, that the countess’s eye became the 
current topic of conversation in all the literary and 
medical circles of society throughout Germany. 

To console herself for her misfortunes, the countess 
took to literature and travelling; and tho^ who have 
watched her career, must admit that, if Jetrvi^ and in- 
dustry be any consolation for trouble, she imt have 
completely forgotten hers. Since 1835, she has visited 
Switzerland Vienna twice, Italy Mce, Spain, France, 

! Sweden, Syria, and Constantino]^ Since tiie same date 
! she has writteii seven novdls and five books of travel, 

I not one of which but has met with a large share of 
i public attention ; some of them having been translated 
into both French and English. * 

The novds of this authoress, though adapted for Ger- 
man tastes, would find little favour wi^ our more 
matter-of-fact nation, l^ey abound in over-wrought 
delineations of passion and sentiment, and with events 
a little too melodramatic to be probable. her 

^ks of travd, on the oontraiy, much that is sen- 
sible in bpinion and graphic in description is to be 
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gleaned, and It if our present purpose to afford onr 
readers a few, specimens of this eoceutrio but amusing 
lady’s literary skill and humour as a descriptive tourist 
Among her roost diverting desoriptionB, is that which 
occurs in ‘ A Traveller’s liters’ (Beisebriefe) on the 
Spanish roads. Grossing the Pyrenees firom France 
near the Mediterranean, she halts at Figneraa to dine, 
and there the French vehide in which she had been 
recently travelling was exchanged for a Spanish one 
drawn by no fewer than nine mules. ‘ I could hardly 
believe my eyes wh^ I saw the whole herd getting into 
motion. In Germany, we are thankful if our coachman 
is R]^le to drive four in lumd; but only think of a man 
undertaking to miyiage nine steeds at once ! Each mule 
had its particular name, such as Pigarito, Galando, 
Amorosa, &c. The mayoral (so the coachman is called) 
kept up a constant conversation with his entUe, calling 
thff creatyres by name, scolding the lazy, praising the 
diligent, and guiding the vrhold team apparently more 
by his voice than with his reins. sBy the side ran the 
sagalt a boy with a whip, who contributed his shares to 
the animation of the coursers, threw himself upon the 
front mule when we crossed a river or passed a sharp 
I comer, and when he was tired of running, jumped up 
beside the mayoral, and rested for a few minutes on the 
driver's scat. The roads were frightful — ^indescribably 
so. At Perpignan they told me the chanssee to Bar- 
celona was as good as a French road. This was saying 
little enough; but the fact is, that alter we had got 
dear of the Pyrenees, we found no road at all, but had 
to ford rivers, to drive through ditches, to cross bogs, 
and to climb over precipices, and all that the best way 
we* could. Hoads and bridges, and everything that 
should be eared for by a government, are deplorably 
neglected.’ 

in an article on a book c^cd * Beyond the Mountains,’ 
which we drew up someftime since,* we extracted a 
not dissimilar passage. #t turns out that the ' Man 
of Fosliion,' wdio WTOte under the name of Theophile 
Gautier, was no other than the Countess Ida! She 
certainly kept up her assumed character admirably. 

The work from which the above extract is taken 
abounds in shrewd rcflectiutis on the fallen condition 
of Spain. The following is piquant and true : — ‘ Alas I 
to be poor is no greater hardship than to be rich, for 
our wants increase with our power of gratifying them ; 
but to become poor, that is bitter ; for it carries with it 
an involuntary feeling of a fall How much more, then, 
when it is a nat^ that has become poor. Spain is not 
poor, tliey will tell me, for it possrases inexhaustible 
resources witliin its own soil; but of what worth are 
those resources to people who know not how to bring 
them into play? In the time of the Moors, Spain con- 
tained twen^ millions of inhahitants— some say thirty 
— now it does not contain ten. The land was then ricq 
and flourishing, and sufficed for all the wants of a luxu- 
rious population. Of course it must then have possessed 
rcBoipYSGB that become dormant in proportion os the 
population molted together. The land remains uncul- 
tivated, because roads and canals are wanting for the 
conveyance of its produce. Tjie plains of Castile ^w 
the finest wheat in the world, and when gyown, it is 
given to the pigs, becahse the grower has no means 
of conveying it to a idarkefc There is no trade except 
along the coast, and even there it is almost exclusively 
in tlifi han^ of smugglers. The land that once mono- 
pdired the tr&de of hath the Indies->the land that could 
fit out the Invincible Armada for the conquest of Eng- 
land — ^possesses at present not a single man-of-war, and 
Ifas no commerce but what is carried on by smugglers !’ 

During her subsequent journey through Sweden, the 
countess visited that interesting personage, Miss Frede- 
rika Bilmcr, whose quiet pictures of northern domettio 
life have rendered her so celebrated throughout the rest 
of Europe. * 1 visited Miss Frederika Bremer at Anta, 
which is Her estate. It u three Swedish mileafSramStock- 

* ^ilMaaofFiddLtoApato; Tid.U,pi 
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holm ! %he liTes there with her mother and yoimger rieter with the oonnieM’s peculiar TiTacity. ‘ We reached 
durinff the greater pert the year. The two laat-men- Feith during the edebratiotf of one of thr four great 
' tloned ladiea pasaed last winter in Niaza. She remained fairs held annually in the city* The inns, cotree-houses,. 
at home: she does not like the trouble and diaturhance of and restaurants of erery grade ore thronged with 
trsTelliUg. She remained seren months— seven Swedish people, and the streets are one great sea of traffic, 
winter months— all alone at Arata, without seeing any On the other side, at Offin, matters are as quiet, 
one but the maid-senrant who attended her. I would Ofen is the older and smaller town, lying on the hiil- 
not believe that any one could endure such sednsion, if side. High up, on the right, is the castle, the resi- 
she had not told it me herself. Arsta has {jts little histo- dence of the palatine ; on the left is tlie observatory : 
rical recollections. In the. great meadow, Gustavus various government buildings and a few convents are 
Addphus assembled and mustmddrhe army with which seen in different directions. From the heights you 
he first went as king to livonia, and he dwelt with his overlook not only the river and all Pesth, which, Ujr the 
wife and daughter in the wooden house which •still way, lies ^ery low, and is on that account seriously ex- 
stands near tlm preseht dwdling-hq|ise. The latter is posed to inundations, but the country far and wide in 
of stone, square and handsome, with large lofty rooms : ^its level uniformity. Pesth, in other respects, is a 
it was built during the thirty years* war. The surround- handsome, regularly built town, with large houses and 
ing country is not cheerfbl — at least it did not appw straight streets ; 60,000 inhabitants (whose trade and 
so to me, perhaps because ft was a dull, doudjsday. The commerce are much facilitated by low position and 
trees looked dingy, tifb lawn gray, and the sea was proximity of waiter), a pretty theatre, a museum now 
faintly seen in the dfttance. A walk was proposed, but ouilding, and a chain-bridge in embryo. The comple- 
I,ftrho am generally so fond of the fresh air, preferred tion of the last is impeded, as I hear, by the determina- 
not going out : without there was nothing to tempt me, tion of the Hungarian nobles not to pay the toll which 
and within it was so comfortable I can understand is indispensable to the (graying of the expenses. They 
that one must feel very much attached to home here. 1 maintain that the people hitherto have paid it, and 
begged Miss lYcderika to show me her room : it is as that they shall continue so to do. 
simple as a cell. To me it would bo in the highest ‘ Ofen and Pesth have so arranged matter s, that they 
degm uncomfortable, for it is a corner room, with a represent the capital of Hungary Mween them ; for the 
window on two aides, so that there is a thorough light, former is the seat of the palatine of the empire, and of 
and no curtains. Three square tables stand in it, en- the high political and military authorities, whilst the 
tirely covert with books, papers, and writing apparatus ; latter is the central point of Hungarian commerce. As 
and the rest of the furniture is in a style which seems for curiosities, grand buildings, antiquities, museums, 
simply to invite one to sit down upon sofa and cliair, and churches, Pesth knows of no such things ; nay, 
but not to lie down, or lean or lounge upon them, os 1 what is more astonishing, she is without a promenade, 
would willingly have dona It is the same with me on and that at Ofen is miserable in the extreme. Probably 
a journey as at home. I talce a fancy to some particular the folks prder the Italian fashion of taking the air in 
table or chair, and the waniof elegance or convenience a* carriage, and if they do walk, to wander about the 
is displeasing to me. MTherel^r I am travelling or living, streets. And indeed the whole aspect of life here is 
1 must have everything comftrtable and soft and warm very southerly. The people do not merely walk in the 
about me ; not so much hard wood, or so many shi^ streets, but they actually sit, .work, eat, drink, and sleep 
corners. On the walls of this room there are a few pic- there. Every third house is a cafe, surrounded by a 
tures. **That is a genuine Teniers; but Iknow you broad verandah, and supplied with sofas and blooming 
will not' like it,** said Miss Bremer, smiling, and pointing oleander trees; and an incredible quantity of fruit — 
to a picture which represents a peasant filling his to- grapes, plums, melons, and water-melons— the latter in 
bacco pipe. 1 said frankly that I did not. I very often heaps — are exposed for sale. Lazzaroni-like, the unem- 
said **no*’ when she said **yes;** but that did not signify, ployed labourers lie upon the thresholds of the house- 

* * She succeeded in conquering the diffimilty of doors, or across their own barrows, enjoying the luxury 
speaking in a language in which she is not accustomed of a mid-day slumber. Women sit gossiping before the 
to think, and said what she wished to say quite simply, houses and sucklvig their young. The dark eye, the 
naturally, and clearly, sometimes in Fmnch, sometimes loud deep voice, and here and there the piercing glance, 
in German. She has beautiful, thoughtful eyef, and a all are southern. * * Since for the last two days I have 
clear, broad, 1 might almost say a solid, forehead with done nothing but roam from street to street, gazing right 
distinct, finely-marked eyebrows, which move when she and left, I can speak of nothing but what my eyes en- 
speaks, especially when a sudden though^ bursts into countered there. Ob, would that 1 could draw I Is it 
speech : this is very becoming to her. She has a small not extraordinary that I can do nothing that 1 have 
and light figure, and was dressed in black silk. In ^er been taught, at least for tlie teaching of which I have 
antechamber there were two large book-cases filled with had masters, and that the onty tilling which I have not 
books in Swedish, German, French, and English : I think been taught, namdy, to write a book, 1 can do? I nm 
tliere were Italian also. In the schools, German is taught really surprised that painters of domestic life do not 
afer Swedish. Goethe and Schiller have neigtr been come here: they might procure the finest subjects, 
translated into Swedish, yet eveiy one has read them. Under the doorway of a spacious bouse, a fruiterer had 
Our books have a muclwgreater advantage in Sweden very cardessly spread his commodities, consisting of 
than Swedish books have with us. Translations are water-meloi^ upon the ground; he himself lay beside 
always colourless lithographs or the original, and some- them, a hemilfful oleander was above him, and in his 
times they are wretched daubs.* Miss Bremer draws mouth was the darling pipe, whose spiral cloud lie 
portraits extremely well in miniature with water-colours, irqtcbe^ intently as it ascended into air. The broad 
and has a very interesting alburn^ of ai^ hcad^ all hat gave an additidhal diade to his alroi^ dark visage, 
executed by herself, to which Aie has added mine.’ and the contrast between his black, stem head, and the 
These two anthoresBes present a striking contrast The delicate rose-»coloured blossoms which were waving 
guest a dashing, fashionable oountess, fond of gaiety above him, was splendid. The extensive trade in soap, 
the world ; the hostess a humble-minded, unpretending entirety carried cm in the open streets, is unpleasant to 
private gentlewoman, living in peace and retirement the eyes and nose, especially during the present melting 

None of the counten’s works have met with such weather. Hungary, with the Carpathian mountains to 
an extended popularity as her * Letters of a German the north, is much warmer than the neighbourhood of 
Countess,’ written from, and on her way to, the East Vienna, which lies north of the mountains of Styria. 
Several English translations have been mpde .from The exhibition of manufactures and works of industry, 
Jjbemt that before us 'bqjng by the dever author of now opw, was full of interest. The best productions 

* Caleb Stukdy.* In the letter to Ubr brother gated are those of the cabinet-maker and leather-workers, 
firom Bestb, there is some uaeftldidbniiatifia conveyed Tim silks and minor artides of luxniy look neither tasty 


I 
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nor finished, as the En|^h say, and as we Germans 
know not how to say, sinf^y because the point itsdf is 
• one we cannot reach.' • 

Arrired in Constantinople, the countess visited the 
slave-market, on which her observations are pcdnted 
and new. The market * ifielf is not very inviting— an 
irregi^ space, surrounded by damp galleries. In these 
galleries sit the salesmen with coi&e and chibouque, the 
overseers, the purchasers, and the simjdy curious ; and 
in the narrow, dark, low chambers, whi(^ have a door 
ond mted window opening to the galleries, are kept 
the m>ble wares. One group is placed in the middle of 
the court fbr inspection, or rather is seated, % they are 
squatted upon mats as usuaL Let us contemplate tiicm. 
Oh, horror! dreadfbl, revolting sight! Summon youi^ 
whole faculty of imagination — ^picture to yourself mon- 
sters — and you still &il to conceive sudi objects as yon 
negresses, firom whom your outra^ eye recoils with 
loathing. But tlie Gleorgians, the Circassians — ^the love- 
liest women in the world — where are they ? Nbt here i 
No, dearest brother, the white slaves are kept separate 
in Tophana ; thence they are conducted to the harem 
for inspection, and only by tbe greatest favour, and 
under especial escort, can you be Emitted to a view of 
them. Here are only blacks, and with the monstrous 
spectacle you must fain content yourself. There they 
sit! A coarse gray garment envelops the figure; 
coloured glass rings encircle the wrists ; coloured glass 
beads tbe neck; the hair is cut short. You are 
struck, first, with the depressed forehead, squeezed 
over the eyebrows, as in the Cretins; then with the 
large, rolling, inexpressive eye; then with the nose, 
innocent of a bridge, a great misshapen mass; then 
with the mouth, and the frightful animal forinatinn of 
projecting jaw-1)one, and gaping black lips (red lips, on 
the M(M)r, ia a European fancy, which reality does libt 
sanction) ; then with tlie long-fingered, ape-like hands, 
and hideous colourless nails; then with the meagre 
S])indle8hanks and projecting heel ; then, and most of 
all, with the incredible animahsm of the whole thing, 
form and expression combined. The colour sraries: here 
it is bright black, there somewhat brown, and here again 
grayish. They give out no signs of life ; they stare at 
us with the same unconscious gaze that they fix upon 
each other. A purchaser approaches, examines them ; 
women-buyers make their remarks upon them; they 
arc indilTercnt to all. They are measured in their 
length and brendtli like a bale of goods ; scanned and 
tried in their hands, hips, feet, teeth, like a horse. They 
submit to evcrytliing without dislike, without anger, 
without sorrow. It is much that the exhibition pro- 
ceeds with de(!ency ; that is to say, with ro-called de- 
cency ; the creatures do not lay aside their garments, 
which reach from the neck down to the calf of the leg. 
Now they are selected, bid for, cheapened. Do buyer 
and seller agree, the slave departs with her master or 
mistress. Do they not, she scats herself again upon the 
mat, imconcerned about her fate.* 

"Vl^en in Egypt, the countess visited the residence of 
the pasha, Meboroet Ali, at Schubra, near Cairo, which 
* is a garden on the Nile, with a country how, of which 
tlie viceroy is very fond. You can im^^ine nothing 
, more pleasant and less pretending thin t^e entrance 
into this garden. The gateway has acquired aRirregu^ 
form from the mass of creeping plants with bite fiow^ 
which climb about it, and which f/Nc you the notion of 
entering beneath two trees. The garden itself does not 
at all resemble that of Ibrahim Pasha upon Bouda ; it 
is more Oriental; that is to say, it is a fruit^garden, 
but very difoenlly kept and tended to the wildemems 
of Damascua Jfirm paths, paved with shells and little 
pebbles, which enclose regular squares of oranm and 
lemons, and are bordered with lowly-cut hedges of 
myrtle ; shady arediwajs, that terminate at basins for 
I water ; elevated kiosks, with a prospect of the Nile, 
i which streams through the fields like a flowing mantle 
I of silver ; such are the constituent parts. Let me, bow- 
ever, not forget the Great PountaiD, which is really 


superb. An oblong portico, borne by marble cQlnmns, 
surrounds a sheet oS water, to whidi marble steps con- 
duct, and upon which you can go about in small boats. 
In the four corners are fixed marble lions spouting forth 
water ; and from the middle of the basin therd rises a 
marble balcony upon crocodiles, who are also spitting' 
water. Four pavilions, with chambers, are attached to 
the rounded edges of tlie portico, so that this fantastic 
building is ps^y half fountain, half kiosk.’ Of the 
pasha himsdf she adds, in a succeeding page : * I wrote 
to you, Rear Clara, how Mehemet Ali contrived to raise 
himself from the subordinate position of a captun of 
Albanian troops to be hdreditarv pasha of the empire 
of the Pharaohs, f. sssv the old ^ha twice during my 
numerous promenades to Schubra, where his spring re- 
sidence is situated. Everybody may visit the garden, 
evqp when h^ is in it ; and as he always dines in too 
open air, •amidst myrtle hedges and orange trees, dose 
to a fountain, one can easily se^him. I was once with 
Madame von Laurin in the beaufiful marble fountain 
kiosk, when it was suddenly announced that he #as 
coming. We saw no reason whatever why we sliould 
take -flight, after the manner of Mahommedan women, 
and therefore remained as near as was permitted us. 
He politely greeted us. He has a small red countenance, 
a magmifit^nt white beard, a somewhat stooping car- 
riage, and toe resolute but shaken gait of a robust old 
man. He wore toe red tarbusch, and a dark-green 
robe, furred with sable. He receives foreigners with 
pipe and coflbe, without any ceremony, introduced by 
their consuls. I asked my travelling companion what 
w(u the prevailing expression of his countenance. 

** Animated and friendly.” ** Something of the friend- 
liness of the cat ?** 1 inquirec^ again. ” Yes ; somewhat, 
certainly.” He was of opinion that if one could speak 
Turkish with him, one ^ght hear many uncivilised 
but edever things : as it in spite of the tedious in- 
terpretation, he answerifl with great readiness, and 
well He speaks only his bad Albanian Turkish ; he 
cannot write at all : he learned to read at forty years of 
age — ^is not that pretty ? Ibraliim Pasha (the pasha's 
son) speaks and writes Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. 
(Apropos of this, it occurs to me to say that the Arabs 
have never learnt a word of Turkish. Here, if you 
please, is a genuine expression of hatred on the part of 
a pcoplp enslaved for 300 years). Ibrahim is said to 
have generally a more solid judgment, more delibera- 
tion, and more consistency in his transactions, than his 
father, who is subject to violent fits of passion ; but 
IbrahiiA is accused of avarice. He lives very much 
withdrawn from afikirs at liis country residence. Cube, 
on the road to Heliopolis, and comes rarely to his 
palace df Ci|psr-el- Ain.’ * 

As Germany is by no means overstocked with lively, 
viracious writers, the countess has made some welcoiqp 
additions to their literature. When not abroad, she re- 
sides alternately in Berlin and Dresden, receiving tlie 
homage due as much to her literary acquirements a^to 
her raak and lineage. 

~ 5 — 

BROCK T^E SWIMMKRJ* 

Auongst the sons of labour, there are none more deserv- 
ing of their hard earnings tlian that class of persons dono- 
mlnated Beoobmen, on too shores of this kingdom. To 
those unacqiAinted^hmaritimo affairs, it may bo as well 

to observe, tliat these men are bred to the sea from their 
earliest infonoy, are employed in the summer months very 
^equentW as rmlar sailors or fishermen, and during the 
autumn, winter, and spring, when gales arc most frequent 
on out coast, in going off in boats to vessels in distress in 
aU withers, at the imminent risk of their lives ; fishing up 
lost snohoTs and cables, and looking out for waift (that is, 
anythin ^abandoned or wieoked) which the winds and waves 

•liva mthor the ftsssnt aoeeunt of this remarkable ] Donfroin a 
paper in ttae^portlag MsgaslBS fw July IfOI. 
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mjlwnr&OMtinfiheIrway. IncuurieaportB t1iefep«Ewmi 
ate wnaSty divided into oompanieii between whom the 
greateet rivalry exiats in regard to thebeanty and iwvtneu 
of boats, and their dexterity in managing them : this 
too oftm leads to feats of the greatest danng, which the 
. widow and the orphan have long to deplore. To one of 
these companies, known by the name of * Layton's,* whose 
rendesvous and Mook-out* is close to Yarmouth Jetty, 
Brook belongs, and of 1dm the following aneodote Is 
corded. , 

About 1 p.K.,onthe6thof October 1835, avessolwas ob- 
served at sea fram this station with a a|gnal flying ftr a pilot, 
bearing east distant about twelve milm. In a space of time 
incredible to tliose who liave not witnessed the launching 
of a huge boat on a 4ike oocasign, the yawl •* Increase,* 
eighteen tons burden, belonging to Lafton's gang, with ten 
men and a London branch jmot, was under weigh steering 
for the object of their enterprise. ■ * I was near as pos- 
sible being left on shore,* uid Brook to me ; * for ats'the 
time the l)oat was get^ng down to the breaKCrs, Iwas 
looking at M anby’s apparatns for safing the lives of perstfas 
on a mwdc then pracllslng, and but for the singing out ** 
ofloy messmates, which caught my ear, should nave been 
too late 3 but I reaohod in time to jump in witii wet feet.* 
About four o*olook they oamo up with the vessel, which 
proved to bo a Spanish brig, Paquette do Bilboa, laden with 
a general cargo, and bound from Hamburg to Cadiz, leaky, 
and both pumps at work. After a groat clcal of ohaflertng 
and haggering in regard to the amount of salvage (always 
the case with foreigners), and some littlo altercation with 
port of the boat's crew as to which of them should stay 
with the vessel, T. Layton (a Gatt pitot), J. Woolscy, and 
George Darling, boatmen, were Anally chosen to assist in 
pumping and ]^ilotiug her into Yannoutli harbour. The re- 
mainder of the orow of the yawl wore then sent away. The 
brig at this time was about flvo milos to the eostwnra of 
the Newarp Floating Liglit,.ott* Winterton on the Norfolk 
coast, the weather looking squally. On passing the light in 
their homeward course, a sigmil was inudo fur them to gft 
alongside, and they were requVted to tako on shoro a sick 
man, and the poor fellow l>ci^ comfortably plncod upon 
some jackets and spare coats, tliey again shoved off and net 
all sail (three lugs) : they had a fresh breeze from the W. 
S. W. And now again my readers shall have Brock's own 
words : — * There was little better than a pint of liquor in 
the boat, wiiloli the Spaniard had given us, and iiu; bottle 
had passed ouoe round, each man taking a inoutlifui, and 
about luilf of it was thus consumccl. Most of us hud got a 
bit of bread or bisonit in his hand, luakhig a sort of light 
meal, and into the bargain I iiad liold of the maiurshuct. 
We liad passed the buoy of the Ncw'urp a few minutes, and 
tho liglii was about two miles astern : we had talked of our 
joli (tliat is, our earnings), and had just caloulated that by 
teu o'clock we should be at Yarmouth.’ This hope proved 
fallacious. * AVithout tho slightest notice of its approacli, 
aterriiic squall from the northward took the yawl’s sails 
flat aback, and the ballast, which they liad trimmed to 
windward, being thus suddenly ohangod to ^ovford, she 
was upset in anuiBtant.* 

•This dreadful catastrophe plunged all who were on bogrd 
the yawl or boat into tlie sea. 'It was terrible,’ said 
Broo^ ' to liatou to the cries of tho poor fellows, some of 
whom could swim, while others could not. Mixed gvith 
th^hissing of the water and the bowlings of tho stonn, 1 
heard sluieks for mercy, and some tliat luid no meaifmg but 
what oroie firom fear. I struck out, to get clear of the crowd, 
and in a few minutes thon^as no noise, for most of tiio 
men had sunk ; and on turning iguiul, I saw tho boat was 
still kept from going down by tho wind having got under 
the sails. I then swam back to hef, and assisted an old 
man to got hold of one of her span. The boat’s side was 
about tlirec foot underwater, and for a few minutes 1 stood 
upon her ; but 1 found site was gradufluy settilhg down, and 
when up to my ohest, I again left her and swam away, and 
now for the first time began to think of my own awfUl con- 
dition. My companions were all drowned^at least 1 sup* 
posed so. How long it was up to this period from the | 
boat's oaiwizing I cannot ezaouy say ; in such cases, sir, 
there is no time ; hut now I z«d^ed that it was half-past 
alz P. V. just before the aoclddnt occurred ; that the nearest 
Imd at the time w’as aiziailei distant ; that it was dead 
iawwater,aad the flood^tlde setting off the shores making 
ta'lhc southward ; therefeit^ thould I ever roaol^ the buu4 


14 wydd^take me at least Afteen miles MMbig ap witfiblia 


flood before tho ebb would aeiist 
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At this moment a rush horse-collar covered with old net- 
ting, which liad bocn used as one of the boat's fenders, 
floated dose to him, which he laid hold of, and, getting his 
knife out, he stripped it of the fletwork, and, by putting' 
his left hand through it, was supported till he had out the 
waistband of his petticoat trowors, which then fell off. His 
striped frock, waistcoat, and ncckoloth, were also simi- 
larly got rid of; but ho dared not try to free himself of his 
oiled trousers, drawers, or shirt, fearing that his legs might 
become entangled in the attempt : he therefore returned 
his knife into the pocket of his trousers, and put the collar 
over his head, which, although it assisted in keeping him 
above water, retarded his s\nmming : and after a mo- 
ments, thinking what was best to be done, ho determined to 
abandon n. He now, to his great surpriso, perceived one 
of lus messmates swimming a-head of him, but ho did not 
|i hail him. The roaring of tho hurricane was past ; the cries 
of drowning men were no longer heard ; and the moon- 
beams were casting their silvery light over the smooth sur- 
fbce of the deep, calm and silent as the grave over which ho 
floated, and intoiwhloh he aaw this last of ills companions 
descend without a straggle or a cry os he approached within 
twenty yards of him. 

Up to this time Winterton Light liad served, instead of a 
land-mark, to direct his pourse ; but the tide had now eax- 
ried him out of sight of ft, and in its stead ' a bright star 
stood over where^ his hopes of safety rested. AVitli his 
eyes steadfastly fixed upon it, ho continued swimming on, 
calculating the time when the tide would turn. But liis 
trials were not yet past. As if to prove the power of human 
fortitude, the sky became suddenly overclouded, and 'diirk- 
noBB was upon the face of the deep.’ He no longer knew 
his course, and he oonfossed that for a moiiiciit he was 
afraid ; yet ho felt that 'fear is but the betraying of the 
succours which reason offereih and that whicli roused 
him to further exertion would have sealed tlio fate of 
almost any other human being — a sudden short cracking 

I ical of thunder burst in stunning loudness just over liis 
Ltad, aud the forked and flashing lightning at brief inter- 
vals throw its vivid fires around him. Tills, too, in its turn 
passed away, sand loft tho wave once moro calm nnd iiii- 
rulUed : the moon (nearly full) again tlrniw a moro brilliant 
light upon tho bosom of tiie sea, wliloh tho storm had gono 
over without waKing froiA'its slumbers. His next effort 
was to free himself from his hcavy-laocd boots, which 
greatly encumbered him, and in which he sneoeeded by tho 
aid of ills knife. Ho now saw I^westoft High Lighthouse, 
and could ocoasioually discern tho tops of the cliffs Ixwond 
(^rlestonc on tho Suftblk coast. Tlie swell of the sea drove 
him over tho Cross-sand Ridge, and ho then got sight of a 
buoy, which, altlumgli it told him his exact position, os he 
says, ' took liim rather aback,’ as he liad hoped he was 
iiearc;r the shore. It proved to be tlio cliequercd buoy of 
8t Nicholas Gatt, off Yamioutli, and opiiositc his own door, 
but distant from the land four miles. And now again lio 
iield council with himself, and the energies of his mind 
seemed almost superhuman : he had been five hours in tlio 
wator, and here was something to hold on by : he oould 
liave even got upon the buoy, aud some vessel might como 
near to pick him up ; and the question was, could ho yet 
hold out four miles? But, as he says, ' 1 knew the night 
air would soon finish me, and had I stayed but a few mi- 
nutes upon the buoy, and then altered my mind, how did I 
know tluit niy limbs would a^n reanme their office ?’ Ho 
found tho tide (to use a sea tenn) was broke. It did not 
mu, so strong ; so he abandoned the buoy, and steered for 
tho land, towards which, with the wlndfmm the eastward, 
ho found he |iraB now fast approaohing. The last trial of 
bis fortitu^ waff now at band, for which ho waa totally 
imprepareff, and which he considers (sailors being not a 
IBtle superstitious) the most diffiouitof anyhe had to com- 
bat. Soon after he left tho buoy, he hoaxa just above his 
head a sort of whizzing sound, which his imagination con- 
jured into the prelude to the 'mshing of a mighty wind,' 
and close to his car there followed a smart splash in tho 
water, Aid a sudden idiriek that went tlirough him, saoh as 
is hem ^ I 

' When the lone sea-Ura wakas Its wildest ory.* 

The fket Was, a laige my gull, mistaking him for a corpse, 
had tnadC'a oaah at him, and its loud discordant scream in 
a moment brooght a countless number of theso formidable 
bbds toffstbei^ all prepared to contest for and sliare the 
spoU. These laige and powerful foes he had now to soore 
mm iheiv Attended prey, and by dieatiiig and splashing 
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vnih his liands* and feet, in a few minates they Taniehed 
feom sight and hearing. • 

He now caught sight of a vessel at anchor, but a great 
, way off, and to got withfn hail of her he must swim over 
, Gorton Sands (the gravo of thousands), the breakers at this 
; time showing their angry wUtc crests. Ab he approached, 
the wind suddenly changed, the consequence of which was, 
tliat the swell of the sea met him. And now again for his 
own description : — * 1 got a great deal of water down my 
throat, which greatly weakened mo, and I felt certain that, 
should this continue, it would soon be all over, and t 
prayed that the wind might change, or that God would 
take liway my senses before I felt what it was to drown. In 
less time than I am telling you 1 had driven over the sands 
into smooth water, the wind and swell came sgdfefrom the 
eastward, and my strength returned to mo as fresh as in 
; the beginning.’ • 

Ho now felt assured that he could reach the shore, but he 
! considered it would be better to get within hall of the brig, 

■ some distance to the southward of him, and the most dim* 

' cult task of the two, as the ebb tide swas now running, 

; which, although it carried him towards the londt set to 
i the northward; and to gain the object of his choice would 
require much greater exertion. But, said Brock, * If 
I gained the shore, could I got out of the surf, which 
at this time was heavy on the Mach? And supposing I 
succeeded in this point, should I be able to walk, climb the 
cliffs, and get to a house ? If not, there was little chance 
of life remaining long in me ; but if I could make myself 
heard on board the mig, then I should secure immediate 
assistance. 1 got within two hundred yards of her, the 
nearest possible approach, and summoning all my strength, 
I sung out as well as if I had been on shore.’ Brock was 
fortunately answered from the deck, a boat was instantly 
lo^^rcd, and at half-pafit 1 a.m., having swam seven hours 
in an October night, he was safe on board the brig Betsy 
of Sunderland, cofil laden, at anchor in Gorton Roads, fouiv 
teen miles from the spot where the boat was capsized. 

Once safe on board, * nature cried enough ;’ he faints, 
and continued insensible for some time. All that humanity 
could suggest was done fer him by the ciljtaiu and his 
crew ; they had nb spirits on board, but they had bottled 
ale, which they made warm • an<\ by placipg Brock before a 
'butting hmi in hot blankets, 


muidoative ; he tells Us tale neither tidnted Ij^pmbaet 
nor any claj^trap to awaken the symjpathies of those of the 
*Wreuull sohool’ that have flowed gbcnit him. In the 
honest manliness of his heart he thna addressed me Jnst 
before parting—*! always oonslder^ Smmerson a better 
swimmer than myself ; but, poor fellow, he 'lid flot hold 
out long. I ought to be a good-living ohap, sfrt fer three' 
times have I been saved by swimming.* 

One trait more, which he did not tell me, and 1 have 
done. A very n>od snbsoription was made for the widowe 
and children of Hxock’a unfortunate oompanions, andafrmd 
being eatablished for their relief, the surplus was offered 
to him. This was hifl answer : — * I am obliged to you, gen- 
tlemen, but, thank God, I can atill get my own living aa 
well'as ever, and I could not spmd the money that waa 
given to the fatherless iftid the widow.’ 

Wemayadd, that Brook stiU survives, and is by no means 
a stranger to the inhabitants of Yarmouth and its neigh- 
borhood, or the numerous visitora who frequent this 
of the ooaet. 
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good fire, rubbing him dry, and butting 
he was at length, with greafc difliculty, enahled«to swallow a 
litlle of the ale ; but it caused excruciating pain, as his 
throat was in a state of high inflammation from inhaling so 
I long the sallno jNirticles of sea and air, •and it was now 
! swollen very much, and, as he says, ho feared he should bo 
I sufTocated. He, however, after a little time, fell into a 
i sleep, which refreshed and strengthened him, but lie awoke 
to intense bodily suffering. Round his neck and cheat he 
! w'RS perfectly flayed : the soles of his Toot, his hands, and 
I his hamstrings, were also excoriated. In this state, at 
‘ about 9 A.M., the brig getting under weigh with the tide, 
he was put on shore at lAiwestoft in Huffolk, whence he 
immediately despatched a messenger to Yarmouth with 
‘ the sad tidings of the fate of the yawl and the rest of her 
i crew. 

! Being now safely housed under the roof of a relative, 
with good nursing and medical assistance, he wras enabled 
to walk back to Yarmouth in five days from the time of 
the accident. The knife, which ho considers as tho great 
, means of his being saved, is preserved wMth great care, 
and in all probability will be shown a oontury hence by 
! his descendants. It is a common hom-handled knife, haV' 
I ing one Hade about five inches long. A picco of silver is 
I now riveted on, and covers one side, on ^l|ich is the fol- 


was saved after being seven and a him hours in the sea, oth 
Oct. 1836.* ^ * 

* It was a carious thing, sir,’ said Brock, as I was listen- 
ing to his extraordinary narrative, * that 1 h^ been wth- 
! out a knife for some time, and only pnrohased this two days 
j before it became so usefel to me ; and havingto make some 
I boat's tholes, it wse os sharp as a razor.’ 

I know not what phrenologists might say to Brock's 
head, but I fancied, whilst studying his very handsome feM 
and expression of oountenanoe, that there I could see his 
< heart. His bodily proportions, excepting height, are Her* 
ouloan, standing only 5 feet 6 inohes high j his weight, 
without any protnbetfmee of body, is 14 atone ; his age at 
the time spoken of waa 31 ; hia manners are quiet, yet oomr 


UTIUTT OF BIKD8. 

Of late, saya tho Gardeners* Ohroniole, onr columns have 
been occupied by a discussion oonceming the merits and 
demerits of certain small birds. It would scorn that these 
creatures ore incarnations of mischief, if tho one party is 
to be credited ; while the other maintains that they are 
the winged instruments of prosperitv. S. deolares that ho 
would not have a gooseberry if he left a tit alive. T. as 
stoutly asserts that neither gooseberries nor anything else 
will Im left if the tits are destroyed. We have thought it 
advisable to give this discussion mil scope, because it may 
be truly regarded as one of tho more im]:)ortant of the 
qii^tiuns incidentally connected with gardening, and, more- 
one concerning which there is the most marvellous 
igiionmcc. Tliousauds of peonle imagine that birds live on 
nothing but com and fruit, and are tiiereforc supported at 
tlio personal expense of those who grow com and frait, 
without making anv sort m return. * What, say they, is 
the use of suck things ? can’t eat them ; and there 

is no good in feeding a swarm of useless plunderera* And 
thererom, because of tliis wise conclusion, the order is given 
to shoot, trap, and jioison without mercy. Let us hope, 
however, tliat the arguments in favour of birds, to winch 
wo luive lately given so much space, will have removed 
this error, ana that the question between man and birds 
will have reduced itself to whether the balance of good is 
in favour of tlie latter or against them. 

It would bo idle to assert tliat birds consume nothing 
w1iicli,%ut for them, we might consume ourselves. They 
feed in port at our expense. They destroy the insects that 
infest our gardens, when they can And any ; and when tho 
insects^ure gone, they searoh for other food. Tlio first is 
their labour, the second is their wages. And is not tho 
workman worthy of his hire? Tlie man who gradges a 
bird a little seed or fruit, might as well hegmdge his weekly 
Tiay to tBe l^ourer. There is nofloubt tliat a garden would 
be less expensive if all tho work in it were done for nothing, 
l^a master would pooket his sarvsnts* wages, he woi^d 
have more to spend upon himsell But this sort of arrange- 
ment is not ozaotly consistent with the design of Provi- 
dence ; and we are sure that it would not meet with the 
apf^bation of either S. or T. We repeat it, then, Itfl ns 
look it birds as skilfril workmen, and the flniit or seed 
which they eat as the coin in which they ore paid their 
wages. Not that birds arc an ifeniixed good. Is man him- 
self? Is anything? Th^ arc aituatioi^ doubtless, where 
birds aro an absolute nuisance. Imagine, for instance, a 
garden snrroundod 1^ a wood which swanns with black- 
birds. I^os any one suppose it possible to gather a ripe 
ohepry in such a place ? If he does, he is greatly mistaken. 
He would Add the*blackhird a much more dexterous ga- 
therer than himself, and one who would relieve him from 
all trouble with his cherry orop. In such a case the birds 
j^nost be tropiied, or the crop abandoned. There would be 
no alternative.* 

But such lustanoes are apeeial, and fonn the exeeption, 
not th^ rule. Every d^’s experieuce teUs no that birds 
are auiong the most efficient instniments of Providenoe 
for destroying the vermin that wonld otherwise overrun us. 
And people may rely upon it, that they oannot more effeo- 
tually courage the ravagee of thoae iUsidiotu foea than 
bj^aging war^pou the eiliAnne wbieh natondly feed 
upon thenfL 
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DIALOGUS ON ▲ DBT BOOK. 

J9L Tngediftns, if tbcy read it, leoTO off their whey Ikoei^ 
ad become diy drolls. 

A, It was the author of IJston^ mdanoholy. 

A Aif8 Charles Kemble’s taking to comedy. 

A, Sir, I can believe that: I know the virtues as well as 

le vices of the work too well to doubt it. As another in- 
anoe, an enemy to unions of all kinds lias for twenty 
lars prevented the junotion of two oonven]|pt canals, by 
istinately keeping this book in his library, situated mid- 
ly between the two water-psrtles. • 

B. Oh, that’s nothing ! A puHlican, owing to the 
'ampinesB of his ground losi^ all his dditlo-players. A 
le mend, I should cgU him, rmmmendcd him to‘ try 
Is book: he did yesterday, an<rto-tayhe has liad rc- 
inted over his door, ’An undeniably drv ground for 
ittles!’ 

A, A man who canied the book about hixhfor a day vos 
lioted with a dry cough alf the days of Ids life.* 

B, The toll-tidLcts o^ a tuininlfl^road in Wales ase 
inted by the same ftian who reprinted it. The London 
dmey-eoaohmen go down there, take a ticket, drive 

n 'i the gate, return, and ace di^ for life. 

man living in a damp house kept a copy in his 
Iroom, and wak^ in the morning in a fever. 

9. A gardener wrapped a water-melon in a waste sheet, 

I on cutting it open, it was as dusty as n dried lioppy. 

1. They cover warenoiises for dry goods with it instead 
ilates, and it answers the purpose admirably. 

). A hatter makes waterproof beavers by pasting an 
h of it Inside. 

1. A bunch of gnpes bagged in it, in half an hour be- 
ne raisins. 

3. They dry grasses for winter fodder for cattle by read- 
a cliapter of it through the fens of Lincolnshire. * 

1. If you put a page of it in a hay-rick, it never fires 
m damp. * 

'i. A cow, milked by a Wdsliwoman who had merely 
1 she should like to road %, never yielded a drop of 
k afterwards. V 

I. Washerwomen recite a pAsage of it, and take down 
ir clothes — dry ! They have sold their diying^grounds 
sonsequcnce. 

f. InnkccijeiB keep the book in one of their bedrooms, 

I tlicy want no warming-pans in the rest. 

I. Dry-nurses h.nd it the shortest method of weaning 
dren. IVo sentences out of it will make any swaddled 
ng gentleman so tlioroughly satisfied, tliat he will de- 
e takiiw in his afternoon milk as usual — Webbe's Glances 
,ijb in Vi^ and Mwrb : 1845. 

PEB80NAL IMPROVEMENT. 

' tho proper study of mankind is man, it isgproper 
r so far as it may conduce to our own advancement in 
.toousnesB, by making us acquainted with that weak- 
1 and coiTui^ion of our nature which self-love is for 
r labouring to eonoeah Should we forgeUto llpply to 
own individual eases the observations wmch we make 
he ease of others, our knowledge will not only bo bangn 
mprovoment, but may even serve to engender a cen- 
ous spirit, and inoreaae that pride and presumption 
ch wc know too frequently attend the mere poasemlon 
becuhitive knowledge. Our own personal improvcineut 
le centre towards which all reflections upon-the%aturo 
actions of man should converge ; and whatsoever tends 
nfold and bring to ligIR any weakness lurking in tho 
% shouldibe received on our^iorts with all tho rcadi- 
and impartiality which become creatures who aro 
cions of their resiKmaible oonditftn, and of tliat higher 
iny which is to succeed this probationary life.—*/'. S, 
inderson, 

HUMAN LIFE. * 

lough we seem grieved at the shortnesB-of life in gene- 
ivo ore wishing every period of it at an end. The minoi4 
I to be of age, then to be a. man of bflsiness, then to 
e up au estate, then to arrive «t honours, then to xetire. 
aetator, 

JUHGIKO. 

I. the beat writers are the jnost candid Judgai of the 
em tf othera, ao the best liven are tho moat ofaritable 
e judgments they form df their neighlwura! rftitifnll^r 


THE IN THE FOREq;r, OB THE EMIGRANT. 

[FaoM THB OBBMAir ov FisDnpuro FSaiLlOlUTn.] 

Thb fonst, cool and green— 

The forest, wOd and 
Must sbMId the warworn bfnUhod man, 

For not a friend has ho. 

AU in the tomb his dear ones laid. 

And he must seek the forest shade ! 

And he hss sought his home. 

And made It long ago. 

There, where the wild vro^ winds Its way 
Into the vale below, 

A house of houses : the gray-rook door 
WiMwinging branchee Is wantoned o'er. 

His bed a couch of leaven- 
Leaves as yellow as gold ; 
labile for a roof the braaclirs weave 
Their arms in flexUe fold : 

[)h Joy! to inhabit this moss-orowned cave— 
rho fir and beech trees surrounding wave. 

n Around tho porch they weave. 

And, stooping, strive to win 
A glance of the stream that flows without. 

And forms a bath within ; 

For there, in the groteo softly bright, 

A fountain it flou's, in liquid light ! 

And there a rough stone grate 
Affbrds a warm firralde ; 

And there, when the snow storm W'histlm round. 

The lonely man doth hide 
The stalactite walls that around him Shine 
Are his forest tressuros' sacred shrine. 

And there his heart is free 
From discontent and care. 

And lives throughout the wintry day 
On hoarded flesh of bear. 

Rut hark ! at length the forest rings 
IVith wild notes from each bird that sings I 

And winking forth, each bud 
Peeps from its leafy nest. 

Soon as tUb blooming spring outpours 
Bap from her dewy breast ; * 

And the downy buds (rf tho walnut tree 
Wave through the foreri^edl gladsomely. 

High singing from the boughs, 

The Joyous finch and thrnck 
Proclaim tho spring ; whUe from his lair 
Behold the exile rurii ! 

He bounds, ko flies from his cleft in tho rock. 

And fells the young trees with a sturdy shock; 

Ckiliccts with tender care 
The saplings young, and fhon 
Rejoicing on lilasn’uy he goes. 

And socks the abodes of men ; 

Thus to tho market his store ho brings, 

>¥11110 through the valley bis wild soug rings 

* With young trees laden, all to wll, 

I hie me to the city ; 

Let me, sweet spring, thy praises tell. 

Who hast shown me wondrous ]>ity. 

These dew pearls bright, this moisture hslm. 

Into this heart is sterihif— 

The dewy onk, tho older, palm, 

Each to my heart appealing. 

Tell of their kindred gem— the tear 
Of joy, the eye's tear-giodnsss ! 

That, silent stealing, stays caoh fear. 

And soothes the exile’s rintlnreii 

'Dm IuhI^, noisy, bustling town, 
wPerplexed with cares the aqsm, 

Ffhare charcoal fumes tho Ml** bum brown : 

Bui you, my leafy forest, 

Sweet spriDg,^nd your holy train, 

WIU make and keep ine pure again ! * 

Tbs song, soft-flowing, oesaed : 

• The dweller of the cave 

Hied with his burthen gaily on ; 

Took wMlb the buyer gavsk 
And wends him, giad of the release, 

Baric to his forest home In peace. 

E. L. 


M i with tlirir pmntadon, by W. B. 
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SIR WALTER 9C01T AND WILLIAM LAIDtAW. 

REST ARTICLE. * ^ 

The recent death of Mr WlUiam I<aidlair, a man of 
fine natural powers and of moat efUmaUe character, 
removed another of the links which connected the pre<« 
sent generation with the daily life and personal history 
of Sir Walter Scott, and with the antique minstrelsy 
and simple manners of the SootUsh Borders. The loss 
of Hogg, while the strong twilight tom Scott's darted 
greatness still shone on the land, waa universally re- 
gretted, and now another *flower of the forest,’ leu 
bright, but a genuine product of the seO, it *wede away,* 
and can never be replaced. As the author of one of 
otur aweetest and most characterlatte Scottish ballads— 

* Jiucy's Flittin"— and as a ooUahorateur with Scott in 
the collection of the ancient minatreby, Laidlaw is en- 
titled to honourable rememhronoe. Lte us never forget 
those who have added even one wild roteto the cha^t 
of Scottish song and patriptism t It is chiefly, however, 
as the oompanian, ikotor, and private toiotaiy of Scott, 
that this gentleman will be known in after-tines. Poring 
all those busy and glorious years when Scott was pour- 
ing out so prodigally tlie tpuanires of his prose fictions, 
and building up his baronial romance* of Abbotsford, 
lioidlaw was his confidential adviser and daily assistant 
From 1817 to 1832 he was resident on the poet's estate, 
and emphatically one of his honsehgld friends. Not a 
shade^ distrust or estrangement came between them ; 
and this dose connexioo, notwithstanding a diaporlty 
in circumstances and opiniona, in fame and worldly 
consequence, is too honourable to both partiee to be 
readi^ forgotten. The manly kindneu and oonsideration 
of one noble nature waa parallded by the adtoUonate 
devotion and admiratioii o( fmother. Idteniy histoiy 
is brightened by to rasa eon junotten. 

Scott’a MMloni to liddesdalo and Ettrick 
form one of the toiaraallng epochs In lilt life. He 
was then young, nft but psteperous, hlgh^spLrited, 

and overflowing wm enthusiasm. His appobituient aa 
aheriif had procured Mm confidence and feanect Ho 
had *tlTen hostageato fbrtune* aa a husbAd and a 
'ftfM?^d no on^Mt tnore strongly to ton ani 
tengiirncsB ot those ties. Priendstoere dsittf gather- 
ing round hims his GermsB studies and in* 

spired visions of literary disRoetiop, end hfevte AiU of 
hope and ambition. In Ilia Border raids, ytO veHed 
among the choioe and cnrioiis Itoras qf toitC||sh pooto^ 
and antiquities. Almni|4 <99Vtf Stop tn his pripm waa 


Mme moitUl or hiry ■u|^er.titiOQ> StH 7 

tnwic tde «nd lktt% MttSoa wm kxoim Ui^. 
<The oU pedt or owOm, tbe tare hiU.. MmjbM&Ml 

They told of times Wig past— of Waitike tbddli uad 


fikaya-^ knights and toebooters, and ef piimitive 
puuners and customs, fast diriippearing^ yet emhslmed 
in songs, often rude and imperil^ hut always eoerratic 
or tender. Thus the Boriter towers, and darm^^and 
rocks, were equally dear to him as memorisik of feudal 
valour, and as the aoenes ti lyric poetry and paateral 
tranquillto. Ho contrasted the strifo and violenoe of 
the warlike Douglaaet, the Ellioto and Armatronga^ 
with the peace and security cf later rinMi^ when ah^ 
herds ranged the rilent hill, or SootfciBh maldcne sang 
andent songs, and, like the Trijan dames, 

Waahsd their felr gannenis in the digrt of pnea 

btoh of this romance was in tbe scene, hut more was 
in tlie mind of tlie beholder. 

William Laidlaw's acqAintance with 8oott eoitt- 
menced in the antumn o^802, after two volumea of to 
Alinstrelsy had been pumhed, and the editor waa mak- 
ing coUcctions for a thiraT The ddest son of a weahhy 
and rcopectablo sheep-fSarmer, Mr Laidlaw had leoeivud 
a good education. He had a strong bias for natural his- 
toiy and poetry, wyi modest and retiring, and of lu- 
markably mild ana agreeable mannera* The scheme 
of collecting the old ballads of to Forest was exactly 
suited to bis taste. Burns had filled the whole land 
with a love of song and poetiy— James Hogg was bis in- 
timateftriend and companion. Hogg had been ten years i 
a sh^herd with Mr Laidlaw’s father, had taught the ' 
I youngs members of to family their letters, and lemtod 
poetry m the ol^ and was enga^ in every p/by and pnr^ 
sulfr ^t r Rbu»ltlinmi> , tho nama of to e|der Laidlaw's tom. 
A solitvy and interesting spot is BlackhouBe— a wild 
extensive lA^walk, with ita complement of traditional 
stmy, and the suitable acoompanliiijent of a rained towea 
The farm lies along tlie Doupto-burn, a small moun- 
tain stream which foils into to Yarrow about two 
mliiu tom St Mary's I.och. Near the house, at to 
foot ofai top green Mil, and surrounded with a belting 
of trees, is Blockhouse Tower, ^ the Tdwer of Douglas, 
CO according to traaition, after ^the Black 

Douglas# one of wliose flnoestors. Sir John Dimgla8'<>f 
Donglaa-hnni, as apffears tom Godscroft’s history of 
tbe fomily, sat in Malcolm Canmoie’a first parliament 
TheHower to in pne corner the remains of a round 
turret whiimmtaincd the stair, and the walls rise in 


marked by some memurabitr deed or plaintivq bdto— 
some martial achievement or foiry superstitioiu MtoJ 
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high hr^en j^inti, which altogether give the nUn g 
aingiiliir and pictnmane appearance. It if a^^tiie ; 
'Bcene of a populae haUad, ‘The Xkmglaa Tragedy/ in 
which, as in thp Bhisahethea.'draniaa, Uood iifl^. 
and horrors acknihhilated wHb, so sparing hand. 

. knightly lover, the *t«ord 'WBltain’ of so many ballads, 

' carnes off a daughter of Lord Douglas, and is pursued 
by this puissant noble and his seven sons. All these are 
slain by Lord ITi^lam, while the fair berthed looks 
on, holding his steed; and the lover himself is mortally 
wounded in the combat, and dies e'w mom. Diie lady 
also falls a prey to her grief; and, in the true Ycin of 
antique stony and legei^d, we iie told 

Lord IVilliam was burled In St M jl!y*8,kirkf 
Lady Margaret In Mary’s quire ; 

Out o’ the lady's grave grow ai bonny rod rose, 

And out o* tbe knl^t’s a brier. * 

The tower and legend iifterestcd Scott as they had dope 
Laidlaw. He listoned^ttontively to the traditionary nar- 
ralSVe, and, like tlie lovers in the ballad, 

Tie lighted down totako a drink 
« Of the spring that ran lae dear, 

and visite^ tlic seven large stones erected upon the 
neighbouring^ heights of Blackhouse to 'mark the spot 
where tlie seven brethren were slain. 

Mr Laidlaw was prepared for Scott's mission. He 
hod heard fhim a Sdkirk man in Edinburgh, Mr 
Andrew Mercer, that the sheriff was meditating a 
poetical raid into Ettrick, accompanied by John Ley- 
den, and he had written down various ballads from ^he 
recitation of bid women and tlie singing of the servant 
girls. He was constantly Annoyed, he said, to find how 
much the affectation and false taste of Allan Itinusay 
had spoiled or superseded miny striking and beautiful 
old strains of which he got Vaces and fragments, and 
how muck Mr Scott was t^ late iu beginning his 
researches, as many aged persons who had been the 
bards and depositaries of a former generation were then 
gone. In the course of his inqu^s, Laidlaw learned 
Siat nn oid man, a relation of Hogg’s, could repeat a 
grand heroic ballad oC»vast antiquity, which had never 
been published, and he procured from the Shepherd 
a copy of this precious relic, called ‘ Auld Maitland.* 
It was taken down from the recitation or charting of 
Hogg’s uncle, * Will of Fhawhope,’ confirmed by his 
mother, both of whom had learned it from their father, 
an older Will of riiawliope—for the family hgd been 
herds in the Forest for many generations. These ser- 
vices of the oldcii time were marked by reciprocal kind- 
ness and attachment, not unworthy of the patriarchal 
age. Sou Biicceedi^ fttlier In tending t'ae or 

herding tlie cows," while in the case of * the master,’ 
Ihe same hereditary or family succession was very often 
preserved. 

The person of thA sheHff was not unknown to the 
ntf^ friend with whom he was afterwards destined to 
form so intimate a connexion. *I first sawtWidter 
Scott,’ Laidlaw used to relate, * when the Selkirk troop 
of yeomanry, met to refibive their sheriff shortly after 
his appointtneiit. I was on tlrs right of the rear-rank, 
and my front-rank man was Arqhic Parhp a brother of 
the traveller. Our new sheriff was accompanied by a 
friendi and as they retired to the usual siation of the 
inspcK^ng officer previous to tlie q^ges,tme wonderful 
springs atid bounds which Scott nttffie, seemingly in the 
excitation and gaiety of his heasi^ ^tB^QOd to the A|foct 
of his fiue fkir face and athte|tie.M|i|ieuflMoe^ weMf^tk*) 
cause of a general murmur jjjttSTOdWfiii, bordeiite on 
applause, which ran tlirmin ti!OCit»: Ard^ Psxk 
toked over his shoulder grotried, iu deep 

rough vdoe, * WiU, what A stitnik chkld tlUtt wuhla 
have been if his left leg had been likehis > 

Scott and Leyden dw appUi^, at Blaf^oiseftCanr 
Ihg letters of lntroditt|ipB. iip tUlielsgmpi 

ana experienced a l^ipely unoramSuous^hcemm 
which, upwards served to -mSHm .the 


traits 0^ Tustio character in the delineation of Dandie 
PiDmopt’s home at Charlies-Hope. If the sheriff did 
Bot ‘shoot a hlsdECOck and eatba blabkcdck too,’ the , 
fault was not ip his entertsiuers. After the party had 
explored the soeuety of tlm bom, and Inspected Douglas 
Tower, Laidlaw produced his treasure of ‘Auld Mait- 
land.’ Leyden seemra inclined to lay hnads on the 
manuscript, hut the sheriff said gravely tiiat he would 
read it Instantly both Scott and Leyden, from their 
knowledge of the subject, saw and fblt that the ballad 
was undoubtedly ancient, and their eyes sparkled as 
thl^ exchanged looks. Scott read with great fiiftncy 
and cmphcisis. Leyden was like a roused lion. He 
paced the room from side to side, clapped his hands, 
juid repeated such expressions as echoed the spirit of 
hatred to King Edwaxd and the southrons, or as otlicr- 
wise struck his fancy. * I had never before seen anything 
like this,* said the quiet Xaidlaw; ‘and though the 
sheriff kept his frclings under, he, too, was excited, so 
that hU bur became vBjy perceptible.’* Laidlaw had 
procured a version of another ballad, ‘The Demon 
Lover,’ which he look down from the recitation of Mr 
Walter Grieve, then iq Craik, on Borthwick water. 
Grieve luncj it well to a singularly wild tune, and the 
song embomes a popular but striking superstition, such 
08 Lewis introduced into his romance of * Tiie Monk.* 
To complete the fragment, Laidlaw added the Gth, 12 th, 
17th, and 18th stanzas, and those who consult the bal- 
lad in Scott’s Minstrelsy will see how well our friend 
was qualified to excel in the imitation of these strains 
of the elder muse. After the party had ‘ quaffed their 
fill* of old songs and legendary story, they all took hosse, 
and went to dine with Mr Ballantyne of Whitchoxie, 
the uncle of Laidlaw. 

There was not a minute of silence,’ says ^fr Laid- 
law’s memorandum,* * as we rode down the uarrowr glen, 
and over by j!;he way of Dryhopo, to get a view of St 
Mary’s Loch and of the Peel or Tower. Wlieu wc cn- 


* As they fared up Lammermore, 

7hey burned baUh up and down, 

Until they enmo to a darlcsomo house ; 

Bomo CiiU it Leader-Tnwu. 

* Wh.a bauds Ibis house young Edward cried, 

* Or w'hn gles’t ower tp met* 

A gray-liaired knight aSt up his hiMd, 

And erackit right crous^: 

* Of Srotlagd's king I baud my house ; 

lie pays mo meat and fee ; 

And I will keep my glide aiiM lioiiso 
While my house will keep me.' 

They laid their sowics to the wall, 

Wi* mony a heavy peal s 
But ho throw ower to them ogen 
Balth pitch and tar hurrel* 

With epringnlds, etawsi. asri gads of aim. 

Among them fast he tihnw ; 

TUI mony of the BngliiiAm ’ ' * 

About the wall he dew. 

Full fifteen days that hrafd higfilsgr, 

Biegl^ auld Maitland keen, V, 

Syne they hoe left him, hail and fair, 

‘lyithin his strength of stone. 

^ ^ • IfaHad nr Auld Mamnd* 


Beott valnM this ballad, and his other Meld aoqhlsitlintt^ IdflUy* 
a|et|octo Mr Laidlaw, dated 81al£:|i3Mniry IWM he remarink as 
foUpwB;pf Mailed, looed anil enihroideced with at^tlque 
BOtW jun-Smtratlonsnhskes a mmt superb figure. I have got, 
thronifi'fto intervention of Lady Dalkeith, a eopy of Mr Bonttie 
of MeiklfMalDh ** TamlaiiSb* vXmptalns eepho highly poetical stan- 
eas demiwtfia bt faJry-liimL^fraSai, alter some hesitation, I have ' 
adoptea, mongh they hhvna Vwy refitted and modem oast. 1 do 
notmupsiMllr Beattie sf«li|BflW|is4ffblinssif, but pray will you 
lagpire ^nptber, within,)^ M BM KXjW qian, there has been any 
poetical dmyman cat senhiDlilnSalK iwfioih one could suppoho capable 
orgWllii.a ciDatof mcMMmvBi^tothlsoldhaUBd. Whatsay 

*be stieain, 

■' W^Wonton lightly on the wfiid, 

' ^Or gl^e on a sunbeM.'^ ' - ' 

ISdftiBsmb «ille BMiian, yM I to 


ia a|et|otto Mr Laidlaw, dated 81si£:d 
Maitland, limed anil 
Bot^ hafi- ffiiiii'&fions^hakes a mdit 
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tercd the Hawk8haw-do<)|rB, a paas between Blacikhbuse 
and Di^hope, where a beaatifal view of the lake 
Leyden, ae I expecM, was ao with the aceea, 
that he suddenfy stopped, apnmg from liis faorae (which 
he gave to Mr Soott’a aergaat), and etood admiring the 
fine Alpine prospect Mr ficott aald little ; but as tliis 
WHS the flnt time he had seen fit Mary’s Loch, doubt- 
Igbb more was passing in his mind than cleared. Often 
when rctoming home with my fishing-rod had 1 stopped 
at thU place, and admired ttie efiect of the setting snn 
and the approaching twilight ; and now when I fognd 
it mfmired by those whom 1 thought likely to judge of 
and be affected with its beauty, 1 felt the Ame sort of 
pleasure that I experienced when I found that Walter 
Scott was delighted with Hogg. Had I at that time 
been gifted witli a glimpse--^ very slight glimpse — of 
the sccondrsight^ every word that piuBsed, and they 
were not few, until wc reached Whitehope or Yarrow 
cliiircli, 1 should have ondeavoured record ficott, 
as all the world knows, was great in conversation, and 
l^cydeii was by no means a common person. He had 
alHJut him that unconquerable energy o^d restlessness 
I of mind that would have raised him, had he lived, very 
I high among tlic remarkalde men of his native country. 

! 1 cannot forget the fire tvith which he repeated, on the 
i Craig-bents, a half stanza of an irrecoverable ballad^ 

I Oh swiftly gar speed tho beiry-tirown steed 

Tliut dfinke o' the Teviot clears 

I 

' which Ins friend, when finally no brother to it could be 
found, adopted in the reply of WiUiam of Deloraine to 
ilia Lady of Branksome.* 

The regret that Ijaidlaw here expresses at liaving 
omitted to note down the conversation of his friends is 
extremely natural, but few men could be less fitted &r 
such a task. He had nothing of Boswell in liis mind or 
character. Ho wanted both tho concentfutiou of pur- 
pose and the pliant readinesa of talent and power of 
retention. At Ablxitsforr); lie, liad ample opportunities 
ibr keeping such a record, dnd he was often urged to 
undertake it. ficott himself on one occasiotf, after sonie 
brilliant company had left the room, remarked half 
jocularly, that many a one meeting such peo]ile, and 
hearing such talk, would make a very lively and enter- 
taining book of the whde, whiidi might some day be 
read witli interest. Laidlaw instantly felt it necessary 
to put in a disclaimer. He said he would consider it 
disreputaldc in him to take advanta*^ of his position, 
or of the confidence of private society, and make a jour- 
nal of the statements and opinions uttered in free and 
familiar conversation. We may resprot the delicacy 
, and sensitiveness of his feelings, but society, cdUectively, 

I would lose muck by the rigid observance of such a rule. 

I Tho question, wo think, should be determiued by the 
I nature and quality of the circumstances recorded. It 
is a spc^al, not a geneftd oue. Thm is nothing more 
discreditable in down a brilUaut thought or inte- 
resting fact, than repeating it in oonversation s while 
to play the pait^df a gosslplog and malicious eaves- 
dropper, is equally a degradiiition in life and in litera- 
ture. Jt would liavo been detestable (if the idea conld 
for a moment be entertained) fbr Mr JsftdUw to pry 
into the domestic delailt and personal fariiS^ or m- 
kqti of his illnstriouafrBieDd at Abbotsford; bui^we max 
wish that his pen had been as ready aa bis ear when 
fioott tan over ttie story of his literaxy life aaift unions, 
or discriminated the nieritirof his great coBkiM^oraries 

of natural philowphy-^wl^' kfiMiX)d|ewoi^ ^^Ited 
Irish scenes aadieheauMps-Sitei Mtunre diseemed of 
poetry, music, and Byttf^lteQ Brring kindled u|i like 
a poet in hie reeoUeotioiia of American lakes; and woods, 
and old traditions— when Mackintosh began. uM. the 
Koman law, and endedjn Leehaber— when iOBaa aaed^ 
genarian related stteodotes of the paat--^s^heB''4mAts : 
and orohiteets tnlkidof pictures, Sfmlptttrc^iaaElbofri-' 
logs— or when some aMomplished traveller |md dnoiri ' 
opened up the intorlnr SC nneign coiarti nA the fecni- 


fiaiittes of national manners. Many a wise imd witty 
saying and memorable iUnatndto^the life-blood it 
tbeberibooks— might ihoa hate fwep preset tliough 
wHh occaaional laarnmmai mfetak^j Sod oUpore now 
feet— ' . 

Qems guttering tlino^ tlie dreiin of tblBgi that wsra--* 

and cannot be recalled. Surely society is the worse for 
tlie loss of ithese racy, spontaneous fruits of intellect^ ' 
study, uid observation 

Whife dinner was getting ready at Whitehope, Laid* 
law and Leyden strolled into the neighbouring church- 
yard of Yarrow, and saw t^ tpmh of Mr Rutlierford, 
the first mmisten of Ithat |fcrUh after the revolution, 
and the maternal great-grandfather of Scott. Leyden 
recited to his companion the ballads of *The Eve m St 
John* and * Glcnfinlas,’ wl^jch naturally impressed on 
tho heaifer a vivid idea of the poetical talents of the 
riicrifi; and Laidlaw felt towards^lum ^ an old friend. 
This was increased by Scott's partiality for dogs. ^2e 
was struck with a very beautiful and powerful grey- 
hound which followed Laidlaw, and he begged to have 
a brace of pups from the same dog, saying he had now 
become aibrestcr, aa sberilf of Ettrick, and must hare 
dogs of the true mountain breed. * This request,’ said 
tho other, * I took no little pains to fulfil I kept the 
puppies tm they were nearly a year old. My youngest 
brother, then a boy, took great flight in training them ; 
and the way was this : he took a long pole liaving a 
string and a piece of meat fastened to it, and made the 
dogs run in a circukir or oval course, llieir eagerness 
tosget the meat gave them, by much practio^ great 
strength in the loins, and singular expertness in turn- 
ing, besides singular alertniss in mouthing^ for which 
they were afterwards famous, ficott Ininted with them 
for two years over the dlountoins of Tweedside and 
Yarrow, and never dreq^t that a hare could escape 
them. He mentions them in the introduction to t^ 
second canto of Marmion — 

ncDtcmbcr’st thou my frrcybminds tmo ? 

O’er holt or hill there never flew, 

Froiu slip or leo:^ there uevor sprang 

More fleet of foot or sure of fang.* 

Before the friends parted, ficott took a note of Hogg's 
address, and from that time never ceased to take a warm 
interest in his fortunes. Ho corresponded with him, 
and becoming curious to see the poetical shepherd, made 
another visit to Bbickhouse, for the purpose of getting 
Ltidlait along with him as guide to Ettrick. The visit 
was highly agreeable! Tlie sheriff’s bonhomie and lively 
conversation had dee^dy interested his companion, and 
he rode \jy his side in a sort of epstuy as they jbumeyed 
again by fit^klsry’s Loch and the green hills of Dry- 
hope, which rise beyond the winding-sheet of smooth 
wAer. It was a fine summer morning, and tlic ini- 
pressions of the day and the scene have been recorded 
in imperishable verse.** Dryhppe Tower, so intimately 
asBouated with tho memory of ^tary Scott, the * Flo>fler 
of Yiufow,* made the travellers stop for a brief space; 
and Dhu £inn (wlicre Maijo^*, the wife of Fercy de 
Cockhnrtf, sat while men were hanging her husband), 

; with Cbapelliope and fither scenes and nllns femous 
in Border tradition, deeply interested Scott At the 
west end of the Loch of the Lowes, the surrounding 
mountains close in in the face of the traveller, ap- 
pareDUy prefentink^all farther egress. At this sp^ 
at Laiolsw was t^ing to find a safe place where 
ttttfi.'itdght cross .^e marsh through wliich the infent 
nirow finds ^ way to the loch, Scott’s servant an 
English boy, xSde up, and, touching bis hat mpect- 
faUjr ^uind with nttMh iaterest ’where the people 
got thalr necessaries ?’ This unxomaatfe question, and 
the mOoeti of the lad’s manner, was a Ima of great 
aauaem^t to the sheriff The day’s jouniey was a 
Airouriteklieme with Lsidlair* Yirst ansr passing the 
Ij^oll^Pwelave deieribed, the hmMiieii creiied the ridge 

; ' .i i' ■ s ■■■. .. a U,; . 

ewttifefe il^troduri^ ; 
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of liUlfl that separate the Tamm firom her sister stream, 
nese hills are high and green, but the more lofl^ parts 
of the ridge are soft and nog^, and thc^ had oftra to 


of the ridge are soft and bog^, and thc^ had often to 
pick their way and proceed in Mngle Me. Then they 
^fdUowed a fbot-track on the, aide of a long cUuyhoT Itope^ 
^and at last descended towai^ .the Ettrick, where they 
had in view the levd green Talley, walled in by high 
hills of dark green, with here and there gri^ crags, the 
church and the old place of Ettrick Hall in ruins, em- 
bosomed in trees. Scott was somewhat diafed by 
having left in his bedroom that moxning his watch — 
a valuable gold repeater, presented to him on the occa- 
sion of his marriage — and to LauUaw’s ejaculations of 
delight he sometimes replied quickly— savage enough 
place — a very savage place.* His good hutnour, however, 
was restored by the novelty of tho scenes and the fine 
clear dty, and ho broke outewith snatches of song, and 
told endless anecdotes, cither new« or better fold than 
ever they were befurei The travellers went to dine ot 
B fimsey-clcugh, where they were sure of a cordial wel- 
come and a good farmer’s dinner ; and Laidlaw sent off 
to Blockhouse for the shcrifTs watch (which he received 
next morning), and to Ettrick house fur Hogg, that he 
might come and spend the evening with them. The 
Shepherd (who then retained all his original simplicity 
of character) came to /sa, and he brought with him a 
bundle of manuscripts, of size enough at least to show 
his industry — all of course ballads, and fragments of 
ballads. The penmanship was executed with more care 
than Hogg had ever bestowed on anything before. Scott 
was surprised and pleased with Hogg’s appearance, and 
with the hcariy familiarity with which Jamie, asCie 
was called, was received ^ Laidlaw and the Messrs 
Brydcn of Ramsey-clcugh. ' Hogg was no less gratified. 

* The sheriff of a county in those days,* said Laidlaw, 

* was regarded by the dass y> wliom Hogg belonged 
with much of the fear and rupect that tlicir forhears 
had looked up to the ancient hereditary sheriffs, who 
.had the power of pit and gallows in their hands ; and 
here Jamie found himself all at once not only the chief 
object o.' the sheriff’s notice and flattering attention, but 
actually seated at the same table with him.* Hogg’s 
genius was sufficient passport to the best society. His 
appearance was also prepossessing. His clear ruddy 
cheek and sparkling eye spoke of health and vivacity, 
and he was light and agile in his figure. Wlien atyoutli, 
he had a remarkably fine head of long curling brown 
hair, which he wore coiled up under his bonnet ; and 
on Sundays, when he entered the church and lat down 
his locks, the lasses (on whom Jamie always turned an 
expressive espiegle glance) looked towards him witfi 
envy and admiration.* He doubtless thought himself 
as tiie Gaelic bard did of Allan of Muidart^ 

And when to old Kilphedar*B church 
'Came treopa of daniBols gay, 

6ny, came they there for Allan's fame. 

Or camo they there to pray ? 

Mr Laidlaw thus speaks of the evening at Iffimsey- 
cleugh * It required VQ^y little of that tact or address 
iu social in^rcourse for which Mr Scott was afterwards 
so much distinguished, to put Ifimself and those around 
him entirely at their ease. In truth, I never afterwards 
saw him at any time apparently epjoy company so 
much, or exert himself so greatly— or probably (here- 
was no effort at all— iu rcndering«lfimiel# actual]y fas- 
cinating ; nor did I ever again spend abcli a night of 
nierriment The qualities of Hqgg came out mry 
instant, and liis unaffected pbii^UCity and ffiiineM 
frankness both surprised and«ldU;iiied me sheriff. Tli^ 
were both very good mimics stoiy-tellers bom and 
bred; and when Scott took to employ his dhimatic 
talent, lie. soon found he had us all in his power; for 
every one of us possessed a quick sense of the ludicrous, 
and iierhaps of humour of aU kinds. I wef recollect 
how the tears ran down tlTc cheeki ^dny coiilin (%or|C 
Biydeh; and although his broth^-'.#a8 mure quie^''lt' 
waeea8y<|pMtbatbe,too,wu8delightBd. Hogg and I 


were unbounded laughers whe^ tlie occasion was good. 
The best proof of Jamie's enjoyment was, that he never 
sung a tong that blessed nighty aud it was between two 
and three o’clock befine we parted.* • 

Hext morning Scott and LHdlaw went, according to 
promise, to visit Hogg. The appearance of the low 
thatched cottage was poor enough, but the aitnation is 
fine, and the opposite mountains, from the grand sim- 
plicity of their character, may almost be termed sublime. 
The Shepherd and his aged mother — 'Old Margaret 
Laidlaw*— for she generally went by her maiden nanDc — 
gave the visitors a hearty welcome. James had sent 
for a bottleTbf wine, of which each had to take a glass ; 
and as the exhilarating effbets of the previous night had 
not quite departed, he insisted that they should help 
him in drinking cveiy drop in the bottle. Had it been 
a few years earlier in Scott’s life, and before he was 
sheriff of the county, the request would probably have 
been coqiplied with; but on this occasion tlie bottle 
WHS set aside. The scene was curious and interesting. 
* Hogg may be a great poet,* said Scott, * and, like Allan 
Ramsay, come to be the founder of a sort of family.’ 
Hogg’s familiarity of address, mingled with fits of defer- 
ence and respect towards the sheriff, was curiously 
characteristic. Many years after this, we recollect a 
gentleman asking Laidlaw about an amusing anecdote 
told of tho Shepherd. Hogg bad sagacity enough to 
detect the authorship of the Wavcrley novels long 
before the secret was divulged, and had tho volumes as 
they appeared bound and lettered on the back * Scoit’s 
Novels.* His friend discovered this one day when 
visiting Hogg at Altrive, and in a dry humorous tcaic 
of voice remarked, ‘ Jamie, your bookbinder must Ih* a 
stupid fellow to spell Scots with two t’s.’ Hogg is said 
tot have rejoined, * Ah, Watty, I am ower auld a cat to 
draw tliat strae before.* Laidlaw laughefl inmioderately 
at the story, ^but observed, * Jamie never came lower 
down than Walter.^ ‘ How do you account for it, Mr 
Scott,* said Lai(|law on one Occasion, * that Hogg and 
Allan Cunningham have 'shell awfh’ trash in the midst 
of very finehnd splendid passages?* ' I cannot tell you. 
WUly,’ said Scott with a laugh, ' unless it be that, 
like the laird of Rigg's breakfast, it comes up a’ together.*' 

From Hogg’s cottage the party proceeded up Ranklu- 
burii to see Buccleuch, and inspect the old clnqH‘1 and 
milL They found nothing at the kirk of Buccleuch, 
and saw only the foundations of tho chapel. Scott, 
however, was in hf^h spirits, and being a meinhcr of the 
Edinburgh Light Cavalry, and Laidlaw one of the Sel- 
kirkshire Yeomanry, they sometimes set off at a gallop 
— ^the slicriff leading as in a mimic charge, and shout- 
ing, 'SlaughtanI mietien kinder slaughtaii!’ llogg 
trotted up behind, marvelling at the versatile ]H)wcrs of 
the ' wonderful shirra* They all dined together with 
a • lady of the glen,* Mrs Bryden, (7rosslee. and next 
morning Scott returned to Clovenford Inn, where lie re- 
sided till he took a lease of the house of Ashestiel. 

These are homely details in the lift of a great poet and 
genius, yet it was amidst these and similar aoencs that 
Scott inhaled inspiration, and nursed those powers wliich 


such training, and his imagination was tliencc quickened 
l^d moidded. Byron studied amidst the classic scenes ^ 
of Grem and Italj^Southey and Moore in their Hb- 
raries, intent on vaned knowledge. All the 'shadowy 
tribes of mind’ were known to the metaphysical Culc- 
, Wordsworth wandered among the lakes and 
mountains of Westmovimndt brooding over his poetical 
and philosophicabtheomb ft^^hicli kis better genius, 
m the hour of c^mpositiMj^oftell extricatc^d luio* ^)(''ott 
was in all things the siinple unaffteted worshipper of 
natnre and of Scotland. His chivalrous romances sprung 
predilections ; ,ftr the warlike deeds of 
fancy, and directed his 
In these mountain excursions he imbibed 
tta^ioverad veneration of past times which coloured 
most of Ins compositions; and human sympathies and 
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solemn reflections were ferced upon liim by his inter- 
noiirse with the natives the hltls^ and the simple and 
lonely majesty of the scenes that he visited. These 
early impressions were never iorgotten. Nor could 
there have been a bcttcf nursery for a^ romantic and 
national poet Beholastic mtical studies would 
have polished his taste and refined his verse, but we 
mi^ht have wanted the strong picturesque vigour — ^the 
8in]]»lc direct energy of the old ballad style — the truth, 
nature, and observation of a stirring life — all that cha- 
racterises and endears old Scotland. Scott's destiny was 
on the whole pre-eminently happy ; and when wc think 
of the fate of otlier great authors— of Spense^C'imposing 
amidst tlio savage turbulence of Ireland — of Siiaks 3 )carc 
following a profession which he disliked — of AlUton blindi 
and in danger — Dante in exile— and Tasso and Cer- 
vantes ill prison — we feel how immeasurably superior was 
the lot of this noble free-hearted Scotsman, whose genius 
was the proudest inheritance of liis toantry. ^ * Think 
no man lia])py till he dies,’ said the sage. Scott’s star 
liecamc dim, but thero was onl^^ a short period of dark- 
ness, and he never * bated one jot of heart or hope,’ nor 
lost the friendly and Boothinjp attentions of those he 
loved. The world’s respect and admiration he always 
possessed. 

We need not follow in further detail the various wan- 
derings of tlie sherifl* and liis friend. They were often 
renewed in tlie course of two or three summers and 
autumns. One excursion was made to the wild scenery 
at the heft of Moffat water, where there is a striking 
waterfall and a flne lake, Loch Skene. Scott’s i^rsoDai 
strength and agility surprised most of his associates in 
tliese country rambles. Laidlaw thus writes of the ex- 
pedition to liloflUt dale : — 

‘ We proceeded with difficulty up the ^■ocky chasm ^o 
reach tlic foot of the waterfall. Tlic passage whiidi the 
stream has worn by cutting the opposing socks (tf grey- 
wackc, is ^ough and dangerous. My brother George and 
I, both in the prime of youth, and constantly in tlie 
habit of climbing, bad diflicult^’ in forcing our way, and 
we felt for Scott’s lameness. This, howevcit was unne- 
cessary. Ho said he could not jicrhaps climb so fast as 
wc did, but he advised us to go on, and leave him. 
This we did, but halted on a projecting point before wc 
descended to the foot of the fall, and looking back, wc 
were struck at seeing the motions of the sheriff’s dog 
Camp, The dog vras attending anxiously on his master ; < 
and when the latter came to a difficult part of the rock, 
Gamp would jump doAvn, look up to his master’s face, 
then spring up, lick his master’s hand and cheek, jump 
down again, and look upwards, as if to show him the 
way, and encourage him. We were greatly interested 
with the scene. ^Ir Scott seemed to depend much on 
his hands and the great strength of his powerful arms ; 
and lie soon fought his way over all obstacles, and 
joined us at the foot of the Grey mare’s Tail, the name 
of the cataract.’ 

Tliis excursion, like most of the others, Scott dc- 
Ecrihed in his introduction to Marmion. lie was apt, on 
a journey among Uie hills, especially if the district was 
new to him, to fall at times into fits of silence, revolving 
in his mind, and perhaps throwing into lfib^^aag(^ the 
ideas tha^ w'crc suggested at the moment by vlie Land- 
sea^ ; and hence those who had often been L^s com^ 
panions knew the origin of many ^the heautwil pas- 
sages in liis future works. Of tins Laidia.w qsed to 
reliite one instance. About a mile down Dottjflas-burn, 
a small brook falls into it from the Whitehope.hiUs; 
and lit the junction of the stMuns, at the foot of a bank 
celebrated in traditionary 'ekHEj:, ltood4he withered re- 
mains of what had been a VOQT large old haw^om tree, 
that had often enga^d tlie attention of the young men 
at lUuckhouse. Laidlaw on one occasion pointed out to 
the sheriff its beautiful site and venerable appearance, 
and asked liitu if he did not think it might be t^turiea 
old, and once a leading object iu the laiidicape^ the 
district had been fainoua fbr game and wild animal^ he 
feoid there could be little doubt that the red d^r hod 


often lain under the shade of the tree, before they as- 
oended to feed on the open hill-tops in the eveuing. 
Scott lookiMl on the tree and the green hills, but said 
nothing. The enthusiastic guide rejieafed hieadmira- 
tl^, and added, that Whitehope-tree waa famous for 
miles around ; but still Scott was silent The subject 
was then dropt; * but some years afterwards,’, said Laid- 
law, * when the sheriff read to me his manuscript of 
Marmion, P found that Whitchope-trec was not for- 
gotten^and that he had felt aU the associations it was 
calculated to excite:’ The description of the thorn is at 
the commencement of th% second canto of Marmion, and 
Is eminently beautifu^ • 

We may liere iftiticc another poetical scene, the *Biish 
aboon Traquair,’ celebrated in the w'elMcnown jiopular 
song b}’ Crawford. Burns says that when he saw the 
old ’bush’ in 1787, it was imposed of eight or nine 
ragged birches, and ^^1^ of Traqoiur had 

iflantcd a clump of trees near thcqilace, which he cidled 
’The New Bush.’ Laidlaw maintain^ that the raw 
bush was in reality the old bush of the song. One of 
the sons of Murray of Pbillipshaugh used to come over 
often on foot, and meet one of the ladies of Traquair at 
tlie C/m, a green hollow at the foot of the hill that 
overhangs Traquair house. This was the scene of the 
song. The straggling birches that Burns saw are half 
a mile up the water, the remainB of a wooded bog— out 
of sight of Traquair house, to be sure, but far out of the 
way between Hangiugsliaw, on the Yarrow, and Tra- 
quair. 

One morning in autumn 1804 was vividly impressed 
onWhc recollection of Laidlaw; for Scott then recited to 
him nearly the whole of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
as they journeyed together In the sheriff's gig up Gala 
Water. The wild, irregular structure of the poem, the 
description of the old mjjistrel, the goblin machinery, 
the ballads intcrspersefbftiroughout the talc, and the 
exquisite forest scenes (the Paradise of Ettrick), all en- 
tranced the listener. Novr and tlien Scott would stop 
to tell an anecdote of the country they were passing 
through, and afterwards, in his deep serwus voice, 
resume his recitation of the poem. Laidlaw had, the 
night before, gone to Lasswude, where the sheriff then 
resided, in a beautiful cottage ou tlie banks of the Esk, 
and on the following morning, after breakfast, they 
went u|) the Gala, w hen Scott poured forth what truly 
seemed to be an unpremeditated lay. They returned 
about sunset, and found the sheriff’s young and beauti- 
ful wifoa looking on at the few shearers engaged in cut- 
ting down their crop in a field adjoining the cottage. 
Mrs Scott seemed to laidlaw a ’lovely and^interesting 
creature^ and the sheriff met her with undisguised 
tenderness Aid affection. These were indeed golden 


• GLUIPSt;S OP NEW ZEALAND. . 

It will* be remembered that in 1839 a company was 
formed in l^ndon for acquiring land and establishing 
settlements in the islands of New Zealand.^ An expe- 
diti^ w'os accordingly dispatched in the spring of that 
year to treat with tflb nat&ras<to select a site for a 
colony, and to make preparations for the reception of 
the emigrants. Thiq charge was confided to Colonel 
William Wakefield, who sailed from Plymouth in the 
Tora on the 12th of May, with every necessary eqnip- 
Such a ]g>yagc seemed to otter much novelty 
adventure, ‘ and a nephew, Mr Edward Jendngham 
Wakefldd, conceived an eager desire to be one of the 
party, having obtained a passage from Use patrons of 
the enterprise, this youth, then only nineteen years of 
age, set ftt with the intention «of returning with some 
of tli^miVant B(|ips ; but beom|i|jtag interested in the 
progress of tlie infiimt colony, hewiit tempted to prolong 
bis stay for four^ years. He^now gives jki|* personal 
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namtiTe in two ((oodlv ToluneB,* carrying us over the 
establiahiiient of WeUwgtoB, Now J" 

Mid otiier towns, liy ilte New Zeeirana . , 

the bays ef Cook Strait t the esteUishinent of Auckhuid 
and Russell on the northem shores by the government $ 
and the massacre of Wairau, by which he lost his unde, 
Captain Arthur Wakefield, who had gone out with the 
Neison settlers in 184 1 . Tlie conii||any having met with 
considerable opposition from the missionaries previously 
located in New Zealand, and with little cordial ippport 
from the resident ofib^ls of the British government, Mr 
Wakeftdd, acqui^g, as he statis, * the unavoidable spirit 
of a partisan/ speaks ofithcse opposing parties in terms 
of the severest censure, .which necesiShaly predudes us 
from noticing that portion of his work whiw relates to 
the progress of the CQiiipany*s scheme. Moving as he 
did, however^ with the survorrors over a g^at portion of 
the islands, his nairatiTC abounds yrith interring de- 
scriptions of tile country and its natives — ^the capabilil 
tiesapf the former, and the manners and customs of the 
latter. It is from tliesc that we now select what seems 
more especially novel and amusing, referring the reader 
for information of another sort to the volumes them- 
selves, and to artidcs which have already appeared in 
this joumaL 

After a quick and pleasant voyage, the Tory dropped 
into Ship Gove, on the southern side of the strait, on the 
18 th of August. The first glimpse of the country was 
eminently encouraging. * This morning, at daylight, we 
had waiped farther into tiio cove, and anchored in 11 
fathoms, muddy bottom, within 300 yards of the shore, 
where we fhstened a hawser to a tree ; thus occupyit^g 
probably the same spot as Captain Cook, in his nume- 
rous visits to tills harbour.* There wxre a good many 
natives on board already ; but, eager to touch the lanci, 
I got into a small canoe witlLNayti, who paddled me 
ashore. The hills, which riMclVj tiic height of 1000 or 
1500 feet on three sides of the cove, are covered from 
their tops to tho water’s edge with an undulating carpet 
of forest How well Cook lias described the liannony 
of the birds at this very 6]X)t ! Rvery bough seemed to 
throng with feathered musicians, and the melodious 
chimes of the bell-bird were especially distinct At the 
head of the cove is a small level space of land, formed by 
the alluvial deposit^of three rills from the mountains, 
which .here empty tlicmselves into the hay. Landing 
here, 1 remained for some time absorbed in ooiitemplat- 
ing the luxurious vegetation of grass and shrubs, and 
the wild carrots and turnips which remain os itlics of 
our great navigator. Rich historical recollections crowded 
on my mind as 1 tried to fix on the exact spot where 
Cook’s forge and eaxpenter’s shop had stood j aqd I was 
only roused from my revfirie by the arrival of some 
iqpre of the party, l^t on the same object We col- 
lected some shells, pebbles, and plants, and returned \o 
breakfast on fresh potatoes and some of the fish which 
had been caught in abundance from tlie ship in.the 
evAing.* 

Crossing strait, they next entered Fort Nicholson, 
which was subsequently ^losen as the site of the com- 
pany’s first proce^ings. This port or bay is completely 
land-locked, its fairway being fiot more than a mile in 
width, with a rocky Tee;|[qa the nsvth, and a high h Ad- 
land on tlic south. * CaJ^h Cook once anchored in the 
entrance of this magnificent harbour. Being anxiops to 
rejoin the other ship in company w4fii bint; he was un- 
able to examine it> but spoke highly el its promising 
appearance as a port It was naoM Fort Nichojpn 
by the captain of a Sydney tradiHig wmbI some ymw 
ap, after his patron and fria^Bie harDouri>ma8ter of 
Fort Jackson, in New Boutii ^Imes. As we advanced 
I channel, which confmties froqi two ttf three 

if® in itidth for four miles from a little inside tlie 
we were boarded by two canoes, containing the two 

’4 




principal chiefs of the tribe Uving on shore. One of 
mature years, named cr ^ Greedy,** advanced with 
much dignity of mMBier^ gveet our pkit as an old and 
respected friend, and wds joittOd in this by hir nephew, 
Warepori, or **l)ari^ Hoii^*' f fine commanding man of 
about thirty-five. 

*The harboaar expanded as we advanced, two deep 
bays stretching to the south-west from the innermost 
end of the entering channel. From their western ex- 
tremity the land trends round to a valley lying at the 
north end of the harbour, about eight miles from^the 
reef, while the hilly shores of the eastern side continue 
nearly straight to the mouth of the valley, thus leaving 
the upper part of the great basin four or five miles in 
width. In this upper port lie the two islands, behind 
the largest and roost northerly of -which we anchored at 
the distance of half a mile from the sandy hcaeh at thf> 
valley’s mouth. Epuni eagerly inquired the motive of 
our visit^ and exjli^sed the most marked satisfaction 
on hearing that we wished to buy the place, anrl bring 
white peo^e to it. Warepori also ex])rcssed liis willing- 
ness to the land, and hkr desire of sticing white men 
come to live upon it* 4Jpon landing, they found the 
bay watered by several streams, and by one csoiisidctr- 
able river, caUed the Hutt or ilerctaonga. The valley 
of this river preserved an average breadth of two miles 
to a considerable distance, bounded on either «ide by 
wooded hills from 300 to 400 feet in lieight It w^as 
covered with high forest to witliin a mile and a half of 
the beach, though swamps frill of native flax, and a br'lt 
of sand -hummocks, intervened. Colonel Wakcfit lJ 
ascended the river until some snags prevented Ute 
further progress of the canoe. lie describeil the hanks 
as of the richest soil, and covered with mrijestic timlaT, 
exsept where fertile but scanty gardens had lH3i!n cU'urcd 
and cultivated by the natives. As agent of the eonijinny, 
he accordingly made purchase of this district, which 
subsequently became the site of Wellington,^ the first 
location of the c^ony, ^ ^ • 

In the meantime, a surVeying vessel, together with 
three or four^cmigrant ships, had left Britain, and, -with- 
out inactively waiting their arrival, the Tory proceede I 
to examine and jsurchase other traetts along both shores 
of the strait. On Mr Wakefield’s return to I’ort 
Nicholson, in January 1840, he frmnd that four of the 
expected vessels had arrived, and that several hundreds 
of English and Scotch had already squatted on their 
adopted country. *The ‘following picture of this first 
location is exceedingly graphic and amusing: — *Tbe 
sand-hummocks at the back of the long beach wore 
dotted over with tents of all shapes and sizes, native- 
built huts in various stages of construction, and hcuips 
of goods of various kinds, -which lay about anywhere 
between high water -mark and the houses. Thus 
plouglis, hundreds of bricks, millstones, tesft-poles, 
saucepans, crockery, iron, pot-liooks, and triangles, 
casks of all sizes, and bales of all sorts^ were distri- 
buted about the sand-hummocks. The greatest good 
humour prevailed among the owners of tlieso mul- 
tifarious articles : the very novelty and excitement of 
their employment appeared to give them liinh spirits 
and coun^.* They pitched their tents and i>iled up 
their gfoow in rude order, while the natijicsa equally 
pleased sfid excited, sung Maori songs to them from the 
tops of the mare or ligts where they sat tying the rafters 
and thatidt together with flaxen bands. As I passed 
along, I maa greeted many an old acquaintance among 
these, ybo wcnld jump domfrom his work with a sliout 

joy. and inquire au3 j|j iiafi| r ’%hcther “ Tiraweke” had 
forgotten him. OPhus Fad«ia«ed:.tiir(mgh a running fire 
of kind greetings. At the fe«ck of the hut occupied by 
Cogldan fa prog-shop], whither a flag-staff and New 
invited the sailors, a rough and newly-made 
off to the settlement on the river-bjuik, 
aer^Filttlfetp swamp. ^ After about a quarter of a mile 
Fiefcwd the junction of a small creek with the 
wjittj and ackin found myself at dm beginning of a little 
village of teats uid huts, among tiie sorabby cop- 
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picewood whiclk covered part of the A rough 

path bad been deared by the m^ying men a^ng w 
bank ; and on either rfiide of tiiia the oolonlata had been 
allowed to iqnat on allotted mkione until the aurvey 
of the town ehould be ^mp^ted. ' ^ found Ihe. 

aqiiatters on the Hutt no Tesa bntay and ineTry than their 
frtllowB on the beach. 1 met and welcon^ two or threo^ 
old frienda whom I had not acen since T left England, 
and made sevcrnl now acquaintances among the young 
capitiilists, who were working with their retinue of la- 
bourers at putting their goods and chattels into aome 
or(ffr and security. Three geotlement whom I was I 
much pleased to ace again in New Zealand,ehad formed 
thcmaelvea into a commercial firm, and had brought I 
with them, among other things, tlic complete machine^ 
of a Btcnm-engine of tu'cnty horse-power, adapted for 
sawing or flour iiiills. These were Mr Edward Betts 
Hopper of ]!)over, Mr Henry William Fetre, and Mr 
Francis Alexander Molcsworth. Tl^ were as busy as 
the rest, landing and arranging their goods. * At liigh 
water, the ships’ long-boats and private cargo-boats 
brought quantities of goods up to the oners’ locations; 
the labourers and masters wrked altogether at the 
casks and bales and otlicr heavy tilings; the natives 
lent their willing aid, being very handy in the water, 
and then returned either to a job at hut-building, or to 
hawk about their pigs and potatoes, which they brought 
in canoes to this quick market. 

' I walked some distance along the surveyor’s line, 
and mad^ the acquaintance of su^ of the new-comers 
as 1 did not already know. Each capitalist appeared to 
liqvc a following of labourers from his own port of the 
country. Cornish miners and agricultufol laljourers had 
pitched their tents near Mr Molteworth ; Kentish men 
dweH near Mr George Duppa, a little higher up ; qnd 
many of the Scotch emigrants were collected near a 
})nint between two reaches of the river where Mr Dudley 
Sinclair and Mr-Barton were erecting their dwellings. 
At the latter place Mi» Sinclair’s l^nglish cow was 
brovrsing on the shrubs of hdf newly-adopted country. 

* Smfill patches for gardens were already being cleared 
in various spots; ruddy, flaxen-haired children were 
playing about near the doors ; and the w'hole thing made 
an impression of cheerfulness and contentment. Then 
the mildness of the climate, the good preparations made 
before leaving England, and the hearty good feding ex- 
isting among the colonists themselves, as well as between 
tlieui and the natives, all tended hf give the extensive 
bivouac the air of a |iic-nic on a large scale, rather than 
a specimen of tlur first hardships of a colony. For, 
although all were often wet in the numerous boat-excur- 
sions and fording of streanis and creeks, or occasional 
showers of rain, no one felt any injury to his health ; 
master and man toiled with equiu energy and good-will; 
and both enjoyed a good meal, often served up with ail 
the oomfbrti of civilised life. Thus, in a little, cramped, 
but weatlier-tight tent, yon found a capitalist in shirt- 
sleeves taking a hasty meal of preserved meat and good 
vegetables (^e latter grown from the seeds w'e had left 
with Smith), and drinking good beer or wine ; and this 
from excellent glass and cre^ery, with pl^te, and dean 
table-cloths, and cniet-stands, and all the t^WifliemBlia. 

^ The labourer ate an equaUy comfortable dini^r from the 
ftot-au-fau, full of ration-meat and potatoes or^bbara, 
which liad been prepared by his jnte at the, gipsy nre 
outside. ^ j ■ 

* Each Englisli family liad got a native two parti- 
cularly attached to them. Aey supplied their mieats 
with potatoes and firewood^ qM with an ocoosioiid dg; 
shared in the toils ani omllbC'tfae family, delighted at 
the novelty of every articAe unpacked, and were very 
quick at learning the use of new tools and inventions ; 
chattered incessantly Ig Maori and broken EukUsh ; de- 
voted tlicmselveB, each to bis own pakeka [or pIGlIe man J, 
with the greatest good-breeding, patience^ and kbid at- 
tention ; and soon accustomed tlieniselves Ibailerva wpA 
imitate almost everynew habit, with a Striking desbu 
of omulatiiig the sa^ority of their white hsoUienk’ 


Mr Wakefield, however, waa not dcstinodT to be a 
settler, and so lie left Port Nichciscia for the purpose of 
surveying the country. On the ith of April, ve And 
him ascending the river Wanganui, dnder the guidance 
of a diicf named K Kuru. ‘A large conveniSnt canpe 
was prepared; the ydace of honour was spread with 
matt for the chief and myself, afti a strong crew manned 
the paddles. We proceeded about twenty miles up the 
river, which continued perfectly narigablc for coasting- 
mafr daring the whole of that distauesc. The valley re- 
semble that of the Waitotara on a large scale. The 
slopes op to tlic table-land were further removed, the 
groves of trees more extAisive, qnd of larger timber, and 
the river avera^ if hundred 3’ards in width. About 
twelve miles above Putikiwaninui, however, the hills 
dose 10, and the river winds among scenery as majestic 
08 tliat of the highlands of the Hudson. In some places, 
hills 800 or 1000 feet in^cight, clothed with every 
variety of forcst-tlhibcr or fern, with beetling crags 
peeping out in places, slope dovm to the water's c^*. 
Picturesque gaidens and small settlements were penined 
on the banks, or half-way up the ascents ; and many 
canoes, laden with food for tlie flshcrnien, glided grace- 
fully down the river. As we met, kind greetings were 
addressed to the chief and his white riiiin, and often a 
basket of cooked birds or otlicr food was handed into 
the canoe. The weather, too, improviKl as we increased 
our distance from Hil sea ; and at length no wind could 
be felt^ and the fleecy scud drifting along overhead was 
tlic only sign that tlie gale coTitinucd. On arriving at a 
considerable village situate at the foot of a steep conical 
hAU and embowered in karuka trees, we pulled into a 
small tributary of the river, which gives its name, Tc- 
kau-am-pawa, to the pa. f)ii the opposite bank of the 
crock, most of the inhabitants sat or lay basking In the 
sun on a raised stage, on > which they had spread their 
mats. Muskets were and loud shouts of welcome 
resounded through the crowd. * We were handed to the 
pataka or stage, and abundance of food was set before 
us. A large house was prepared for our accommoda- 
tion for the night, and a chief named E Tau.i, related to 
E Kuru, killed the customary pig.’ 

At a subsequent period, Mr Wakefield ascciiJod the 
Wanganui to its source, some seventy or eighty miles 
inland, in the liigh table-land from which arise the 
Yolcavjic peaks of Tonga Riro. About twenty miles 
from the Rca his route lay through romantic dells, over 
craggy riifll^ everywhere covered witli v'ood, and across 
Bwampi choked with native flax, reeds, and jungle. Amid 
such scenery he wandered fur sevcnil days, visiting 
several of the lakes, batliing in the hot springs, and 
vainly negotiating with the chief of the mountain dis- 
trict f<Sr pbrmission to ascend the snow-capped peak 
of Tonga Itiro, for which the natives have, it seems, a 
ifligiouB veneration. From what he. states of the inlaihd 
districts, there would appear to be no great facilities for 
agriculture, bub abundance of room for pasture, hog- 
reining, felling of wood, and cultivation of the phormkim 
tenoxter native flax. Of the growth and treatment of 
tills plant, which has been much talked of in Britain, 
Wakeflcld gives the folld^ing description. ‘K:mh 
plant consisted of soniv forty or fifty leav«» resembling 
tliose of our flag, fre^ two to fc'<<r inches in breadth, 
and reaching to the lcngth^D»"^ght or nine feet. The 
leaves diverge from tlie root, ami two or three flower- 
stems also Aoot finpi the ground. Tlicse, however, had 
only begun to aprout The leaves are all folded in two 
l^ritudinally, tUns giving an inner and outer side to 
kilWf ; but when it bos attained its full growth, it 
sometimes opdha out, although never so as to lie per- 
fectly flat. The inner side lias a natural gloss, while 
the ooier side is dull. The natives seemed to prefer the 
innermost leaves, cutting them at about a foot fron^ the 
ground with a sharp mussel-shell, of which they had 
broughiL large stock fi'om thqaea-fddc. When a quan- 
titWtf ukves’ ligd been cottedM» they proceeded to a 
diiTsiOn Aemplopnents. Som^ split the leaf longitudi- 
nally along the fim abovo-ioediwned, and a lyscond gang 
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cat the d4U*or outer side of eacli half-leaf nearly through 
trauBTersely about midway along its length. For ihia 
operation, which is rather delicate, and requires expe- 
rience, a small cockle-shell was need. The art appeared 
to be to ciit through all but the fibres, which border closdv 
on the glossy portion. The half-leaves, thus prepared, 
were handed to a third^'orkman. He, taking a bundle 
of them in his left hand at the transverse cut, and 
spreading them out like a fan, with the glossy side up- 
wards, took amuBsel-fdiell between the finger and thumb 
of his right hand to perform the next o^ration.* This 
consisted in giving each half-leaf a longitudinal scrape 
from the transyerse cut ^n the %)iddlc to each end. He 
hdd the leaves extended, by scizinf!; thg ends of each in 
succession with his big toe. Fliix-scraping is always 
performed in a sitting posture, and one foot works quite 
as hard as either of the hands. Tlie dexterity and 

B ' ess with which this whole operation was per- 
, drew firom us |epeated cxddmations of delightf 

a ich the performers seemed not a little proud. The 
of the scrape is to make about five-sixths of the 
leaf, beginning from the dull side, drop ofT on to the 
ground in two pieces. The fibres which compose the 
glossy qprface remain in the hand of die operator, of the 
full length of the leaf, and he puts them aside, and pro- 
ceeds with another bunch. The splitters and trans- 
verse-cutters worked faster tlian the scrapers, and when 
they had operated on all that was gathered, they also 
took up their mussd-Bhell and scraped in their turn. 
The short pieces which I have described as dropping on 
to the ground, were treated as refuse, and allowed to 
dry or rot ; the full-len^h fibre of the glossy side aloue 
being preserved, to undergo further processes previous 
to manufacture into mats. ^'Tlie only use that 1 have 
ever seen made of the short refuse is for the outer por- 
tion of a rough mat, much rc^nibling the thatch of a 
house. These leaves being wc^'^n in close rows, hang- 
ing downwards one over tlie other, into the interior tex- 
ture of the mat, are perfectly impenetrable to rain. 1 
have often braved with impunity tlie heaviest nun, 
sleeping under no other shelter.* 

Besides the native flax, Mr AVakefleld directs atten- 
tion to the fine forests of pine, black birch, and other 
timber, much of which seems admirably adapted for 
furniture purposes. The bark of many of the shrubs 
yields valuable 4yc8, and vegetable oils might 1^ ob- 
tained in any abundance. As to the emigrant’s chance 
of success with the ordinary vegetables of culture, w'e 
may judge from the following description of the climate: 
— Nothing could be more encouraging than the mild 
climate, and the unceasing bounty of nature, during the 
winter months. In Ma>\ which answers to tlie chiU 
and foggy November of England, peas were iivful! bloom, 
small salads in every stage of growth, and almost all 
vegetation unchecked by the scasoii. It w'as likendd 
by Scotchmen to tlie aecoiid month of spring in their 
former land. The produce of garden vegetables, as a 
speuulation, had been long abandoned, on account oflhe 
great ease with which every one could supply himsc^. 
No matter how bore, ei^sed, or rough the spot of 
ground, excellent vegetafifcs could be produced by the 
most careless cultivation.* The wild ^lasturc on the hills 
had improved wondei^^y under ^e constant browsing 
and tread of the catUcS^^Rhss was rcplacfng the fern 
all over the barren-looking hills that were clear of tim- 
ber ; and, in riding after cattle, maqysspots^uld hardly 
he recognised, owing to the great change that had taken 
plac^e. And ^is rich pasture, and. abundant suupl^f 
choice vegetables, from comparatively neglected gardlM,! 
J continued during June, the centre winte^*month, which 
rather resembled a fine English October in its pleasant- 
ness of temperature.* Even di^ng the coldest «[ionth 
(Sejgember, answering to ^lorch in England), there was 
Dul^ slight scurf of ice on the puddles over night l^he 
temperature of the dtiy rising to CO degrees, Aon dis- 
peOed every trace of frost ; toud towardi the ejm of 
•mfiiith, spring had set in so mildly, that /ats were, 
flickering i^ut in the twilight 


The diMve isolated snatchy from Mr Wakefield’s 
narrative certainly ptreicnt tne country, climate, and 
produce of New Zealand in a veryihvourable light; and, 
making allowance for a little partiality, we think the 
reader will agree with uit thuj^ if wisely governed, few 
spots on the globe could present a finer Add fur an active 
and permanent, settler. 


AUTOGRAPHT. 

The first thing one docs on receiving a letter, is to look 
whether we recognise the writing as that of a hand 
familiar to as. Oh, this is firom A, or this is from B, is 
a familiar exclamation. At one glance we recognise A 
Of B, as distipctly as if cither stood before us face to face, 
though both perhaps may be thousands of miles off. | 
Then, again, we collect the various signatures of our | 
friends, or of celebrated persons whom wc may never i 
have seen, or known only by their works or fame, and ' 
paste them into our albums, and take a delight in look- | 
ing on them, and comparing their resemblances or dlf- < 
fercnces ; in short, every observation of tlie kind lends us ' 
to the condusiun, thatsalmost every iH3rRon’s hand- ; 
writing differs from another, and that there is almost as 
complete an individuality in their mode of writing ns in ! 
their countenances, their gait and gestures, or us in their . 
minds. 

There is scarcely a collector of such signatures who is ' 
not also a diviner of the character of the person as de- 
duced firom his handwriting, llow often do* we hear j 
it observed, ‘ This is the WTiting of a prim, method ienl, | 
cold, reserved mortal ;* or, * That is the signature of a giw« j 
volatile, and careless being.* How unequi vocally ran 
wc mark out the writing of a lady from that of a gentle- I 
nnqi. How readily that of a lawyer or merchant from ' 
that of a fashionable idler, or a * man of wit or pltMisiire | 
about town.* A\) many, it might appear a very absurd j 
thing to say that there exists uii intimate relation 
between the coloiur of a man’s hair and his handwriting, ' 
and yet it is well Icnowm thtit the initiated in this mat- 
ter pretend Infallibly to distinguish the w'riting of a 
fair-haired person from that of a dark. 

A very ingenious writer in the Northern Journal of 
Medicine has, in' a late number of that work, affonled a 
physiological reason for tlie diversities of liand writing. ■ 
This diversity he attributes to temperament ; that is, a 
certain condition of the physical and mental constitu- 
tion of the indivicfiial which constitutes Ids peculiar ' 
character. Of these temperaments there are at least • 
half-a-dozen kinds, pretty distinct '«nd well-marked, ; 
and perhaps lialf-a-dozcn more of blended or mixed 
temperaments, where the shades are less distinguish- 
able. The two extremes of natural temperament or 
complexion are well know^ to every one. We shall 
take, for instance, a roan, w'ith liglit auburn hair, 
blue sparkling eyes, a ruddy complexion, ample ebest, 
and muscular, well-rounded, and agile firame. Such a 
man will rarely foil to have a snifie on his counte- 
nance, or a cheerful, perhaps witty saying on his lips. 
You will never find him moping in a solitary corner, 
but flitting a^out in the sunshine and bustle of society, 
joining in ererytliing, and dwelling on nothing lung. 
When Bucli a man sits down to write, he makes short 
work of he snatches the first pen that comes in 
tne way, never looli^how it is pointed, dabs it into 
the ink, and then dasnes fin from side to side of the 
paper in a fiill, free, and slip-slop style, his ideas— or 
at all events his words — ^flowing faster than his agile 
fingers Knd leaping musolet 4 Mbi givqthem a form. Such 
a one’s handwriting mistaken; it is like 

his own motions, hop-step-aiip-juiup. But, on the con- 
trary, select a man with deep blapk hair, black eyes, 
brown or sallow complexion, an4 thin spare form, you 
will generally find him alone, and silently meditating, 
or sittingsoiitary amid crowds — of few words, of slow 
and deliberate action. You need scarcely be told how 
such a man sets about writing.' After weighing well 
his subject in his mind, he sits dowu .:.d&berately, 
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selects and mends his pim, adjusts his paper, and in 
close, stiflT, and upriglit clraractcrs traces vrith a snail's 
.])ace his well-weighed and sententious composition. 
There can be no mistake in tracing the two handwrit- 
ings which wc have justd«^crihed; and an adept in the 
science cannot fail in astonishing his audience with a 
sketch of the leading peculiarities of the mind and 
manners of each. But there are many intermediate 
shades of temperament, and many circumstances which 
go to modify the natural tendencies of the mode of 
writing, which fall to be considered. We shall, in the 
first (lace, give the followjpg classified table of tempe- 
^raments : — • 

1. Vigorous, light-haired, excitable temperament, wbat 
is commonly called the sanguine. The l^mdwritins^ 
large, flowing, open, and irregular. 

2. Dark- haired, excitable temperament, with brown 
florid complexion. The writing smid], equal, and rather 
free and easy, with a flrni and full stredee. 

3. Light-haired, little excitable temi>cramAit ; the 
complexion brown or sallow; the form spare. The 
writing less free and more methodical than No. 1, but 
less vigorous and less decided than No. 2. 

4. Dark-haired, slowly excitable temperament *, dark 
complexion, spare form, and melancholic habit. Small 
(Tamp upright writing, without ease or freedom, evi- 
dently slowly iienned. 

5. Feeble, light-haired, little excitable temperament ; 
character timi(l and nervous. The writing small, un- 
equal, and feebly traced, or not written with decision. 

G. Mixed temperament, combining two or more of the 
abasre. 

There are various combinations of these, which it 
would be unnecessary to particularise. Education and 
jiarticiilar training of course make great changes on t{)c 
natural tendency of the handwriting. Thu*! men of 
business acquire a mcidmnical style of Mfriting, whiidi 
obliterates all natural characteristics, unless in instances 
wlicrc the character is so strongly iiKlividual as nut to 
be mudifled into the general* mass. Tlie female hand 
is also peculiar. Geiicr.aUy, it is more ^feeble and 
less individual than that of ;the male. In the present 
day, all females sccni to be taught after one nuKlel. In 
a great proportion, the handwTiting is moulded on tliis 
particular model : those only who have strong and de- 
cided character retain a decided handwriting. We 
often And that the style of handwTiting is hereditary : 
sons frequently write VcTy like theiif fathers ; and this 
they do independent of all studied imitation, because 
the tcmpcranicnt happens to b(j hereditary also. A 
delicate state of health, espctdally if it has occurred in 
boyhood, has a considerable effect in modifying the na- 
tural form of the- handwriting; thus sometimes connect- 
ing the free and flowing hand of the sanguine tempera- 
ment into a more staid and methodical one. 

A deficiency of early culture must also have a con- 
siderable influence on the form of writing. The forms, 
too, have varied in different historical eras. Before the 
introduction of printing, more pains seem to have bben 
licstowed on penmanship. Ancient manuscripts arc often 
found written in a beautiful, upright, an^ well-formed 
character, more in the style of prin^ tliair tiie modern 
careless and flowing lines. This is easily to bS'accounted 
for: almost all that is worth prescrviiifir is nov^oemmi^ 
ted to that mighty engine of intd^gcnco, both to pre- 
sent and future ages, the press, anathereforeiess care is 
bestowed on the original manuscript The compositor 
and the pressman have now taken the {dace of the 
ancient 8cril>e and copyist i • 

But even the individual liBfidwritiBg varies from its 
character at various period of life. In youth' it is raw 
and unformed ; in manhood it assumes ita full diaracter ; 
and ill old age it suffers somewhat of decay. CircunV- 
stanccs also afiect its form not inconsiderably. No man 
is likely to dash off a note on his nuurriage-day in the 
same style that he would set about writing, oiftliis last 
will and testament Our moments of joy are impressed 
upon tbwqmibolical representations of tliein, just as are 


our hours of bitterest sorrow. We often appVcAch our 
Auniliars in a scrawl, as if imprinted by birds* claws 
instead of quill feathers, and wl^fuh we would not deli- 
berately despatch to those that we ate' ajcnstomcd to 
look up to with rcsiK^ct or nwe. • 

Ease and freedom, and an indifference to please, are 
the prerogatives of rank and fashion ; and hence it is 
probable that the most wretched scrawls have become 
fasliionablc among those who ever strive to ape the 
manners of the great. There are also, no doubt, national 
pceuliafttics in handwriting as well as individual. The 
Frenchman will show a volatility and spirit in his writ- 
ing very different from tlfb sedate and thoughtful Ger- 
man. The Xortl^rn Russ or the Calmuk Tartar must 
have a different fist altogether from that of the soft and 
voluptuous native of Ilindostan. 

We throw out these few hints to coUectors of auto- 
graplis. •Let them arrange and classify their specimens, 
and form of them a cStalogue raisotmee^ Tims, in the end, 
may some philosopher amongst Tlieir number elcva^ 
the pursuit into a science, at least not inferior to ilie 
ancient one of palmistry, astrology, and divination, or 
to the modern ones of mesmerism, hyx>uotis[ii, homoeo- 
pathy, or hydropathy. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

BTBEET TRADEHS. 

In all crowded cities, both in these countries and on 
the continent, a very active retail trade is carried on in 
th^open air. Tlie traders being too poor to pay house- 
rent, their^shopa are portable, consisting of temporary 
stalls. Imskets, wheelbarrow^, and suinetnues tbeir own 
j pockets. These chapmen and dealers are worthy of (con- 
sideration. because, though.only one degree removed from 
iiien(li('ancy. their callif|^ demand both imiiistry and 
honesty, wliilst tho.se virtues are exerei8(»d amidst very 
strung temptations to idleness and dishonesty. Having 
no roof to cover thorn, they are exposed to idl the hurd- 
shii^s of bad weather : having no legal right to carry on 
biiHirie.ss in public thoroughfares, they arc kept under 
the vigilaiic(^ of the iK»liee. 

One of the effects of that miimtc division of labour 
w'hich results from an increase of population, and in 
the v^ue of time, is to (*aiisc articles to be bought 
and sold which our jircdccessors made or procured 
quite easily at home. 'J'ukc ns an example the article 
of mutthes, which, tliougli one of the earliest objects 
of itinerant merchandise, w'ere not inanut.udnrcd for 
sale till a comparatively recent period, for they were 
made bv the persons requiring them, or by their ser- 
vants. *It 111 within our own nscolleetion, that in an 
English country house one of the errands of the scr- 
vrflit, when lu: w'ent to the neighbouring town, was 
‘ a stick of brimstone for matches,' w’hich were inva- 
riablv manufactured at home. The necessity for this 
houfehold operation was soon superseded by visitaof 
hawki^s, who set up a rei^lar iiianufaidure and trade 
in the article. Perambulating match-sellers took their 
rise from the vagrant act whl^h forbade begging, and 
the mcrchar.dise was eschibited as a sort af screen to 
tJieir real employment which wasjlifat of obtaining alms. 

No branch of" commerce, *^^it*exer so unimportant, 
ever^ remains long stationary in tflis country, and the 
iiiatch-trado«liRa> fiwde perhRx>s more rapid strides 
during the lost half century than any other. The 
ps^do-beggors l.aviiig once taken the Trouble of do- 
fiiCKic match-making ofl' the hands of the public, it 
never again wfc williiig to incur it, and ever after, the 
making and selling of niese indispensable articles ruse 
to the alignity of a regular employment Small jiieccs 
of wood, each with a sharpened end, dipped in 1mm- 
stonc, were carried from door to door, or present^ to 
passeng^ at the corner qf every street. A foreigner, 
jud#ig Polity years ago AK)m the quantity displayed 
for sale iiiVsvery part of the town and country, would 
naturally wouder what the English could ^*ant with 
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such fofefits of matches. Bat doser inquiry wdild 
have convinced him that they were in many instonoes 
used as a ''fence to vagrant act— ns a safeguard 
against the stodcs, and a blind to tlie parish constable t 
for, white extolling their excellence sSid cheapness, the 
vender never failed to throw in a plea of pinching 
poverty, shared by a wife aud a large family. Ear, 
therefore, from inferring an extensive use of tlie objects 
ofl&rcd for sale, it would be discovered that^ mendicant 
made a gqod^living out of the mere exhibition of bis stock 
in trade, which was not perhaps diminished or lidded to 
for weeldi together. Still, a vast number of these tinder- 
box appliances were sold, tholigh the demand never ex- 
ceeded the supidy. Of this there wsf not the remotest 
danger, for the retail trade was overwhelmingly over- 
Bto(S:ed ; and though tliere have been instances known 
of matcli-sellers retiring upon fortunes, yet in nine cases 
out ofW, their capital accumulated from clccniosynary 
gifts from the benevolent, and nftt from fair trading 
wfth consumers. Tlfc match-sellers of the brimstone 
scmiol were jocularly denominated * timber-merchants.* 

About the year 1826, however, chemistry created a 
complete revolution in this exteiisivo trade. A new 
description of match was invented, which, from the 
ease and certainty with which it ignited, completely 
superseded the former ones that had been in use for so 
many centuries. Much susxiicion was at first created 
concerning them, on account of the manner in which 
it was understood they were prepared. Fulminating 
powder, phosphorus, and other diabolical ingredients, 
were reported to lie contained in them ; hence they got 
the name of 'Lucifers.*' Like all infant manufactuips, 
they were at first sold at a high price (6d.*a-bux) by 
chemists ; afterwards, the demand for tliem incrG.ased as 
improvements were made in their composition, and they 
got into the hands of grocers and oilmen, when further 
reductions took idace. A LcAglon grocer, more dcci>ly 
read in ])octical literatiiiu than Jiis brctlircii, exhibited, 
by way of a shop-ticket, the quotation from Milton — 

* 0 Lucifer 1 how hast thou fallen !' 

and to which was added the deep bathos — * Matches 
only twopence a-boxl* From that price . 11 icy soon 
dropped to that at whicli they are now sold, and conse- 
quently came within the scope of the original traders in 
matches — beggars and itinerant dealers. From o^ecent 
parliamentary commission, wc learn that the consump- 
tion of this sort of matclics is more than five billiom 
a-year, and that one man in London, who majfes the 
wooden boxes to contain them, paid a thousand a-year 
for timber for that purpose ; thus really deserving the 
designation which had been applied to his predeces- 
sors in the trade in jelt — ^that of an extansi^ * tim- 
ber -merchant.’ 

•Besides the vast quantity of Lucifers manuractured«(n 
England, uncounted numbers of them are imported from 
the banks of the Rhine, and various other parts of Ger- 
many. The wood is floated down the river front^the 
thick pine forests, and the small branches an<ib waste 
wood made into matches at various villages on the banks, 
and sent over to Amcricl^ and to all parts of Europe. 

Aiuithcr the small trades girhich consumes a great 
quantity of wood, isli ^t of to ys, i^icli are carried about 
by itinerant salcsmen^lBi*fo much for the purpose of 
sole as of barter. A long stick, at* the end of whidi is 
fastened, on a pivot, sails made of swood and papm*, to 
imitate tliose of a windmill, seem to be in the greatest 
demand. Thf eagerness with which they are coveted 
by children is proved by the groups wmch are wa^ 
riably seen near the distributor of thelh envied toys. 
Knowing that actual cash is iKldom possessed by his 
little customers, he meets Utat unfortunate deficiency of 
an ^portiint element of trade by declaring he will take 
".tiorast anything in exchange for his wares — ^phiol bottles, 
old clothes, broken crystal, apd other (to him) laluables 
which ore within easier reach. By this means » rcIliBes 
a better profit than if he traded for * ready xsmney only,’ 
on sri^g the produce of his traffic to old store 


dealers, he gets more thou it is possible his young patrons 
would have paid for them in Iterd cash, even if they hod 
it. A well-remembered toy-hawser revised a good for- 
tune on this plan in another sort of toy : he was known 
all over England, and Announced his presence by the 
couplet — ' 

* It Ibid as mueh money as I could toll, 

Ititeor would cry ymmglambf to sell.' 

Ho kept his word, and left off business when he had ns 
mnch money in .copper coin as he could conveniently 
count at a long sitting. 

Perhaps the most ancient ^ itinerant trades vraS* that 
in quack nostrums ; and it is within the present century 
that his ’ occupation* was entirely * gone.* Tlie quack 
and his merry- Andrew liave now quite disappeared from 
the stage %f existence: the only successors wlio re- 
main ore tlie venders of corn salve and cough drops, 
which, if not of actually curative, are mostly of a harm- 
less character. GBho sdlers of these articles arc gene- 
rally fuifiid at the corners of busy streets and markets, 
making eloquent orations in praise of their nostrums. 
They show themselves as proficient in the art of imfiiiig 
as their predecessors thg ancient mountelianks, though 
they, seldom meetwitli such extensive suecess. 

Not the least interesting of the small traders arc the 
Italian image-boys. Vending, as they do, plaster casta 
from some of the most celebrated r.iid beautiful sculp- 
tural works of ancient os well as modern art, they act 
as the pioneers of artistic taste amongst the humbler 
orders. TJic likenesses of celebrated men they exhibit 
and sell at a low price, arc in many iustaiiees casts from 
marbles cliiscllcd by artists of tbo liiglicst eniiuenee.y 

Itinorant dealers iii eatables, particularly of vogctabTcs, 
are of a less iiitoresling, thougli pcrliaps of a more useful 
cbanieter. They arc called indiscritiunately 'eoster- 
nioiigers,* otherwise, acjcording to Dr Narcs, traffickers 
in * eostards,* ^ species of apple of so common a sort, 
that it gave the name at an early period to liawkcrs of 
apples in general, and afterwards further extended as 
above. In poof ncighbdfirhooils, this class of traders 
are of greatoisc; they bring their Wiircs to the doors of 
their customers, saving tbo valuable time of hard-work- 
ing people, which would dtherwise be wasted in going 
to aiffi from shcqis aud markets. 

ilow much miglit bo dune to improve the popular 
tastes by the hawking of small tracts of a useful aiul 
entertaining class, has been already adverted to in these 
pages, and we are •glad to know tliat our liirits on this 
point have been in various places successfully adopted. 

Small traders of the class wc have described liold a 
precarious position as regards the law, by which tliey 
are tolerated ratlier than recognised. The truth is, law 
is very chary of extending protection to persons who do 
not pay taxes, yet is kind enough to wink at them, ex- 
cept when their existence is made too glaringly visible 
by an officious policeman bringing them teforc the 
‘bench’ for some street obstruction or oUior nominal 
misdemeanour. Small traders are neverthdkjSB a useful 
class of itinerants. 

CIIEiJP TB1P8 TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

When we^pointed out, in a recent number, ‘ The 
Social Effitets of llaUways,’ we adverted with pleasure 
te the opportunities they afforded to the public of 
making uicmselves^acquainted with scenes and places 
tliey could bever hm bclield but for tlie well-applied 
powers of steam. These opportunities are rapiffiy in- 
creasing, and the large steamboat companies have 
begun ^ organise excurstos to celebrated and inte- 
resting localities an the cxisuliniEtet The directors of the 
Dundee aud London Shipping Company charter one of 
their commodious vessels for a pleasure trip to Ham- 
burg ; and to sliow tlic amount of accommodation they 
arc able to afiord intending tourists, they forward to any 
applicfUit amap of the places whiok it is practicable to 
vwt, bendas the port of entry. These, it appears, oon- 
uat of the otlier Uaus-Towns, LnbM and Bremen } also 
Hanover, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Leips^ Diuijjfii, Ber- 
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lin, Putsdam, Stettin, Colo^e, Dnsseldorf, ftc. — in oilier 
words, all the places of f^reatest note in Oermany. The 
, vessel remains twelve days, so oi to allow sufficient time 
for the passengers to reach and inspect at least some of 
the above cities, to most |f wbUdi MLways ore now in 
constant operation. This is not all : the same company 
liaving steamers which ply between London and the 
Rhine, passengers wisliiiig to visit that noble river may 
leave the Hamburg boat to return without them, and 
wend their way to any part of Germany they please. 
So that they step on board one of tbe company’s vessels 
Boin^ time during the summer, they can return by way 
a)f London by paying an extra fee of only mic guinea. 
'J'he cost of the trip is quite witliin the means of persons 
in the noddle ranks, being L.4, exclusive of provisions. ^ 

Another company have projected a Icss-frcquentcd 
voyage — from Aberdeen to Norway, stopping a day or 
; two at tlie Shetland Islands. The places to be visited 
. abroad aro Drontheim, Bergen, and Christiana the capi- 
tal, at each of wlihdi places the vessel stops^three or 
i four days, so that ample time is allowed for exploring 
; tliem and other places in tbe interior of the country. 

; The whole lour is expected to oecupy about three weeks, 

: and its expense will not exceed that which a journey 
; from Edinburgh to London entailed a few years ago for 
: mere coach-liiro— namely, L.20; provisions being in 
; tliis c.'ise included. 

I It is nineh to be wished that the projectors of these 
I trips will be encouraged to repeat them. I'hcro is no 
I surer plan for breaking down national prejudices, and 
: for enlightening ignorance, than travel. It happens, 

I iiiiiiDi'tunately, that many thousands ainong.^^t the af- 
• Uncut in this empire stand very much in need of that 
j sort of iniprovemcnt whieh excursions abroad are otuU 
I means the best for effecting : we allude more particularly 
i to those highly praiseworthy individuals wlio have 
I raised fortunes from small beginnings, and whose minds 
: have not always dnipro^’cd wdth their means. To the 
credit of our country be it^said^ that tl^ majority of t!ie 
I rich mercantile class arc such* as we are now discussing. 

I Convenient and cheap opportunities are ndw oflered to 
them to see foreign nations — to glancx; at tlicir institu- 
tions, manufactures, and exterior habits — and v.'c trust 
those ox)iK)Ttunitics will not be entirely lost upon them. 

THE COaiFORTS OF THE CLASSICS. 

The high and romantic admiration wo entertain for 
the ancient Greeks, receives a gredt check when wc 
meet with the few passages occurring in history wliich 
enable us to judge of their personal and domestic com- 
forts. The Spartan made iiidnlgcnce of any sort a crime. 
The law obliged him to wear the coarsest garments, 
and iu make no dilTei'ence in their warmth in summer 
and winter, nor to rcinuvc them during rest at night 
In building his habitation, he wiu allowed no other tool 
than the axe for the timbers, an'd the saw to form the 
doors. Everything was rough and simple, with the view 
of making the people liardy of frame and manly in 
manners. But even the otlier Greeks, who gave way 
to every luxury they could invclft, had scarcely any of 
those domestic appliances which we look as com- 
mon iieecssarics. Though they had bedheads, soft 
mattresses, skins, cushions, carpct-b]anket«r«nd cover- 
lets, yet those refined vontilators— aliccts — W(ge dciiit^ 
them. When the model of wmjpiukind, the GreeK 
beauty, arose ff’oiU her couch to tinay herself ^ wodlcn, 
she had no stays or stockings to add to l^t^mfort; 
to make her clothes air-tight, she had nothing but a 
buckle or a skewer, instead .of pins. She painted her 
cheeks, lips, and cyebto#s, to raaHc hersolf, us she 
thought, outwardly fascinating; yet within, she knew 
not the cleanly luxury of linen. Neither liad her lord 
a shirt, nor liose, nor buttons, nor handkerchief, mw 
pockets, nor lining to his cloak, nor gloves— iteciis essen- 
tial to the warmth and comfort of a roodorn ggatlemati. 

The interior arrangementa of a elassio noiiseliold 
were so diiTcrent, that a Greek house would have been 
icarceljr kahitabte by a modern. * Their lamps,’ snys 
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MrBernan,* * though elegant, were offensive ;And if they 
had wax and tallow pith and nishlights, of candles they 
were always entirely ignorant. Abroad, therefore, the 
Greek, during his sharp winter, must often have suffered 
much privation ; and within doors, he never cfculd en- 
joy artificial }ic<at or light without smoke and risk of 
Buffoeation, for his house had not a chimney ; nor, in 
the cold weather, could he enjoy warmth with daylight 
in his clegamt apartment, for he made no use of glazed 
windows.* 

I 

POPUL.tfR lyAMES. 

lA rALICE— LA RA31EE. 

[From the French.] 

TnEEE arc certain period.^ lit the hi.stoi'y of most men of 
thought, «nrhen rea.soii, exhnutted by long and severe oxer- j 
c^c, seems to abandon the reins, |md leave to folly the j 
control of the intellectual faculties. One iii.Htance may 
be found in ('owper’s humorous ballad of John Gilp'm ; 
and another, which affords equally niirth- provoking 
amusement to our neighbours across tbe Cbanncl, was 
the work of the grave and religious Bernard de la Mon- 
iioyc, translator of the Cilo>s of St Theresa, who con- 
ceived the idea of per.?omfyiiig nunsensieal truths in his 
Comjiluiiit vpon the Life and Death of La Palin ; care- 
less of attaching popular ridicule to a name wliich should 
excite only recollections of heroic and military virtue. 

(Viir little children, thanks to this strange production, 
know that the lanious T.a Pal ice died in losing his life, 
imil th.at he would not liave had his equal had he been 
alone in the world. Pmt, wiving eoiue other such revclu- 1 
tiwjis, !ia Moimoyo has chosel to maintain a scnipulous 
.mIcucc up'^ n the chief events %’.hicli actually contributed 1 
to the celebrity of liis liero. Boubtless it is satisfactory 
to knoiv that he could n&.'cr make up his mind to load | 
hi.3 pistols when lie haa no p.mder; and that when ho 
nrote ver-c he did not write prose; or that while drinking 
he never sj»okc a word. These are certainly notable de- 
tails concerning the linbits and cb.'iractcr of this great 
man, which the poet was wise to notice ; hut it is also 
certain that l.a Palico had greater claim; to admiration, 
which may he brought to light in illustrating some stanzas 
of the biograpliical ballad. Wc sliall endeavour to fill 
up the^aps nliich occur at every step in La Monnoye’s 
history; Jt is gooil to he merry, but it is better to be 
exact, especially w’licn writing about an individual who, 
for thr^ centuries, has occupied a high )><>sitiou among 
the heioe^ who hare done most honour to France. 

The song, it Avill be seen, is a burlesque, somewhat 
similar in character to that upon the valiant MaLbrough. 

It begird tbgs : — * 

* Fleaso ymi, gentlemen, to hoar 

Tlie song of La Paliee ; 

It (tardy will ilolif^ht 3’ou all, 
l*rovidcd that it please.* 

BesUcs this proposition, so honestly and neatly cimn- 
ciated^tho historian would have done well to tell us tnat 
La Palico was named also .lactpies II. of Chahannes. 
He was of noble race, for hiiw grandfather, an earlier 
.Tacques de Chalmnnes^nftor valiantly^ de^mding Cas- 
tillon against Talbot, tno KnglisU^chilles, died of his 
wounds at tl.e siege oPthi!w:r?«,^^ich, two^ years after- 
w'ards (17th July I4jl0» '■'ost the. life of his illustriom 
cneAy. Hd was pf noMe race this Jacques de Chn- 
bannes, and, Vo way*add, of noble heart. Charles VIU. 
owed to him in part the conquest of Naples, and liouis 
^liL'that of the duchy of Milan. 

• Lad^aliro but little wealth ^ 

To his renown eoiihl brinpr; 

And wlien nhiindniu'e was his lot, 
lie lacked no single thing.* 

Abundance of glory, orhonoiirs, of treasures, of war on 
battlc-fi#lds ; this was surely what the poet meant to say. 
Hc^glil^o have been ricfflydecd, when three sovereigns 
Buc^ssiv(» in^Atcd him with the titles of marohol of 
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France, governor of Bourbonnais, of Aurorae, of Fores 
and the L^nnais. He dvius dtill more rich in the esteem 
of his enemies, who in the battles aimed all their bullets 
at him ; wishing, as they said, to 6tij[ke down one of tho 
brayest Beads of the army. He was rich also in the lore 
of his soldicra, whom he led at his own expense, when tho 
supplies failed through the carelessness or trcacheiy of 
the state paymasters. 

' ne was yoned In all the gomes 
Played at the academy ; 

And never was unfortunate 
When ho won the victory.* 

Those which ho gained larc faithfully chroniclnd in his- 
tory. First stands Marignan, in \M5, that terrible 
struggle, in allusion to w'hieh old Marshal Trivulcc said, 
all others were but child’s play in comparison. It w*as a 
famous victory gain^ by Fmicis 1. over the Swiss and 
the Duke of Milan, wd has been cv^r since knodrii as the 
Battle of the Giants ; Aext Fontaralna, the key of Spaid, 
HHUch the same genenu, under the same monarch, earned 
at%e point of the sword in 1521 ; then Bicocca, in Lom- 
bardy, where Lautrec lost the battle and his honour, and 
La Paliec, being second in command, made incredible 
exertions to recover the fortune of the day ; and last, 
Marseilles, which treason had given to the arms of Charles 
V., which went to sleep one night Spanish, and woke up 
French the next morning, because a great captain, Cha- 
bannes do la Palice, had scaled her walls, and effaced by 
dint of courage the shame with which the desertion of 
Bourbon had tarnished the name of French gentlemen. 

* To Ao and daro in his enreor, 

11c readily inclined ; 

And when ho stood before the king, 

Ho was not, suiC', behind.’ 

On the eve of the battle of Pavia he stood before Francis 
I., and, with the counsel of a brave man, addressed the 
monarch : — * You are eager t(^ght, sire ; would it not 
be better to be certain of conquering f Our blood belongs 
to you, but you belong to France ; and you owe to the 
kingdom a reckoning of your enteritrises against the ene- 
mies of the state. God forbid that 1 should give such a 
lesson to the king my master, hut it behoves him to take 
counsel when he goes to stake his crown in a single 
battle, which, if lost, cannot fail of being fatal. There, 
behind those walls, are Lannoy and Pescara, with the 
bravest of their troops ; here, none but w'd-n-out sd^diers, 
few in number, and dying of fatigue. Behind those walls 
stands Antoine dc Levc, a general of genius mid re- 
sources, who has never. been conquered. Were he Ocateii, 
the empire would lose but one iiiati, but on our side wc 
lose a king. The game is not equal, sire ; sign the truce, 
and some day wo shall ^nd ourselves again before the 
place with forces enough to sustain our just fights.* Ija 
Palice was now an old man, and Francis, flattered by the 
o^tiions of his younger captains, declared for battle, ai?d 
drew his sword, to give it up on the evoniiig of the same 
day to tho brave Lannoy, w'ho received it on his k^ecs 
from his royal prisoner. 

* Fate dealt to him a cruel blow, * 

And strctcl^ him on the ground ; 

And ’tis bclicii& that since ho died, 

• It was a mortal wouvl* 

nis doatf^msRora^d t«rible. 

Upon a Bt^^nn'vid ; 

Be would have died more easily 
Upon a feather bod.' t 

Chabannes made a sortie with a handful of brave fellows 
from the fort which he defended against the Spanish, 
army, and saw all those who followed fi^ arouna him.* 
No way of retreat remained open ; and; covered with 
wounds, he could scarcely wield the sword witli which ho 
him opened the gates of Ravenna and Navarre. Me sees 
a fra^uent of a wall, which may enable him to hold out 
.1^ a time against the enemy, and plants bimsclL against 
it, dotermincd to die, as he had lived, glorioiAly. At 
each sweep of his sword an-antagonist ^lls atJliis Ikt ; 
they pKSS closer upon him, and oftier quartet while a 
Spanish soldier climbs over the barrier of corpses idled 


, 

before him, aims a tremendousjilow at his head, beneath ! 
which the brave La Palice fell senseless to the earth. \ 

* Deplored and envied by bis bravos, \ 

lie shut his eyes to strife ; [ 

And we arc told lii& day of death 
Was the last of liis life.' , 

Some chroniclers have written— , 

■ Fifteen minutes before his death. 

Ah, ho was yet olive ; * 

a space of time which he worthily employed in closing 
a life of glorious activity. Often, says the historian. 

La Palice was dragged naif dead to the tent or the 
enemy’s gesaeral, who threatened him with the ignonii- • 
nious death of hanging, if lie did not persuade the be- j 
^ieged to deliver up the fort. He requested tu carried : 
to the foot of the ramparts ; two soldiers took up the ; 
captive marshal on their shoulders, and bore him to the . 
gate of the fortress which had so long resisted the skill ; 
and courage of tin besiegers. When there, in a dying 
voice hc^ave orders to suinmon his lieutenant Cornon. ! 

* Brave friend,’ he said to him, ' do you know the con- , 
dition of the citadel P The lieutenant, deeply affected 
at seeing Lis general in s^ perilous a situation, could only 
answer by a slight inclination of the h(‘ad. ‘ This is not , 
the time for tears,’ continued the great man ; * i>a 3 ', can , 
you hold out till the arrival of the Duke of Ncnioui i* ?’ i . 

‘ Yes, wc will hold out, be it for a month ! ’ he replied 
with a Arm voice. 

*Good,* rejoined the chief, and turning towards the : 
Spanish commander, said, ‘Do with me os 3 'ou please.. 

1 commend my soul to God ; iny men will do their , • 
duty.’ I 

The ancients, sometimes unjust towards their gmat ' 
men; invoked the terrible law of necessity for their banish- > 
meiit, but preserved their memory with religious respect. | 
ItVas reserved for modem times to dishonour a great . . 
name by a ridiculous abuse of humour. | j 

Wc must go far back in tho annals oC histoiy to arrive I < 
at the date of the birth of thp famous J^a Rainlfc, popu- 1 1 
larly known as the First 6lrenadier of iJic World. If we | 
arc to bclicvt the chronicles of the barracks, and the liis- j 
torions of -the bivouac, he stood sentinel when the world | 
was very young, and, growing tired, disserted his post, and , 
went through numerous adventures among the nations | 
of antiquity ; until, in the progress of time, he enlisted . 
under the banners of the emperor Napoleon. If you ask j 
old soldiers still in the service wlicrc this ancient of 
ancients may be ii^et with, they will tell you that La 
Rainee, together with his pipe, arc supported at the ex- 
pense of the state in the Royal Hospital of Invalids: the 
one well blackened, as a pipe ought to be whiili lias not 
gone out fur years ; the other decorated w ith 1 1 00 
ehacrons, which give him a cbiini to the respect of his 
comrades, and to the double ration of wine. If you in- 
quii'e at the invalids for the iiuiiibcr of La Rnmeu’s j 
room, you will be told that ho sleeps ujion the field of | 
Waterloo, among the brave with whom lie found hiiiiself | 
at the memorable battle. But let war come again — an | 
event to bo desired neither for our firesides nor our fron- 
tiers — and La llainde will revive, to be again the wonder 
of raw consczlpts, and to add some new chapters to his 
already volu]|inous history. 

If ever ttere was a pleasant and jocund tradition, it is 
this ; which, passing from mouth to mouth from time 
i^mcmoiaa], and becoming enriched at evciy stej) it has 
mode in the world’s ^e.mory, by xiiiuiy additions as ex- 
travagant as improb^lc, has at last been adopted ns 
the immortal epic of the guarcMiousc. But it must bo 
rcniemhercd that there was another La Ram Je, celebrated 
in his own dav, but little known in ours. 

In 1510, a little^ov, clothed in the coarse rustic dress 
of sackcloth, a woollen cap on his head, his features 
sharpened by hunger, and his eyes very wide open, if not 
from appetite, at least from all tlie wonderful things 
which ne saw around him, entered Paris, lie directed 
his steps towards the street dc la PaUlc, where the scho- 
lars of the university were plying together. He was 
speedily surrounded by a host of waggish boys, who were 
never backward in intimidating greater and strmiger than 
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he, and made to submit tom great number of misdiicvous 
questions, and a still mater number of painful blows. 

^ Hut when the first heaf of xnischief was over, the best- 
disposed among the young collc^^ans gave him a imrtion 
of their bread, and made rdbm for him ou the straw with 
which the street was strewed. Refreshed and comfortably 
seated, Pierre La Tlam^ began the liistoiy of his life and 
^ juuniey with great simplicity and brevity, lie was 
bom at Cuth, in Vermandois, eight years before. When 
scarcely old enough to walk alone, ho went from door to 
door Jjcggiiig his bread ; and as the villagers could not 
support him in idleness, a long stick was put into his 
band, with which ho drove every day a flock Af geese to 
a pond in the neighbourhood. The occupation became 
distastcfial to him, and one day he left his intractables 
charge to look after themselves, threw his long stick into 
a thicket, and set off on the road to Paris. 'Hogging on 
the way, as he had begged in the village, he arrived not 
richer, but wis(‘r ; for he fell into compiftiy with a learned 
monk, who taught him the names of all the lett^ of the 
al])habct, and the art of uniting them so as to form words. 
After his recital, Pierre La llamde entered the service of 
some of the scholars, with' the coiidition that they should 
continue his scarrely-commenced education. 

During several months he went every night to sleep 
under one fd' the arches of the bridge dc la eit^ : liis da 3 's 
were passed in running errands for the students, and en- 
during the cfl'cc'ts of their ill temper and vicious charac- 
ter. lie, however, eontitved to keep himself alive by the 
crusts of stale bread which fell to his lot; while the 
bribes of Tiatin, with w'hich he was occasionally induced 
to undertake some errand more disagreeable than U'ual, 
furuished his mind, and rendered him more and more 
desirous of learning. 

The \ iications, however, arrived, the colleges were de- 
serted, the servants of the university cleared fbe straw 
from the street, and Pierre La Uamce ^tund himself 
without a master— ^deprived all at once of his hard-earned 
crusts and Latin lessons. %To complete his misfortunes, 
liic plague broke out in the city^and he Atunted in much 
I ufilictioii to (Mth. • 

Pour years from that time, n youthful servant was em- 
ployed at the college of Navarro, who, with broom in 
baud, worked all the day sweeping the various class- 
I rooms ; and who nt night, when all were asleep, lit his 
. mastci'*M lamp, ami road over by liimself the lessons of 
i which lie uccosioiiully caught u few words during the 
! hours of stud^'. lie carefully presewed the sheets of 
; waste paper met with in tho exercise of his duties, and 
with groat labour wrote notes upon the authors he reml ; 
these sheets fell by accident into the hands of one of the 
])rofessors, who summoned the hoy into his presence, and 
after strict rmcstioiiing, bade him prepare himself to sup- 
port Ills thesis, as the time hod come fur conferring upon 
him the degrou of master of arts. In those days Aristotle 
reigned despotically over the schools of philosoph)’, and 
no one dared to attack a system which would have 
' 1>rouglit upon him the reproach of heterodoxy. But 
I Pierre lia Raiuce dared; and from that moment com- 
I iiicnced his glory and his persecutions. ' 

I We shall not follow tho youth, become man, appearing 
before a tribunal appointed to judge his aiiti>Aristoteliaii 
doctrines ; nor do more than allude to the fuAous school 
of which he was the founder, and to his books condemned 
to the flames. Crowds flocked to hoar him in wonderii^ 
admiration, while the church rouaffl herself for a severe 
' struggle with her new opponent ; but tho p^liament in- 
terposed itself to shield the wise and learoed^adier from 
tho blows directed against him. Being expelled from 
I'aris, the king gave Mm .an asylum at Fontainbleau ; 
while his cnemick, profiting by liis al^nce, pillaged his 
house and devastated his college. But at last, wearied 
with strife, they permitted his return, and crowds of 
young men again listened to his lectures. Once luoie he 
was monarch of the schools, and father of his scholars ; 
tho supremo master of eloquence, appeasing tl|p Airy of 
the populace or military turbulence by the diann of his 
words. In the night of the 24tli August 1572, when 
aseoBBins wexe scouring the city of Paris, in the iiamo of 


religion and the king, immolating all suspected of the 
odour of Protestantism, Chaipentier, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, profiting by the general excitement to gratify a 
personal hatred, roused the mob, and led them to^hc col- \ 
lege of Pieslc, where for many years Pierre La Ram4e, ] 
b^towing his science gratuitously on the poorest, reposed 
himself upon straw after the long fatigues of his professor- , i 
ship, as in the days of his youthful distress. Charpen- •' 
tier, after a Wng search through all the classes, without ; i 
finding Jiim who wished to dethrone Aristotle, and put ; | 
truth and reason in the vacant place, in his thirst for • I 
vengeance descended to tje cellars. There he secs an j 
aged man, half dead n*ith fear, vifan supplicates humbly . 
for his life, ‘Wiil you give me all your money 1* de- ' 
manded his persecutor. ‘All,* was the reply. ‘You ' 
shall teach no more,* continued the bigot. ‘ 1 will teach . ■ 
no more,* answered the philo^pher in despair. Charpen- ' 
tier rcccifed his nath^aiid beizing upon the accumulated ^ 
sff^ings of a life of leaniing, callcd,in his infuriated fbl- ' . 
lowers, who murdered their victim. Thus died Pierre T > < . 
Ramec, or Ramus; for, according to the usage of the 
time, he had Latinised his name. And such was the ac- | 
tual person who is alludetl to by the soldiers in their 1 
ridiculous legend. The change resembles that which has | 
caused Virgil to be remeiiilKTed as a sorcerer in Italy, and ■ 
Michael Scrott to be regarded as a wixard in Scotland. . 
The causes which lead to such whinibicai misrepresenta- 
tions it were vain to inquire for. 

AN HOUR BETWEEN IIOLBORN AND 

• SMITHFIELI). 

Prm.ir attention is at proscix^ earnestly directed towards 
the health of towns, dwellings for the poor, their educa- 
tion, and the melioration of their mural and physical j 
<*omiition. New, handsome, and airy streets are how 
in the course of beingjfpcnod in the metropolis, on | 
sites , hitherto eiicumliered with miserable dwellings, 
inhabited by the very dregs of socictj', and where moral 
and physical decadency had been in progress for many 
generations. 

But a very natural question arises in one’s breast on 
observing these clearings of the wilderness, as to what 
has become, or is to hecomer of the aboriyincs, if such a 
denomination he admissible ? 

These is hut too much reason to believe that these = 

* rookeries' — a popular name for them in London — ^liave ' 
onl.v iHjen transferred to other rank 6i)ots, previously j 
ovcr-ei%wdcil ; and that the evils which, on seeing the 
uprootiug process in action in some localities, one is j 
inclined to think are on the eve of being remedied, are, { 
on the qpntrary, hourly augmei|jbing in consequence of a 
more eondciftsod state of the contagious elements. | 

JleHections of this nature forced themselves irresistibl v 
on my mind on the following occasion : — Having reift 
in the papers tliat various strange discoveries had been . 
ma<^ in the neighbourhood of Smithfleld during the pro- • 
gross of the improvcineuts in the way of opening ifbw : 
strcctsf I yielded to one of those sudden impulses which 
have carried me into a vari^ of curious scenes in | 
divers portions of our habitable globe, and found mj'self j 
one rainy da}* last autufliii in a (to me) Tafa Incognita, \ 
in the very centre ofdHie^viU^^ this great country | 
— great in its commerce, us w^-oiir, its wealth, its pos- 
scsslpns, itst social ties; great in its influence in all 
parts of tha»worl<f,* mainly owing to the generally re- 
ceived opirion that its institutions and its moral and 
rcliMouB organisation are upon a scale highly superior 
€o the general standard. 

l*ussiiig dou% the wide space at the foot of llolborn 
Hill, oppoute to Faringdon Street, bordered by rows of 
archedicellurs for the houses in the course of erection, I 
arrived in front of a board separating tlie end of the new 
stri'ct ftyni A lane running across and much below it, one 
of the nfiserable houses ii^he lane having been pulled 
dowiji as w as t^e basemenfrstorey. Of a half-starvcd- 
looking mm I purchased for a penny a little pamphlet 
of eight pages, printed ii^ Seven Dials, p^fessiiig to 
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contain *^11 particulars of the extraordinary houses in 
West Stmt, Smithfleld, with an account’ — so said tlie 
iMt-dying-speech-looking title-page — the strange 
discoYiiTy of human bones, &c. that was fomid in the 
residence of Jonathan Wild, formerly caUed the Red 
Lion public-house, in West Street, Smithfield, the resort 
of Jack Sheppard and Jerry Abershaw,’ &c. &c. 

With tills ' hand-book’ for my guide, I passed through 
a wicket in the boarding, and descended Vnto the lane. 
Opposite the house nearly pulled down — the notorious 
IM Lion public-house — ^were seyeral uncouth-looking 
people ; two policemen wcaripg their oUskin capes were 
walking up and dowlif one of them had a switcli in his 
hand, with which he motioned 'to l^o people to keep 
moving. 1 asked him whether the little book was to be 
relied upon. He answered that the facts had been much 
exag^ated. After conternplating the ruin for a few 
mimSes, I. moved to the right, aiu} was again Skimming 
the contents of the hsn(l-b(X)k, when the same policeman 
fmfiBcd and said to me * They are all lies you are reading 
there.’ Uiwn this otficiol authority I closed the book, 
a4,iusted my umbrella so as to keep the ruin ofT—for 
so intent had 1 been upon the description of the ‘extra- 
ordinary houses,’ tiiat the umbrella had got auT 3 % and 
niy left sleeve was soaked through — and regained the 
upper regions through the wicket Seeing the lean 
paniphlet-vender still wandering about in tlie rain, 1 
gently informed him of what the policeman had said rc- 
6X3ecting his hand-books. 

* It’s only to keep the crowd oC, sir; if j^ou go to the 
back 3 'ou*ll know more about it.* 

I immediately acted ux)on this opportune suggcs19[)n. 
It would be an iufringeiupnt on literary pro»x;rty to 
enter into a description or the ‘ full yiartieulars of the 
extraordinary houses’ contained in the hand-book; suf- 
fice it to say, that from all 1 was able to see and learn, 

I 1 hcliove its contents were coii^t. 

! ]My object is to state the * great fact’ that, u]» tej that 
hour, the imineroua alleys and courts, and the MTctched 
j tenements by 'which the Fleet-ditch was bordered, were 
I inhabited by a population of the most revolting descrip- 
tion ; a sluimc and a scandal in the heart of a metropolis 
tlirough whose capacious arteries — within a stone’s 
throw of these sinks of inftinJy — is continually flowing flic 
rich stream of commerce and luxury ; and w here iluuds 
of people sweep along without bestowing a thuUlylit on 
the veins, clogged with rank corruption, wdiicli branch 
olf from those arteries. 

I entered the labyrintli through Black-Boj^ Alley, 
and, iwoceeding down it for about a hundred yards, 
reached a sort of archway on the left. From the ground- 
floor window of a miscaablo one-storeyed old Jiouse at 
the side of it, a wrctclted woman — ^}'oung, but blear-c^^ed 
imd bloated, and with meshes of lyiir stiflened with i^irt 
uristling from heruneay^ped head — ^peered out, and with 
a revolting leer addressed me in terms exciting not only 
horror and disgust in mv mind, but also comiiassiyn at 
seAng the almost liopeless state of degradation into 
which this unfortunate had fallen. ^ 

Fassing under the f^^chway, which was partially 
choked up with matters of tiie most oflensive descrip- 
tion, 1 emerged on^ open spSbe into which the back- 
windows of the lioulh^lusyU^tined looked, out of one 
of wliicli leant auotherwoman much older than the first. 
Her sallow, wrinkled, unwashed face was shaded by the 
broad, discoloured border of a colicb cap^ she scowled 
upon me, but did not speak. The space on which I 
stood appeared to have been formerly occuyned by a 
tenement, or tenements ; and in front if it, about siv 
feet below', the sides being strengtiienea by old brick- 
work, but without any parapet^ 'flowed the Fleet-ditcli, 

. as it is called— a turbid/ fetid, deep brook, or Stream, 
^rushing towards the Thames at the rate of eight or nine 
**miles an hour ; the width might be about ten ieot. On 
1^8 left was the lower flooryof a liouso built^v<^ the 
stremn. The rafters andrsupports were VOTmAken, 
and I Understood that the flooring was inlaiowlth trap- 
doors, thipM^ which jio ^uiibt many victims had been 


plunged into the rapid mndcly stream below. Looking 
up towards the right, I saw a long liue of gable ends of 
mean houses, many of them buHt of wood, and pierced^ 
witii sm^l windows, rising from the edge of the brook. 

'Wliilst leaning over witliCstrainiiig eyes and offended 
nostrils to examine this sinpilar scene, a knot of people 
Inid collected on the space in the rear. On raising my , 
head, and turning round to ascertain the cause of a / 
strange medley of sounds which assailed my cars, I 
perceived a group of about twenty j’oulhs and lads, 
and three or four slatternly girls. They were ^^hout- 
ing, and blaspheming, and leaping up wildly into the ■ 
air. Buf though all were young, they had the faces 
of old and hardened beings ; their mirth w'as like that 
rof holf-stupiflcd Bacchanals ; their voices liai«}i ; tlicdr 
eyes staring boldly, and scanning every jiarticlc of my 
clothing, and watching all my rnovements ; hut those 
eyes were entirely bereft of the brightness and anima- 
tion oL uncorrupted youth. These wrctclicd hi iiigs 
liovercif and skipped about me, cursing and swearing, 
and now and then making remarks one to nnotlier in 
(to mo) an unknown tongue: anon tluy eyed me aa- 
kanci‘, so that us there Was no ])oliceman, nor other pro- 
tection in sight, or at Imiid, 1 began to think of the 
means of defence or retreat. 

The rushing ominous stream was before me, galhering 
roimd me was a band of must siiKjdcious beings, and the 
only issue was by the dark nrchw'ay, hv)rdered and beset 
as already described. Fresenllf a lad sprang from tlie 
group, mid witli a scream as of triumph, rushed towards 
the stream, and leaped over it, landing safely witliin a 
few inches of its steep bank, on the other side. This 
feat cli(>itcd great shouting and dispersion among Ids 
reckless companions, most of wliom ran to llio edge of 
the black rivulet, and bending over it, looked up to tlie j 
ri-hl, us though something new were to be soeu in tl:at 
diVcction. My curiosity overcame the desire to profit 
by tile favourable oyiportunity of eliUhting my retreat; I 
so 1 followed tluslr exainytp. * ! 

What a revolting Bccno mot my gaze! Out of the 1 
little windows in the gablc'cnds of the lencinciits were I 
tlirust heads of awful-looking men and women, and girls ! 
and lads; tlie p ion with bare brawny arms resting on ! 
the mouldering window-sills, their hegriinnied shirt- ' 
sleeves relied up above the elbows ; the women citlier [ 
with broad-flouncjcd night-caps almost concealing their . 
features, or 'U'ith yieir hair sticking out fnitxi their .Me- | 
dusa-like heads; as for the juveniles, tluy had tlie ap- ! 
pcarance of imps ! 

The cause of the tumultuous nsscinbhigc on the brink ' 
of tlio Fleet-ditch, of the shouts, and of the a]jparitiun 
of so many uncouth busts from the narrow windows, was \ 
the floundering of half-a-dozen boys in •tlie rushing 
water. How they had found their way thill ler 1 could 
not discover; but there they were, disporting in the , 
nauseous flood with us much glee us though they had ; 
been bathing in the limpid Seryiontlue. i 

I gladly took advantage of the excitement of the ' 
young reprobates about mo to make good iiiy retreat | 
utiyierceived- Threading the intricate windings of the ' 
surroundingfanes aud alleys, stulTed with human beings ! 
of the moj# revolting appearance, OTidcntly imbedded in 
ignorance and vice, 1 came to ii lofly and extensive 
IlLSdiiig^ to wliicii, however, tliere was no perccptihle 
entrance at tiiat pai|^ skirting the walls, I found it to be 
a large ragBufactory. The contrast was striking. Here, 
said X to myself, is au establishment belonging no doubt 
to wcidthyiicople. Hard by is a capacious thoroughfare, 
almost in a direct line from great docks, filled with 
the richest mereflandise fvotti every part of the globe, 
to the mansions of the powerflil, of, this mag- 

nificent metropolis. Tills tiioroiighfarc is l^rdcred by tiio 
establishments and the residences of ricli and resyiect- 
able tradesmen ; of that estimable middle-class which 
fonns sc^essential a portion of the solid basis of English 
society. • And yet, on the very thresholds of these per- 
sons, tlierc is a mass of population savage as any that 
dwell in Afric or furthest lud — ^more tlian tiiat^ even 
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pestB to society, active ai^ reckless marauders, vimous 
to tlie last degree themsefves, and, by their pernicious 
example, the ruin of *011 whoso unhappy fate brings 
them under their withering influence ! 

It might be vain to askf in such a case, if Christian 
philanthropy sanctions the fortunate and the educated 
ill thus leaving so many fellow-creatures and neigh- 
bours in a condition so wretched in all respects. But 
let me limit my interrogation to something more prac- 
tical, and inquire if it be good policy. These ^ople 
arc for the most pgrt idle, os far as lawful occupation is 
concerned. They must all live, and of course their 
'living comes out of the substance of the anst of the 
community, flight there not be a saving in laying out 
something to bring them within tlie pale of a decent^ 
life? 'Jliey form fix;! of disease: would it nut tend to 
I the public health if some effort were made to place 
them in purer circumstances ? Surely, without incur- 
ring any suspicion of extravagant views, I am Justified 
in saying that sumctliiiig is wrong here, aiKl^iiat its 
I redress is loudly called for. With these remarks, as 
perhaps a needless addition to my portraiture of wliat 1 
saw, I leave the subject. • 


THE STUDY OF NATmiJ. 

It is impossible that any person, however thongliilcss 
and iinaccuHtoincd to obsrrvo the works of creation, can 
look around him, even during a moniitig's ramlde tlimngh 
the fields, without being struck with the number of living 
beings that offer Ihcinselves to his notice, presenting infinite 
diveraity of form, and olwiously adapted, by tbeir con- 
struction and habits, to occupy various and witlcly different 
situations. The careless lounger, indeed, untaught to mark 
the less obtrusive and minuter features of tlie laiidseape, 
8CCM, perha[)s, the cattle graxlng in the field watches tl^* 
swallows ns tliey glance along, or listens witli ihulefiiK'd 
emotions of pleasure to the vocal clioir of un^ecMi feathered 
songsters ; and, eoutimt with tiicse symptoms of life around 
him, passes iinlicc<ling onwsirtls. Not so the curious and 
enlightened wanderer, iuquisitevo to understiind all that 
he tiiuls around him : his prying cyo and inhgl intelligent 
not only c.an appreciatu the grosser beauties of the scenic, 
and gather full enjoy incut from the sun'cy, but perceive 
objects of wonder multiply at every step ho takes: the 
gross, the trees, the flowers, the earth, tlie air, swarm with 
inniimerablo kinds of active living creatures : cvi’ry stuno 
upturned reveals some insert wonder ; nay, the stagnant 
ditch he knows to lie a world wlierciii inealculiibic myriads 
pass their lives, and every drop to swarm with animated 
atoms, able to proclaim the Oiniii]iotcnt Designer loudly 
as the stars tlieinsclvcs. Is it upon the sca-shorc that the 
student of nature walks? Each rippling w'ave lays at his 
feci some tribute from the deep, and tells of wonders inde- 
scribable — ^brings coralVmes and painted shells, and thou- 
sand grotcwpic beings, snqiplcs left to show that in the 
sea, through all its spacious re«alms, life still is found — ^tliat 
crciitures there exist more numerously ilutn on the earth 
itself, all ])crfect in their construction, and, although so 
diversified in shape and attributes, alike subsendent to the 
general welfare. And yet how few, even at«thc present 
day, turn their attention to this wondrous scene, or strive 
at all to understand the animal creation — ^to investigate 
tho structure and contrivance that adapt |baoh siK'cies 
to perform certain iiniiortaiit duties — ^to perAuvo the uses 
and relations of each groui) — ^to contemplate^iie habits 
and tho iiistiacts that direct tho different tribes^-ond, 
lastly, to trace out tho means whereby the miglily wholly 
fuimed of sucli diverse imrta, is all. effing preserved iu per- 
fect harmony Jones, 

WELSH BURNAVES. 

In Sweden, hereditary surnames are said to lia\% been 
unknown before the commencement of fourteenth cen- 
tury. At a muoli later period, no sumamea wen used in 
Wales, beyond or son, as David-ap-Howell, Evtn-ap- 
Bliys, Qriflith-ap-lmger, Jolm-ap-Riolim, now ve^ natu- 
rally corrupted into Powell, Price, Ptodyer, nndMtohard. 
To a liko origin may he referred a considerable munber of 
the suniamcs beginning with P and D now in us^in 
land : omongift which may bo mentioned l^reeee, Priix*, 
Pnnpiiroy, Pury, Piobcrt, Prolvyn^ Pngh, Poury ; Bevan, 
Bitlud, Barry, Benyou, and Bowers. It was not unusual a 


centu^ or two back, to hear of sucli combinations lis Evan- 
a|)-GrifKihrai>-David-ap-Jenkiii, and so on to the seventh or 
eighth generation, so that an individual often carried his 
pedigree in his name. The church of IJangvillcn in Wales 
IS said to be dedicated to St ColIeii-ap-GwyniSiwg-ai>- 
Clyndawag - ap-Cowrda - ap - Carjuloc;- I«''reichfra8- ap -Llyn- 
Meriin-ap-Einion-Yirth-a^vCunedda-Wledig, a name tliat 
casts that of tJie Dutclunau liikcrraukodsdoaspanckinka- 
drachdci'n into the slmde. To liurlewpic this ridiculous 
species of lafnicuclatiuc, some wag described cheese as 
being 

Adam's own cnusin-fierman by its birth, 

Ap-CurdH-Bp-Milk-ai»-Cinisfi-ai>-Earth. 

The following anecdote wm rclatt'dkto me by a native of 
Wales — * An Eiigt^hm.m, riding one dark night among tho 
mountains, heard a cry of distrcHS, proceeding apparently 
from a man who liad fallen into a ravine near the highway, 
and, on liKtcuing more attentively, heard the words, '* Help, | 
master, lyrlp ! *' in a voice truly Ciunbrian. ** Help wliat ? 
AYlio arc you ? ” inquired the traveller. ‘^Jenkin-ap-Grif- 
fiTh-.'ip-Robin-ni>-Williain-aj>ReeB-ap-Kvan,’’ was the re- 
sponse. “ La /y fellows that ye be,” n-joined the KiiglLA’ 
man, setting spurs to his horse, ‘‘to lie rolling in th;it hole, 
half-a-dozen of ye; w'hy, in the name of common sense, 
don't ye help one another out?”’ Tlie frequency of such 
naracB as Davies, Harris, Jones, and Evans, has often liecn I 
reiniirkc<1, and is to be aeeouiited for by the uro of the | 
fat Iter's name in the geniti\c case, and the word son being { 
nnderfitood ; thus David's son became Ikivis, Harry's sou 
Harris, John's boii JniieH, and Evan's son Evans. It is a 
well-HttcHtcfl fact, tlnit nlsmt forty years siitec the ^]on- 
inontli and Brecon ntilitia contained no less than titirty-six 
John Joneses. Even I ho gtntryof Wales bore no liereditary 
Rtimanie.s until the time of ilenry VUI. ’J'hat monarch, 

^ wh# paid great attention to heraldic matters, strongly 
rceoinmendcd the heatls of Welsh families to eoufomi to 
the ii>aue long bef >re adopted ny the English, as more con- 
sistent with their rank and dDnitv. Some families accord- 
ingly iinde their existin.? v:/v*ia?nes stationary, while a few 
udojited the sunnimes of ^glish families, ^\i!h whom tliey 
were allied, as the ance^uirf; of Oliver Cromwell, wlio tlnw 
exchanged WilUanis fi»r Cromwell, which thenceforward 
they uuifonniy dsed . — l atnihi 2\omciictatun\ 

raocs IN STONES. 

We have several apparently wcU-aniJientlcatcd iii^iiaiici's 
oil record of lings and roads liaving been found ciu Ibscd iu 
raasM'H of rock, to the interior of which there was no pri- 
ceiftible means of ingress. It has heeii the fasliiuu, however, 
with lu’ij^uralists to dismiss ail such cases on tlu* assumpti* at 
tliat tlicre must liavr been some cleft or o|K'ning by wlilcli 
the tiiiiinal was admit (eil wliile in embryo, or while in a very 
young B^tc ; no one, so far .as we are aware, believing that 
tho spcmi or young animal may have been enclosed when 
riie rock was iu the piocess of formation at the bottfun of 
shallow waters. Whatever may be the true theory regard- 
ing anhi^ls IP eucloscd, their liistory is certainly one of 
the highest intenst ; and without attcunpting to solve the. 
problem, we i»resent our readers with an instance taken 
frdfti tho Mining Joumiil of January IU, Ifllo : — A few (byli 
since, os .*i miner, named W. Elli*;, was working in the Peiiy- 
darran Mine Works, 4t forty- five feet dcidh, lie .struck 
bu* iftindril into a pieoo of sliule, and to the surprise of Mic 
worknugi, a ftvig lea])cd out of the cleft. AN hen first oIh 
Bcrvcd, it nppe.nTcd very w«'ak, and, though of large size, 
could crawl oidy with diflieultyaa i'n ch«-i‘r exaininsitiou, 
several poeuliarities were ohsc'tved ; its eyes wi^e fall-sized, 
though it could not see, and does now* sec, as, upon 
toucliiug the oye, it Tliere is a line in- 

dicating where tho mouthy oiird liavc been, had it not 
boencrnnflncd ; but tho mouth ha^ never been opened. 
veinl deform' ties weft^ilso observable; and tlie spine, wdiich 
ha s been forced to dcvelojK? itself iu an angular form, ap- 
poaaw a sufllcient proof of its having grown in very confined 
Imoo, even if the hollow iu tho piece of shale, by corre- 
mKHiding to the Bliaia' of the back, did not place the matter 
beyond a reasonable doubt. l1io frog continues to increase 
in sixe aiid weight, though no food can be given to it ; and 
its vltamy is pi’cservod only by breathing through the thin 
skin covering tho lower jaw. Mr W. Kilia, with a view of 



skin covering the lower jaw. oir w, wnn a view oi 
giving hlvprlzo as mneli publicity as possible, lias deT>osited 
I It at "tlie New Inn, Merthyr, ^lore ft is exhibited ns ‘the 
i greavat v\l|||ider ii^the world^ frog fimud in a stone forty- 
five feet riio RurfiM'fi of the earth, where it has been 
living widiout food for the la|jt 50UO years !' ^ 
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BOOK EBROBS. 

The biographer of Francis Duke of Bridgewater, in the 
Univcrselhf states that the income-tax which he 
paid every year amounted alone to L.1 10,000 sterling. The 
fact is, that in the returns which the duke made under the 
property-tax ho estimated his income at that amount. 
Lalandc, the French astronomer, designates the famous 
philosopher Ferguson, ‘ Berger au roi d’Angleterre cn 
Kcosso’— the king of England's shcidieydfor Scotland. The 
fact is, he was niert*lj% for a^ few early years ofs his life, 
shepherd to a small farmer in the neighbourhood of Keith 
in Banffshire. Thomas ITolcrofbftranslatod Madame Gcnlis's 
V'ciUC'rs du Chateau wi<h*the incorrect title of Tales of the 
Cusllc, instead of Evenings at the Country House. Every 
one has heard of Shakspearc’s singular mistake as to the 
geography of Bohemia, and his supposition that Tunis and 
Nniilus wero at an immeasumble distance from each other. 
But his error is not greater tnaii that of Apollonius Khodius, 
who mentions tlio Rhone and the Po ns meeting and dts- 
charging themselves fnto the Gulf of Venice ; or that of 
jl^chylns, who jilaecs tlio river Eridaiiiis in Spain. Ihe 
chorus in Buchanan's tragedy of Jtphtha iiientiuns, in very 
friiniJiar terms, the wealtli of Cnesus, who was not horii 
till about six hundred years after Jeplitho. Smollett, in his 
Ilisiary of Evpland^ states that the ancient Biitons ‘ sowed 
no corn, and* lived in cottages thatched with straw.' If 
they sowed no com, how hould they get straw^ in an age 
when they were wholly ent off from ilic continent ? In 
Youatt's TreaJLm on the hlorse^ p. J), it is stated that ‘ the 
Barb has not the Arab's sjiirit or action;’ yet at page 
12 we are told ‘the Barb aier/a Um A mb in wAde and ypiritetl 
at'/iott' A desire to apticar v<!ry knou’ing as to the author- 
ship of popular anonymous works is a fn'fjueiit eaii.s^ of 
amusing blunders. Tims in Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue 
(1U41), i>. 2G0, we find a qu^ation from ‘ Lord Bnnighaiii’s 
Architecture of Jtird.%' a work written by Mr Rennie ; and 
in Nattali's Catalogue, February IfWl, we rca<l of ‘Lord 
Broiigliam's /*ursmt of Knowledge' a work writt<ni by Mr 
Craik. In Thorpe’s Oataloguc tjjilo. 1, Bill, p. 2), a l»ook 
printed at McAico is said to be an interesting specimen of 
‘ tho Houth American press.' 

GURBEYISM, 

Til is term — of whoso meaning perhaps nin etcen- 1 wont ieths 
of our readers arc utterly ignorant — is ap]ilied to a now and 
jiarticular kind of inanuriDg, which has heen employed with 
signal success by Mr Gurney, a farmer in liast Cornwall. 
The operation consists in covering grass land wRli long 
straw, coarse hay, or otlier fibrous matter, about 20 Ibs.^ to 
the fall ; allowing this covering to lie till tho g^s spring 
througii it (wliieli it does with astoiiisliing rapiditv) t<j the 
desirerl length, and then raking it off to allow the bestial 
to reach the pasture. 1'he covering is then applied to an- 
other iiortion of the field ; tbc operation of removal and 
covering being repeated long as tho straw of hay re- 
mains sufficiently entire to admit of con^^^nlcnt iqipli- 
cation. The merits of the system, which is yet in its { 
Rifaiiey, was thus stated by Mr Gurney at a fiitc 
meeting of the East Cornwall Experimental Club ; — 
‘About seven weeks since, lin holt covered half a field 
of^grass of threo acres in this manner, and abdit a 
fortnight ago, when examined, tho increase hi^l been 
found to be at the rate of upwards of bOOO lbs. per aero 
over the uncovered port^n of the field. At that time 
tlin straw was raked off and laid in rows 12 feet ajiart on 
tlie field, siiift 115 sli^ wore pufon the grass, w-itU a view 
to cat it down os After they had been 

tliere about a week, sucoeeded by 26 bullocks, to 

cat off the long grass remaining, and w'hich tho shec]| had 
left. Tlio field was thus grazed as bftre as fiossiblc. Tlie 
same straw was now again thrown over ihe same jportion of 
tlic field from which it had been raked ; and on inspeetion 
that morning, he hod found the action going on as pawc]| 
Inlly as on tlio former occasion. Ho thought th« sliccp, on 
first raking off tho straw, wore not so fond of the grass as 
they wore of that uncovf^red; bat after 24 hoars’ exposure 
to the sun and air, he thohght they rather n^crreA it. Ho 
hod 40 acres now under the operation, ana in consequence 
of it, he had had grass when hu neigh^urs had none.' Fi- 
brous covering, or Gumeyium» as thus describe^ is cer- 
tainly a cheap and convenicl^ mode of manuring ; al^hat 
is wanted is only further experiment to test itrgeneial ap- 
plieahUity. 


THE LAMENT OP THIS IRISH EMIGRANT. 

[nv TIIK HON. MRS BIACKWOOH.] 

Tm sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where wo sat sule beside 
On a bright May morning long ago. 

When llrst yon were my bride. 

The corn was springing fresh and green. 

And the lark sang loud and high. 

And the rwl was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your cy3. 

Tlie idaee is little changed, Mary,. 

The day is bright as then, 

Zho lark's loud song is in my ear, 

And the corn is green lignin. 

But 1 miss the soft clasp of your hand. 

And your breath warm on my cheek. 

And I still keep list'nitig for the words 
You never more may speak. 

'Tls but a step down yonder lane, 

And tfip little church stanrls nenr^ 

• The* chupoh wlicre wc were wed, Mary; 

] see tho siiirc from here. • 

But the gruve 3 *ard lii*»i between, Mary, 

And my step might bn*ak your rest ; 

For I've laid you^darling, duwn to sleep. 

With your baby on your breast. 

I'm very lonely now, ^lary. 

For the iMwr mnko no now friends; 

But, oh ! they love tho better still 
Ihe few our Father -liiirts. 

And yon were all t had, Mary ; 

My blcRsing and my pride ; 

Tlu'reV nothing left to care for now, 

Sinre my poor Mary died. 

Yours wai tlic gncsl brnve heart, Mary, 

'J'lutt still kept hojiing on, 

Wqicn tho triiKt in Ciinl had left my soul. 

And my unn's young Btroiigth was gonOb 
7'hero was comfort ever on your lip, 

• And tho kind look on your brow ; 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 

Tlfough you cannot hear mu now. 

I iliank you for tlie patient smile, 

Wheisyour heiu 9 L,w'afl lit to break, 

When the hunger pain was gnawing there, 

And you hid it for my sake ! 

1 bless 3 'oii for the pleasant word, 

When your heart w'as sod and sore ; 

Oh ! I’pj thankful you are gone, Mary, 

Where grief can't reach you more ! 

I'm bidding you a long farew'cll, 

My Mary— kind and true ! 

But XTl not forgot you, darling. 

In the IiRid I'm going to. 

They say tliero's bread and work for all. 

And the sun sliines always there ; 

But I’ll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair. 

And often in those grand old woods 
I'll sit, and sliut my eyes. 

And my heart will trava back again 
To tho xilacc where Mary lies. 

And I’ll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side. 

And tho springing oom, and the blight May morn. 
When first you wero my bride I 
-’From an old newspaper. 
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TUB SCIENTIFIC IMEETING AT CAMBRIDGE. 
3'*noM the necoiintB given in this journd of the mootings 
of the British Association at Glasgow and at Yfjrk, our 
readers are aware that wc n'gard that body and its pro- 
ceedings in li favourable light. It has alwaj's ajipearod 
to us tliat a good end is served vAicn men can be brought 
into ])ersonnl association for the promotion of common 
objects and the enjoyment of common pleasures, ns such 
meetings arc usually found to insure harmony where 
otherwise there might be hostilitj', or at least indiirer- 
fciiee, and much can, of course, be done by combination, 
where single cHorts would bo useless. The British 
Associatioiv is also serviceable in awakening and stimu- 
latiag cfiTorts in behalf of sciofice in the special districts 
w'bcrc it meets, and in intriKlucing local objects of 
scicntiflL and goneiT.l interest to tlic iioiice of many 
persons who otherwise would remain ignorant of them. 
It alfords, likewise, a brief pcruul of pleasa|jft exeitement 
and recreation to Bniltitndes of studious persons greatly 
in need of relief from the «nunotony oj tlicir ordinary 
toils : even on this inferior ground, it could be defended 
from the ridicule with w'hich certain memljers of the 
public press arc iile:iscd to assail wliat assuredly does 
no harm to any one, whatever may be the amount of 
Xiositive good wbicli it enbets. 

T^ic meeting of the iwcseiit yenr (June 18 — 2ri) took 
place at Cambridge, where it bad assembled for its third 
session It was allowed to hcti go<id meeting in 

point of attendance (between a thousand and eleven 
hundred members), and there never had Ijccn any at 
■which so many distinguished fureign savants ■were pre- 
sent. In one point of great importance, though of little 
popular interest, iKiincly, the meteorological observa- 
tions, it Btands al)ovc all former meetings. Apart from 
this, it ■vicas not sciciitiflcally very brilliant, though it 
presented several salient points of considerable interest. 
One externid circumstance added much to- the enjoy- 
ment of all concerned, that the meeting was favoured 
throughout with the most beautiful weathcx| 

On arriving in Cambridge on the cvciiiiig of the lStl{ | 
wo found, as usual, all hustle and excitem^t at the 
reception-room, which on this occasion was in the 
town-hall. Many members bcinepoocommodlatcd in* 
the colleges, wc experienced little dmiculty in procuring 
an agreeable lodging; which important prcUmiiiary 
being settled, wc sauntered forth to enjoy an cvcn.'ng 
walk amidst the august shades of those piles of past 
centuries in which English Icaming^is slidter^— a 
scene always striking to a Scotchman, as being so 
different from anything of an analogous nature in his 
own country. And verily, as we saw the lofty spires of 
King’s College chapel and of Trinity piercing the blue 
of a Juno night, and tipped with its palely stars, we 
could have fancied ourselves transported into a scene 


rerdised out of eastern fable. We bethought ns of the 
power of*even external beamy in protecting th ' institii 
tfons here established. The ni#st daring ii*:nL'vatcr 
might come hither full of eagerness to meddle 
systems unquestionably representative rather of past 
centuries than the present, and we can conecivc liiiii so 
captivated through the agency of the mere lesthctics 
of the [dace, that, like Alaric awed by the vciierablcness 
of the Roman senate, into which be bad intruded, our 
innovator would sbriiik from his task, and leave the 
business of reform to ruder hands. 

A sunhrigbt morning saw the members hurrying to 
the various sectional meetings, according to their various 
predilections. The fi^^t section of which wc shall sxK'ak 
— t?jc Geological — we found ncconmioduted in the senate- 
house, a beautiful Grecian Ifoilding of about the time 
of QiK-t*!! Anne, finely decorated within with carved 
■wood- work, and having a platform with rising scats at 
the upper end, surmouvy.cd by a canopy under wliieli 
the existing royalty of England bad ri*eently sat. This 
was by far the largest and best room cnjoj’ed by any 
of til'' sections, and it was assigned to the geologieid 
because the meetings of that body are generally the most 
mimerously attended. It may be mentioned parentheti- 
cally, that the geological is also the section usually most 
frequented by the ladies ; indeed it is almost the only 
sectiun^vhich cnjo}'s any share of feminine xiatronagc. 
On the ]iresciit occasion, we found a brilliant assemblage 
of both sexes seated on benches across the room, while 
I’rofosscS* Sedgwick, Dr Buckland, ^Ir Murchison, Sir 
Henry de la Bcchc, and other chiefs of geological 
science, were niusiering on the platform. Mr Sedg- 
wick Booft after assumed tlie presidency of the section, 
and proceeded, as an appropriate commencement of 
buAness, to give an exposition of the geology of the 
Immediate neigl]bour|^d of Cambridge. During this 
; and subsequent daya^^e geological section maintained 
its cnaraeter, as one wliicli mingles moi'c plcasantriep 
with scftiice than any of the rest. The fact is, that its 
leaders are men of lively and vfffied talents, who, being 
on the most friendly footing with each otlscr, cannot 
meet even before a larjjgg^niiscellaq'-^as audience with- 
out indulging ill their ciistoiflUf j 'i^'tm Charity of discourse. 
Ther^ was, therefore, hardly a paper read, or an exposi- 
tion made, thst was^jaot followed by a conversation in 
which sober and instructive remarks were relieved by 
fMOftiae more or less generally appreciable. Tlie quick 
Twacioiis movcincnts of Trofessor Sedgwick, whose 
ideas flow too rapidly even for an unususdly rapid dis- 
course, contrasted delightfully with the measured orato- 
rical tone and grave demeanour in which the jocundities 
of l>r Bqpkiand were enunciated. The audience on 
these Mcafions seemed to ^1 that it added much to 
the e^oyrient ofitho knowledge imxMirtcd, that its 
authors shomd thus be able to come down, not inde- 
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csorotifly, tc> the level of the unlearned. And here ve 
may remark, that; at one of the general evening meet- 
ings, when the beautiliil electro-magnetic madilne of 
Mr Arnpstrong of Newcastle was exhibited, several of 
tlie physicists, as Sir David Brewster and Mr Naraday, 
joined heartily in the amusement occasioned by the 
shocks which were circulated amongst the ladies and 
gentlemen present. At one time, we observed a long 
loop of f^ple with joined hands, exten^ng tlirough 
the multitude in the senate-house, somewhat like a 
party standing up for a country dance : several philo- 
sophers were of the numbei^ When the engine was 
put in motion, the whale of thes^o persons might have 
been seen in a kind of dance at oneenoment, from tlie 
effects of the electricity. Two minutes after, Mr Para- 
day was on the platform, expounding the nature of the 
agent that had excited them all so much, in language 
that introduced awe and deep feeling where* recently 
nothing but merriment had been. ^ 

’“‘Of the other sections, two were on this occasion hardly 
existent, namely, the Medical and Mechanical. The 
rest were active, and to make up in some degree for 
the failure of these, tlicrc was a sub-section for the new 
science of Ethnology (the characters of nations), which 
abounded in valuable papers. Hereafter, the Medical 
is to appear under the title of the Piiysiological, so as 
to embrace a wider range of subjects. We now propose 
to present notices of a few of tlie most generally inte- 
resting matters brought before the various sections. 

ME DONOm ON CERTAIN GIGANTIC BIBD8 OF FORMER 
TIMES. C 

Tlie existence of slabs ^f the new red sandstone of 
America marked witli footsteps of large birds appa- 
rently of tlie stork species, is well known. As some of 
these animals arc calcidated to have lieen fifteen feet 
high, they were, at first suppnlMd to have no parallel in 
the present state of nature; but this was soon found 
to Iki not the case, as several specimens of the bones of 
a bird not less gigantic have since been sent home from 
New Zealand, where it is spoken of b}' the natives as | 
n*ecntly existing under the name of Moa. There liave also 
l>e<»n discovered by Captain Flinders, on the south coast 
of New Holland, in King George's Bay, some very large 
nests, measuring twenty-six feet in circumference and 
thirty-two inches in height ; resembling, in dimensions, 
some that are descrilied by Captain Cook, as seen by 
him on the north-cast coast of the same island, about 
15 degrees south latitude. It would , appear, l$y some 
communications made to the editor of the Athcnscum, 
that rrofesBor Hitchcock of Massachusetts had suggested 
that these colossal nests belonged to the Moa.„ In con- 
nection with these discoveries is another^froin an op- 
^site quarter. ‘Between the years 1821 and 1823, 
Mr James Burton discovered on the west coast,* or 
Egyptian side of the Ked Sea, jupositc the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, at a place callOT Gebcl Ezzeit, where, 
fdt a considerable distance, the margin of the fea 
inaccessible from the Desert, three colossal nesft within 
the space of one mil& These nests were not in an 
equal state of preserv^on ; but, firoiii one more perfect 
than the (fibers, Im judged thAn to be about fifteen feet 
in height, or, as hP^ig^vedU^ height of a camel and 
its rider. These nests^ferecoroposed of a mass of hete- 
rogeneous materials, piled up in the form of a con|!, and 
sufficiently well put togctlier tonsure adequate soli- 
dity. The diameter of the cone at its base was esti- 
mated as nearly equal to its height, and the apex, whi^ 
terminated in a slight concavity, measured about tifo 
six inches or three feet in diamftcr. The mate- 
rials of which the great mass was composed were sticks 
and weeds, fragments of wreck, and the bones ^f fishes; 
but in one was found the thorax of a man, a silver 
watch made by George ftior, a London watchmaker 
of the last century, celebra|ed throughout the East, and 
in the nest or basin at the apex of the cone,/omd^iece8 
of woollen doth and an old shoe. Tnat tbSe nests had 
been but xe(!ently cons^ni^ted, was suffiidently evident | 


fipn the shoe and watch of /he shipwrecked pilimm, 
whose tattered clothes and whitened bones were found 
at no great distance ; but of what genus or species had 
been the architect and occupant of the structure, Mr 
Burton could not, firom his own observation, determine. 
From the accounts of the Arabs, however, it was pre- 
sumed that these nests had been occupied by remark- 
ably large birds of the stork kind, which had deserted 
tlie coast but a short time previous to Mr Burton’s 
visit. To these facts,’ said Mr Bonomi, ‘ I beg to add 
the following remarks : — ^Among the most ancient re- 
cords of the primeval civilisation of the human ^acse 
that have^bome down to us, there is described, in the 
language the most universally intell^ble, a gigantic 
atork tearing, with respect to a man of ordinary dimen- 
sions, the proportions exhibited in the drawing before 
you, which is faithfully copied from the origin^ docu- 
ment It is a bird of white plumage, straight and large 
beak, long feathers in the tail ; the male bird has a tuft 
at the b£ck of the head, and another at the breast ; its 
habits apparently gregarious. This very remarkable 
painted basso-relievo is sculptured on the wall, in the 
tomb of an officer of the household of I’liaraoh Shufu 
(the Suphis of the Greeks), a monarch of the fourth 
dynasty, who reigned over Egypt while yet a groat part 
of the Delta was intersected by lakes overgrown with 
the pap 3 *ru 8 — while yet the smaller raniiilciiions. of 
the parent stream were inhabited by the crocodile and 
hippopotamus — while yet, as ic would seem, tliat fa- 
voured land had not been visited by calamity, nor the 
arts of peace disturbed by war; so the sculpture in 
these tombs intimate, for there is neither horse norjn- 
strument of war in any one of tliese tombs. At that 
period, the period of tlic building of the Great Pyramid, 
vdiich, according to some writers on Egyxitian matters, 
was in the year 2100 b.c., which, on good authority, is 
the 240th year of tiie deluge, tliis gigantic stork vras an 
Inhabitant of the Dfdte, or its immediate vicinity ; for, 
as tliese very inj»resting documents relate, it was occa- 
sionally entrapi^ by the' peasantry of the Delta, and 
brought with other wild animals, as matters of curiosity, 
to tlie great landholders or farmers of the products of 
the Nilcv-of which circumstance this painted sculpture 
is a representation, the catching of fish and birds, which 
in these days occupied a large portion of the inlmbitants. 
The birds and fish were salted. That this document gives 
no exaggerated account of the bird, maybe presumed 
from tlie just proportion that the quadrupeds, in tlie 
same picture, bear to the men who are leading them ; 
and, from tlie absence of any representation of these 
birds in the less ancient monuments of Egypt, it may 
also be reasonably conjectured they disappeoxed soon 
after the period of the erection of tliese tombs. With 
respect to tlie relation these facts bear to each other, I 
beg to remark, that the colossal nests of Captains Cook 
and Flinders, and also those of Mr James Burton, were 
all on the sea-shore, and all of tliosc about an equfd 
distance from the equator. But wbetlier the Egyptian 
birds, as described in those very ancient sculptures, 
bear any aniilogy to those recorded in the pages of tlie 
great stonefeook of nature (the new red sandstone for- 
mation), or whether they bear analogy to any of the 
species determined by l^fessor Owen from tlie New 
|^calani|foBrils, 1 am not qualified to say, nor is it in- 
^decd the object of ^his paper to discuss ; the intention 
of which being rather to bring together tliese facts, 
and to associate them with that recorded at Gezah, in 
order^ to call the attention of those who have oppor- 
tunity of making further research into this interesting 
matter.’* « 

^ DISTBlBUnON OF PLANTS. 

rrofeSBor Edward Forbes, of King’s College, excited 
great interest in the Natural History section by a curi- 
ous B^ulative paper respecting the distribution of 
plants. He started with tlie proposition, that, admit- 
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Iron, th^ dsBume a spherical form. It is not so wellj 
known that the drops, in these circumstances, remain 
at a minute distance apart from the iron, and that 
the hetft of the plate is not communicated to them. 
M. Boutigny showed on this occasion a red-hot platinum 
cup, with a small quantity of water dancing about in it 
like a globe, of glass, without boilingj? When the metal, 
however, cools down to a certain point, the|Watcr comes 
in contact with it, heat is communicated, boiling takes 
place, and the water quickly evaporates. same 
result is observed when any substance capable or assum- 
ing a globular form is placed on a heated surface ; in 
proof of which the profbssor plaoqd in the heated cup of 
platinum, iodine, ammonia, and same inflammable 
fluid, each of which became globular, and danced 
about like the globule of water, but without emitting 
vapour or smell, or beingii inflamed, till the platinum 
was cooled. M. Boutigny also hcat^ a sUvef weighty 
of the same shape assthe weight of a dock, until it w&s 
Rfl-liot, and then lowered it by a wire into a glass of 
cold water, without there being the slightest indication 
of action in the water, more than if the weight had 
been quite cold. The experimentalist advanced no 
tlieory to account for these peculiar actions, further 
than that a film of vapour intervenes between the 
heated body and the substance, .which prevents the 
communication of heat. The facts, however, he thought 
were of importance in a practical point of view, both in 
the tempering of metals and in the explanation of the 
causea of atcamrboiler exploaiona. From these experi- 
ments, it would appear that, in tempering nietala, if the 
metal be too muen heated, the effect of plunging it i.ito 
water will be diminiahed.^. In ateam-bollera also, if the 
water bo introduced into a heated surface, the bent may 
not be cdbmunicated to the water, and the boiler may 
become red-hot, and without any great emission of 
steam $ until at length, when%tho boiler cools, a vast 
quantity steam may be generated, and the boiler 
burst The last and most curious experiment per- 
formed by M. Boutigny was the freezing of water in a 
red-hot vessel. It has been thus described in the Lite- 
rary Gazette's report * If any substance boils below 
the freezing point of water, that same substance would 
be below its own boiling point ; and therefore water in 
contact would be frozen. Sulphurous add is such a 
substance ; and consequently, sdphurous acid if. an in- 
candescent crudblo in the spheroidal shape is itself 
colder than ice : in addition, however, to its own cold- 
ness, it evaporates when touched by wateih there- 
fore intense cold is produced, and tlie water instantly 
freezes.* The sight of water put into a red-hot crucible, 
and almost instantly turned out ujion the experimenter's 
hand a mass of ice, elicited loud and contiifhed* applause. 

^ VODIFICATION8 OF SHELLS IN SUCCESSIVE STRATA IN 
THE 18LAN]> OF COS. 

Professor Edward Forbes mAe joint cqmmuni- 
t&tion for himself and Captain Sprat, 11.N., on 
markable phenomenon connected with certaki fre/m 
water tertiary strata \n the island cf Cos. In a diagram 
exhibited, three such atrata, marked A, B, and Q, in 
ascendin^nccessira, lay .against a mass of scaglio, aqd 
were unconformafl^ lurmoujjhi^ with a marine forma- 
tion. In stratum A, therff^ere shells of well-known 
species of fresh-water mollosca, especially poludiipi and 
nereitina: as usual, their convol^ons were devoid of 
ribbings or humps. But in stratiRn B, the same shells 
were found with a hump on eacdi cotnvohition ; and in 
stratum C, the same shells had three humps. Thc|e 
were here* appearances of either a transmutation of 
•pedes, or a creation of new spedei, neither of which 
, propositions he was idUing to admit He liipd there- 
suppressed the surprise he felt at the phenomenon 
’; ror upwards of two years, unifl at length a^better ex- 
.jOaikation had occurred to him. It hadbbenascert|diied, 
that when fresh-wster moluscs were put into buckish 
thdr iheUs in time experiAieed « distortion, 
the spec^eould survive and propagate 


^^Hch drcumstanccs. He gms therefore of opinion 
MKan intrusion of the sea had taken place in the fresh- 
water lake in which stratum B was formed, and that 
this had been attended by the destruction of several of 
the weaker-lnnged spedes wUch appear in A, and the 
distortion of the shells of the stronger-lunged (pecteni- 
branebiate) which remained. In stratnm C, more salt 
water had come in, and increased the deformities, as 
described. -There was thus a modifleation of forms, 
but not a change of spedes. At the condusion of this 
paper, which was listened* to with great interest, Mr 
Lyell and other gentlemen present stated othc^ in- 
stances of h cl^iige of figure experienced by fresh-water 
molluscs which had been exposed to the influence of 
colt water. It has the effect ci dwarfing and distorting 
them. 

DR BUCKLAND ON THE AOENCT OF LAND SNAILS IN FORM- 
ING HOLES AND TRACKWAYS IN COMPACT LIMESTONE. 

The l&med doctor here made farther observations on 
a subject which he had brought before the Association 
four years ago, and which, he complainod, had then and 
since been treated with much scepticism. He had found 
limestone at various places (Tenby, Boulogne, Plymouth) 
presenting surfaces downwards, and in these surfaces 
there were holes in which land snails were sheltered. 
In some instances, these hdes were several inches deep, 
and in a few, two or three met togetlier in the interior 
of the stone Dr Buckland said he had found these 
marked surfaces invariably in tlic neiglibourliood of pas- 
tures where snails were numerous ; and so certain was 
their api)earance in certain circumstances, that oftqner 
than once he had, in travelling, pointed to a rock as one 
that would be found marked, and it had proved to be so. 
He exhibited specimens of limestone from several locali- 
ties, showing perforations still containing the shells of 
snails, or furiows leading to the perforations, and he in- 
sisted that these were unlike any that are produced by 
other causes. Jhe fact of their always being on the 
under surfaces of ledge8,*itnd thus presented downwards, 
proved thaHhey were independent of atmospheric causes. 
Ue did not mean that the snaUs required holes for their 
residence ; but he maintained tliat the perforations were 
a result of tliefr slidtering there, and acid exuding from 
their skin being the agent, which wore down the stone. 
Dr Buckland had even made some approach to an ascer- 
tainment of the rate at which the stone becomes per- 
forated. He had found the lower faces of the ledges in 
the wall of Iliehborough castle marked in this manner 
to the depth of about an inch and a half. Richborough 
was a work of the Romans, who had left it fourteen 
hundred years ago. Assuming that the snails com- 
menced operations at that time, it appeared that they 
wrought tlieir way into the stone at the rate of an inch 
in a tiiousand yeara 

The reading of this paper excited some merriment ; 
but the view taken by Dr Buckland of the operation of 
tlic snails was generally acceded to ; and its being one of 
no unimportant character in science, is shown by its 
demolishing an inference which had been drawn from 
certain peiforated rocks, as evidence of a raised bcacli. 
It is now^n, that what a former inquirer deemed to 
have been effected by the wearing action of the sea, was 
the work of a few humble land snails. 

Besides the mee&gs at the seven sections, there were 
general assemblages in the evening at the senate-house : 
the firsts on Thursday evening, was devoted to the 
busixfess of installing the president elects Sir Jolm 
HenoU The^Dean of Ely (Dr Peacock), the presi- 
deH|p the past year, introduced his successor in 
tefialffwhich were almost affecting, from Uie allusion 
they contained to the two men having been competitors 
thirty-two years before for college honours. Sir John, 
on taking the chair, replied with like feeling, and read 
an address embracing a variety of philosophical sub- 
jects. It was painful to find that this eminent person, 
while possessing the usual aopeannoes of health has 



lost the power of making himsdf heard at any oift- 
siderahlo distance. His address has, howeyer, been 
published, and we esftract from it a passage regarding | 
that whi(^ has chiefly distinguished the meeting of this 
yeai^the congress of fiicteorologists. Of these, he 
mentioned as present M. KupflRsr, the Director-Genml 
of the Russian System of Magnetic and Meteorological 
Observation; M. Ermann, the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator and meteorologist; Baron Von Seftenborg; M. 
Kreil, Director of the.lmperial Observatoiy at Prague; 
MLBoguslawski, Director of the Kc^al Prussian Obser- 
y^ry at Breslau— all of whom had come on purpose to 
afford to the meeting the benefit of their*advicc and 
experience. ‘Every member,’ said Sir John, ‘ is aware 
of the great exertions which have been made during 
the last five years, on the part of the British, Rusbian, 
and several other foreign governments, and of our own 
East India Company, to furnish data on tlic most ex- 
tensive and systematic scale, fur elucidating the great 
problems of terrestrial magnetism and meteorology, by 
the establishment of a systetn of observatories all over 
the world, in which the phenomena arc registered at 
instants strictly simultancouSf and at intervals of two 
hours throughout both day and night With the par- 
ticulars of these national institutions, and of the multi- 
tude of local and private ones of a similar nature both 
in Europe, Asia, and America, working on the same 
concerted plan, so far as the means at their di8|M)snl 
enable them, I need not detain you: neither need I 
enter into any detailed explanation of ttie system of 
magnetic surveys, both by sea and land, whicli have 
boon executed, or are in progress, in connexion with, and 
based upon, tlie observations carried on at the flxed 
stations. These things form the bubject of special 
annual reports, wliich the committee appointed for ilie 
purpose have laid before us at our several meetings, 
ever since the commeneement of the undertaking ; and 
the most rcccnlrof whieli will be read in tlie Physical 
section of the present meeting, in its Regular course. It 
is suffleient for me to observe, that tlie result lias been 
the accumulation of an enormous mass of lAost valuable 
observations, whicli are now, and have been for some 
time, in the^urse of publication ; and when thorouglily 
digested and discussed, as tlicy are sure to be, by the 
talent and industry of niagnctists and meteorologists, 
both in this countiy and abroad, cannot fail to place 
tliosc sciences very iar indeed in advance of their actual 
state.* • 

The general meeting of Priday evening was distin- 
guished by a singularly able and iiicid popular exposition 
of the subject of the cartli’s magnetism by the astronomer- 
royal, Professor Aircy. On Saturday evening there was 
a promenade, which excited little interest On Monday, 
Mr Murchison treated tlie members witli a discourse on 
the geology of Russia, which subject he lias been en- 
gaged in investigating for five years, and on which 
he is about to publish an elaborate work. It appears 
that the various formations of that vast region present^ 
mainly the same records of animal life as tlie corre- ' 
spending strata in England, thus adding t| the cvidcucc 
that these formatLons are chronicles of Ac advance of 
life from mean to exalted forms during cei^aiii definite 
eras of the earth’s existence. The surfaces covered by 
single formations in Russia, are in some inatanexss as 
large os the wh(de of England^ , Mr Murenison alio 
showed that there formerly exi^d in Russia a huge 
Mediterranean sea, whose boundaries were from the 
Volga to the sea of Azof, the Caspian extending to an 
immense distance, even to Chinese Tartary. 

On the evening of Tuesday thereewas another pro- 
menade, which was enlivened by the exhibitios'of Mr 
Armstrong’s magnetioo-dectric machine. The last 
evening meeting, on Wednesday, was devoted to general 
business, and brought firom the chiefs of the Association 
several eloquent speeches. It was now announced that 
the next meeting should take place in Southiftnpton in 
the month of Srotember 1846, under the presidi^oy of 
MrMurchiion. » 


The Association, during the week of the meeting, 
had the privilege of entree to the observatoiy, a little 
way out of town, to the college halls, diapcls, libraries, 
and museums, and to a model-room where a few curious 
objects had been collected. Amongst tliese we were most 
struck by a series of preparations in the anatomy of the 
invertebrate animals, the work of Mr Goadby, This 
gentleman has devoted an ingenious and indmatigable 
mind for fi A-and-twenty years to such preparations, and 
he liaa now attained a degree of dexterity in the work, 
which leaves everything of the kind at an immeasurable 
distance. First, dismissing the cylindrical bottles, as 
distorting all objects, pl^ed insthem, he adopts cubical 
glass cases, formed of soldered plates, through which 
each feature is seen in its exact proportions. Second, 
he presents animals in various appearances : one case, 
for instance, will give tlicgalimentary system ; another 
the nefvous; and ^o on. He even studies by what 
tsolour of paper, as a backgroundt he can best bring out 
the lineaments of the objects. Tlicse preparations v^we 
universally admired; and the preparer cxdtcd much 
amusement when he took out a brooch containing a 
beetle so perfectly preserved in spirits, tliat not a sli^e 
of colour on its wings was tarnished. 

Tlio hospitalities of the colleges on this occasion were 
of a moderate kind, and there was little of that mutual 
flattery in which such bodies are apt to. indulge on 
social occasions. We would still remark, that, to per- 
sons like ourselves, of whom there must be many, who 
come for the love of science alone, and enjoy but little 
acquaintance with its cultivators, there sometimes ap- 
pAirs a slight oifensivcncss in a certain tone of over- 
good fellowship which frequently bursts out amongst 
the leaders of the Association in public. There is some- 
thing provoking in it to the uninitiated. Turning to a 
graver matter, we cannot but sympathise a little in the 
disappointment so oftuii felt by the piililic wit h regard 
to the matters brought forward at the Asso(‘iation. 
There are many valuable isolated facts, bitt there never 
is such a thing as a comprehensive view of n.ature in 
any of her departments. At the beginning of Ihc Royal 
Society, men were bringing forward observations on 
particular matters: they are doing the same at tliis 
day, though six generations have meanwhile gone to 
dust Common minds sec no sense in this wasting of 
life iq the establishment of new s|)ecies of moths and 
ascertiiiiment of new laws presiding over the healing 
of bodies. They call for something either olfering great 
prnctllal advantages, or opening up new and better 
views of the relation in which we stand to the great 
agencies external to ourselves. It is all very well to 
decry rash generalisation; but while science professes 
to sho^ merely a collection of bricks towards the build- 
ing of a house, it will never get any credit as an 
dtohitect, and the popular apprehension of the valuc^f 
Us researches will be dubious and obscure. 

^ 

* uASCENT OF MAUNA LOA. 

Of the thousands whom dcscrii^^on has rendered familiar 
with .dStna, .V esuviuB, and Hecla, few may have even 
heard of the equally ifh posing ’phcuoiiicna^hat present 
themselves to 'the naTi|s;;|gr of thoTacific. Among the 
fteiy cones and simmering craters of Polynesia, tho;ic of 
Hawaii, one of the Sandwich islands, are by far the vest 
gigantic— thuir el^^tioii being such as to retain a per- 
petual cap 3 f snoug though situated directly under the 
.tropics. Hawniiim memorable for the murder of Captaw 
SCook, is of an irregular form, fully 260 miles in cir- 
cumference, aiSl from shore to shoro entirei^of volcanic 
origin. So extremely irregular is its surface^ that not a 
I square^iile of level ground is to be found ; in fact, it 
may be said to be one vast mountain, or rather congeries 
of'<noui^ain8| having a common base, and. heaving^ their 
co^ to the height of thirteen, fourteen, and sixteen 
thomand feet above the leviJtof^Uia sea. The three most 
I remarkable prominences are Mauna Kea, Manna Loa, and 
I Mauna Huadalai, that of Loa being stUlin active combiii- 
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tioiiy a 3 id*?QiDitix^ forth floods of lava from vanous points 
cf its su^foSe. This mountain is described as a wt 
dome, sixty miles in diameter, and nearly three miles in 
height, having a shoulder or terrace on its eastern slope, 
In which''-is situated the active crater of Kilaue^ unsur- 
passed for grandeur and magnitude by any similar phe- 
nomena. It is thus that Mauna Loa hu been an object of 
the greatest interest to navigators ever since the discoveiy 
of these islands, and that ire have had acetunts of the 


botanist. Dr Gardner, and by the recent Exploring Expe- 
dition of the United States. In the beginning of 1841, the 
officers of this expedition pitched their surveying tent on 
the hugest scalp, gaugednind fathoqied the craters, cooked 
their in the steam fissures— altogether accomplishing 

a sojourn replete with the most spirited adventure. A 
brief outline of the commander’s narrative cannot fail to 
interest and inform the reader. 


fully equipped for arthiee weeks* sojourn, the party 
eeismenoed their ascent on the 10th of December 1840. 
Having reached Olaa, 1188 feet above the level of the 
sea, they halted to rest and inspect their forces. From 
this point, they had no distinct path to follow, but 
scrainbled over masses of lava. After considerable labour, 
reached the great plain of the volcano, at an eleva- 
tion of 4000 feet, where Mauna Loa burst upon them in 
idl its grandeur. * The dav,* proceeds the narrator, * was 
extremely fine, the atmo^here pure and clear, except a 
few flying clouds, and this immense dome rose before us 
from a plain some twenty miles in breadth. 1 had not 
until then formed any adequate idea of its magnitude 
and height. The whole dome appeared of a bronze colotr, 
and its uninterrupted smoot^ outline was relieved against 
the deep blue of a tropical sky. Masses of clouds were 
floating around it, throwing their shadows distinctly on 
its sides, to which th^ gave occasional relief and vaneiy. 
There was a bluish haze resting pn the plain, that appa- 
rently gave it great distance, ^ough this was partially 
countenusted fljr the distinctiveness of the dome. 1 now, 
for the first time, iolt the magnitude of the task I had 
undertaken. 

* So striking waa the mountain, that I was surprised 

and disappointed when called upon by my friend Dr 
Judd to look at the crater of Kilauea; for 1 saw no- 
thing before us but a huge pit, black, ill-looking, and 
totally different fiom what I had anticipated. ^ There 
were no jets of ^re, no eruptions of heated stones, no cones, 
nothing but a depression, that, in the midst of the vast 
plain by which it is surrounded, appeared small ii jd in- 
significant. At the further end was what appeared a 
small cherry-red ^ot, whence vanour was issuing, and 
condensing above into a doud of silvery brightness. This 
doud, however, was moib glorious than ang 1 had ever 
beheld, and the sight of it alone would have repaid the 
trouble of coming thus far. « 

* We hurried to the edge of the cavity, in order to get 

a view of its interior, and as wo approadicd, vapour iwu- 
ing^from numerous cracks showed that we were paseng 
over ground beneath which fire was raging. The ipshingi 
of the wind past us waa as if it were drawn inwards to 
smport the comhustioiinof some mighty conflagration. 
Wnen the e jge is reached, the utent of the cavity be- 
comes apparent, and^its depth became sensible by com- 
parison with the figures of our party who had 

already descended. The vastness thus made sensible, 
transfixes the mind with astonishmenL and every instant 
the impression of grandeur and magn|mde iflereases. To 
give on idea of its capacity, the city X.New Y ork might 
be placed within it, and when at itslMMi, would bes 
hardly noticed ; for it is three and a half miles long, two* 


ledge surrounds it at the depth of six hundred and sixty 
mtf wd thence to the bottom is three hundred andfldghty- 
pm feet. Tlie bottom looks, in the dsytime, like an4ap 
of Mouldering ruins. The descent to the ledg^appclM 

io 

® ^ volcano, on 


its western side, and the natives busied themselves in 
building temporary huts to sheftter them from the cold 
blast that rushed by. All this was accomplished, and 
we had time to take another vio^ of the* crater before 
dark. 

* All usual ideas of volcanic craters arc dissipated upon 
seeing this. There is no elevated cone, no igneous matter 
or rocks ejected beyond tho rim. The banks appear os if 
built of massive blocks, which are in places cloth^ with 
ferns, nourished by the issuing vapours. What is won- 
derful in the day, becomes ten tim^ more m at night. 
The immense pool of cherry-red liquid lava, in a staV^ of 
violent ebiUlition, illuminates the whole expanse, and 
flows in alF directions like water, while the illuminated 
doud hangs over it like a vast canopy. 

c * We sat on its northern bank for along time in silence, 
until one of the party proposed we should endeavour to 
reach the bank nearest to and over the lake ; and having 
placed ourselves under the direction of Mr Drayton, we 
follovred him along the edge of the western bank ; but 
although ne had bc^ over the ground the day before, he 
now lost his way, and we found ourselves still on the 
upper bonk, after walking two or three miles. Wc tlicn 
resolved to return to the first place that appeared suitable j 
for making a descent, and at last one was found, which, j 
however, proved steep and rugged. In the darkness we | 
got many a fall, and received numerous bruises ; but \vc 
wero too near the point of our destination to turn back j 
without fully satisfying our curiosity. We finally reached ^ 
the second ledge, and soon came to the edge of it : wc ; 
were then directly over the pool or lake of fire, at the ^ 
distance of about five hundred feet above it ; and the i 
light was so strong, that it enabled me to read the smallest : 
print. This pool is fifteen hundred feet long by one thou- 
sand wide, and of an oval figure. 

* 1 was struck W'ith the absence of any noise, except a 
low munouring like that which is heard from the boiling | 
of a thick liquip. The ebullition was (as is the case where ( 
the heat is applied to ono side of a rcsscl) most vin- ; 
lent near the northern side. The vapour and steam that 
were constantly elcaping vfCrc so rarefied not to im- 
pede the view, and only became Tisiblc in the bright 
cloud above us, which seemed to sink and rise alternately. 
We occasionally perceived stones, or masses of red-hot 
matter, ejected to the height of about scvcfllty feet, and 
falling back into the lake again. 

*Thc lake was apparently rising, and wanted but a few 
feet of overflowing its banks. When 1 began to reflect upon 
the position we weri' in, its insecurity, and the vast and 
deep fires beneath, with the high basaltic walls encom- 
passing us on all sides, the sulphureous fuincs and broad 
glare, throwing such enonnous masses of stone in strong 
relief by their own fusion, I found it diflicult to compre- 
hend how such a reservoir can thus be pent up, and be 
viewed in such close proximity, without accident or danger. 
The whole party was perfectly silent, and the countenance 
of each individual expressed the feeling of awe and wonder 
which 1 felt in so great a degree myself, and which the 
scene was so well c^culated to excite.’ 

Having^ determined to encamp at Kilauea for a few 
days, the expiration of the crater was the next subject 
that engaged their attention. This was done with great 
difficulty ai^no little danger. * The pathway leads down 
on the nortfl-east side over frightful chasms, sometimes 
on a mere edge of earth, and on rocks rent asunder to the 
dgpth ofcscvcral hundred feet. Through those fissures 
steam issues, which, %§ it reaches the upper part, con- 
denses, and gives nourishment to masses of ferns, and an 
abundance of small bushes (vaccinlum), bearing a small 
beny ofian ameable flavour, called by the natives obcla. 
The descent, however, is not in reality difficult, except in 
a few places, wherff it n^ttlres some care in passing over 
the baSIltic blocks, that 'are here piled in confused heaps. 
On approaching the black ledge, which from above ap- 
peared level Md smooth, it is seen to be covered with j 
laige .pieces of lav^ rising in places into cones thirty or | 
fhrty feeyiigh, which are apparently bound down by huge 
i^rtubus masses, which surround them like cables. In 
other places these are stretched leng&wise on the level 
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ledge, and look like hide^s fie^ seipcnts with black rim. Like the black ledge, it was not found* to hare 
TitreouB ecalee, that occanonally give out smoke, and in the level and even surface it had appeared from above 
some cases fire. « to possess : hilloct» and ridges, from twenty to thirty 

* The immense space which I havo described the crater feet high, ran across it, and were in some places sc per- 

as covering, is gradually filled with the fluid mass of lava pendicular, as to render it difficult to pass ovlr them, 
to a certain pouit, above which the walls, or the surround- The distance th^ traversed below was deceptive, and they 
ing soil, are no longer able to bear the pressure ; it then had no means of ascertaining it but by the time it took to 
finds vent by an eruption, previous to which, however, a walk it, which was upwards of two hours, from the north 
large part that is next to the walls of the crater has in a extreme of |be bottom to the margin of the large lake, 
measure become cooled, and remains fixed at the level it It is extremely difficult to reach this lake, on account of 
had attained. After the enmtion, the central mass there- its oveiflowing at short intervals, which does not allow 
fora al^ne subsides three or four hundred feet, and leaves the fluid mass time to cool. The nearest approach that 
the portion that has become solid, forming a kind of tor- any one of the party mad* to it at this time was about 
race or shelf : this is what constitutes the ** black ledge,** fifteen hundred or twe^thousand fbet ; they were then near 
and is one of the most striking features of the crater. Its enough to bum their shoes and light their sticks in the 
surface is comparatively level, though somewhat uneveif, lava whith had overflowed during the preceding night, 
and is generally coated with a vitreous, and in some places *Thc smaller lake was well viewed from a slit'b t emi- 

a scoriaceous lava, from half an inch to an inch thick, ncnce. This lake was slighlly in action ; the globules (if 
very iridescent and brittle. In walking over this crust, Ipgc masses of red fluid lava, several tons in weight, can 
it crumbles and cracks under the feet : it sc^s to be ne so called) were seen heaving up fit regular intervals, six 
easily decomposed, and in some places had lost^ts lustre, or eight feet in height ; and smaller ones were throaiiAjp 
having acquired a grayish colour, and become friable. to a much greater elevation. At the distance of fifty feet, 

* To walk on the black ledge is not always safe, and no gases were to be seen, nor was any steam evident, yet 
persons who venture it are compelled for safety to carry a thin smokc-like vapour arose from the whole fluid sur- 
a pole, and feel before they tread over the deceitful path, face : no puflis of smoke were perceived at any time. 

as though they were moving on doubtful ice. The crack- ‘At first, it seemed quite possible to pass over the con- 
ling noise made in walking over this crisp surface (like a gealed surface of the lake to within reach of the fluid, 
coating of blue and yellow glass) rcHcinblcs that made by though the spot on which they stood was so hot as to re- 
treading on frozen snow in very cold weather. Here quire their sticks to be laid down to stand on. This idea 
and there are seen dark pits and vaulted caverns, with was not long indulged in, for in a short time the fluid 
heated air rushing from them. Large and extended mass began to enlarge : presently a portion would crack, 
cracks arc passed over, the air issuing from which, at a and exhibit a bright-red glare ; then in a few moTnents 
tcaiperntiire of lItU degrees, is almost stifling. Masses thf lava stream would issue through, and a portion 
an; surmounted that it would seem as if the accuruu- would speedily split off*, an^ suddenly disappear in the 
latcd weight of a few persons would cause to lupplc over, liquid mass. This kind of action went on until the lake 
and plunge the whole into the fiery pool beneath. • had extended itself to its outer bank, and had approached 

* On approoohiTig the litrgc lake at the southern end of to within fifteen feet of their position, when the guide 
the crater, the heat becomes almost too sv fling to hear, said it wss high time to^makc a retreat.’ 

I shall not soon forget my eirqdoyinent therein, in niea- The crater now described being, as already stated, on a 
suring a base to ascertain the ^extent ai]d capacity of the shoulder of the hill, the summit or great dome impending 
lake^ of which some account be given hereafter. At over it remained to be scaled. The ascent was accordingly 
about two-thirds of the distance from the narth end are commenced on the 18th of December, and proved fully 
extensive sulphur banks, from the fissures in which much more fatiguing and hazardous than the previous part of 
steam is continually escaping: in these fissures are seen the journey. As they ascended, every trace of vegetation 
many beautiiul crystals adhering to tlleir sides; while disappear^ ; fierce blasts swept the mountain side ; snow 
on the bank itsedf, some specimens of sulphate of copper, begau to fall ; and the thermometer went down succcs- 
in beautiful blue crystals, were found. sively^o 2.?, 18, and 15 degrees. It stood at this, with a 

‘ From many plaws on the black ledge a bluish smoke hdtvy fall of snow, when they reached the suminit — 
wassociiiHsuiiig,8mellingstroiiglyofttilphur, and marked 13,70*0 feet above the level of the ocean. * Nothing can 
by an cffloresceiico of a white tasteless powder among the ezcee<Athe devastation of the mountain : the whole area 
cavities : this it was difficult to detach without scalding of it is one mass of lava, that has at one time been thrown 
the fingers. There were many cracks where our sticks out in a fluid state from its terminal crater. There is no 
were set on fire, and some places in the vaulted chambers sand or other rock ; nothing but lava, on whichever side 
beneath where the rock might be seen red-hot. the eye Is turned. To appearance, it is of ditferent ages, 

* The black ledge is of various widths, from six hun- some of very ancient date, though as yet not decomposed ; 

dred to two thousand feet. It extends all around the a£d the alternations of heat and cold, with rain and snov, 
cavity, but it is seldom possible to pass around that por- seem to have united in vain for its destruction.’ ^ Having 
tion of it near the bumiiig lake, not only on account of attained the summit of the mountain, which exhibited all 
the stifling fumes, but of the intense heat. In retuniing thcstraces of an extinct volcano, * the sight was surp^ss- 
from the neighbourhood of the lake to the point where we ^ngly g^id. In the distance, the island of Maui emerged 
began the ascent, we were one hour and ton minutes of from and broke the line of the deep blug horizon, while its 
what wo considered hard walking ; and in mother hour lower side was dimmed by a wbtoish haze, that seemed to 
we reached the top of the bank. This will probably give unite it to the island of Jjlawaii. Thcsaiue huge enveloped 
the best idea of its extent, and the distanoelo be passed the hills of Kohala on our right, and toe western extremity 
over in the ascent from the black ledge, which was found of Hawiui. Nearer itfijeuwaa Hualalai, the third great 
six hundred and sixty feet below the rim. * • mountain of Hawaii, up whose sides a compact mass of 

*To the bottom of the crater |i^was a dqgoentat whileflcecydoudsvas impelled by the sea-br^ze. To our 
the north-west angle of the )|>laGik ledge, where a portion of xxfgbt rose in bolAie^ Mauna Kea, covered with its snowy 
it had fallen in, and afforded an incUned plane to the mantle ; an d at oii r feet was spread out, between the three 
bottom. This at first appeared smooth ymd eesrf to de- ^reat roountffiiT^he black plain of lava, overhung by a 
Bccnd, but on trii4 proved somewliat dUEkult, tor tltere musky pall of ql^vds. All toese features were so blended 
were many fissures crossing the p gfh at n^wJUigle^ whicii into each other by the mist, as to exhibit a tone of harmony 
it was necessary to get over, and the Titreous enn was so that could hardly be conceived^ considering the raricty 
full of sharp spiculsB, os to injure the hands and cut the of the Arms, characters, a^ distances of the objects, and 
shoes at every step. Messrs Waldron and Drayton, aflier wbirii seemed to blend earth, sea, and sky into one. I 
mu^ toil, finally reached the floor of the crater. This ww eat nevA hope again to witness so sublime a scene, to gaze 
afterwards ascertfuned to be three hundred and eighty- cn ^icb excited such feelings, that X felt relieved when 
four feet briow the black ledge, making the whole o^th 1 turned from it 4o engage in the duties that had called 
nine hundred and dghty-aeyeh^t below the northern me to the spot.* 
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OpttnilioM wve now eomnienced for their surrej* A 
nde endoBuro of clinkerB and Bcorus was built forty 
feet dietant from the edge of the terminal crater ; the 
tentB were erected ineide ; and everything bo diBj^Bed 
as to render tolqrable a temperature Varying in one 
day from 84 to 13 degrees. The attendants, most of 
whom had boon left at variouB stations below, now 
brought the Burveyors supplies of food water, and 
thus they wore enabled to prosecute their observations, 
and examine the phenomena of the tenuinal crater, 
without obstruction. This crater, or rather cratbrs — for 
there are two, sqmrated by a narrow pai-tition of com- 
pact lava and clinkers-j-is an'immensc depression, with 
an elevated brim about twenty nTilesJn circumference, 
which gradually iKrows by successive ledgos to the 
depth of eight or nine hundred feet. It has been dor- 
mant for many years, but is still filled with fissures 
and caverns, which emit stelm and sulphureousi vapours. 
* Dr Judd, the scrgcai^t* o.>^d Brookf, descended into the 
cyater ; they made the descent on the east bank among 
large blocks of lava, and reached the bottom in about 
an hour. There they were surrounded by huge clinkers 
and ridges, running generally north and south in lines 
across the crater ; between these was the pahoihoi, or 
smooth lava. They passed over these obstructions to 
the south-west, and found in places many salts, among 
which were sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime. Four- 
fifths of the way across was a hill two hundred feet high, 
composed of scoria and pumice, with fissures emitting 
sulphurous acid gas. To the west was a plain full of 
cracks and fissures, all emitting more or less steam and 
gas. They found the west wall pcqicndicular ; its lower 
strata were composed of a gray basalt. For ihree-foui&s 
of the distance up it had t dingy yellow colour ; above 
this there arc a number of thin layers, apparently dipping 
to the south-west with the slope of the mountain. They 
also visited many steam cracks on the north-east side, 
from which fumes of sulphurous *acid gas were omitted ; 
no hydrogen was found in the gas, which extinguished 
flame without producing explosion.’ 

On the 13th of January preparations were made for the 
descent, and this they accomplished by the same route, 
but with greater difficulty, os many of the men were worn 
out, their shoes gone, and not a few suficriiig severely 
from the mountain sickness. On their way they again 
halted at Kilauea, where Dr Judd,, anxious to obtain 
some rare specimens of lava, as well as a vcsselfuh^f ^lo 
molten matter, met with a very narrow escape. He had 
descended into a small detached crater thirty-eight feet 
deep by two hundred in diameter; smoko and a little 
igneous matter were issuing from a small cone in its 
centre ; but with this exception, a crust of solid lava 
covered the bottom. While advancing downwards, *hc 
saw and hcanl a slight movement in the lavd about fifty 
feet from him, whidi was twice repeated, and curiosity 
1 JQ him to turn to approach the place whore the iiiotidn 
occurred. In an instant the crust was broken asunder by 
a terrific heave, and a jet of molten lava, full fiflccu feet 
in diameter, rose to the height of about forty-fivo Tcct 
with a most appalliug noise. He iDstantly turned, €ot the 
pux]pose of escaping, but found that he ww now under a 
projecting ledge, wMch fl{>poBed his ascent, and that the 
place whereAe had descended ww some feet distant. The 
heat was already to^ great to peguit him to turn his face 
towards it, and was every molMnt increasing ; while the 
violence of the throeB, which shook the rock boneat^ his 
feet, augmented. Although he considered his life as lost, 
he did not omit the means for preser^ng^t ; but offering 
a mental prayer for the Divine aid, h A^BSs^ although in 
vain, to scale the projecting rock. While thus engag^f^ 
he called in English upon his native atteikdauts for aid ; 
and looking upwards, saw ihe firiendly hand of Kalumo 
—who on this fearful occasion had not lAandoned his 
spiritual guide and friend-— extended towards him. Eio 
ho could grasp it, the fiery jet again rose above t^ir 
heads, and Kalumo shrunk l^k, scorched and terrinki, 
until, excited by a second appeal, he again stretched 
his hand, and seizing Dr Judd’s with a grant’s grasp, their 
joint eflbrti placed him on t^p ledge. Another momenti | 


and all aid would have been uaaviuling to save Dr Judd 
from perishing in the fiery deluge.* 

After much breakneck an'd foolhardv adventure among . 
the craters, steam fissures, and fumiroles of Kilauea, the 
party made their final doscenHi), which was accomplished 
after an absence of forty-two days ; * and it was delight- 
ful,’ adds the narrator, *to feel ourselves as it were at 
home again, after so arduous and fatiguing an expedition.’ 

SIR WALTER SCOTT AND WILLIAM LAIDLAW. 

COKCLUPING AUTICLE. * 

The subsequent intercourse of Mr Laidlaw with tlic 
great minstrel may be traced with sufficient minuteness 
ia l^oekhart’s Life of Scott. After some unsuecjessful 
speculations and considerable losses, the * gentle forester’ 
went to reside permanently at Abbotsford. He planned, 
carried out, or assisted in the rural improvements — 
8U])crintcndcd the planting or thinning of the woods 
(an oociif ation equally dear to Sir Walter), looked after 
the tenants and lal)ourcrs— or, when the day was stormy 
or the season severe, joined the ‘genius of the place’ in 
his antique library or sisxdy, and occasionally wrote to 
his dictation. Latterly, when the evil days had come 
to Abbotsford, he was a co*'8tant amanuensis some 
hours every morning — the anTrious novelist looking 
with eager and morbid haste towards the completion of 
his task, and watching each successive loaf as it was 
written and laid on the pile of paper. When his mind 
was entire, he threw olF his images and conceptions 
with careless ease and facility. ‘ T never saw him iiiueh 
elated or excited in composition,’ said Laidlaw; ‘hut 
one morning when he was out of doors concocting that 
simple but humorous song, Donald Caird. I watched 
him limping along at good five miles an hour, along the 
ridge or sky-line opposite Kaesidc, and when lie came 
in, he recited ^o me the fruits of his walk.’ In dictating 
any part of his novels, he seemed not 'to attend to the 
expression, but to the continuity of his tale or dialogue. 

He had obviously arrangbfl his plot and incidents for 
the day ere»)ie descended from his bedroom, and the 
style he left to eliancc. His memory was an inexhaust- 
ible repertory, so that Hogg, in his moments of super- 
exaltation and Vanity, used to say that, if he bad the 
shirra's memory, he would beat him as a poet ! 

According to Mr Laidlaw, Scott did not like to speak 
alwut his novels after they were published, but was fond 
of canvoBsiDg the merits and peculiarities of the charac- 
ters while he was engaged in the composition of the story. 

‘ He was peculiarly anxious,’ says Mr Laidlaw, ‘ respect- 
ing the success of llcbccca in Ivanhoe. One morning, 
as we were walking in the woods after our forenoon’s 
labour, 1 expressed my admiration of the character, and, 
after a sliort pause, he broke out with— “ Well, I think * 
1 shall make something of my Jewess.” Latterly, he 
seemed to indulge in a retrospect of the useful effect of 
his labours. In one of these serious moods, I remarked 
tliat one circumstance of the highest interest might and 
ought to yield him very great satisfaction; namely, that 
his narrativtf were the best of all reading for young 
people. I hall found that even his friend Miss Edge- 
worth had pot such power in engaging attention. His 
novels had the power, beyond any other writings, of 
arottsinf^be better passions and finer feelings, and the 
xfloral cfliect of all Qds, I added, when one looks for- 
ward ta several gpneritions— every one acting upon an- 
other — ^must be immense. I well recollect the place 
where we were walking at this time— on the road re- 
turning firom the hill towards Abbotsford. Sir Walter 
was silent for a nute or two, but 1 observed his eyes 
filled with tears.’ 

Of all his contemporaries Scott spoke kindly and 
warmly: be seemed to be entirely ftiee from literary 
jealousy.- *1 bod many conversations with him,' Laid- 
law remarks^ ' concerning the life and poetry of Byron, 
particulflfrly after the date of a visit paid to Abbotsford 
by Lady Byron. He seemed to regret very much that 
Byron and he had not been thrown more together. Ito 
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felt the influence he hod UTcr his great contemporary’s 
mind, and said there was so much in it that was very 
good and very eleratcifl, that any one whom he mu(m 
liked could, as he thought, have withdrawn him from 
many of his errors.’ * 

The following note Laidlaw is interesting both 
on account of the fact and the opinion it contains : — 

* I have more than once (such was his modesty) heard 

Sir Walter assert that, had his father left him an estate 
of L.500 or L.600 a-y^r, he would have spent his time 
in i|}iBccllaneous reading, not writing. This, to a cer- 
tain extent, might liavc been the case; and had he pur- 
chased the property of Broadracadows, in Yafrow, as he 
at one time was very anxious to do, and when the 
neighbouring land was in the possession of independenti 
proprietors, the effect might have been the same. At 
Abbotsford, surrounded by little lairds, most of them 
ready to sell their lands as soon as he had money to ad- 
vance, the impulse to exertion was incessant: for tlie 
desire to possess and to add increased with cw'iy new 
acquisition, until it became a passion of no small power. 
Then came tlie hope to be a large landed proprietor, end 
to found a family.’ • 

• The correspondence between Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr Laidlaw was chiefly devoted to their rural concerns. 
When the poet was in Edinburgh attending to his ofii- 
cial duties as clerk of session, he sighed for Abbotsford 
and the country, and took the liveliest interest in all that 
was going on under the superintendence of his friend. 
Passages like the following remind us of the writings of 
Gilpin and Price on forest and picturesque scenery : — 

’ G^rge must stick in a few wild roses, honeysuckles, 
and sweet-briers, in suitable places, so as to produce the 
luxuriance wc see in the woods which nature plants 
herself. Wc injure tlie eflTect of our plantings, so far as 
licauty is concerned, very much by neglecting under- 
wood.’ * I want to know how you are forming your glades 
of hard-wood. Try to make them come handsomely in 
contact with each other, wliich^you can^nly do by look- 
ing at a distance on the spot,**thcn and tlierc shutting 
your eyes as you have done when n child lo(lking at the 
Arc, and forming an idea of the saino landscape %vith 
glades of woodland crossing it Get out of your ideas 
about expense. It is, after all, hut throwing away the 
price of the plantini^. If I were to buy a picture worth 
L.500, nobody would wonder much. Now, if 1 choose 
to lay out L.100 or L.200 to make a landscape of my 
estate hereafter, and add so much ntorc to its value, 1 
certainly do not do a more foolish tiling. I mention 
this, that you may not feel limited, so much as you might 
in other cases, by the exact attention to pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but consider the whole on a liberal scale. 
We are too apt to consider plantations as a subject of 
the closest economy, whereas beauty and taste have 
even a marketable value after the efihets come to be 
visible. Don’t dot the plantations with small patches 
of hard-wood, and always consider the ultimate effect’ 

In the midst of his business details, Scott’s pecu- 
liar humour and felicity of illustration are ]icrpctu- 
ally breaking out Hia relation of the sintdest oueur- 
renoc is vivid and characteristic. A high wind in 
Edinburgh, in Januoiy 1818, he thus notice%: — *I had 
more than an anxious thought about you all durhig 
tbc gale of wind. The Gothic pinnadca wem blown 
from the top of Bishop Sandford’s Episcopal chapeP 
at tlie end of Prince’s Street, anfl broke through the 
roof and flooring, doing great damage. This was sti(dL- 
ing the horns of the mitre into the belly of the church. 
The devil never so wdl deserved the title of Prince of 
the power of the air since he lias blown dovm this 
handsome chnrch, and left the uglv mau of new build- 
ing standing on the Nortli Bridge.’ 

We odd a few more sentences : — * Political publica- 
tions must always be caricatures. As for tlie mob of 
great cities whom you accuse me of despising too much, 
1 think it is im|x)S8ible to err on that side, iley are 
the very ridHinga of society, in which every usefhl 
cinder is, by various processes, withdrawn, and nothing 


left but dust, ashes, and flltb. Mind, I mean the mob' 
of cities, not the lowest people in the country, who 
often, and indeed usually, have both character and intel- 
ligence.’ • 

‘ 1 am made president of the Boyol Society [1820], 
so I would h:we you in future respect my opinion in. 
the matter of chuckie-atanes, caterpillars, fulminating 
powder, and ml such wonderful works of nature. T feel 
the spirit coming on me, and never pass an old quarry 
witlioutthe desire to rake it like a ciiidcr-sifter.’ 

Scott’s opinion of modern Getliic architecture is thus 
incidentally announced. JYhen in London in 182 L, ho 
writes— 1 have got a very good plan from Atkinson 
for my addition, but 1 do not like||iie outside, which 
is modern Gothic, a style 1 hold to to equally false and 
foolish. Blore and I have been at* work to Scottlfy it, 
by turning battlements intg bartisans, and so on. I 
think w(f have strueje out a picturesque, appropriate, 
afld entirely new line of architecture.’ 

Abbotsford must certainly be considered picturcsqn3f 
but it is a somewhat incongruous pile, and without the 
beautiful garden-screen in front, the general eifcct would 
be heavy. Here is another serai) — 

‘Dkaii Willie — I am glad to send you the Maga 
[Blackwood’s Magazine], which continues to be clever. 

I hope for two or three happy days on the brac-sidcs 
about the birthday [4th of J unej. Blackwood has been 
assaulted by a fellow who came from Glasgow on pur- 
pose, and returned second l)est. The bibliopole is like 
tlie little French lawyer, who never found out he could 
flght till he was put to it, and was then for cudgelling 
all tud sundry. You never saw anything so wliinisical. 

* * I think often, of cou|^c, abiiut niy walks, and | 
I am sickening to descend into the glen at the little < 
waterfall by steps. Wc could cut e.KcelleDt ones out 
where the quarry has been. It is the only way we 
shall ever make what Tom Purdie calls a neat job, for a 
dcc‘p descent Mill be ugly, and difliciilt to keep. I M'ould 
[ilaiit betwixt the stair and the cascade, so os to hide 
the latter till you came down to the bottom.’ 

Tlie employment of the people about Abbotsford 
seems to have engaged niueh of Sir Walter’s attention, 
and on such subjects his vicM's M'ere patriotic and 
enlightened. In a letter dated December 18 B), he 
says — * Above all, 1 M'ould employ the people in drain- 
ing wl^revcr it is necessary, or may be improved. In 
this way many hands may Ixj employed, and to the per- 
manent advantage of the property. Why not drain the j 
sheep-^lk to purpose ? As it is niy intention to buy 
no books, and avoid all avoidable expenses, 1 hope to be 
able to spare L.100 or so extraordinary for my neigh- 
bours. I should be sorry that .any of them thought I 
did this froit^ either doubting them or fearing them. 1 
have alM^ays consulted their interest in gratifying my 
oWh humour, and if they could find iiiany a wiser 
master, they would scarce find any one more for their •' 
■purTOse.’ ' j 

Tne same year (w^hich was a period of some excite- 
ment and discontent) he .writes again to Laidlaw — * I . 
am glad vpu have got some iwovision for the poor. ! 
They are tne minors of the state, and especially to be . 
looked after ; and I belief the best vtfiy to ^vciit dis- j 
content is to keep the*i*^iinds mooerately easy as to , 
their own provision. Tto sensible part of them may . 
probably have judgment enough to see that they could ; 
get nothing much letter for &eir doss in general by 
an appeal to force, m which, indeed, if successful, am- 
IntiouB ind iVitetls^ight rise to distinction, but which 
^oifld, after much misery, leave the body of the people 
just where it foftnd them, or rather much worse.’ 

This considerate benevolence and liberality produced 
the exp|c:ted reward. The labouring doMes on the 
estate of Abbotsford and its neighbourhood M'cre 
st^gly lattttchcd to their SUostiious master. At a 
latel^riod, when the excitement of the Reform Bill 
TOnetratdd even^e most remote and quiet districts, 
^tt’s popnlarit^ppeaxed to be partial)^ shaded; but 
it was only a momentaiy dond, and it ooouned chiefly 
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with tile town population, not with the rural daases. them togetiier. I expect Walter and Jane, and then 
Bi March 1831, he waa present at a meeting of the our long-separatod ihmily will be all together in peace 
fireeholdcrs of Roxburgh, held at Jedburgh, to pass and happiness. I hope Mrs Ijaidlaw and you will come 
resolutions against the Reform Bill He was dragged down and spend a few days with us, and leYisit your 
to the meeting by the young Duke of Bucdeuch and old haunts. I miss you teralbly at this moment, being 
Mr Henry Scott bf Harden, contrary to his prior reso- engaged in writing a planting artidc for the Quiurterly, 
lution, and his promise to Miss Scott ; lor his health and not having patience to make some necessary calcu- 
then much shattered ‘ He made aticnfuscd ima- lationa* 
ginaii^ speech,’ says Laidlaw, ‘ which whs ftill of evil Mr I^idlawhas written on the back of the coramuni- 
foreix>dingS and mistaken views. The people who were cation—* This letter lies in the drawer in which the 
auditors, in proj^rtion their love and reverence for unfinished manuscript of Waverley was found, amongst 
mm, felt disap^inted and sore, and, like himself, were fishing-tackle, &c. which yet remain. I got the 'desk 
carried away by their ^tempofary chagrin, to the great as a preRMit from Sir Wklter.' 

regret of the coim||T around. _ The same people a few In 1830, a re-union took place. Mr Laidlaw took up 
weeks afterward^^men Mr Oliver,- the shcrilT of Rox- ^is abode again at Kaeside, and remained in daily 
burgh, was foolishly swearing in constables at Melrose, intercourse with Sir Walter till the time of his death, 
said boldly, they need n(rt bring them to fight against The record of those sad and painful days in Lock- 
reform, for they would fikht for it, but if# any one hart's Life is deeply interesting. Never was there 
meddled witli Sir lyaltcr Scott, *they would fight for a more afiecting narrative ; nor could there be a more 
Airo-* . instruct^ or ennobling example than Scott presented 

On all such subjects Scott and Laidlaw had frequent in his period of suffering and adversity. We will not 
arguments, for the latter, as Lockhart says, was always attempt to lift the curtain again on l£is tragic scene, 
a stout Whig. Sir Walter acknowledged to Hogg which saddened all Eui^ipe. 
that he nwer fomd a mind bo inexhaustible as Laid- A tronM.. not rf mi., 

laws, for he had alwiiys something new to communi- 
cate, cither iti the way of speculation, information, or 
experiment 

The great crash in 1825-26, which involved the pccu- 


A trouble, not of clouds, or wcopfng rain, 

Nor of tho setting sun's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildou's triple height ! 

^Wordncorlh, 


The great cr^h in 1825-26, which involved the pccu- Mr Laidlaw cherished with religious care all his 
niary ruin of Sir Walter, led to the breaking up of his memorials of Abbotsford, where, indeed, his heart may 
establishment and the derangement of all his plans, be said to have remained till its last pulsiition. The 
He announces the stunning event in an affecting letter desk in which the first manuscript of Waverley v^as 
to Mr Laidlaw, from which we extract a few passage^: — detwsited [see the introduction to the novel] stood in 
‘ Bor you, my dear friend, we must part— that is, as his room ; the works inscribed and presented by “the 
laird and fact<ir — and it rf^joicies me to tliink that your author were carefully ranged on his shelves; the letters 
patience and endurance, wlilch set me so go(Kl .an ex- he had received from him were treasured up ; tho 
ample, are like to bring round better days. You iicvor ffens with wliicli Ivaiihoc was written were laid past, 
flattered my prosperity, and in my adversity, it is not and kept as a sacred thing ; hut, above all, he valued a 


pany and advice, and probably your services as amanuen- (inscribed •‘From Widter and Jane’), on the day of 
sis. Observe, I am not in indigence, though no longer their marriage, and it conttiined some of the hair of 
in affluence, and if I am to exert myself in the coininon each. When tho grave liad closed over the illustrious 
behalf, I must have lionounable and easy means of life, minstreL his children gave the invaluable jewel to their 
although it will be my inclination to observe the most own and their father's friend, accompanying the gift 


wtikh lies before me. I have seen all that society can show, another generation — one of the most precious of the 
ana tmjoyed all that wealth can give me, and I am satisfied personal relUptiw of a splendid but melaiiclioly friend- 
much M vanity, if not vexation of spirit. What can I say ship. 


more? except that I will write to you the 'instant I 
know what is to bo done. In the meantime, it is only 
necessary to say I am arranging my affairs, and mean 


jcessary to say I am arranging my affairs, and mean THE LOCKSMITH OF PHILADELPHIA, 
to economise a good deal, and that I will pay every man x btouy.* 

his due.’ ~ 

iThc following brief and pleas.ant note, withoutslate, y®!'” ago, in the city of Philadelphia, there lived 


must be referred to 1827, as it was in Juilc of that year inpnious locksmith named Amos Sparks. Skilled ns 
that the Life of Napoleon was published and repairer of locks, hc was particularly cele- 
. ‘ My Dear Mr LalliLAif-I would be lifppy if yon « .<^exterity in opening them, when it was 


brated for ( is dexterity in opening tliem, when it was 


would C(>pi 9 down at Aat7-ti»iecto-day. Napoleon (6000 cases of emergency. Like many 

copies) is sold for^. 11,000 ! ! ! Yours truly, W S ’ departments, Amos Sparks was 

* Sunday* twir T’linittvli a vam, .....a !A1_ 


poor. Though a very iudustrious and prudent man, with 


Mr Laidlaw at length remoTcd from Eacsid& and < *^8«1 l»e merely obtained a com- 

Scott felt sordy the want of his habitual counsd and never seemed to a^mdate 

Bodety. Under the date of Angtot 1827, he writes in P'["P«”y- ^ether it was ttat he wsa not of the race 
the following affbetionate strain 3u^iaacavine Kae- ?• '"2"®^^ m^ers, whose mstmctive desire of occumula- 
Bide makes a most mdoncholy blank to ua. You, Mfs v them to cam ^d houd without a thought 

Laidlaw, and the bairns, were objects ^e met with so a^uisitmn— or whether tho 

much pleasure, that it is painful to think of strangers inquiries into 

l)^g there. But they do not deserve good weather J** favourite pursuit, and 

who cannot endure the bad, and so I wourf “ set a ^jth those wto came to inspeet and ad- 

•tout heart to a stey [steep] brae;” yet I thinluthe “"**•'« ®f tagwiuity, were tho cause of his 
loss of our walks, plus, d i^niaio p ., and ennnot untot^ to determine— but per- 

Bot nuke ^ I^t privation that I cxDerien^%m combmed to keep bis flnanoea low ; 

Im of world’s gear. But, surAim conii, and we 7T~I . . 

■hall have many hannv davs vof anA BDriasBd this stefy from a tsio In an American news- 

BIHUI mrp jmmy nappy a»ya yet, and spend Some of p^.wUWi ire r.gn*dowaotglwtli.iiiiiio of tbs writer. 
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and it wu quite as notorious in the city that Amos 
Sparks wb a poor man, ^s tliat he was an ingenious 
mechanic. But his budness was suffleient for the sup* 
•pjy of his wants and Uiosc of his family, and so he 
studied and worked on, ane^was content. 

It happened that, in the autumn of 18 — , a merchant | 
in the city, whose business was extensive, and who 
had been bustling about tlie quay and on board his 
vessels all the morning, returned to his counting-house 
to lodge several thousand dollars in tho Philadel- 
phia bank, to renew some paper falling due that day ; 
whc% to his surprise, he had either lost or mislaid the 
key of his iron chest. After diligent search with no 
success, he was led to conclude that, in drawing out his^ 
handkerchief, he had drimpcd tho key in the street, or‘ 
perhaps into the dock. What was to be done ? It was * 
one o’clock— the bank closed at three, and there was no 
time to advertise the key, or to muster so large a sum 
of money as that requii^. In his perplexity the mer- 
chant thought of the poor locksmith, lie had often 
heard of Amos Sparks ; the case seemed one parlcularly 
adapted to a trial of his powers — and being a desperate 
one, if he could not furnish a remedy, where else were 
there reasonable expectations of Succour? A clerk was 
hurried off for Amos, and having explained the difficulty, 
speedily reappeared, followed by the locksmith with his 
implements in his hand. 

The job proved more difficult than had been antici- 
pated, and, fearful of losing credit by the delay, the mer- 
chant offered five dollars’ reward to Amos if he w'ould 
open the chest in as many minutes. Amos succeeded. 
I’he lock was picked, and the chest flew open. There 
the merchant’s treasures laj', but they were not yet in his 
possession. As he enjoyed but a poor reputation for 
uprightness of dcnlintr, Amos could not trust to his pro- 
mise of payment. Holding the lid in his hand, he re* 
spectrally requested the sum which had been offert'd; 
and, as he hod cxi)ected, it was refused. A much less 
sum was meanly *proposcd in its stead, on tlie plea 
that it was surely sufficient a few aninutes’ work. 
Amos was indignant and inexorable. The^ merchant 
shuffted and fumed. In on instant down went the lid 
of the idlest, and, iiistening by a spring, it was again 
locked as securely as before. 

The merchant looked aghast ct Amos, and then darted 
a glancA! at the clock : the hand pointed to within twenty 
minutes of three, and seemed posting over the figures 
with the speed of light. What was to be done? At 
first he tried to bully, hut it would not do. Amos told* 
him, if lie had sustained any iujury, ‘ he might sue as soon 
as he pleased, for that his time was too precious just 
now to be wasted in trifling affairs ;’ and, with a face of 
iinniffled composure, he turned on his heel and was 
leaving the office. 

'I'he mercliant called him hack — he had no alternative 
— his credit was at stake — he was humbled by the ne- 
cessity of the case ; and handing forth the five dollars, 

* Tlicre, Sparks,’ said he, * take your money, and let us j 
have no more wordd.’ 

' 1 must . have ten dollars now,’ rcplic^ tho lo'^k- 
smith. *Tou would have taken advantage^ of a poor 
man ; and, besides opening your strong box there, I 
have n lesson to offer which is well wortli^i trifling 
sum. You would not only have deprived mo of whnt 
liad been fairly earned, but have tempted me inti^a law- ^ 
suit w'hich would have ruined my; family. You will 
never in future presume upon your wealth in your deal- 
ings with the poor, without thinking of the locksmith, 
and those five dollars may save you much nu and much 
repentance.* 

This homily, besides being preached fh a tone of calm 
determination, which left no room to hope for any abate- 
ment, had exhausted another minute or two of the time 
already so precious. The merchant hurriedly counted 
out the ten dollars, which Amos deliberately inspected, 
to see that they belonged to no insolvent bank, aq^ then 
deposited them in his pocket. Having thus made quite 
sure of his reward, he dexterously opened the lock, and 


placed the merchant in possession of his property, in ' 
time to save liis credit at the bank. 

About a month after this affair, the Philadelphia 
bank was robbed of coin and notes to the amount^ fifty 
thousand dollars. The bars of a window had been cut, 
and the vault entered so ingeniously,'* that it was evi- 
dent the bur{Ar had possessed, besides daring courage, 
a good deal offinecbanical skill. The police scoured the 
city and counij^ round about, but no clue to the dis- 
covery of the robbery could be traced. The public mind 
was powerfully excited. Ever>;body who had anything 
to lose, felt that daring and ingenious felons were abroad, 
who might probably pay Ihem a visit ; all were there- 
fore interested in the«di8coveiy*and the conviction of 
the perpetrator of id daring a deed. Snspicions at length 
began to settle on Sparks; but yet his poverty and 
known integrity seem^ to give tliem the lie. Ihe story 
of the iroy chest, which the Aerchant liad hitherto been 
asl^amed, and Amos too forgiving, to tdl — ^for the latter 
did not care to set the town laugning at the man who^ 
had wronged him — now began to be told. Tlie mcr- 
diant, influenced by a vindictive spirit, had whftpered 
it to the directors of the bank, with sundrj' shrugs and 
iniiendos ; and of course it soon spread far and wide, 
with all sorts of exaggerated variations and additions. 
Amos thought for sevend days that some of his neigh- 
bours looked and acted rather oddly, and he missed one 
or two who used to drop in and chat slniost every after- 
noon ; but not suspecting for a moment that there was 
any cause for altered behaviour, these matters made but 
a slight impression on his mind. In all such cases, the 
person most interested is the last to hear disagreeable 
news ; and the first hint that the locksmith got of the 
universal suspicion was from fthe officer of tlic police, 
who came with a party of constables to search his pre- 
mises. Astonishment and grief were the portion of 
Amos and his family for that day. The first shock to 
a household who had derived, even amidst their humble 
povertj', much satisfaction from the possession of a good 
name — a property they had been taught to value above 
all earthly treasures — may be easily conceived. To have 
defrauded a neighbour of sixpence w^ould have been a 
meanness no one of them would have been guilty of ; but 
Fifty Thousand Dollars!! — the immensity of the sum 
seemed to clotlie tlic suspicion with a weiglit of terror 
tliat nearly pressed them to the earth. They clung to 
each otltor, with bruised and fettered spirits, while tlie 
search was proceeding, and it was not until it was com- 
pleted, ^d the officer declared himself satisfied that 
there was none of the missing property on the premises, 
that they began to rally, and looked calmly at the cir- 
cumstances which seemed for the moment to menace tlic 
peace anc^Bccurity they had hitherto enjoyed. 

* Cheer up,* my darlings,’ said Amos, who was the ; 
flrs^ to recover the sobriety of thought that usually cha-^ 
racterised him — ‘ cheer up — all wiU yet be well ; it is 
impossible that the unjust suspicion can long hover about 
us. A of honesty and fair-dealing will not be witl|f 
out its reward. There was perhaps something in my 
trade. aiA the skill which Iom practice had given me in 
it, that naturally enough led4be ciidulous, the thought- 
less, and perhaps the niis^iovous, if any suc^^here be 
connected with this inquiry, to look tomrds us^^ut the 
real authors of this outru^ will probably he discovered 
.soon, for a fraud so extensive will make all parties vigi- 
lant ; Imd if not, why^ then, when ova neighbours see us 
tolling at our ^sual occupations, with no evidences of 
secret wealtli, or laiifin expenditure, on our persons or at 
our hoard, amf fBm^ber how many years we have been 
soioccupied and ng attired, without a suspicion of wrong- 
doing even in small mattm attached to us, there will be 
good sense and good feeling enough in the dty to do us 
justice.’ % 

Tl^re was sound sen^e and mudi consolation in this 
roasAing the obvious probabilities of the case were in 

ivoul^f th ' ■■ 


favouV^f the fulfilment of tMe locksmith’s expectations. 
But a scene of trial^nd excitement— of prolonged agony 
and hope defisrred-^ay befm him, the extent of which 
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it Voidd hare been difficult, if not impossible, for him able with the lownefls of hisfflnances ; but yit of direct 
then to have foreseen. Foiled in the sbarch, the direc- testimony there was not a vestige, and of circumstantial 
tors of the bank sent one of their body to negotiate with evidence there were not only lirfkg wanting in the chain/ 
' Amoi^tq offer him a large sum of money, and a gua- but, in ihct, there was not a single link extending be- 
rantee from Airther moleBtotion, if he would confess, re- yond the locksmith’s dwellifiig. Sparks was accordingly 
store the property, and give up his acappliccs, if any acquitted ; but as no other clue was found to direct sua- 
there were. It was in vain that he pn^sted his inno- picion, it still lay upon him like a cloud. The vindictive 


cence, and avowed his abhorrence of crime. The merchant and the dissatisfied bankers did not hesitate 
banker ralli^ him on his assumed composure, and threat- to declare, that although the charge could not be legally 
ened him with consequences ; until tlie locksipith, who brought home, they had no doubt whatever of his guilt 
had been unaccustonii^ to dialogues founded on the This opinion was taken up and reiterated, until thousands, 
presumption that he was a vil^n, ordered his tormentor who were too careless to investigate the story, were satis- . 
out of his shop, with the spirit of a man who, though fied that Amos Sparks was a rogue. How should tlie \ 
poor, resolve# to preserve his sdf-respect and pro- character of a poor man hold out against tlie deli Watc 
tect the sractity of his dwelling from impertinent and' slanders of so many rich ones? { 

touting intrusion. Amos rejoiced in his acquittal, as one who felt that i 

The banker retired, baffl[?d, and threatening vengeance, the jury had performed a solemn duty faithfully, and ' 


family and accomplices, he would be less upon his guard one snatched from great responsibility and peril ; and 
against the collection of evidence necessary to a'convic- his heart overflowed with thankfulness when at night 
tion, and perhaps be frightened into terms, or induced they were all once mbre assembled round the fireside, 

I to make a full confession. This was a severe blow to the scene of so much happiness and amity in other days, 
his family. They would have borne much together— for But yet Amos felt that> though acquitted by the jury, 
mutual ^unsel and sympathy can soothe many of the he was not by the town: he saw that in the faces of some 
I ills of life; but to be divided— to have the strongest of tlie jury, and most of the audience, which he was too 
mind, around which the feeble ones had been accustomed shrewd an observer to misunderstand. He wished it ' 
. to cling, carried away captive, to brood in solitary con- were otherwise ; but he was contented to take his chance 
1 finement, on an unjust accusation, was almost too much, of some subsequent revelation; and if it came not, of 
I when coupled with the cloud of suspicion that seemed living down tbe foul suspicion. 

; to gather around their home, and infect the ve^/ air But Amos had never thought of how he was to live. 

I they breathed. The privations forced upon them by Tlie cold looks, averted faces, and rude scandid of the 
' tlio want of the locksmith’s earnings were borne without neighbours, could be borne, because really there was 
I a murmur ; aud out of the little that could be mustered, csonie excuse in the circumstances, and because he hoped 
a portion was always reserved to buy some trifling but that there would be a joyful ending of it nil at some future 
unexpocted comfort or luxury to carry to the prisoner, day. But the loss of custom first opened liis eyes to his 
Some months having passed without Sparks having real situation. No work came to diis shop; he made 
m^G MV confession, or the discovery of any new fact articles, but He could ^lofr sell them ; and ns the little 
whereby hiB i^ilt might be established, his prosecutors money he had saved was necessarily exhausted in tlie 
foi^ themselves reluctanUy compelled to bring him unavoidable expense of the trial, the family found it 
to tnaL "hey hM not a tittle of evidence, except some impossible, aid^ by the utmost exertion and economy, I 
strMge locks mu implements found in the shop, and to meet their current outlay. One article of furniture ' 
wicli proved the talent, but not the guilt, of the me- after another was reluctantly sacrificed, or some little i 
chama But these were so various, and executed with comfort abridged, until, at the end of months of degrada- ! 
simh eUbwate art, and such an evident expeqdituro of tion and absolute distress, their bare boatd was spread ! 
WTOur, that but few even of the judges, jury, or spec- within bare walls, aud it became necessary to beg, to ' 
totor^ comd be persuaded that a man so poor would liave starve, or to relnovc. The latter expedient had often i 
devoted him^f so sedulously to sucli an employmeut, been suggested in family Consultations, and it is ono 
unless he had hod some other object in view than more that in America is the common remedy for all great ; 
instruction or amusement. His friends and neighbours calamities. The Sparkses would have removed, but they ' 
gave him an excellent character; but ontoeit^cross exa- still clung to the hope that the real iierpctrator would i 
mination, m admitted Ins entire devotion to his favourite be discovered, and the mystery cleared up; and, besides, I 
^pursuit Tlie counsd for the banker exerted himself they thought it would bo an acknowledgment of tlie I 
with conBiderablo ability. Collating in some degree on justice of the general suspicion if they turned their backs I 
thestateofriiepublicmmd, and upon the influence which and fled. They lived upon the expectation of the re- j 
vague ri^ows, ^upted witli the evidences of the me- newed confidence and companionship of old friends and I 
thanic 8 handcraft exhibi^ in court, might have on the neighbours, when Providence shoi^ deem it right to ! 
mind of the jury, upon cveiy ward ftnd wind- draw the yeU aside. At length, to live longer in Pliila- 


jwy irere half ind^to apecnlltem the protabiUtiee famUy being industriona end obliging, they soon began > 
of a oonfeaaion, an^ sw^t away ^#ni.iuiiint of ipa- to gather little comforts around them ; and as flicse 

were not emUtteKd by tiie cold looka and inanlting 
m Mder ^t ^ reanlt might do creBit to their peno- ineers of the nrighhonrhood, thmr were comparatirdy 

happyforntimft But eren heie there waa foTthem no 
MM of]tistiee,intliegDod^timMQfwhic^ we]mte. permanent ^ace of rest; A travdler passing through 

ncquitting Mots Norristown, on his way from the capital to the Blue 
Mountains, reoognised Sparky and told somebody he 
n. ^d de- knew.that he wished the cornmnnity joy of haring added 

werej,rounds of atsiddon to the number of itoinhaWtanU the notorious locksmith 
'^nectod wit& t^ Philaddphia. The news soon spread. The famUy 
pnaonerajperaiiar mq/e«flifr that were not leconcil- ibond tiwt thqr were .bniiTiid as they had 
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been by .those who had known them longer than the 
good people of NorristoTvti, and had a fair prospect of 
^ Btarvation opening befpre them. They removed aga^. 

' This time tliere was no inducement to lin^r, fof they 
had no local attachments t% detain them. They crossed 
the mountains, and, desoending into the vale of the 
Susquehanna, pitched their tent at Sunbury. Here 
the same temporary success excited the same hopes, 
only to be blighted in the bud by the breath of slan- 
der, which seemed so widely circulated as to leave 
them hardly any asylum within the limits of the 
State. We need not enumerate the diiferent towns 
' and villages in which they essayed to gal# a liveli- 
hood, and failed. They had nearly crossed the State 
in its whole length, been driven from Pittsburg, and 
were slowly wending their way further west, and weref 
standing on the high ground overlooking Middleton, os 
though doubtful if there was to be rest for the soles of 
their feet even there. They hesitated to try a new expe- 
riment. Sparks seated himself on a stone l^neath a 
spreading sycamore — his family clustered ardmd him 
on the grass : they had travelled far, and were yroAry, 
mid, without speaking a wo^ as their eyes met, aitd 
thinking of their prolonged suflerings and slender hopes, 
they burst into a flood of tears, in which Sparks, 
burying his face in the golden locks of the sweet girl 
who bowed her head upon his knee, joined audibly. At 
length, wiping away his tears, and checking the rising 
sobs that shook his manly bosom — * God's will he done, 
j my children,* said the locksmith; *we cannot help 
I weeping, hut let us not murmur. If we are to be wau- 
• derers and fugitives on the earth, let us never lose sight 
I of file promise which assures us of an eternal refuge in 
j a place where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
, w'cary are at rest. I vras perhaps too proud of that skill 
: of mine — too apt to plume myself upon it, above othef s 
I whose gifts had been less abundant. My error has been 
; that of wiser aiid^greater men, who have been made to 
feel that what we cherish as the means of obtaining 
earthly blessings, sometimds turns out a curse.’ 

To dissipate the gloom which hung ov^ the whole 
party, and beguile the half hour they intended to rest 
in that sweet spot, Mrs Sparks drew out a Phila- 
I delphia newspaper which somebody had.giveii her upon 
! the rood, and called their attention to the deaths and 
marriages, that they might see what changes were taking 
place in a city that still interested them, though they 
< were banished for ever from its bordqfs. She hud hardly 
' opened the paper w'hen her eye glanced on an article 
I whicli she was too much excited to read. Amos, won- 
' dcring at the emotion displayed, gently disengaged the 
1 paper, and read — ’Bonk robber — Sparks not the man.* 

! llis own feelings were as pov^crihlly interested as those of 
, his wife, hut his nerves were stronger ; and he read out, 

. to an audience whose cars devoured every syllable of the 
I glad tidings, an account of the conviction and execution 
i of a wretcli in Albany, and who had confessed, among 
' other daring niid heinous crimes, the robbery of the 
Philadelphia bank, accounting for the disappearance of 
the property, and exonerating Sparks, vdiose face he 
had never seen. These were tidings Sf great joy 
to the weary wavfarers beneath the sycamore, whose 
hearts overflowed with thankfulness to Father of 
mercy, who had given them strength to bear the burden 
of affliction, and had lifted it from their spiritsMire thox 
had been crushed beneatli its weight. Their resolution 
to return to their native city was formed at once, and 
before a week had passed, they were slowly journeying 
to the capital of the State. • 

Meanwhile, an extraordinary revulsion of feeling hod 
taken place at Philadelphia. Newl^Nipers and other 
periodicals wliich hod formerly been loud in condemna- 
tion of the locksmith, now blazoned abroad the robber’s 
confession — wondered how any man could have been 
for a moment suspected upon such evidence as was 
adduced on the trial— drew pictures of the doniBstic fe- 
licity once enjoyed by the Sparkses, and then painted— 
partly from what was known of the reality, and partly 


from imagination — their snfEbringi, privalioBs, and 
wrongs in the pilgrimage th^ had permrmed in fledng 
from an unjust hut damnatoiw accusation. The whole 
city rang with the story. Old friends and neighhonrs, 
who had been the first to shun them, now became the loud* 
and vehement partisans of the famUy^i whole cily 
was anxious % know where they were. Some reported 
that they haape^hed in tiie woods ; others that they 
had been bu'int in a prairie, which not a few believed ; 
while another dass averred that the locksmith, driven 
to desperation, had first destroyed his family, and then 
himself. All these stories of*coarse created as much 
excitement as the robbexjsof the bank had done before, 
only that this time the tide set the other way-, and 
when the poor kcksniith and his family, who had 
been driven like vagabonds from the dty, approached 
its suburbs, they vrere met, congratulated, and followed 
by thous^ds : in fact, theim was almost a triumphal 
eptry. And as the public always like to have a victim. 
Sparks was advised on all handt to bring an action 
against the directors of the bank : large damages wouldf 
they knew, be given, and the banker deserved to sufibr 
for the canseless ruin brought on a poor but industrious 
family. 

Sparks was reluctant to engage in any such proceed- 
ing. Ilis character was vindicated, his hnsiness re- 
stored. He occupied his own shop, and his family were 
comfortable and content. But the current of public 
opinion was too strong for him. All Philadelphia had 
determined that the banker should suffer. An eminent 
lawyer volunteered to conduct the suit, and make no 
ebuge if a liberal verdict were not obtained. The lock- 
smith iKindered the matter well. His own wrongs ho 
freely forgave, but he thought that there had been a 
readiness to secure the interests of a wealthy corpora- 
tion by blasting the pros^cts of a humble mechanic, 
which, for the good of society, ought not to pass unie- 
buked. He felt that the moral effect of such a prosecu- 
tion wonld be salutary, teaching the rich not to presume 
too far upon their affluence, and cheering the hearts of 
the poor while sufiering unmerited iiersecution. The 
suit was commenced, and urged to trial, notwithstanding 
several attemxits at compromise on the part of the 
banker. The pleadings on both sides were able and in- 
genious ; but tlie counsel for the plaintiff had a theme 
worthy of the fine powers he possessed. At the dose 
of a jpthetic and powerful declamation, the audience, 
wiio had formerly condemned Amos in their hearts 
withoitt evidence, were melted to tears by the recital of 
his Bu&rings ; and when the jury returned with a ver- 
dict of ten thousand dollars damages against the banker, 
the locksmith was honoured by a ride home on their 
shoulder amidst a hurricane oS cheers. 


Ya visit to the GBEAT BRITAIN.* 

Oni^ fine morning lately, as hinted at in a previous 
artidc. we set out to inspect the largest steam-ship 
which ns at present afloat. She lay ofi" Blockwall in 
the Thames, near London, and, J|y the liberality of her 
proprietors, the ‘Great Western Steam Nav igati on Com- 
pany,’ as well as by the^dmirable lysran^fflCRts of the 
managers of the Blackwdl railway, the trip proved both 
easy of accomplishment and inexpensive. After a ten 
minhtes’ ride from Fenchurch Street, we were safely 
deposited on the Bfackwoll pier, to await the arrival if 
a miniature stenmj/ whidi plied between tlie shore and 
4he immenstfidlii . 

t To tho'% prq^oiisly informed that the Great Britain 
is onc-tiiird luger than a first-rate ship of war, and 
that sho carries six masts, the first view of her from 
a distal^ is generally— in reference to her magnitude 
— disappointing, it is not till the bows are passed, 
aaAtho^ye travels from one end to the other, that 
thoWost dimensions ^the Great Britain are under- 
stooa This line^thaSi long, being very dightiy bent 
near the head, and^piin At the stern, is graceful and 
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eltganinotbdiigiiiteirapted'byfboae. hideoiu accom* four an led to ereiy dodt, Iwing dlTided 1>y a short 
i^iments to other steamers-^paddle -boxes. Bowing passage. The first door on each side of the saloon 
beside her in a small boat, the distance from the fore conducts to a * ladies^ boudoir,* Whilst the fifth at cither 
* to thoiafter part of the ship may be likened to a short end opens into state or private rooms-- of which there 
voyage. Under ^the rear part of the vessel, the chief are eighth-calculated for families. The stemmost part 
novelty presents itself — whicli is the ppopeller. This of the promenade is fitted up with sofas. The Cap- 
is pla^ under tlie stem, between the ucm post and tain’s cabin is a-midships, between the two companion 
the *run’ of the ship, and consists ofy screw with stairs, which lead from the upper deck. Descending 
six blades of solid iron, triangular in sflape, fastened into the deck below, the counterpart of wiiat had 
to a revolving shaft Again the idea of ^mallness just been seen presented itself. This lower promenade 
presents itsdf: the blades which appear above water is to be used as a dining-room; and, for the ladies’ 
seem quite diminutive, -wh^n it is considered what boudoirs, a steward’s pantry and store-rooms are sub- 
au immense mass tlvsy have tp propel. The entire stituted. * The number of sleeping berths is also greater, 
screw is only 15 feet 6 inches in diameter ; yet by its because there are no state-rooms. In the passage 
rapid revolutions, it has to drive forward a ship 322 rto the fore part of the vessel arc, on one side, baths, 
feet long and 51 broad — a floating mass, in fact equal lavatories, and other conveniences; and, on the other, 
to some 3450 tons, even «whcn unencumbered with a the kitchen. This is most completely fitted with 
cargo — and at the rate of 12 mi^s an hour.** Viewed every conceivable appearatus for rousting, boiling, fry- 
wi& reference to tips enormous power, the screw dp- ing, grilling, and stewing ; shadowing forth to all who 
epears like a mere toy. ^ ^ ^ can on (a sea voyage enjoy them, a series of cxeel- 

Uaving glanced at the outside of the Great Britain, lent and tempting dinners. At tlie end of the pass.'igc, 
we ascended her side, and stood on her deck. The im- tlie * forward promenade saloon’ is entered. Except 
pressions of fragility and lightness were strengthened : in the sliapo, we saw ilbihing in the plan of this difle- 
tlie masts, even wlicn close to them, appeared slender to rent from that of the after-saloon. It is of course 
insecurity; the rigging light; the bulwarks low and much shorter, by reason of the sudden narrowing of 
thin. As there is nothing to excite surprise so much the ship where the prow is formed. Where this iiar- . 
as this general variance of the appearance of the ac- rowing begins, there is a partition, bcihind which arc 
tual ship with the preconceived ideas of its size and arranged the proper accommodations fur t)ic officers of 
strength, it will be here necessary to explain whence the vessel. The saloon below is, like that ’oft’ on the 
this difference arises. The truth is, that, except the same level, the comitcrpart of the upper storey in geiie- 
fiooring and ornamental parts of the decks and cabins, ral appearance, the partitioned part in the forecasUc 
tlie Great Britain is built of iron. After many eXpe- affording bertha fur the common sailors. ^ 

riments (for no previous experience existed to guide No one, after viewing tliesc four saloons, but must he 
them), tlie Great Western Steam Company concluded struck with the extent and completeness of aucommo- 
tliat iron would afford greater strength, greater buoy- dation which the Great Britain affords. Comfortable 
ancy, and more cuxiaeity, at less expense, than wooA beds and hert^ are provided fur as many as 360 pas- 
Thc sides — ^formed of massive ribs varying from 14 to sengers, witliout making up a single sofa. 

21 inches apart — are lined within and covered without 'Diusmuch of the passenger portion of the vessel; 
witli plate iron five-eighths of on inch tliick, so that now for the loccvnotive department. Ascending to tlic 
the greater part of the sides is hollow.* The bottom upper deck, the spectator has to dive into the hot and 
and keel arc of solid iron, one inch thick, exclusive of block engine department by its own special entrance, 
the ribs. Even the rigging is of iron, for it is made of composed of iron ladders. The bewildering mass of ma- 
twisM wire. The quantity of metal used in the con- chinery which meets the view — ^bewildering ratlier from 
struction of the hull was 1400 tons. Now, it is easy its vastnesa than from its complexity — is so distributed 
to understand that the same number of tons’ weight of in the vessel as to form permanent ballast; and the middle 
the strongest wood would occupy infinitriy mor^ space, of the ship has not to bear all its weight, as is the case 
without affording additional strength: it is the closer in vessels with side paddles. It has to perform one very 
disposition of materials about the ship which haa given simple duty, which is to turn the screw we have already ! 
her the light, rakish appearance whidi first strikes the described, at the stem, with 8i]^icnt velocity to propd | 
eye of an observer. the ship. To effect this, four engines — the united power i 

Of the length of the ship, the most complote coup^ of whicli equals tliat of 1000 horses — are employed. | 
iTtpil is to be obtained by walking to the after part of Their action upon the machinery is readily understood. : 
the deck, and thence looking straight aciiead to the There is an enormous wheel or ‘drum,’ ISfectindia- | 
prow. The deck appears like two long narrow streets meter, working on an axis or spindle. To either end of • 
divided by the funnel, the six masts, the hatches, Ac. the spindle is attached an immense crank moved by one ’ 
which rise betw'ccn them, to form one side ; the bul- pair of engines, the other pair driving the crank at tlie i 
warks being the other. Along these two thorougli- opposite end of the axis ; so that the whole four expend i 
fates there is nothing to interrupt the smoothness their force upon the gigantic drum to whirl it round. | 
of the wood-pavement; for the deck is what is called a The duty of this large whed is to cause a band com- | 
‘ flush’ deck ; that is to say, an even one, with no poop posed of foufriron chains to revolve with it; that, in the I 
or other erection to jflter its level, except at the fore- nsgions below, they may pass round and turn another 
castle, v(hare there is a sma& break. The length of and smalleif whe^ Of course the chains make this little 
these two vistas bhurs so great a disproportion to tlieir wheel revolve as much oftener as it is smaller than 
width, tliat the mind abandon8*‘ca]culatiou by means of the grwi^ caistte or big drum ; an operation they per- 
fret and yards, and thinks of a mile* The actual lepgth iorm — a singularity in such cases — ^without the slightest 
of this monster deck is, in foct^ wilMn a fraction of t^ noise. The great fafilt of the * Aiidiiraedes,’ in which 
sixteenth of a mile. Y • vessd the principle adopted in the Great Britain was 

Uaving suflSciently examined anohgoiidered at what first t^ied, was the intolerable noise made by the ma- 
was to be aega upon the upper deck, we descended tf chinery that convoyed motion to the screw. The engi- 
thnt below. This is divided into two paSis ty the space ncers of tlie mongter ship bnve obviated this objection 
occupied by the cook-houses and machinery. It con- by having each link of iheir duuns supplied with a 
sists of two vast ‘ promenade saloons,* flanked sleep- tooth, which juts into grooves made in both wheels, 
ing beilthB and state-rooms, ^pie after-saloon was that so as to * bite* them as they pass round. Though weigh- 
which,' we first visited. It is elegantly fittet^ iip ing seven tons, therefore, the chains work quite silently, 
ornaifieiited with coloured , scrolls and flowi^ fp a The little wheel below has for its axis one end of a long 
de^^ which a man of severe -taste would desfr^ate horizonbl shaft, to the other extremity of whi(^ is at- 
ftf. jH i yfth each side of tKj^^'pnKuenade is a row tached the propeller, which we had previoudy seen 
o|;i!DTg,doDn» leading into the deeping places; of which outside at the stem, and wlii(^ is ma& to revolve as 
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pmen^ dkjr, tbe agriouUnritts have commenoed perma- the lahe, which were found to be artificial when the pro- 
nently eniaigiiig their cattle. Perhapa the remains of prictor was planting them abof.t ten years ago. The earth 
gigantic animals that geologists have occasionally lighted is supported by a firame>work of enormous oak beams, 
on, may be traced to some antediluvian cattle show ; and mortised into eaoh other, and tins is supjiortcd on jiilcs 
our ai^pestors may liave rushed to an exhibition of prize driven into the lake bottom. Somo braas Celtic hatohets, 
mammoths with the same eagerness wc of the inrcscnt ring money, and four b|^s sf/ords, wore found above the 
day evince in ruifning after overgrown beeves, and alarm- fmme-work; and there is another canoe of smaller dimen- 
ingly blown-out muttons. As wc are infofned that there sions lying partly exposed and partly in the mud, new 
is still *rooin for improvement,' wo must prenume that more where the largo one was found. Tlie modem oak of this 
extensive bullooks, and more extravagant exaggerated part of Ireland is not at all remarkable for its size.' 
sheep, than any wo have yet seen, are threatened by the 
Hmitlificid G.*ittle Glnb. To us there is somcthing;^)ainfally 
j>antomimic in the thought ; and wc look forward to the 


possibility of the extinction pt mutton-chops, except as 
huge joints — a staio iif tilings that will be ruinous to the 
puro chop-house interest. Alrc&dy does Brobdignagian 
t>ecf choke up the entrance to the b&tchcrs’ shojis ; and 
extensive, indeed, must be ilic scale upon 'which the V 
business of weighing it is conducted. It has occurrcMl to 


THE HAND. *• 

[From ^Lays and Legends lUnstrative of English Life,* by 
CA111I.LA Touhsim.] 


the fattening of animals, might be rhcncficially apjilicd to it the nnml, the Human Hand, interpreter of will— 
the feeding of our oWli species, and we would siigj^at that Was over servant yet so great, and so obedient still? 

•the experiment should bo tried, by offering preiniuuis for Of all Crfation’s mysteries with which the world is rife, 
prize pauporp. It is, however, to be feared that the prize It seems a marvel to my soul but second unto life ! 
pauper-show would not turn out a very satisfactory ailoir ; ® thing of flesh it is, yet think what it has done, 

beasts, the same su^taiice, diluted into ^utl, and that ^ j 

very Biianngly adiniiiistcrcd, would hardly produce, m Ho i ho ! 'tis found, and his to know the scenHs of the forge, 
human beings, a degree of obesity that would fit them to And licneoforth earth at his behest her riches must disgorge ; 
enter the pens of Baker Street in competition with the And now the Hand has Msrvauts lit, it guides as it is schooled, 
annual cattle show. Perhaps the system would answer To keep entire tho perfect chain by wiiich tlio world is ruled, 
better for schoolmasters, who might fomi themselves into ^ar when the molten iron flowed into the first roiigl’ mould, 
a PaHioy Club, nml exhibit onuuai spoeimens of tiio pin- Tli. berit^ of oimnliiR craft wm to the rffflit hand irtd j 
jtnidity »Line;ibytijC sci.oiaraof reqjective eoU- 
j bshment^ 1 hi. woiiid enable i>»rent« to ncicct fOT thar n„» ,dendcr and how fair a thing I. woman’s raft white hMid, 
sons a school where the (pinhty of tho keep could m at Yet Baragozxa's maid could seize the cannon's ready brand, ■ 
once judged of hy tho ])liyii]>ii 08 S of the boys exhibited. And martyred Juan (but not of war or carnage would 1 tdl, 

We merely throw out these hints as suggestions for ini- Unless tho time were ripe, and mine tlio doep-toned hononrod 
proving tlio huiiiaii race, by apiilying tho principle of cattle ^ 

■hows, wliioli are wtid to iio extremely ramducivo to tlio W ioms notes rtioiiM to too rrqnlom of the gory monarch dr^- 
amclioration of the brood of iHiimal8.--CVi«*«5«iii's Tailc- *“ 

s JIUBCl) f U 

The harp is roused by fingers fair, where chutdng jewels glow 
lir.STRUCTlON OF WASPS. With light upon tho awak’niiig hand, liko sunbeams uiKin snow ; 

Wo olmervo, the Stottish nowspa,^ toat the Earl 

of 1 nnmair lias for aovoral years past mvon a liboral reward vet think thht hand which novor yet kiow weariness or seU. 
to the children in the iicighhnurhood for the destruction Whose fairness neither summer's sun nor winter’s cold must spoil, 
of those troublrsomo insects during the months of April WJiich d«)th not know a huTshcr rule than Icisui’c's chosen toil, 
and May. At that period every wasp is in search of a Is after all but huJiioncd like tbe trembling clammy thing 
I location for a nest, and if immolcstcd, would hceonio the ^yith wWicli tho fnded s^iwtress pale, in youth’s yet early spring, 
i iiaroiit of thousands. Owing, it m;iy bo supposed, to the her own grave with nccdlo small, through nature's drowsy 


liiiiitrd fall of rain or snow liist winter, these hoxiq-iB eroa- m ui j.... . 

turo, bavo been y .mmormu.; tbi. aa the 

fullowiiiK account mil ahow:—] ho ciiild^, aboutflfty m Kc’or chanios by a demon bikII to trapping, of tlio tomb* 
niiinhcr, were desired by liis lordship to attend at Ttuqnair The painter IsHlies forth Ideas, which on the canvas live. 

House with tlieir spoil every Saturday afternoon, where they Tbe bculptor bids tho shapeless stone n form of beauty give ; 
were counted by tho gardener, JUid each one iMiid so much Wise Egypt’s giant Pyramids by human bands wei-o piled, 
luT dozen. On the ‘26th Aiiril there were delivered 7a56 whwUo still with conquering time, though centuries bavo 
dozen, on tho Ud May lU dozen, on tho lOthvMay Hfih . i « i , 

dozen, and ou tbo 17tb May (H3J dozon-Saklng to oil *''“*** ‘l>ey»wwP »“» ftom whore h. 

llio incrrdiblo ntimlM-i of llUiye waiqw’ neat, to tho coi^.of yet ungor i’or tho record, of 1.1, wonder-working himd,! 
foiir wc<M imd m (mo iranab. It may 1 m presom^ if each u i, , thought to lift tho niil beyond it, pri«m homo, , 
of these linil been allowed to mnltiply, however favourable To ponder o’er such thinra us tlicse beneath the fretted domo 
the season may ])rovc, thcro would liavc boen little fruit or Of Gothic fane whore eiri have swept the serge-clad monkisli train, 
h^ey loft for miles around. ^ '^Vho sought to win their paradise by self-inflicted pain— 

«} Who never knew tho worship true that lifo's pure Joys impart* 

IRISH ANTIQITITIES. Yet what a wi rid and history is every human heart ! 

‘As I was jiassing solace called lAvcy Strand, on the 

(TtUdenem ClironKJo for June, I observed the bottom of Those spirit-deeds that leave behind but drcam-llko Iqracioe— • 
an anoient canoe lying on the siioro of the lake closo to tho Noth ing that soo or toucli, but m i i eh ♦■h** thought 

road. I immediately went to examine it, and heard that . keep# 

it liad been raised a^ut a year ago from the bottom 6f tbo when tho stately shli^is taught its pathway 'o’er tho deep 

lake. When discovered, thcro was above a foot l>Bnd that guides tho helm, boncath tho watchful 

in height ^ong tho sides, which, when I saw it, was almost f ^ ^ . ... ^ 

on^y.btoto4 away, It wto of toy nule mnnuftotiur. »,22hr..‘{SStS'S» 
hollow ed out of tho stem of an oak trc«. Tlie dimensioi^s of things and deeds that owe their birth imto the Human Hand t 

are gigantia Tho bottom is tour feet tliWoo inohes across . 

at one end, and about three feet at the other; the length , . — IZ TTTZT’' ^ ^ 

is forty feet. TIio diameter of the tree could not possibly ^iS*a ?i.?“Vll!!f*?*»®‘**"**V**'**V with their 

have boen less than seven feet and a half at tho foot, and 

at least five and a half at the height of forty ffet. Ibis "j . . , 

would allow only a very moderate bulgo for nio efaoe, , ^ *° ?***^ th e Jon raal, Firtt Soria, to twrive volum^ 

What eould Itnvn Vioon 4 li« mu. u. amam IsaglA ***** **"® numbers to complete sots, may be hod from tiio pub* 

WDM coum na>e been the use of so large a canoe^rnade ] lighors o* thoir agonts.— A stamped edittoaof Joui:^ is now 
with great toil, on so small a picco of water (not containing I issued, prico flA, to go free by post. 

200 acres), 1 cannot coi^jociuro. The^ are two islands in [ 
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JACOBINISM IN THE NUBSEEY. 

It is fortiin.'itc fur the adult, that children are dispersed 
ill little piireels of four and a half individuals Ihrough- 
oiit private families; fur, were it otherwise, they would 
certainly he found less inanajifofliile as a class than they 
are. (^nnbined in musses — ^formed into unions — cove- 
nanted l)y ciiartcrs — ^they might become seriously trouble- 
some 1u papas and schoolmasters; and a servile might 
he found as nothing in comparison with an infantile war. 

I do not wish to sec them become a rising generation in 
this sense ; hut I fully admit tliat wc full-grown people 
give them all imaginable occasion for springing up in 
rehijlion against us. The young are everywhere over 
the world an ill-used set of persons. 

It is rather surprising, in an age when so many claims 
for class emancipation have been considered, that thcie 
should never have been the least attention bestowed 
iqioii the oppressed denizens of our fire.sid9a. Children 
are everywhere committed to an irresponsible power. 
Irrc.spon8ihle power is ackriow4C;dgcd to he liable to great 
abuse. Y et we never think of children hoiiig in danger 
of suffering from this cause. There is here a selfish 
feeling which seems to preside in monarchists and re- 
publicans sdike : all aie decided for maintaining absolu- 
tism over the young. Let nations make themselves free 
fnim intruding conquerors, or sections of a peojile suc- 
cessfully assert their title to cqua> rights; hut the 
young of every stale, of every class, of every descent, 
must remain the thralls and serfs of their elders. There 
1ms never been any Tell, or Luther, or Wallace among 
the juveniles. And nobody dreams that there is the 
least occasion fur such assertors of infantine liberty. 
Even philanthropists are silent upoin^is point. Never- 
theless, I dare to believe that there i^l^yast tyranny in 
this department of our social economy, and that it calls 
for, and is capable of, remedy. 

It is remarkable as, generally speaking, a^ well-mean- 
ing tyranny. Big man wishes well to littlS man. Big 
man is anxious to make little man as good—that is, as 
like himself os possible. Big man would t^e a groat 
deal of trouble, and even endure a considerable sacrifice 
of his own feelings, for the sake of little man. Witness* 
the sufferings which big man often Undergoes in thrash- 
ing little man. Witness the distress of mind which it 
often costs big man to deny indulgences to littlt^man. 
The misfortune is, that big man it; only a kind of child 
himself— an unenlightened impulsive Being, who either 
does not know what he ought to do, or, if otherwise, 
cannot do it ; so that little man has no chance of being 
rightly dealt with by him. It is much worse when big 
man comes to have a notion of duty towards little 
man ; for then he only pursues his wrong courses with 
more doggedness or The lashes inflicted, and the 
restraints imposed by conscience, are the most crud of 


all. Heaven pity little man when he falls into the hands 
o£ a papa with a conscience ! 

I entirely deny every pretended* right of the adult tg 
exercise any control over the young, beyond what is 
rigidly definable as moral infiiieiice. No control of a I 
different kind from this is needed in the case ; and no | 
such control can be used without injury to both parties. 
Such control is therefore to be coiulenined. We have 
here a question taking its place beside that respecting 
the abolition of capital punishments, and others in 
which the precepts of pure Christianity, harmonising 
with the dictates of the highest philosophy, are pro- 
posed to be for the first time followed. The stripes, 
smfiibings, scoldings, privations, prisonings, disgracings, 
with which children are vipitcd by their protectors, 
for^, as it were, a dispensation of the inferior feelings, i 
whicli must pass away, along with all other systems 
having the same bad foundation. Reason and affection • 
are the true bases of the relation of parent and child, as 
they are the bases of all good social relations ; and 1 
venture to propound that tlierc is no more necessity for 
ever departing, with respect to the young, from the 
rules of courtesy and good-breeding, than there is in 
our intercourse with equals in the common world. 

Adults who for the first time undertake the charge 
of a child, usually commence with a bustling, anxious 
feeling^of responsibility, and a sod want of faith in 
humaiu nature. The sense of a tremendous coming 
struggle with something singularly perverse and diffi- 
cult, is upon them, and they rush into a fight with one 
who is without the power either to aggress or to defend. ; 
There i% something almost ludfcrous in this dispropor- ; 
tion between ihe subject of treatment and the treatment j 
itself. It is like attacking a fly in a full suit of armouis | 
Tlie young human being is, in reality, a simple, innocent, j 
tractable sort of creature. He is absolutely the same as : 
his ^Icr, only without the wickedness and depraved | 
reason Which often belong to tliat person. Why all this | 
terror about these poor harmless l.j^e men, as worthy Mr ; 
Burehell called them ? The common feeling s^m^ be — | 
he is a determined liar ; us flog it otlt of him : whereas 
it is only the natural and justifiable dread of these 
floggings which prompts the lie. He is sure to mis- 
judge everything, aifd fall into irremediable error, if left 
to cxermse his own reason : therefore let us force him 
tf all the conclusions at which we have ourselves arrived : 
the consequuiic^ of which is, that his reason, not being 
exercised, liecomcs liable to errors which it would other- 
wi^ be in no danger of. He is wild and reckless, caring 
lltlfe for Ills parents aiid best benefactors: therefore let 
us nsert wue authority over, and exact due honour from 
himlihe means taken for -this purpose being exactly 
those which unavoidably alienate regard, and either 
excite rebellion or\pduce the worse evil of an utterly 
broken spirit He pas no fikkig for his ^ks, or for 
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anything hut play : therefore let us eee to keep him at 
his books, and the more rigidly at those which he likes 
* least ; whence it results that the real aptitudes of the 
cliild for mental improvement are altogether misdirected, 
and he is inspired with disgust for what he might have 
otherwise embraced with eagerness, hut, above all 
mistakes, is that of supposing that the better nature of 
a child is to be evoked and raised into the strength 
which we W'ould desire to see it have in the full-grown 
man, by making him pass through a cold and •heorless 
youti). The very contrary is the case. A system of 
petty restraints and privatiofis, of severe looks and in- 
cessant chidings, can only result* in depraving the feel- 
ing . and perverting the reason of a 5'cung i)erson. He 
is, in such circumstances, entirely out of harmony with 
nature. He is like a flower which requires light and 
warmth, ])laced in a cold Cellar, where it nev^^r can ac- 
quire its proper pro]K)rtions, or colouring, or vigour. ,lt 
Js quite impossible ^lat a child so treated can ever at- 
tain to the proper characteristics of a well-constituted 
and healthy man or woman. 

Many big-man tyrants would, I verily believe, wil- 
lingly adopt a different system, if they could he coti- 
viticcd that little man is capable of being brought to 
rcasoiiabli; perfection otherwise. Now, 1 atlmit that the 
ordinary plan lias usage on its side ; but I would say 
that it is not by any means clear that the usage has 
bee " successful, seeing that many youths grow up very 
diflcrently from wliat is expected ; and that the children 
of the more awfully good are sometimes remarked to 
turn out the worst. To come nionj closely to the pvint, 

1 would ask if there be lyiytliing in our (‘uimnon expe- 
riences of life to prove the efficiency of u system of 
terror and severity. Is it not rather found, wlieu wc 
use violen(*c in act or in sjiccch towards our fcllow- 
crcaturcs, or in any way treat them dcrogaiorily, that 
wc lose ail right contrtd over them? Do tlicy not then 


acquire standing amongst otlSbrs in the common world. 
With this aid, there is nothing impossible in the ma- 
nagement of children. It is thd* silken tie which binds 
more fast than chains of i^n. Thus treated, I con- 
ceive that the infantine mind would expand much 
more vigorously than it usually does under the rule of 
fear. The product must be a man instead of a slave. 

It will appear to many that the impulses of a large 
proportion of children are not to be guided or controlled 
in this manner. There is sometimes seen in children, 
particularly of the male sex, a recklessness and p'ay- 
wardness , which it does not appe^ that anything but 
force could duly govern. 1 question if such impulses 
are, except in a few cases, of an evil nature. Mere 
burstings of the spirit of enterprise and activity they 
mostly are, which it is only necessary to direct to good 
ends, iu order to turn them to good account. Often 
what wc complain of in children is the natural fruit of 
that sy^m of force and fear upon which we have pro- 
cticded iPi our intercourse with them. With rcidly evil 
dispositions, it might possibly be shown that the one 
system is no more efficient than the other. 

I’atrons of terror and severity — all ye who, from 
natural moroseness or mistaken dogmas, do what in ye 
lies to make children miserable — think for a moment 
what a terrible thing it is if ye be WTong in the course 
you take. Let the gentle innocence and helplessness of 
chUdliuod plead with you for a reconsideration of your 
system. Reflect what it is to darken a sunshine which 
(rod liinisclf has spread in tlie being of your little ones. 
Ix)ok forward to the day when ye shall be as children 
in the hands of those now young, and what it wonKl be 
were they to visit your unresisting w'eakness with i)enal- 
ties such as ye now, with no Ixittcr cause, inflict upon 
fliem in the mom and liquid dew of life. Ob, ponder 
well oil these things, and so change your hand, and chock 
your prid(s fjiat tears shall be dried, and the merry laugh 


usually take a stand upon their llnuness and self-esteem, introduced where it ought to he. What a ricli reward 
and set ns at defmimeV How, then, should it Ikj sup- "will l)e yours in affectio»*afkd true obedience, instead of 


posed that discourtesy, harshness, painful restrictions 
upon personal freedom, taunts, scidilings, or any other 
conlunielious treatment, is to succeed with children ? Is 
it not evident, since they have the same nature as our- 
selves, that such treatment can only rouse their inferior 
feelings, as it does our own, and render them just so 
! much the more uiitit subjects of all right iulluci^oc? 

I It is not upon^ tlic strength of theory ulony, that I 
! venture to recommend the introduction into fiie nur- 
1 scry of the same principles w'hich govern the draw'- 
ii./-r(M)ni. My counsel is, that we should speak and 
act towards children iipoii the simple understanding 
that they are beings with feernigs like orrselVes, to be 
operated upon, as our own are, for good and for evU 
Vesults. Seeing that we feel the force of kindness*' of 
justice, and of reason, in our intercourse with socictj”, 
.1 leconimend that these principles alone should predo- 
iifinate in our ndntioiis with the young. I would liever 
address to tlicm a rude, harsh, or discourteovs word ; 
never exhibit beforqtlicm any such passion as anger, 
or appeal to so mean a tiling as punishment for cflect- 
ing af^MHkwith ^hem. Con[]i:ig before them simply as 
friendly associates, possessing some advantage over them 
ill point of experience and maturity of judgment, I 
wo ud look for influence over them, as far as I dusired 
any, simply to the love which a Idng course of endear- 
ing conduct must unavoidably engender in their breasts. 
There is, in reality, less need for what is called inflj^- 
cncG over children than is generally supposed. To giye 
their faculties a chance of being rightljr developed, they 
should be allowed to work out much for themselves. 
If the circumstances in which tliey are placed be pm, 
they will be pure also : there is no need, in isufh a fl$8e, 
fyr the iicrpctual ordering and directing wfich feme 
parents deem n^essary. If -they be made, as tlmjjpght 
to be, confidential equals and friends, authority will be 
found an al»iirdity ; for who seeks ^ have an authority 
over his friends.* "J’liq true influ/nce is that of love 
and reapontf the same power whicU enables one man to 


the hypor.|[^tical docility which attends the system of 
terror ! How delightful will it he to see minds thus 
allowed to expand to their fair proportions, instead of 
being cramped and withered by base cruelty I Aud how 
precious, above all estimation, will be the reflection, tliat, 
come what may of these children of your heart’s hopes, 
at least one portion of their life has been, by your means, 
made a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ! 


THE HOME-WRECK. 

nnsT PART. 

A VKW years sinco 1 visited Devonshire to make the 
acquaintance of/jGme distant relations, wliom circum- 
stances had prevented me from before seeing. Amongst 
others there was one who lived in a decayed family 
mansion about six miles east of the pretty tow'ii of 
Dartmouthp Before calling on her, 1 was prepared, by 
reix>rt, to behold a very aged and a very eccentric lady. 
Her age »o one knew, but she seemed much older than 
her only servant-— a hardy old dame, who, during the 
L very rnpiith of my visits liad completed her ninety-ninth 
^year. 

Tlie mistress never allowed any one to see her, save 
a young and interesting cotisin of mine. She seldom 
went out except on Sundays, and then was carried to 
church in an 0 I 4 sedan chair by a couple of labourers, 
who did odd jobs of gardening about the house. She 
had such on insuperable objection to be seen by any- 
body, whether at home or abroad, that she concealed 
her face by a thick veil. 

Tharti, with other particulars, were narrated to me by 
my cousin as we rode towards Goote-down Hall, in 
which the old lady resided, and which, with the sur- 
rounding estate^ was her own property. On approach- 
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ing it, signs of past itrandeur and present decay pre* 
scnted themselves. The avenue leading to the house 
had evidently been t&iekly planted ; but now only a few 
stumps remained to mi^k where noble and spreading 
elms once had been. Having arrived at the house, my 
cousin reined up at the steps of the hall, upon which she, 
in a low cautious voice, desired mo to alight. Having 
assisted her out of her saddle, I was about to utter 
some exclamation of surpriso at the extreme dilapida- 
tion of the place, when she whispered me to be silent, 
adding, that 1 must not stir until she %id returned 
from within, to announce whether my visit would bo 
accepted or not. ^ 

During her absence, I had full leisure to look around 
and note tlie desolate condition of Coote-doivn. The 
lawn — thickly overspread with rank grass — could 
scarcely he distinguished from the fish-pond, w'iiich was 
; completely covered with water-weeds. Tliolihrubbery 
I was choked and tangled, whilst a very wide rent in 
the M'all laid open to view ^n enclosure which had 
' been once a garden, hut was now a wilderness. For a 
time the sorrowful cflect which all tills decay producxid 
on my mind was increased by the extreme solitude 
' which reigned around. This, however, “was presently 
relieved by a cackling sign of life which issued from a 
hrood-hen as it Hew from the sill of a sidc-parluur win- < 
duw. On casting my eyes fui'ther into the landscape, 1 
also perceived a very fat cow lazily browsing on the 
ri^i pasture of a paddock. 

On turning round to view the house, new tokens of 
desolation were visible. Its shattered c;iscmcnts iwid 
worm-eaten doors, with tufts of weed growing at each 
, corner, showed that for many years tlie front of the 
niausiou had neft been inliabited or its doors opened. 

, One evidence of fallen grtnsdeur wus-liigUly character- 
istic — over the porch the family arms hink been carved 
in stone, but was now scarcely distinguishable from tli- 
lapidution: a sparrow had establislied a comfortable 
nest in tbe mouth of the helmet, and a griilin * ram- 
pant ’ had fallen from his place beside tbe shield, and 
tamely lay overgrown with weeds. 

These observations were interrupted by the light step 
of niy cousin, who came to inform me that the lady of 
the house, after much persuasion, iiad consented to re- 
■ ccive me. Conducting me to the hack of the mansion, 

1 iny^ fair guide took me through a dark passage into a 
< sort of kitchen. A high and ample * settle’ stood, as is 
: usual in farm-houses, before the hearth. In one corner 
I of this scat reclined a figure hci^witli age, her face 
j coiutcaled by a thick veil. In thell|li« corner w'as an 
1 old chccrful-looklng w^iman busily knliring, and mum- 
I bliiig rather than singing a quaint old ballad. 

I'ne niiatrcss of Coote-down made a feeble attempt to 
. rise wdien my cousin presented me ; but iaiutreated her 
to keep her seat. Having procured a chmr for uiy fcl- 
j low visitor ffor the old domestic took not the smallest 
; notice of us, but went on with her work as^if we w'erc 
j not present), I established myself beside the hostess, 
I and addressed to her a few commonplace word* of gree^ 

: ing. Slie replied in a voice far less feeble than I had 
. expeeted to hear from so decrepit a person ; but what 
! she said was no answer to my salutation. SShc w'cnt 
i on with surprising clearness, explaining to me thcrdcgrec 
of relationship wliidi we bore to each other, and traced 
I my pedigree till it joined her own ; coAinued our nmtual 
genealogy back to the Damnonii of Comwadl, wiwt tn g 
tliat our ancestors of that period were large minin g pro- 
prietors, who sold tin to the Fhoinicians! At first she 
I spoke with doubt and hesitation, as if she feared tt> make 
some mistake ; but the moment she got to wlnve our 
branches joined-— to the trunk, as it were, of our family 
tree— she went on glibly, like a child repeatuig a well- 
conned lesson. All this while the old atten^t loipt 


up the unceasing accompaniment of her ballad, which 
she must have sung through several times, for I heard 
the first line — 

< A bailie's daughter, fair was she*-* 
at least thr.^. 

Though addressed several questions to my oiognlar 
relation, slie made no attempt to answer th e m. It 
seemed that what she had uttered was all she was ca- 
pable and this, I learnt afterwards, was partly tim 
Circumstances of her early lifo had given her a taste for 
family history, particukrly that of her own, and her 
faculties, though otiigrwise impikired, still retained every- 
tiling relating ta what concerned her ancestry. 

On our way back from this singular scene, my cousin 
I remarked that it had saddened me. * It would sadden 
you more,* she continued, bw'eie you to know tbe history 
' of the domestic wreck w'e have just left behind.* 

* ^Tliat is precisely what 1 flitended to inquire oi 
you.* • 

*It is a deeply afTccting story; but*— and here tlie 
young lady blushed and hesitated : — *I think it would 
nut be right in me to reveal it. I believe I am tlie only 
|X3rsoii existing who knou’s the truth ; and the means 
by which I obtained my knowledge would be deemed 
scarcely correct, tliough nut perhaps exactly dishonour- j 
able.* 

This avowal sharpened my curiosity, and 1 intreated 
her to say at least how she became possessed of tbe 
story. 

* To that tlierc can be no objection,* was the reply. 

‘ In one of my rambles over the old house, 1 espied in a 
small escritoire a paicket dt letters bound up in tajie, 
which vras scaled at the ends. The tape had, however, j 
lieen eaten by motiis, and the letters liberated from it. 
Female curiosity prompted me to read them, and they 
gave me a full cxxiusitum of our great-aunfs early 
I history.* 

> i ) uring the rest of my stay in that part of the country, 

I never failed to urge iny cousin to narrate tlie events . 
which had broughi: I'oote-dowu to its present nielan- ^ 
clioly plight. But it was not till 1 called to take 
leave of her, perhaps for ever, that she complied. 

On that occasioij, she placed in my hands a neatly- 
written manuscript in her own handwriting, which she • 
said wntuined all the partieulars I required. Cireum- 
stuncls have since occurred that render it not indcli- , 
cate n me to publisli the narrative, which 1 do with but 
little alteration. 

in the middle of the last century the propiietor of 
Cootc-dowm was Cliarles James Hardman, to whom the 
estate lonely deseeiuli^ from\i long line of ancestors. 

He was from his youth a ^Hirson of an easy disposition, 
Vtho minded very little, so that he could follow his ordi- 
nary amusements, and could see everybody around him ! 
contented ; iliougli bis habits were too indolent to ini- ' i 
prure the condition of his dependents by any effort of ; ' 
his owiL At the age of twenty-five, he married the l| 
heiress of a baronet belonging to the northern side of the 
county. She was a lieauty and«g belle— a lady full of 1 1 
determination and spirjjt; consequently ||iq^ifiry op- i 
XHisite to himself. She was, moredVer, two years his j! 
senior. As was predicted those who knew the couple , ■ 
inti^iatcly, the xnateli was not productive of happiuess, > ' 
and they ha^ been married scarcely a year and a half^ : ! 
when they separated. It appeared tliat this unideasant ' ' 
step was solely the fault of the wife ; and her father was I 
%o incensed at her rash conduct, that he altered his w^, | 
tind left the whole of his property to Hardman. Mean- j 
while, it was given out that the lady had brought her 
a BoCi, :ui(l it was hoped that this event would prove ’ 
aVneaiM of reconciling the differences which ; 

bdWoci|them. Despite all intreaties, luywever, Mrs j 
refused to xetum to her husband’s ro^. | 

'M years passed, and she lived so completely in 
rctiremuut, that |he deprived herself even of the so- 
ciety of her chilm; for when the period of nursing 
was over, she seif him to tloote-dowDii HiUl, where 
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ho was educated. At the end of that p^od her father f 
died ; and, to her great disappointment^ instead of find- 
ing hcrsplf uncontrolled mistress of a large fortune, she 
discovered it was so leffc, that unless she returned to 
her husband, she would be unable to benefit by it in 
the smallest degree. Mutual friends agai(i interfered, 
and, after some difficulty, persuaded her td meet Hard- 
man at her father’s funeral, which she appeared to have 
no objection to attend. The happy result was, that a 
reconciliation took place, and she resumed heraproper 
station as the lady of Cobte-down Hall. It was, how- 
ever, observed that, before she returned, the little son 
was sent away to continue his education in a foreign 
seminary. 

Privy to all these arrangements, and in fact the chief 
mover in them, was Hardman’s attorney. Such was 
the squire’s indolence of diifposition, that to this indi- 
vidual he confided everything; net only the manage^ 
q;icnt of his estates, 'the receipt and payment of aU 
monies, but the arrangement of his most secret transac- 
tions. But, Mr Dodbury bearing the character of a 
highly just and honourable man, no suspicion ever 
existed that he abused the absolute, unbounded trust 
reposed in him in the slightest degree. Indeed, putting 
aside the native honesty of his character, his position in 
the district wm bo good, that it would have been very 
had policy for him to jeopardise it by any abuse of 
the confidence reposed in him. Being the younger son 
of an ancient family, and a distant relation of llardman,^ 
he was received in the best society. Dodbury was a 
widower, with an only daughter, an amiable and clegpnt 
; girl. She was just budding into womanhood, when it 
; was announced that the hciV of Goote-down would shortly 
I become of age, and that the event was to be celebrated 
I witli the utmost pomp. Many strange conjectures had 
i for years been current to account fur his being kept 
! so long away from home; but they were partially 
; silenced when it was known that the young man was 
} on his way to his paternal roof. 

! Extensive preparations were made for his reception : all 

I the tenantry not only of Coote-down, but those from the 
I maternal estate near Ilfracombe, were invited to attend 
his debarkation at Dartmouth. Tlielawn, paddock, and 
parks, were strewed with tents for their accommodation, 
and refreshments of the most expensive kind v’cre pro- 
vided -without limit. Several distingiiislicd and, noble 
friends of both families were invited to join in fne fes- 
tivities ; and tliough every corner of Cootc IIall,/as well 
ns the surrounding farm-houses, was made available for 
Bleeping-r<i»m, yet tliorc was not a bed to be had in 
Dartmouth a week iMjforc the day named in the invi- 
tations ‘for love or n'loney.*^ It appeared ^that the 
I neglect whic;h had been shewn to young Hardman for 
Bty many years was to be atoned by the magnificen^’C 
of the fi'te to celebrate liis return. 

Dodbury *8 share in managing the affairs of the family 
liad declined every day since Mrs Hardman’s resumption 
of Jier proper position ns his patron’s wife. She was a 
woman of strong intellect, anjl perfectly able t<r super- 
intend what had beeiKiefore so much neglected by her 
had an ambit|pus spirit, and Dodbury 
doubted not that the grand reception fete was organised 
for the purpose of carrying out some great project con- 
nected with her son. . 

The day of IhTbcrt Hardman’s arriva^ from France 
proved auspicious. It was a lovely day in the middle 
of June. When he landed at the village of Kingswear, 
opposite to Dartmouth, the fishermen saluted him wiUi 
a discharge of all the firearms they copld collect. IIH 
parents received him at the landing-place, his mother 
embracing him with every outward and public markjif 
affection. A long cavalcade followed the cairiagej^i 
which he was conducted to Goote-down Hall, ^msia^ng 
of the tenantry, headed by the most distinguisned if his 
father’s guests. e- 

At the entrance of the domiun, new tokens of wcl- 
obme presented thcmselvea. The giccs -were plentifully 
adomra with flowers, find at a tf.m of the thickly- 


wooded avenue, an arch of gaifands was thrown across 
the path. The lawn was covered with lads and lasses 
from the surrounding farms, who, when Herbert ap- 
peared, set up a joyous cheer, whilst the drawing-room 
windows of the house were nllcd with ladies waving 
handkerchiefs. 

The hall of the mansion was lined with servants, who 
obsequiously bowed as Herbert passed them. When he 
made his appearance in the drawing-room, there was 
almost a struggle amongst the ladies for the earliest 
honours of salutation. One maiden, however, stood 
apart, drinking in deeply the attestations of favour with 
which the heir of the estate was received, but too timid 
to share in, or to add to them. This was Miss Dodbury. 
The gentlemen, most of whom had accompanied Her- 
bert from the landing-place, now joined the ladies; 
and IVlr and Mrs Hardman entered the room amidst the 
hearty congratulations of their guests. 

The fashionable dinner hour of that period was much 
earlier tUm at present, and but little time elapsed ere 
the important meal was announced. Mrs Hardman led 
forward a tall, handsome, but somewhat haughty-look- 
ing girl, whom she inti^odiiccd to her son as tlie Lady 
Elizabeth Plympton, desiring him to lead licr to the 
dining-room. She attentively watclicd Herbert’s coun- 
tenance, to observe what cfiect the damsel's beauty 
would create on him; but to her disappointment she 
saw that her son received her with no more than the 
politeness of a young gentleman who had been educated 
in France. 

Nothing occurred during the day worthy of remark. 
The usual toasts and sentiments were drunk at the 
dinner-table, and the usual excesses committed ; for at 
that time it was thought a mark of low breeding for a 
nmn to remain sober all the evening. Out of doors 
there v'crc bullocks roasted whole, barrels of cider and 
butts of ale set constantly flowing, with dancing, cricket, 
and Devonshire skittles, ami otlier country games and i 
comforts, for the, amusemeptof the peasantry. 

About a fortnight after the rejoicings had subsided, I 
Mrs Hardnian, while conversing with her son on his 
future plans and xwosjwcts, startled him by inquiring 
whether he Inid formed any attachment during his 
residence in Paris? The young man hcsitati'd for a 
short time, and declared that he had not ; upon whieh 
Mrs Hardman asktid, somcwliat abruptly, what he 
thought of J^ady l^lizabcth Plympton ? • 

‘ That,’ returnedllcrbert, ‘ 1 icr ladyship is an extremely i 
tall, handsome, proud girl, M'hn would evidently glory | 
more in breaking half-a-dozon hearts than in winning • '■ 
one.’ 

‘ Take care she docs not break yours !’ rejoined Mrs | 
Hardnian x»layfully. I 

‘ There is little ferr of that, mother.* | 

Ilcrhcirt was lie had seen one of hiiinhlc pro- ; 

tensions, but t?V' unbounded worth, for whom he began | 
to feel already a more tlian ordinary sentiment I 

Months rolled past, and Herbert began to find his ; 
position at home far from agreeable, llis father had 
sunk into a mere nonentity through his mother's supe- 
rior energv Ilcncc, in her hands rested the happiness 
or misery of all connected with the household. It soon : 
bccarao evident that her grand project was to eflcct a 
^arringe between Lady Elizabeth Plympton and Iler- 
‘ wrfc ; and when she found no inducement could warm her 
son’s heart towards that lady, her conduct altered. From 
being kind and indulgent, she was exacting and impe- 
rious r an old and scarcely natural dislike of her son 
seemed to he re-awakened, and which she now took 
little pains to coiSheal. It was therefore to lie expected 
that Herbert should spend as little of his time at home 
as possible. He became a frequent and welcome visitor 
to the happy and well-ordered house of the Dodbiirys. 

The sharp eyes of the mother were not slow in detect- 
ing thob attraction which drew ilcrbcrt so frequently to 
the lawyer’s house. Tliough grievously disappointed, 
she was cautions. Nothing could be done at present; 
for, though her son was manifestly ‘ entangled,’ yet no 
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overt deularation had been made, and there was nothing 
to net upon. She liac^the worldly foresight to know that 
opposition was food and fuel to a secret attachment, and 
abstained from giving grounds for the belief that so 
much as a suspicion lurked in her mind. In this way 
montlis rolled on, Herl)crt becoming more and more 
captivated. On the other hand. Miss Bodbury had 
striven against a passion with which she also hod become 
inspired. Her father discouraged it, tliough tenderly 
and indirectly. It was a delicate matter ibr a man to 
iifterfere in, os no open disclosure had been made from 
cither party ; but this embarrassment, fell equally by 
the proud mother of the lover and the considerate father 
of the girl, Avas speedily but accidentally put an end to. 

All ciiuestriaii party had liecn formed to sec, frdhi 
Berryheud, a large fleet which had been driven by a 
recent storm into Tor Bay. Airs Hardman liad pur- 
posely invited Catherine iJodhury, tliat slie ii:iglit ob- 
serve her son's conduct towards tliat young lady, and 
extract from it a sullicient ground for taxing fcim openly 
with a iircfcrence for her over the belle she had chosen. 
It was a lovely day, and t]^e iiarty was all life and 
gaiety, as almost all siieh parties arc ; for nothing tends 
to raise tlie spirits so eflectually as equestrian exer- 
cise. 

Herbert laughed and chatted W'ith the rest of the 
ladies, and seemed to pay no more attention to Cathe- 
rine than was due to her as the belle of the party, 
which she was universally acknowledged to be. As, 
however, they passed over the drawbridge of the fort, 
Imilt on the terminating point of the little promontory, 
they were obliged to dismount. Herbert oilered Cathe- 
rine his arm, and Mrs llardiiiaii narrowly watched them. 
Her son said a few words in a low tone, w hich caused 
the colour to mount into the 3 ’oung lady’s cheek ;*tlie 
listeuer overheard her reply — * Mr Hardman, it can, it 
must ncAx^r he 1 * and AvithdraAving her af m from liis, en- 
tered the fort unsupported. Tliese Avords at once pleased 
and displeased the ambitrotn mother.* I'hc girl evidently 
did not encourage her son’s suit — that favoured the Lady 
Elizabeth project; *but,’ 11 1 ought Mrs Hardman, draAv- 
iiig lierself up to licr full height, * does a law^'er’s 
daughter reject the heir of the Hardmans ?* 

The truth is, Hardman, the night before, had declared 
Ilia love ; it was on the drawbridge that he pressed her 
to give him hopes ; but her reply repressed rather than 
encouraged them. ’ • 

The servants had brought the horses into the fort, 
that, mounted, the B])ectators might see over the ram- 
parts the noble scene which lay before them to greater 
advantage. The fleet consisted of a number of mcr- 
(diaut vessels, with a convoy of king’s ships, which Avere 
just preparing to sail ou^jj^gie bay. AVhen the men- 
uf-war had sprciid their canvas^uid begun to move, a^ 
salute was fired, qniti; uncxncctedB^bv tlie visitors, from 
the fort. Catherine’s horse iBiiiicdiufll& took fright, and 
darted .1 cross the drawbridge with tllk speed of light- 
ning. Herbert lost not a moment, butmurring his OAvn 
steed, galloped aAvay, taking a circuilius route, lest 
the clattering of his own horse’s lioofs should impel 
Catherine’s to run tlic faster. On she sj|pd, and as long 
as she remained within sight, her friends trembled lest 
some frightful catastrophe should happen. Presently she 
darted out of view. Herbert, nicanwliile,*gallopej to 
meet her, and at lost succeeded; but, alas ! ivheu it was 
too late to render any assistance. On coming up, he 
found both tho horse and its rider prostrate*, the lat- 
ter motionless and insensible. He lifted her from lift 
ground, and took her into a neighbouring ho isc. Tift 
usual restoratives were applied without effe'Jt, and i| 
was not till a surgeon appeared and bled the patie^ 
that any signs of animation returned. Itwas^disrovcrem 
that the right arm and three of the ribs on tho left 
side were fractured. It was necessary that the utmost 
quiet should be observed, lest any furthei^ and more 
dangerous injury might, unknown to tlie medical m a n , 

1 have taken place. 

Though, tlierefore, tho wholo party assembled near 


the house, tliey were not allowed to enter it. HGrl)crt 
insisted upon remaining with the fatlier, despite Mrs 
Hardman's repeated strictarcs on the impropriety of his 
doing so. 


TRAITS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

In a former article we presented some snatches fiom 
Mr Wakefield’s * Adventures in New Zealand ' relative 
to the scenery, produce, and f apabillties of the country ; j 
w'e now glean some cxtucts illustratiA'e of the manners 
and customs of the natives, aild of their deiK>rtmcnt to- ! 
wards the settlors. Amongst coloured races living in a 
state of barbarism, the New Zealanders arc universally 
admitted to be pre-eminent both in physical dcA'clopment 
and ir^ intellectual aetivl%'. They readily acquire the 
pliabits, modes of thinking, and arts of the white men ; 
and consequently require to be ^treated with a candour 
and probity Avhieh w'ould be disregarded by other savages. 
Bearing this characteristic in iiihid, the reader Avill be 
the better enabled to appreciate the observations and 
anecdotes of our youthful author. 

Tlie New Zealanders are very fond of joking, occa- 
sionally mingling with their wit the most pungent irony 
and sarcasm. In this vray the early missionaries were 
frequently beguiled; mistaking ironical assertions for 
earnest intentions. It is to this characteristic also that 
wc are to ascribe the prevalence of nicknames among the 
natives. The folloAviiig is a pleasant instance of tlie 
nropensit}'. * During tlie time taken up in discussions, 

1 had acquired a groat many w'ords of Maori, and began 
to understand a good dcal,ittnd make myself understood 
a little. 1 had become very good friends writh the 
natives in various oxeiirsioiis ashore, and avqs designated 
by a nickname while here, Avhicli remained from this 
time niy only name among them till 1 left the country*'. 
Some of the young people had made many attempts to 
pronounce “Edwrard Wakefield,” on receiving an answer 
to their question as to name. '^I'hc nearest approach 
they could make te it Avas Era Weke, and some w^ag 
immediatcsly suggested “ Tiraw'eke,” the name of a small 
bird wiiieh is \er\" common in the AA'^oods, and knoAA'n 
for its chattering propensities. As I had made it a 
point to chatter as much as possible with them, whether 
acc|rding to Maori grammar or not, they agreed that 
thclobriquet Avould do, and reported their iiiA^ention at 
thu^ia. The old men and chiefs were not a bit behind 
their juniors in their hilarit}' and fondness for a joke, : 
and never railed me otlierAvisc afterwards. They also 
christened Colonel Wakefield “ Wide-awake,” after some 
chief ^ho had been s« called*by the flax- traders in for- 
mer times ; and this name also has dung to him ever 
t since.* ^ 

The recent exhibitions of the Ojibbeway and Iowa> 
Indians have rendered the public familiar Avith their 
'var and other dances. It may not bo uninteresting, by 
way of contrast, to learn bow a AA'ar-danee and liolfilay is 
conSucted by tlie Bav.ages on the other sjdn^f the globe. 
Sudi a fete took place on thCi|}My ffftcr the purchase of 
Fort Nicholson. ‘ Canoes and parties on fo ot, gl i tterin g ; 
with their lately: acipiired red IJanketf ttfRP^WMets, 
were all dosing in upon the place of rendezvous ; fresh 
^oke rose every moment on shore as a ncAv oven was 
prepared for the feast ; and Warepori and the other chiefs, 
who had &ept on board, went on shore early to make 
the neccssoiy preparations, accompanied by our car- 
penter, who was to superintend the erection of a small 
tree which ^hc nativus had procured for the purpose, as 
a flog-stafT, dose to the Pitouc pa or native village. In 
the afternoon, on a signal from the shore, we landed in 
1 our boats with all the cabin party, and all the sailors 
Nhat\could be spared, to take part in the rejoicings. 
"We were joyfully received by the assemblage, which 
tensisted of about three hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren. Of these, two hundred were men, and had armed 
themsdvcB wall the hundred and twenty muskets they 
had received fr^ us, speaxi, tomahawks, pointed stidu, 
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stone and wooden clubs, &c. Even a dozen umbrellas, still rerored by my kind hosts, I therefore found it 
which had formed part of the payment, figured iu the much better to take up my abode v a ware umu or ware 
ranks as conspicuously as the emperor of Morocco’s aon*s kauta, both which names apply to the kitchens. Here 
parasol lias figured in more recent battalions. Every I had only to avoid one thingf namely, the hanging of 
one was dressed in some of the new clothes ; their heads food overhead ; for this also is a terror, and, if done in- 
werc neatly airangcd, and ornamented with feathers of tentionally, a grievous offence to the Maori anywhere.’ 
the albatross or huia ; liandsome mats hung in unison Having taken this survey of the New Zealander’s 
with the gay petticoats of the women and the new bedroom and kitchen, we may as well glance nt his mode 
I blankets of the warriors ; the latter were bedizened with I of cooking, upon whicli even English gourmands have 
I waistcoats and sliirts, and IjeJtcd with cartouch«boxes I bestowed the most unqualified eulogiunis. * Tlie inaori 
/ and shot- telts. It was hfgh holiday with everybody umu,” or cooking-hole, is a rery complete steanii\iff 
and a universal spirit of hilarity prevniled among the apparatus, dhd is used as follows : — ^In a hole scraped in 
I excited multitude. * ^ ♦ the ground, about three feet in diameter and one foot 

I 'Warepori was dressed in a large Ihissar cloak be- d^op, a wood fire is first lighted. Hound stones, about 
\ longing to my uncle, to which he had takftn a fancy, and the size of a man’s fist, are heaped upon the fagnls, 
Ynmudished a handsome greenstone meti. His party and fall among the ashes as the fire consumes the wood, 
having seated themselves itf ranks, he suddenly When they are thus nearly red-hot, the cook picks out 


iVom the ground and leaped high jfhtn the air with Ha any piec'cs of charcoal that may appear above the stones, 
I tremendous yell. ]Tc*was Instantly imitatcKl by his turns oil the stones round with two sticks, and arranges 
I pAty, who sprang out of tlicir (clothes as if by magic, them so nf to afford a pretty uniform beat and surface, 
j find left them in bundles on the ground. TJicy then 8hc then sprinkles water on the stones from a dried 
Joined in a measured guttural song recited by their gourd, of wiiich the inside has been hollowed, and a 
chief, keeping exact time by leaping higli at each louder eopions steam rises. (31eaii grass, milk-thistle, or wild 
intonation, brandishing their wcaiK)ns with the right turnip leaves dip]>cd in water, arc laid on the stones ; 
hand, and slapping the thigh with the left os they came the potahxis, whi(;li have been carefully scraped of their 
heavily upon the ground. The war-song warmed as it imjcI with cocklc-sholls, and washed, are placed on the 

{ iriK'ecdcd. Though still in perfect unison, they yelled lierhs, together with any birds, meat, or fish that may 
ouder and louder, leaped higher and higher, brandished )>e included in the mess ; fresh herbs arc laid over the 
their weapons more fiercely, and dropjKMl with the smack fooii, flax baskets follow, completely covering the heap, 
on the thigh moKi heavily ns they proceeded, till the and the mass is then buried wdth the earth from the 
final spring was accompanied by a coTudiiding whot^ hole. No visible steam escapes from the apparatus), 
which seemed to penetrate one's marrow. After this which l(M)ks like a large mole-hill j and wlicn the old 
preparatory stimulant, the lH'o parties ran down to the liags— who know Iiow to time the cookery with great 
licacli, and took up positions facing eaeli other at about ncc*^raey, from constant practice— open the catacomb, 
two hundred yards’ distance. They then repeated the everything is sure to be found thoroughly and cq^ually 
dance, and nt its conclusion, the two parties tmssed each cotjked.’ , 

other at full spi'ed, firing* their guns as they ran, and It is well known that New Zealand has no native 
took up a fn^sh position nearer to each other. Many of quadnipeds of any importaneQi^-the pig, ox, and horse, 
the women had joined in the wildest part of the dance, all Inung recent imports. I’he first Imrsc was landed at 
yelling and grimacing with as demoniacal a frenzy as J»ort Nicholson in 1840. Mr Wakefield, in 1841, rode 
any of the men.’ from Wellington to Wanganui, and mark the constema- 

llarbnrously joyous and gay as these holiday warriors tiori of the natives nt tlic sight of this novel import, 
undoubtedly were, we have only to turn to their dwell- ‘ They fled yellinft in all directions, witliout looking be- 
ings ti> iierccive the thorough a1)jc<^tlu•ss of uncivilised hind them ; and as fast as 1 galloped past those who 
life. In the native villages there are always two kinds were running across tlic sandy flat, and up the steep 


of houses, the trarc punt\ or * house of rest,’ and the ^ 
or * oven house.* ‘ The former are execodiiiglyl 
mid covered with earth, on wdiicli iveeds very often g 


:he f are | 
iglyf ow', 
‘11 grow. 


path leading to the pa of Tilioc, they fairly lay down on 
their faces, and gav(t themselves up for lost. Half w’ny 
up the hill I dismounted, and they ]>liicked up courage 


They resemble in shape nnd size a hotbed with the to come and look at the /otn mn, or “large dog.” The 
gloss off. A small square hole nt one end is the only most amusing questions were put to me as to its habits 
passage for light or air. 1 jntended to creep into one of and disposition. “ (Jan he talk ?” said one ; “ Does he like 
them to examine it; but had just? got my hc^l ifi, and boiled potatoes?” said another; nnd a third, “Mustn’t 
! wasdelmtingwithiiimyselfby what snake-like evolution he have a blanket to upon at niidit?” This 

. I skoiild liest suecced in getting my body to follow, • 'unbounded respect jy^fi admiration lasted all the time 


wrhen I van deterred by the intense lieat and intolerable that I remained. , 


... 1. ' ^4, 1 , -.-bchorsew'as taker, into the central 

odour Irom proceeding. Many of them no doubt arc courtyard of the pa; a luj. an hands were alw'nys offer- 
mucl^ larger and more commodious. They arc all, ing him Indi.an rorn, and grass, and sow-thistles, when 
however, Iniilt on the same principle, of keeping iy the they had lianicfi wdiat he really did eat; and a w'ooden 
aninml heaCiAld ay.tjiereforo most repulsive* to a Euro- bowl full of wafer was kept constantly replenished dose 


open walls, built of upright sticks nt intervals of an inah Jli Mr 'VTakcfleld’s narrative w o find graphic accounts 
or two. They have lliatehed roofs to protect the cooks of tatooing, native burial, hospitality, and the like • but 
and the store of firewood, which is generally piled up these we pass by for more interesting matter; namely 
: iiisiile in nuny weather. The open walls let out the liis account how a Scotch emigrant farmer dealt witli 
i smokis nnd let in the air, and these kitchens are there- and overcame the obstructions of the natives Bell had 
. fore much more adapted than the others to the bed- ?bcatcd at Wanganua built a house, stocked a garden 
room of a traveller. At this time, too. the natives, Imd was dearing his land. ‘ During the progress of the 
although nuist of them professing Cliristianity, had by Jfrloughing. E Waka used to come and watch, and keep 
no means divested themselves of many of their aifcicntf walking by the side of the old farmer, telling him he 
•uperstitions ; one of w liieh was a positive iiiterdctio# should plough no more. But Bell pretended not to un- 
agninst the very presence of food or drink in a warp derstand him. and smiled at him, and jeed the bullocks, 
puiii. 1o light a pipe from the fire inside was cAi- and w^amfe E Waka to get out of the way of them 
aidered equally sacrilegious. In order to avoid the in- when they turned, and ploughed on. E Waka srat furious; 
convenience of these restrictions, and/et refrain from but BeU wouldn’t look a bj| frightened, and Sd him he 
ofibnding agynst any of tfte customif which I found didn’t understand him: “He must to the bwa” 
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moaning his own sons ; they VI talk Maori to him;” presence and brotherhood. He had adopted the Christian 
ai. ' he jeed the bullocks, and ploughed on. The patience faith very warmly, and without in the least injuring 
of E Waka soon got exhausted, and he retired sulkily his authority, for either he himself or his second son 
towards the house, after^j^^ting in some pegs a few always read the prayers and enforced the per^rmance 
yards hc3*ond where Hell naa got to, pointing to that as of the Christian observances. He had always adopted 
his ultimatum. And while the goodwlfc gave him a a great degree of civilisation. His *house and clothes 
large mess of bread and milky or a smoking dish of iiork were always kept scrupulously clean i he and all his 
and potatoes, and the sons and daughters chatted good- family w'orc clean clothes, and washed with soap in the 
humouredly to him while they built a pigsty or put up stpam every morning. The cooking was attendee'' to 
a stoek-yard, old Bell was ploughing on. And E Wakti witli great care, and the food WtOS filways served up on 


‘ The next morning, however, he would be a-foot 1 sive dignity in the ^ell-regulated arrangements of the i j 
pretty early, to besiege the pakcha inaro, or “ hard w iiltp 1 whole establishnfent. The slaves did their work without | > 
man,” as he called him. But he was never early enough *, 1 orders and witliout squabbling; a harsh word was hardly i 1 
and the first sight that met liis eyes was ^dways his ever heard. Every one vi^ in a tacit wish tliat the old ' ' 
beta no»rc— the team of bullocks, and the old man l»*udg- gentleman should be comtortable ; and it was pleasing , ; 
ing steadily along the fresh furrows. E Waka wci^dd to sec him sitting in the lioiiso aln^pst always surrounded * 
begin by looking for his pegs, and hunt about|lV)r along by some of his family— the men .all well sliuved ai^ j 
wliilc, grumbling and x>uz7liiig, before he found out that combed, the women in clean firocks and blankets — busy j 
the plough must iiavc gone over them some hours ago, at some sewdng or other work ; wliile his son or his j 
if not the evening before. Aiffl wliilc he was hunting, daugbtcr-in-law would bo kindly teaching him to w’*''te ' 
the plough sped quietly on. Then came the remon- on a slate. I romcmlier how proud he was wlier4 lie ! 
str.ince, and the shrug of the shoulders, .and the fury, could write his name, and with what genuine kindness 
and the good-humoured indifference, and the reference he pointed out his son Tommy’s wife as having suc- 
to the boys, and the meal, and the sleepiness, and the ceeded in teaching him. The family of Wntaniii, so 
return home, and the careful iicgging of the ground as united and homely, wttc indeed a notable instance of 
before, l^e same story over again ! Ko patience eunld the success of Mr IladfieUfs sweet and gentle teacli ing.* . 
stand it Old Bell and tlie team went on — slow, sure. All the New Zealanders, however, were neither E | 
and reguLir as the course of the sun. W.akas nor Watanuis. Some ^vere jealous and trouble- ; 

^ Anil besides, on one occasion when E Waka had sitmc, others treacherous and liloodthirsty ; many idle, j 
brought a large troop of attendants, and threatened to and inclined to loiter witli^thc white settler ; but the 1 1 
('ominit some violence, the ol<l man had called his stal- great m.ajorit}'', it must be owned, were active, intcUi- 
wart sons to hi.» side, and taking up a spade or a i>lough* gent, and given to trade and barter. On tlie whole, 
share, had said, inbi oad Scotch, while his resolute looks they are vastly superior to the other Polynesian natives, , 
and ])repare<l altitude interpreted his w«irds into a uni- and, if properly dealt with, .appear more likely to amal- | 
yerwally-intellidihh' language — “ Dinna ye think to gainate with the white settler. | 

touch a thing thiit’s here ; for if ye do, by the Ood | 

that’s abune us. I’ll cleave ye to the gnrad ! A bar- 1 

gam’s a bsrgaiii ; 1 vc paid yc riclit and iatr, and 1 11 g<ir iricr/i r r q ir ttxtt'it’V'd ct'uw t tt?!? • 

yc keep to it.’’ And them E Waka v^ould look frightened, EN(*LIS1I UNIN ERSITY LIFE. 

and begin to thii*’'' his good daily meal Wtas better than At the prc.scnt time, when tlio subject, of education is ' 


a bhiw of old Bell’s weapon, and iieacc was soon re- 
stored. 


BO eagerly mid universally discussed, it is thoiighi' tnat 
a sketch of English nniversity life will be acceptable to 


• And Avlion the plonghins the plantinR , ^ ^ 

potatoes was too amusing to be interfered With, for they _ B . i. i -i r -u u.. 

ridii-nled the i<l«. of exi^-cting an/ crop from potatoc-s «mvor.ity of C.m.l.r.dKo, reference will be made 

- - - qIj principally to it in particular; but his remarks wiil 


ridiculed the idea of expecting any crop from potatoes 

cut into small pieces. “ Bide and see,” said the old principally to it in particular ; but his 
man; and they ivaitcd with anxiety for the time of occ*asionally be applicable to Oxford also, 
crop : and the report spread f.ir and -wide that the old The university of Cambridge consist! 


crop : and the report spread f.ir and wide that the old The university of Cambridge consists of seventeen 
jiakeha with the cows was very good and brave and in- coUegijp, each of whicy is pwfcctly independent of tnc 
diistrious, but tli.at ho vras cert ainly gone porangi, or others, haf its own master, fellows, tutors, and k'cturers, 
“nuid,” fo?%^iad cut i-P iJB J^i potatoes before yearly or half-yearly examinations of its awn 

SlJst h.o ^dente.>rho are rewarded ftomthe funds of the college. 


These rewards consist eitlun- of an annnal emolument. 
potat(^cs ; .md they stared, and found \iat the foohsh Bifch os scholarships, sizarsliips, exhibition^ og arc 
old man could teach them some lessons ik growing food, give* in the form of books, silver cup.s&(\Jlo college, 
and they soon honoured him as much foiSiifl knowledge however, has the power of cmiifej;|iiiMSrfMllSfrec. This is 
as they had learned to stand in aw^e of ha courage aud the office of the university as a collective body, 
resolution. ^ Eiich college furnislibs, in proportion 

‘ A.nd though tiiey have not yet allowed him to use the tlie mling body— the senate. Tlie examiners for 

whole (rfhUsccton, he has now fifty acres uiflcr pIoijBh .j. „„ivcrsity (as distinguished from college or 

private) o^inatii' are cln^n hy the senafe. andare 
owns several cows and a flock of sheep, calls himself the always at least of the standard of master of .art . 

“ Laird of Wanganui,” and gives luirvest-home festivals^ I will now describe the mode of admission to the 
He talked of buying a hor^e, and caring for nc manA university. Suppose you have fixed on what college 
when I last saw • 1 you would wish to belong to, you write to the tutor of 

* But, unfortunately, all settlers have not the sidmlr-l that college, and send a certificate signed by some 
able qualities of William Gkirdon Bell, who has I'ndeed \nagt(y of ^arts ; which certificate is generally to the 


mxkil its yearly or half-yearly examinations of its <^w:i 
students, who are rewarded from the funds of the college. 


0 college. 
This is 


owns several cows and a flock of sheep. caUs himself the always at least oi me sianuaru ui at 

“ Laird of Wanganui,” and gives luirvest-home festivals^ I will now describe the mode of admission to the 
He talked of buying a horse, and caring for nc manA university. Suppose you have fixed on wliat college 
when I last saw • 1 you would wish to belong to, you write to the tutor of 

* But, unfortunately, all settlers have not the siflnalr-1 that college, and seod a certificate signed by some 
able qualities of William Gkirdon Bell, who has I'ndeed Lnagt^ of^arts ; which certificate is generally to the 
shown a great e^mplc of success against the numerous \ lie has known you a certain time, and can 

t^B^y to your moral charwter. With this you also send 
ttimacribe our wthor’a pictur^ the chi^of Hori yo^r oauUon money wluch .^ouuta to LIO .f you enter 
wenua: — 'Watanui'was perhaps one of the native chiefs o* ^ sizar, to if us pensioner, L.2.5 if as fellow-co.i- 
who best appiecuated the value of the white xuan’s moner, or to Lf 0 if a fioldeman. Some colleges also 
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Kquire if certificate of baptism.* If you are poor, you for three. The mode of asccifaining your presence is 
vill probably enter yourself at a college where there are by marking. In the large collegefl, three or four men 
plenty of sizarships ; tli.'it isi, certaiu emoluments. The ante-chapel with listb of the men in their 

Sbtainin. of thcJisinsoniecollegcsamutterofinte^^^ ^ 


obtaining of these is in some colleges a mutter of interest, 
but in others requires you to x>aa8 an examination with 
other com])ctitors, and the vacamdes arc filled up by the 
most meritorious. If money is no object, you enter as 


in. In some small colleges, the marking is done by one 
man, who goes into the chapel and marks as the service 
is going on ; a much less reverent process than the other. 
The college gates arc closed at ten o’clock, after which 


a (icnhioiier (take care the name does nut niisleiul you, you cannot go out; and there is a small fine for coming 
for no ]icn.sion will you receive). Of this class are the in after ten. If you arc after twelve o’clock, your name 
great majority of the students. is sent in by the porter to the dean, and you will have 

If you arc of wealthy fainily,gor allied to nobility, you 1 '^ sutler a Reprimand. To coidc^ in after one o clock. 


If you arc of wealthy faiiiily,gor allied to nobility, you h> sutler a gcprmiana. io coinc^ m aiier one uuock, 


dining with the fellows of j'our college, be excused, at j 


ofience, and is punished with great severity. 

• The dean’s ofilec is to look .after the morals of the 


certain colleges, lectures and other duties to a great ex- punish all kinds of irregularity. The chief 

tent, and, moreover, lie entitled to wear a more gaudy items of ofience are, neglecting chapel, and coming in 
gown than your fellow-students. i’^Mislotiers and sizars biie, or, still worse, staying out all night. Of puiiish- 


gown than your lellow-studcnts. i'^Misiotiers and sizars 
differ chiefly in iiainc. alt often ]ia])])enstliat tliose who! 


iiients there are all grades, from simple reprimanding to 


ivaiit of ability or previous training, fail to otitain expulsion |rom the university. For the first tw'o or three 
sizarsliixis, remain as pensioners — of course at greater ofleiices, or for occasional irregularity, in men who are 
expense. I’lic lime of entry is generally from January generally steady, he oiily^sends a message ; the marker 
to June, and you get into residence in the October fol- in hall laiines up to you and says, ‘The dean requests 
lowing. If you have entered at either of the large colleges you will keep nine cliuxicls ;* which is a warning that the 
— 'JViiiity or St Joliirs— you will probably lie obliged to tlean is on the look-out for your delinquencies. * Gating,’ 
gq into lodgings in the town, ow’ing to there being no being restricted liberty, is a heavier visitation. If you 
robins vacant in college. Of these there are a very great arc ‘ gated* for ten o’eloi^k, you must be in college before 
number licensed by tlie university authorities ; and 3*011 ten ; that is, 3‘our privilege of being out till twelve o’* 
must not take any lodgings but 8U(‘h us arc licensed, one is taken away. If you arc ’gated’ for six o’clock, 
However, any ri'speetable person can obtain a license, 3*011 must be in and not go out after six o’clock; and so 
the 011I3' object of licensing being to prevent x>eople of on. Sueli resirietiuns arc a great anno3'aiiee to the 


impnqu*!* eliaraeter from setting up us lodging-hotis^- 
kei'fH-'rs. At the small eolbij^es, and sotnetiines at Tri- 


*row'ing men’ (not boating men, but men fond of a ru^*, 
otherwise eall(‘d./b.v/ men), for it puls a stop to all sup- 


nity and St John’s, there are geiierall)' rooms vne.ant, per ])ar ties, unless, indeed, in their own college. ’Break- 
iiito which you enter as soon as you arrive. The suite ing»gates’~tliat is, eoniing in after the .time — is a sc- 
of apurtmentH generally consists of tliree rooms — a Ix'd- rious olVeiiee. * Walling’ is the we plus ultra of ‘ gating;’ 
room, a sittiiig-rootii (or keetiing-rooni, as it is called), for by it 3'uu ale confined to Ihe college wails, beyond 
and a gyp-room — which is a sort of X)antr3' or closet for wlii(‘h 3*011 must not go. 


all sorts of purposes. 


‘lluslieatioii,’ or teinimrat}* exclusion, is one of tlie 


Y on are waited on by a woman, who g(K*s by the name final edicts ofjL'cUege. law. A man may be rusticated — 
of bed-maker, uUhuugli, in fact-, bed-making is only a that is, sent doivii into the country — for any period, 
very hiiulII part of her tluty. SShe lights .vour fire, brings according to the magnitude of his ofience. The general 
as imieli bread and blitter (or eoniiuons) from the college ti*rni of rustication isfora3'ear; sometinics, however, 
butteries as you onler, lays 3*our breakfast tilings, fills it extends to two or three years, or even for ever. This 
3'our kettle, dusts your keeping-room, and tlieii goes last, or rustication sine tlie, is only^ a milder inode of 
blfto jierforin similar ofilee.s for the rest of her makers, expulsion, the ditVerenec lH*twccirtliem being this~a 
of u hum each bed-maker has seven or eight. She e|aies man who is exiiellei^ from the university is reiidenul in 
again to clear aM'a3’; and soon tliree or fiUir times iithe some degree infamous. Ho cannot enter tlie eliiireh or 
day. to set your tea things, Dinner she does not any liberal profi'ssioii, such as law or ]i 1 iysic; neither 
prepare, as you dine in the college hall at four o clock, c-aii ho enter at Oxford or Dublin, nor any Scotch uni- 


in ttie town. Some interest is required to obtain the 
place ; and youth is, fur obvious reasons, no recoin- 
iiieiidatioii. . 


*‘°Tliere are other inkeffitbaiaic and diljf.-ijnt modes of 
]iunislinieiit for van^s ofibnees. At sr.-iic colleges, you 
are requin*d to Tp.. 'v. jii)ll^^*e^ti';ies a-week, and 
always on Sundjp. Durin^iaT'^fewnmrket races you 


1 ««ll Mippose that you have just arrived, and called must apjiear iiifliall cver3' da3'. The object of this is 
on your Ho will take you, and send his scA'ant to prevent th» sporting students from attending the 


witli you rouTif^^^MtattsUgue, show 3*011 the vacant nKMiis, races, whieh./as they* take place onl}* twelve miles 
I of which, if you arc aiiearly comer, you will have 3'oiir from Canibriitfe, might be conveniently done, were the 
j ch;aai--rfiBiiaUia*8 ha^* been Ix'foW you, you must take men not obliged to be back by four o’clock. Yet as it 
wmnt you can get. 'fiie diflbreiit sots of rcHinis vary eon- is, numbers of them contrive to do it ; and you will see 
' siderRhl3* in rent, according to size, eoiulition. situation, tla^ grooina standing rcaily to lake their horses, and 
; &c. Those who can nfi'ord the e.\iH*nsc, ami require *a otliers with caps and goii*nB (3*oudinc in hall with 3*our 
groat deal of wailing upon, hire a * gyp;* tliat^is, a man- gown on), ready for them to go into hall dircctl3* thoy- 
I servaiit.f Hardly any, however, have a gyp entirely to get back. What the dean is in the college, the same 
I themsi'lres, hut are content with the services of one to a great extent is tlic proctor in the university. 

I w‘ho, like tiic lH.'d-inukers. has several other masters. In J'hero are two proctors elected every year, and two 
. the first few interviews with the tutor, 3’ou will learn firo-proetors to ossisf them. Their office is to search all 


. the first few interviews with the tutor, 3’ou will learn I iiro-proetors to assise them. Their office is to search all 
I what are your ei)lU‘ge duties. Every college has its j/.iouses of ill-fame ; and if any university-inaii is found 
cha}H*l. in w hich the prayers are read mornin{L and#there. he is at their mercy. Drunkenness, talking with 
evening, the hours being generally seven in the i^oni'A girls on the street, and such misliehaviour, as well as 
! ing and six in the evening. Y’ou will be obliged to jail breaches of university discipline, are under their 
keep nine * chapels* a-week, two on Sunday couutivg cognisances Smoking on the streets is forbidden. 

The next point to be explained is the course of 

a At TrinJ(3' colloin* they exuniino prpvuiubl.v ^admistsion. Btud3*. 

t For this the iicniiirtion uf is neevi^y. There are two cbissei of ftudents : those who are 


a At TrinJ(3' colloin* they exuniino prpvuiubl.v ^admission, 
t Fear this the }icniiiHfcion uf is uero^sJv. 
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The Aiode of teaching adopted by the private tutors 
is similar to that of the college lecturers ; iianicl 3 r, by 
giving the pupils papers of questions on the subjects 
they hpve liecn reading, and tlicn looking over the 
answers, and explaining any errors into which they 
may have fallen suggesting better methods ; and in 
mathematics, giving examples and problems illustrative 
of the difTerent theories, so as to test the pupil’s know- 
ledge of the suhjc(it, and to prepare him for similar 
problems in the college examination pajicrs, and also 
those given in the senatcrliousc. ' . 

A great deal of a maifs si^cess depends on the cha- 
racter of his private tu^or. It* he is careless and indif- 
ferent to tho progress of his pifpils^ or if he is not 
qualified for his office by the jiosscssion of thorough 
knowledge, united with a clear manner of explaining 
difficulties, his services wUl be of little value. One 
mistake seems to be e.spccially pi\*valent nmor.gst the 
students in their choq'o of a private tutor ; ami that is, 
looking out solely for one who took a high degree, with- 
out ev^r stnp])ing to inquire into hin qimliflcationfi as a 
teacher. The writer is acquainted willi numberless 
instances in wliicli this folly meets with its natural 
consequences. The senior Mranglcr, or second, tliird, 
fourth wrangler,* as it may he, is found out to l>c 
either a careless man, or, more frequently, a man 
ttJtall}* incapable of explaining, or at any rale a very b.ad 
hand at it in consequence of this inaiiiu for high 
wranglers, there arc several tutors completely hUicked 
up with pupils : there is no possibility, by stinting the 
other pupils of their proper attention, of craimniiig in 
another pupil. The ill eflects of one tutor having mdre 
pup'ils than he can managCi>nre very evitlent. ^laiij* of 
them, too, have no idea of arranging the time to 1)c given 
to each pupil, and there is, (‘miae(iuently, endless eon- 
fiuion and gnimbling. Of course there arc some who, 
to the highest attainments, unite also greiit perspicuity 
in ex]>lanatlon. fiueh arc dt*scrvcdly popular, 'rhert' 
is one senior wrangler in particular, whose admirable 
arraiif^inent of his^mpils, and facilities of eoimnunicat* 
ing his own profotiml acquirements, have for the last 
six or seven yc.ar8 made him the iK'st college tutor, as 
well ns the best private tutor, in the university. 

The great object of the tutor is to prepare his men for 
the college or senate-house examination. As the number 
of subjects introduced into those examinations is. very 
great (which may lie seen from the list given ahoJ-), so 
great, indeed, that only those who are very well pre- 
pareil bi'fore entering the university are able to read 
them all, it is a primary object to read only those 
subjects, and tliose parts of a subject, wiiicli will ‘pay* | 
well in these examinalieiiR It i^ therefore not spmueh I 
the object to study fully any one departments of inathe- 
matieal science, as to select from each those iiortions ii^ 
wdheh the student is most likely to be examined. What- 
ever is learnt, however, must Ikj learnt thoroughly. If 
there is any placj* in the world where rigid accuracy, is 
roquIWM^f is in t'ambridge. No superficial notions or 
* li.alf-liaKiNL* ideas will do tlic possessor any sri-vicc. 
What is iliiiif lldPiii lnnj]iiiiii well. And yet the system 
has many serious disadvantages eoimeeted with it. 

an«^ choosing necessarily involves the 
following evils. The student is hurried from subject to 
subject nt such a rate, that he lias no time to get in^- 
rested in any one. Now. unless a man is interested in 
any science, it is very questionable whether he will 
ever attain a thorough knowledge of it ; and he will 
certainly never make any discoveries in it. 1 will 
supiKise that you conic np with no preparation, or a [/] 
very slender one — such ns, having reawl your Euclid fta 


the same in the college examination. When you have 
thus finished your algebra, your tutor will not allow you 
to delay any longer over thati^but makes you begin 
plane trigonometry, markingj^ut as before in the book 
those x>ortions most likely to be set ; and so on through 
the whole course, or as great a port of it ns you have 
time to get through — the object in all this idainly being, 
not so much to gain a knowledge of the science, os to 
answer certain questions in that science. The coii- 
Rcqucncc is, not one in a hundred ever gets any love of 
science for its own sake by this process of study. Tl^psc 
who have gny love of it, had it before they came to 
college. Tne majority, however, even of tliose who rank 
high ill the list of wranglers, give up all scientific pnr- 
riiit as soon as they leave? co11(?ge. The hojics of a fel- 
lowship, or the necessity of gaining a living by private 
tutorship, or as public schoolmasters, has been their sole 
inducement to make the clTorts they have made; and as 
soon us the stimulus ceases, the work stops. It has long 
lieeii a nifittcr of surprise to tlie public, that of scientific 
inventions, or literary works in general, so small a 
portion should belong to men cducatcil at the univer- 
sities. Oxford does not* pretend to teach science ; and 
it appears from what has been said, that Cambridge 
teaches it in a very unattractive way. Eor the correct- 
ness of my assertions, I would appeal to any reader who 
is aeipiainted with the university: the inferences of 
eoiiTse arc my own.* There are a few who come up sj 
well jirepared, that they are able to enter more fully into 
the respective branches of the science, and to acquire an 
interest in them independent of extraneous circiim- 
st:mces. But these arc extremely rare. The generafity 
fag away in a sort of aptathetic indifference to anything 
but the reward. This state of things is partly occa- 
siiHied by the nature of tho trc.atiscs in use at Cam- 
bridge, nearly all of which arc deficient in elementary 
instruction, and easy examples. They may be considered 
as synopses of the subieefs of which“they treat, the 
defieieiieics lieinp^ expectG«Uk) Ix) supplied by the lec- 
turers and private tutors. IVIany of them are perfectly 
nnintelligibkf without such assistance. The works clf 
Dr nyiTiers are, upon the whole, an exception to this 
remark, and also. tliose of Dr Whewell. It may occur to 
the resader to ask what is done by the university pro- 
fessors ? There are professors of matliematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, geology, &c. ; but their lectures 
are attended almost exclusively by those who li.avc 
taken their degree. Idost of them are, I lx?lievc, good 
lecturers ; but they are useless, and in fact not intended 
for the undergraduate, who, generally speaking, has. 
neither time nor money to spend on them. 

I have dwelt longer on these points, because > t tiieif 
importance to the pro^ss of knowlcd|«i/ and the 


* A Ciunbriilgi' Rtt^mnan favours us (edij^s) ith tlip followins 
note uiM)ii the alny- par ajfrrpi^ifc,. liis remarks for tlic 

]mr]>o.‘io of blio\viiXS\hat lu.-iy bo saitl on the oninslto bide, tlioiigli 
ii\'C do not coinridftn his opiniouH 
‘ The aecurney/iiic h tho writer describes as required in czami- 
nationn and by 4 tors, is surd^’ one of tho best possible methods of 
disciplining thej[nnd to accuracy in roasoning and everything elsi^ 
till* very advantage which mathematical studies have alwa^'s been 
supiMtMHl to itoasninH beyond all others. It is not to be ex])^trd or 
dcsin'd that every one should turn out an Aircy or a llcrbchel ; but 
I utterly deny tlmt such wen as Lyndhiirst, Alderson, Blokor- 
pteth, Jacob, Pollock, Tindall, Bedgwick, biidii^ without end, Ac. 
—all men who have taken high honours, and submitted to this 
drudgery, sm the wTitor describes it— linvo not Kcelved the greatest 
advantage fi-om the training to accuracy of reasoning In their 
Illarions jirofcHsionb, in which the3' have become eminent, from tho 
vo\iT>e of study and mind-strungthenlng undei|R>nG in the univor-< 
hiticH. Ir ih prtqiusteroiiB to naiiert that those only derive udvan 
- - Itagos in after life from univemity studies who have continued to 

and algebra. \our private tutor marks in your book/«>i»ho those identical studios their profession, i certainly think 
those portions which arc likriv ‘to be set* — that is, in/ *bat much more gp^ is done, as far as dieeipline of the mind is 
’ * - - - * - <'oncerncd, by a brief and general coume of reading, accurately 

fullowini, than by loost^ly rambling over a BulycTt which happens 
to take the fancj*. There Is some truth in those observations about 
picking pieaee “likdy to be set,” as applied to the lower men; 
but ^ the better ones road what may be called comweled selections, 
Md 1 do not think, if these selectlou are well n^e, the plan at 
all stimds in the my of acquiring a lai^o extent of useful know- 


- . t is, in/J 

which you will probably be examined — and you ffo da^j f 
after day to him for a pa])cr of questions on the parts 
thus marked out. You must write out tlie answer* to 
-|dl these questions in your tutor's room, with perfect 
accuracy ; and you must go over the#gzound iu thia 
way 60 often, tliat you arts oertain able to do 
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misapprehensions, or rathir ignorance, which prevails 
with regard to them; People who have not tlie ad- 
vantage of a university Education, are very apt to over- 
rate it, and to fancy that^were they * at the seat of 
learning,’ they should, almost of necessity, become 
learned. They think, too, that if they could devote 
their whole time to reading, their progress would be pro- 
portionally rapid. This is a very great mistake. Ex- 
perience in this, as in all other things, is the only way 
to convince men of their error. The mind gets tired 
nnd^ick of being confined to one pursuit, especially the 
dry, uninteresting, and even repulsive cours^ of Cam- 
bridge * cramming;’ and not a year passes without 
adding its victims to the drudgery undergone by men 
in the way I have described. Not one in fifty, even of< 
the reading men at Cambridge, liave any notion of 
science as anything but a ‘bore,* a ‘nuisance,’ or a 
‘ seedy thing such being terms in use at Cambridge. 
No wonder that Cambridge is taking no part in the 
onward movement of the age. The reason is easily 
given; it offers no inducements but j^cuniary ones, 
and those very small, for the cultivation of science; 
and it moreover exhibits scienc^m a form anything but 
amiable. 'I'hc undergraduate thinks only of the situation 
he may obtain by bis degree, and tlie fidlow thinks only 
of the college-living he may become entitled to at some 
period of his life. While such a system lasts, the pre- 
sent extensive dissatisfaction with our universities must 
continue. 

Three years and three months is the time the student 
has to reside before he can obtain his degree. The 
public evainination at the end of his (!oursc has been 
mentioned already : there is another public— or univer- 
sity — examination about the middle of the tlirce years, 
which is indispensable for all. It is called hy the uni- 
versity the * previous examination,’ hut passes gci^erally 
by the name of the ‘little go,’ or ‘smalls,*»in contradis- 
tinction to the final one, or tlie ‘great go.* There are 
no mathematics required One pf the gospels in 

Greek, one Grc(.k and one Latin author, arc annually 
selected — liesides which then: are certain* portions of 
Paley’s Evidences and thcj Old Testament history. 
These are the subjects of examination, The place of 
examination is the senate-house. It may as well be 
mentioned here, that all university (and most college) 
examinations are conducted hy means of printed i>aper8 
of questions, which have not been seen by any one but 
the examiners, till they arc; placed licfore tlie persons 
to be examined. Nothing is allowed hut pen, ink, and 
.jjaper. A certain time is allowed for answering the 
and at the end of that time no one. is permitted 
to syllable more. I’urt of the ‘ little go’ exami- 

nation cdM^, however, of vivA voce translations and > 
qne.«i^ior.B, l7N|he final owT, Jm^o^^ne in writing. Tlitif*! 
strictest impartndity is generally oi-.'-crvcd ; 1 may say 
always, so far as wtords ♦no exami- 

nation; and the Oiisc!lh«^^HflfxIality iuvhe others are 
extremely rare. Complaints on this bc(]% arc scarcely 
ever heard. 1 bebeve that, in the most important ones, 
the examiners have to take an oath thA they will do 
strict and impartial justice ; and very sclloni, indeed, 
is any one found who does not acquiesce in their de- 
, vision in his own ease as well as in others. Of course 
there is a good deal of speculation beforelv.nd as to 
; what questions are likely to be set and much grumhlifi^ 

I at hard papers, or at the short time allowed for a long 
j iiapcr. 

I When a man is rejected at an examination he is said 
; to be ‘plucked.’ You will often hear it said of an idle 
or stupid man who is going in to all examination, ‘ he 
is a dead pluck ;’ meaning he is sure not to pass it. 
Those who are plucked citlier at the ‘little’ or ‘great 
go' must try their luck again. There are cases in 
which men get so dispisted at repeated iuilurcs, tiiat 
th^ leave the university in despair. # 

The candidates for honours at the final examination 
are arranged by the examiners, after looking over tlicir 
answers to the questions proposed, in three dasses, ac- 


cording to merit Those in the first dass are lisnned 
Wranglers, those in the second Senior Optimes, and 
those ill the third Jnfiior Optimes. There arc some 
who have not merit enough to be dossed at aD^ who 
yet are allowed their degree, and these are said to be 
‘in the gulf.* The last Junior Optime is called the 
Wooden SiH)on. 


, OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

INFLUENCE OI' NEWLY-nnn.T’HOUSF.S ON TIEALTO. 

Dr Heiuel of Eerlin, in a^paperjof great merit and in- 
terest, has recently (Elected attention to the injurious 
influence of newly -built houses on the health and life of 
their occupiers. After mentioning the intimate con- 
nexion kept up between the external air and the 
homan organisation, jthrougn the medium of the skin 
aifil lungs, he refers to experience tp show the slow and 
dangerous diseases to which inhabitants of sucli houses^ 
arc exposed, and considers it therefore to be the duty 
of tlic sanitary police to remove or dieoJc those evils by 
means of prohibitory mcBsures. It is well known tiiat the 
atmosphere is composed of nitrogen, oxygen, and car- 
l)onic acid, in certain definite proportions, and that less 
or more of invisible vapour is always dissolved in it. Any- 
thing which tends to derange this normal composition 
must be injurious to the human system ; and it is Dr 
lleideVs object to show that newly-built apartments are 
a fertile source of such derangement. Firsts In new 
houses there is generaliy an increased proportion of 
water in the atmosphere whidi we breathe. This arises 
from the wooden materials, ’^lich may be too new and 
damp ; from the stone-work, which only becomes dry 
after long exposure; or fVom the materials used for 
cementing the stones, and for colouring and varnishing 
the walls. The widls of those houses remain damp 
longest which have been plastered immediately after 
their completion, because the dried lime forms an external 
layer very difficult of penetration. As accidental causes, 
which may render houses damp, it is necessary to men- 
tion .wet weather when building, damp situations, large 
cellars, and ondosuro by other high edifices, which pre- 
vent tlic free access of sun and wind. Sreonti, TJic pro- 
portion of carbonic acid is diminished by the mortar 
which attracts it from the air ; it may also he attracted 
by cef ain colours, such as those containing acetate of 
co]q)el. No direct injury would, however, be caused by 
tlie diminution of carbonic acid, as it belongs to the 
matters given off by the lun^ and skin. Thirds Certain 
deleterious ingredients, arising from the new materials, 
are mixed witli the air. Thu^ j|aTticles of lime have 
been pitvedi beyond dcft.bt to exist in the atmosphere 

new habitations, being suspended by the evaporation 
of the moisture ; oils and metallic colours also less ar 
more evaporate. Combinations of lead, copper, and ar- 
senic arc employed in the preparation of painters’ colours ; 
ana many of these volatiUso, and may he taken intq^the 
system. Besides tiicsc, tliere are differeiit^cmical 
exhalations from new wood, inmilji f' iiiji' ndTn grasses, 
which arise and putrefy in damflhibitations. 

Attention has also been directed tlis mo glj with 
which the furniture of newly-built houses is covered, and^ 
to the constant moisture of the clothes and linen, from 
winch circnimstanccs alone influences injurious to the 
inhabitants tnay be expected ; for, on siecount of the in- 
creased humidity of the surrounding atniosphere, not j 
I only is the skin prevented from frcic transpiration, but 
it is even induced to attract more moisture. This u 
ialBo the case tlr'itU the lungs, and thus the eompositiem 
tof the blood is rendered laniatural, as may be seen in 
Vie pale face, wasted musclcH, and sluggishness of all the 
llnctittis which ensue. In other cases, protracted rheu- 
matism, inflammation of the joints, contractions or para- 
iysif, arc profluccd. In addition, the sojourn in a damp 
atoospbere is a frequent cause of the development of 
scrofula, intermit^nt and typhoid fevers, scurvy, quinsy, 
croon, &C. Wounds andnuqers more quickly assume 
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an unitealtliy appr'Araiiccs and have a tendency to take the means of directing: attention to an evil to which a 
on (i:an|Tretiou8 iiiflaiuination. The evaporation from large section of our population js continually exposed, 
organic substances favours the production of miasmata 

and contagions, for in no situations did the cholera occur bcali. of el op^an mortality. 

more frccjuently tlian in new damp habitations. The It appears by the ‘Sixth Report of the Registrar- 
insjiiration of lime-particles may dispose to diseases of General of England,’ that England is the healthiest 
the chest or apoplexy } and there can be no doubt that country in this quarter of the globe; the mean niinual 
the lead cinplo 3 ^ed in painting the walls, vulatiliKing at deaths being about 1 to every 45 persons living. In 
a high Icrnperature, may produce in those who are con- France, the yearly mortality is ns 1 to 42 ; in Prussia, 
staiitly exposed to its injurious exhalations symptoms as 1 to3K; in Austria, us 1 to 33 ; and in Russia, as 1 
of chronic poisoning, disturbed digestion, cholic, and to 28. The average duration of life in England i-i 4 1 
paralysis. Chronic poisonir^ niay ul.su l)c produced by years — tlj'-it of Itussia is less than 27 years. 

being exposed to the evaporation of Seheele’s green, avati ii iv tmi-' dj-seut 

from which arsenious eompouIld!^cse;lpe for a long time at .ii in rut i . n . 

after it has been put on the walls. Lastl}', the cunsl:iiit • Since the French obtained a footing in Algeria, en- 

moisture of the clothes aiidheds, and the frequent elleet gincers h.avc been employed to procure water in the 

on the food, cause certain uijuriuus consequences on the most sterile districts by moans of Artesian wells. We 

constitutions of tlic inhabiiaiits. , learn from the ‘ Kevuc de 3’aris,’* that one of them, M. 


constitutions of tlic inhabiiaiits. , learn from the ‘ Kevuc de 3*aris,’* that one of them, M. 

Since, then, the esvHy oceuiialion of ncwly-huilt liou&es Fouriiel, has complctc'd a minute siirvc}', and he assures 
^and receiilly-phistered rooms <;ausca so many disc-ascs, his government that the nature of the ground, at tlie 
and imparts to children the germs of prolonged sickness foot of the Algerine mountains, near the sea coast, oilers 
and miser V, it heeomes, argues Dr 3ieidcl, the duty of facilities for extracting large supplies of water from an 

i ... -.I.. 1 11 M l . * : .....i',..... TF .....n 1... 


the state to prevent tlies(‘ evils h^' nil possible means. 
Tile following are flu; nu'asures M'hieh he coiisider.s iie- 


iiieonsiderable deptli below the surface. If wi>lls can he 
sunk fo as to produce tlic' grand de.«:Ideratum to agricul- 


cessary : — 1. (JWcial examination of the materials la*fore ture, the face of the whole exnmtry will be materially 


the comnioncemciit of the building, and the ciifnree- 
nieiit of projwr arrangements as reg.ards the stnielun; 
itself. Thus, in public cuiitraets for any building to Ik* 


changed : veget.'itioii will be inaile to cncroai fi on tl e 
now prolitless expanse of the Sahara di:sert, and many 
.s])i)ts, whieli are productive of nothing but sand, will 


erected in siiinincr, the condition ought tola: made, that afliml food fur man and pasturage for l easts. 


the materials should he ))rocured and (iried during the is no reason to doubt tliat such a happy may in 

preceding winter, and the term of eonipleting any edi- time b(‘ etieidcd ; for the Artesian «}^teiii. Wiiw*ever it 
flee should ulwaj's bo regulati'd according to the weather, has been tried, has snececdeii. *■ 

Lead and arsenical culourf fur painting the walls should _ 

be entirely forhiddon. 2. A house should not be inha<- — - — -- 

bited bc’fore a fixed lime afU*r its eonipletion had elapstHl. « P Ij A G T A R I S M S. 

ConsUcrinB (lie diiroreiit of iitiiation, » Imuso in i„ „,ij ,,p . ti„. of wlim- 

town sliould remain unmliubited for a year, and in the t,.!, (’.iiAt, and ..l«ene .dike, it, follo«I! tl. they will 
country, where sun and air have, free access, for half a often «‘xpreHs thoniKolM- ^ .‘dike ; and even where this is not 
year after it has been finished. Should any house Iks altoeidherthei-aw, as|, '.ib»ye.-,fres.-ud)lai.eeinayhptrjujcd, 
dried before the time appointed, the iiroprictor might tlnmgli the featureR, I'lkea KfiKiruU'iy, afioid no liueiK'ss. 
request the sanitary commission to exaiiiinc it, when, lie who reads niuel» will iind ‘he otherri iiiii*e!vei>- 

if Bullleienlly dr\% it might he inhabited. 3. A com- lihly minplo with bis ''wu, .net he will o<‘trn nsp the former 
mission should he appointed for the puriwsc of examin- "'‘tb the iM'rsuasi.ni of Ihrir being hU own property. A 
iilg every newly -built liouse, ainl testifving to its sound- writer rcmarkR, that ‘ certain nutursd objccU iiTe- 

iiesB before it is iiiliahited. Austria presents evidence suggest, to sensjtncmuids, the s.inie idea, or awaken 

of <I.c feasibility of su. li an arrangement. 4. Instruetion } m 

.4- th., a. ♦!„. ininri... l.v 5d>.aWt- ‘on«w«nunnurof tl.csea-8 heU .el.U.Hiu;r.i-,far,.way 


. ri.ACiTAniSMS. 

E\pur«s.sfON in said t»> be ‘the tlvess of tinnight,* :c..d when* 
lin n feel, IhiiA;, and observe .dike, it, follows th .!. they w'ill 


if Bullleienlly dr\% it might he inhabited. 3. A com- lihly muiple with bis ''wu, .nel he will tw the former 
mission should be appointed for the purpose of examin- "'‘tb the iM'nmasi.ni of Ihrir being hU own property. A 
iiig every newly -built liouse, ainl testifving to its sound- writer remarks, that ‘ cert.-on nutursd objccU iiTe- 

iiesB before it is iiiliahited. Austria presents evidence suggest, to sensitnemuids, the s.inie idea, or awaken 

of tl.c feasibility of su. b .an arrangemcait. 4. Instruction } m 

«... , 1 *i • ■ • 1 1 • jv t ’A hollow' inurnuir of the sea-sliell held tiH he ra**, far -I wav from 

the iiwplo M regara-. the injuries caused hy iifciahit- ti,.. .liore of tlicuccan, ^,itboutUingibril!..l v ith afeoling 
mg ncwly-hmlt houses, &e. and as regards tlieimeans of iiKlescrihablc iiirlaiirli<.lv:- Can ac voud.r. tluai. tliat 
to ^ taken fur Uic purimse of counteracting tlicsc in- Wordsworth, Walter haudor, and lhiii.ans, liavc felt tlic 
juries. hifluenee, .uni embodied it in their verse ? The Jay of tljv 

111 absence of such a connnission, peo])lc ought at least lark, t he glitter of tlie dew-drop, the thorn of the losi'. * h 
to be informed of the diseases to which they are liable by the obvious morals they suggest, are not weiaris* .-ue 4...rr 
exposure to sueJi noxious evaporation ; anddf e6iniieUed efniWinptihlc heeause many hards have inadr.. citeiii the 


by circumstances to submit, they ought to use the fiil.*>^'*Uicri suiij 
louring precautions fKiiiited out by Dr Reidel: — Tliorougti I b‘*th of thougli 
drying and ventilation should not U» confined to one room, I 
but to oil the adjoining rooms. Alould, fungi, &e. should have'^ aV 

be nibbed and wiwliod off with the greatest care; bres r„„;, .amd 


e<iiiU‘iiiptihle heeause many bards have inadr.. dteiii the 
subject of Bung, Bonimh ■ ‘j*uy..a ; j-ct similarities, 

luitli of thought and ^pressioii, in aiitliy^ of difl'ereut de- 
grees of merit, i ^ik-h etii nuit hu e.\;ieBy called plagiarism, 
go far lo prove from the other, 

tUej' have atA*ast obtaiuc^^n^iiiatiuii or inspiration 


lighted, and the windows opened ; I singular reimiblnnees .ire sometimes ohsi*i\;ihle between 


and iniiinir^rmijiij^ sulpliurie acid sliould be put in the thought sfxpressed hv tlie Roiiwn writers and those in 
diflerent places to iitfi^ot the moisture. I’o purity the the saeml fcjJiptures. Thus, in the fonrtli epistle of dul- 


tpr f n^otlyr iniurious ma 
‘vapaDrsT fumes or sulphur. 


matters, chlorine, nitric acid pieius to Ciecto, wc have the fullow'iug Hue— 
lur, cvniKimtion _ of viiicKar. . ... „ . , . 


coorselj'-iHiwdered and moistened ehareoal put in dif- 


j * Quid huTum fuit, quod non priiis quom datum cst, odentum sit !' 


ferent places, luid other funiigiitions, should bo resoled vtfiieh may he p;irallelcd by a qiiotatioii from St Mattliciv, 
to. For rooms alroady' inhabited, a solutiun of chloride ‘"b. xxv, 2.‘) — ‘ J''or unto every one that hath bliall bo given ; 
of lime is the must proper substance. Drawers and but from him thut liath not, sliall be token away even tliat 

other furniture should not be placed too near the damp A "bh*h he hatlu' ^ « 

walls, and if the latter should be covered with mould, ^ If there is truth m the Msertiou that Shakspcarc had no 

1^*1 1 ^ dry clothes must be PJJ>t passages have a close TCBeiiiblance to them. 

Tided, and the b^ must not stand too near the walls l/ivers looking into each other's eyes, and seeing small 
btraw or featlier beds should be changed frequently, ic reflections of themselves in the pujulR, are said to see 
exposed to the sun. * babies in the eyes.’ In the * History of Philoeles and lio- 

Such is an abstract of Dr Reidel’s paper, which is rielon, Two Ijancashire liovcrs* (Ki40), C'amillus, wooing his 
replete witli important but too much neglected insvuc- mistress, tells her, * We will ga to the dawnes, and slnobcr 

tion. We trat, however, that the plain and convinc- 

ing manner in wUicli he baa placed SU views, will be 


* April 34, KUJ. 
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up a fiillibub ; and I will lock babicH in yonr cyos.* Her- 
rick, in an address to virgins, says — 

* Bo ye locktinp like to these. 

Or the rich HceDcridus ; 

Or those babies in your c^'cs. 

In their crystal ntinnorii*ti ; 

NotwithstundinR, love -will win. 

Or else force a iMts&age in.* 

Tlio samp poet says of Susannah Southwell — 

* Clesir are l>.’r eyes, 

liike skies, 

JliscoverinK from thcnco 
A buoy there. 

That turns each sphere 
i.ike an intelligence.* 

Dryden filched fi-om Shakspcarc when he wrote this coup- 
let— 

* Death in itself is nothing ; hut trr/car 

To he v'l know not w/iaf, to //• nr knotr not where* 

— * Aurcnz-Zcbc.* 

* 1’he o/some*hinri n/ter tJcalh, 

Thi’f inulifi'fivint omntrjt^ from whoso bourne 
hii traveller returns — ]iu//los the will, 

A nd makes iis j jitluT hcjir thoSk^ills we have, 

'J'lian fly to others that ttv huo\r unt of' 

— ‘ Ilaniict.* 

* Ah ; but to die '—and go »fv fcvme not where.' 

— * Measiirc for Meaf-urc.* 

m took flip title of his • C-omu.s,' as well as franslafod 
tasf.a,jes, from a little Ijiitin work entitled * Kryei l*u- 
. iiltaliiip ITninanamm DiatriK'n’ (Ih'lo). 
netanl.\ ^ie.il Ojiinions 'if Hobben remained for 

I'polie^'l (ill l-<.eue availed himself of them 
without •' '»». uv'srincnt. 1 1 uilitt has written Bcveral 

a'liiiir 'le proviii;-; ii«'!i*-;«nt*ibly that the reputation 

•.eqi'ire;! 1 .oeko, tliu fouaider of the * new flysteiu’ — ^tlie 
ind.l. m 'I'a ri\l philn.4.)]ihy of mind — Is a piin^ iniiKisUion? 
Jlol not <inly foimdi’ l t" .nnfiieted tins system • f<.r 
everyone “f ‘ i priueipUs, "vu do\\ to tISn latest eom- 
mnitators of i Krmulv s .omI, ‘s certainly to bo found 
in his work*’. **e not '-idy <i«Jf ifor liis Ini^ia the principle, 
that ih-re is no oth^ i o l.a»ir..il facnlt > in the mind but seusar 
*ion, mithe pudioa ' .s prin :’p‘t ’Uto nil its coffiscMiuenees. 
ft is probable that i.oc-Ke ^04 id have been eonsigned to 
ilie oldivioii ti* whie.i llobbe-, doomed, if lie had fol- 
lowed up the principle, in ipicht'oTi, as ll<ihbes had pursu'*!! 
it. 

Y.ibouroi s * IV.earrnres et Toucli.-s ; nveclc.s Aimtho^incs 
du Sif'ur (Jaul. rd, e* h-s hisenijunes Dijoiiiioises,’ a 
buuiorous *lc .luiiie, piil Vi'«bed at I'aris in IGtlH, has 
■iicoo du iM> p- i< Ino ill by Svift, who exlrnoted a great 
p.'iri 'if ■ s * ,'\it « ‘ r'limiiit' from it. Many of Miss hklire- 
• iiiieie .>i' Irish bulls are also t«' lie found in this 

'■V- 

<{r.\y*^^Rlegy’ r-iUtains two images evidently bur* owe •! 
(Voiii '1 

‘ Nov.- fades lU^^^.rnorins liifiUitSai*'.- rt^- t the sight.’— Hray. 

* But rh!ef wlirn eVt^ng f.h:vies ; ’fiy, 
j\ud the faint tnnrlst^^ tw'nnx 

* TuP m.any a flower in horn lo bliifih unseen, % 

And wns-le. ’.'j sieeiHnetx on the dtsrrt air.’— lliHf' 


* A myrtle rises f»ir from Inininn ej-e, 

A 'id hrenthes iff ttnhntffranritnce o'er the 
t-'o fl()iiri>ihed, hlounnitg outi unseen by nil. 
The sweet Ltiviiiio.’— Thombon. 


-o™,. 

wUd: \ 


Tlio following nervous line, from Gray's *Ode to'Advcr- 
sity’ — 

* Mlioso iron scourge, and torturing hour*-^ 
is unquestionably taken from Milton — 

' Tho scourge inexorable, and the torturing hour* 

— * ruTodiMi Lost,’ iKwk il. lino 91. 

Kirko White seems to have made Gr-iy his model as much 
as tho latter studied and imitated Thomson. From tho 
‘ Elegy’ itself he lias taken mor*‘ than turn idea— 

• ‘ All dissolved, 

Beneath the ancient clm'a.fanfastie .slindo 
/ tie, exhausted with the. noomtide heat : 

AVhilo, ripjding o’er it^eep-wom i<ebble bed, 

Thu rapid rirukt yuilies at my feet.* 

— * Poetical Fragments.* 

And again, in one of his javcnile poems — 

* How did he lore, to sit, with uiiftimcd eye, 

^ And fif/rii to the stream that Murmured hg.' — * Clifton Giovo.* 

* Down at tho hiot of j'ondor nodding bAch, 

I’ha! wponths its old fantastU: roots so high, 

IHs list less length at nonut idr iroutd he stretch. 

And ])un! iijmui the brook that babbles ^y.’— Gray. 

To quote another example — 

* Then ns o’er the fields T itfiss, 

Jirushing with hasty steps the grass, 

1 will meet thi*p on the hill, 

AVhere, with printless footsteps still, 

The morning, in lier buskin gray. 

Springs ujhm h^r eastern way' 

—Kirko M'hitc’s * Odo to Contemplation.* 

* Oft have w'o seen him, at the break of dawn, 

Itrushiug with hasty stefts the dew anviy. 

To meet the sun upon the tiplaii^ taim * — Gray. 

Guldsmttirs poem of ‘ Madame Blaze’ is borrow’ed, so far 
as the very pcenliar style of every fourth lino is concerned, 
from Menage's odd plIiiKion, entitled ‘ Lo Fainoux la 
Galisse.’ I’opc’s wtil known lines— 

‘ Tliat mercy I to others show, 

'That nu'Tcy show to mo’— 

are evidently from Sponsor— 

‘ Who will not mt'rrie unto others show. 

How can he wirrriV ever ho|»e to have ?’ 

— ‘ Faery Itucene,’ hook vl. c. i. st. 42. 

and these again arc but a paraphrase of a scriptural senti- 
ment. 

Ixirdilyron, after reading one of .Scott’s novels, was beard 
to reiii.'yk, ‘ How diflicult it Is t<» say anything new ! Who 
was that voluptuary who ottered a reward for a new plea- 
sure ? I’orhaps all nature and art could not supply a new 
ide.a. rius page, for instance, is a brilliant one, full of wit ; 
but let us see bow much of it is original. This passage 
nom< s frqpn Shalcspcarc, t^is boiHllbt from Sheridan, and 
this observatifhi from another writer, and yet tho ideas are 
fH?'" modelled ; and iicrhaps Scott was not aware of their 
being plagiarisms, it is a had tiling to have too good a 
moiiiory.* B^Ton acknowledged that bo himself waa not 
very Hcnqmloiis liow or wlicnec he derived his ideas, so 
long^s they were good. When told that Jnphet’s BoliIo(|iiy 
in * Ll(*.']^cii and Earth,’ and address lo the moiF^^ins of 
Caucasus, strongly rcsi’inbled Faust’s. By.v:. ‘The 

(-termans, and, 1 believe, Ooetlie hhhticn^onsidcr that I 
have taken grunt Tiber ties with Faust. All I Imow qf that 
drama is from a jMior French translation, ^froni^ occa'BjAtfAff ’ 
reading or tw'o into English of parts of it by Monk Lewis 
wliuii|at Diodati, and from the liartz mountain scene that 
Shelley versified from the otlicr day. I do not protend to 
be immacnlat#, and I could Icncf you somo volumes of 
shipwrecks from which my storm in I km Juan come.’ 
lilielley’s ‘ Queen Mab,’ and Casti’s ‘Novclle,’ w'cro two of 
Byron’s favourite cribbing books : the latter he could draw 
ik)on very safelyf as only few Englishmen have ever read it. 
Adccd he is said to liavo taken Don Juan from Gasti 
cifiefly. To c|iioto but one of the many proofs of this, it 
mi’V TO mentioned tliat the follow'ing lines are from the 
NoVclle of the Italian — 

* Round he she makes an atmosphere of light ; 

* Thu very nir socraed lighter from her oyos.’ 

Here, too, is a passago from Don Juan, strikingly resem- 
bling one in Dante's * Inferno^— , 


Tn the follewing instance, the cx]>rcsNion copied In* Gray is 

t io higlily figurative to allow out supposing that it was uu-»| Shelley YMsi^ I do not protend to 

consciously stolen — - - ■ - - - e _..i 

* liO ! where tliA rosy-hosowed hours. 

Fair Venub’ train, appear, 

Di.scloRe the long-expected flnw'cm?, 

And wake the purple year.' « 

— * Ode to Spring.* 

Tlie most pirtnre.sqiio expression here, if not the whole 
stanza, w'.'w borrowed from Milton— 

* Along tlic cri«p<^d bhadre and bowers, 

Revels the spruce and Jocund spring; 

Tho graces, and the rosy-bosomed hours. 

Thither all their bounties bring.* 

— • ComuB.* 
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** Bolt hour, wbfch uralcM tho wish, and mdts tbe heart 
Of Chose who soil tho seas, on tho first day { 

When they from tboir swoot frlonds are tom apart ; { 

Or fillN with lovo the pilfprim on bis way, 

«. As tbti fur bell of vosi)cr niakos him start, 

Seminff to warp the difing dayV decay.' 

* Now was tho hour that wakens fond desire 

In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 

AVho in tho mom have bid their friends ferewcll ; 

And pilgrim, nowly on his road, with lovo 
Thrills if ho hear the vospur liell from far 
Thai eeane to moum/or the cjrjtiring day.*— Dante. 

Byron oaks— • 

< How is It that they, the^Wns of fame, 

WThosc insitlratimi seems to tkeiii tc» shine 
From high— they whom thenutiom, oftcht name— 

Must pass ihuir days in iteniiry and bhunic ; < 

Or, if tlieir di'Ktiny bo born aloof. 

In ihuir own souls siibtairi a harder proof— 

Tho inner war of pssfdbns dee]) and strong , 

In tlic samo spirit Ulfintc w*ritcs — 

* Shake ofThlutb, 
l'\ir not beneath rich canopies of 
On Intis of down, iniisi fame lie (loiiglif of men. 
lie wlif) descends iiiihoiniured to the grave. 

Leaves of liiitiMdf cm earth stich vc'htige slight 
Ah Hiiioke in air or foam ufion tlin wave : 

Arihc, Oien ! uud o'er slot^ a concjuciit gain by strength of 
mind.' 

Somo beautiful atauzas in Don Juan have hvvw borrowed 
from a celebrated itoutess : — 

* 'Tie mvft to hnir 

At midnight, on the blue mid inonnlit dee]!, 

The tonff and onr of Adrian's gondolier, 

7ty tiixinnee wm*Woi«vI, o'er the wators sw'cep : 

'Tie eint't to hear ihcMvjht-v'inde ae they orrp 
From leaf to leaf— ^ 

* ♦ * 

/Jilt emvtjrr etiU than tide, than those), tkuii uU,' Ac. 

Compare these w'itli Joanna linillie's — 

* 'Tls Hwwt mid sad Ihe to/.id uoh'S to hear 

< )f dietoot name d.> ing on tho ear : i 

'Tie xm'd to hair e.x]>irinK siiinmcT'H eiflh j 

Tlirongii /oivete tinged with riissct, wait and die 

* I 

Dot /or wort' eovet than this,' &c. I 


is thus slightly imitated by Uim— 

* The widowed Indian, when her lord expires, 

Mounts the dread pile, and graves funereal fires ; 

8o sinks the heart at thraldom's bitter sigh— 

So virtue dies, the irpou^ (tfUberiy: 

— ' Pleasures of llopc.' 

In Bernard Barton's * Time's Takings and Leavings,' we find 
tho following passage derived from Goldsiiiitli — 

* What Time has rohbud us of wc luiew must go. 

Blit what he deignH to leave 

Not ordyfinde us poor, hut haqis us so.* 

* Thou source of all my bliss and all my wo, * 

'iMt found me jmr at first, and keeps me so' 

Moore, one of the most melodious uf poets, has in the suli- 
joined quotation borrowed from one of tlio roughest — 

* Oh, tdl me where the maid is found 
Whoso heart can lovo without deceit. 

And I will search the whole uforfd roimd. 

To sigh one moment at her feet.' 

* liotvhere 

Lives a woman tnie and fair ; 

When tboii find'st one, let me knoto, 

Buell a pitpriiyfige were sweet,’ Ac.— Donne. 

Wc also find him rilling Drj’den, llowo, iituI Snchling — 

* And like the stained woh whitening in (iic hi:n, 
fjrow piim by being purely shone iiiHin.' 

— ‘ Lolla L'liookli.' 

* The more thou wouldst cxjiose my virtue, 

Ijikc ])urcst linen laid in iiiicn air. 

The mure 'twill hlcueh mid whiten in the view.' 

— Dryileii'b * A: lohitryuu.' 

* And 1 w ill Hond yon homo j'onr heart. 

If you will M'lul back mine to me.'— ?dooru. 

* I ])ruv th(H‘ ‘?entl me hack my heart, 

Hince I <-aiinot have thine.'— BuckUng. 

' * 'Ti> not that T cxjiect to find 

A more devoted, tonci, and true one, 

V'.th roHicr chet*k or sweeter mind — 
linoiigh for nu‘ that hlic's a nc4i one.'— M oojv. 

* *Tis not iH'oauM' Pl-ero you less. 

Or think >ou not a true onr. 

Kilt if (he truth I must eonf(*«H, 

1 always loved a neto ear.’— If owe. 


For Unit. ttiilcndUl shnilo of the dying eagle in the *• Kiiglish 
Burds,* Lord Hymn is eleui-ly indebted lo AViiller— 

* Bo till* btrcteluHl eayfr quivering on the ])Iaiu, 

No inure llirmigh rolling clouds to soar itgulii, « 

Virtord his turn frofhrr on the futul dart, p 

And wiugcil the shaft that quivered in his heart.' 

In AValler'a poems it stands thus : — 

* The eoylf's fate and iiiiiie are one. 

Which on the s^of^ that iiiiidc him die 
J'^liied afrolhi'r fh his oirii.^' « 

Wherewith lie wont to smr to liigh.' 

•!>»'* 

<nio following morsel of metaphysies seerus lo have been 
taken from Milton’s version of SutuiiV sjieeoh — 


‘ The mind, which Is immortal, makes itself 
Itcquftal for itRyourf or reiV thought ; 


^^8 its ow'n origin of ill, and end, 


Mimfred.' 


^ ' A mind, not to bo changed hy plnrr or thw; 

' * Thr*mtntfim‘ its oirw plaee, and in itself 

Cm wake a twavm of hell , « hell of heaven.' 

— ' Paradise Lo^t.* 

Anumgat many works, not greatly vend by the public, and 
which are ine&hanntiblc mines for litprary Ikrcmy, may be 
instanced tlic writings of Defoe, and Burton's * Anatomy 
of Melancholy ;* from the latter, Sterne, l>r Johnson, aha 
l4r>nl B)Ton, have enriched themselves amply. To fix tjic 
censure of imitation on tliom is not, howcAwr, to bestow* r le 
nmisc of originality on Burton ; for, by Ws own cnnftvsl^, 
nis work is notUins more than an ingtsiioas coUeotioi of 
most excellent and valuable quotations. f 

('uinphcU hsH liorrowed from Steruc, from BlairAs ‘ Grave,’ 
and the following juissagc from Glover^ * TrtM>iiidan *— 

• Tho mind, which knows ^ 

That, wanting virtue, life is pain and wo. 

That wantinff liturty, njm Wrhie mourns. 

And looks around fer luppineas in vatn* 


•Sir AA^alter Scott, in Iuh introduction to ‘IJandd tlic Daunt' 
IcbK,* thus describes Fancy — 

* I'haiitasy embroidurb uatun''s veil. 

V * n 

with ])f>neil wild portniys 

Blending wbut seems, and !.•>, in the rapt muacr’s gaze. 

Nor arc the stiihliom forms id earth and stone 
lii’ss to tlie sorccroM* empire given ; 

For not with unsubstantial biiuM .alone. 

Caught from tlic varying surge or vacant heaven, o 
]<'i’oiii biir-iting Nunboam, or fnim fluNhiiig levin, 

She hnins fu'r pirturrs—on tliu earth, iis uir^^f,, 

Arim* lier cnHtlc.s, jtnd jijjc oar is driven ; 

And never ganuu tne eic on si'cne 
But of its boosted chuniis h'ancy guYp'Oalf tho aliarL.* 

Ill oorresiiond)'%TT5!hsdhJ^ch has dqueted Imagi- 
nation ill on^. of his sweet ISiitinTil poems — 

‘ /•iiiH’.vbfhc wealth of wealth, tlie toiler’s hope, 

Tlie |Mir niiiffb piecer out ; the art uf nature, 

J'uiiift/f/ her tandscapr twice; the spirit uf fact. 

As n( itter is the body ; the pure gift 
Of Heaven to jsict mid to ehiUI ; which ho 
Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is most u man; 

B^causu he wants no hiiroim faculty, 

Nur loses one sweet tosto of this sweet world.* 

Dean Swift w'as of opinion that * it is not so umcli tlic 
being exempt from faults, as the having overcome thorn, 
that is of service to us ; it being with the follies of the 
mind as with tln^'ceds of a field, which, if they arc imllcd 
up and eonsumra upon the place of their birth, enrich 
and improve it more than if uouu had ever sprung up thci-c.’ 
Sir K Bnlwer lias a similar idea — 

* This troaHon 

Assumes a fearful aspect ; but ouoc crushed, 
alts very ashen riiall niannn tbe soil 
Of power, and ripen such full sheaves of greatness. 

That all the summer of my fate ehall soem 
Fruitless beside tho autumn !' 

— * Richelieu. 
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dTolltram ibr f^outig 

lilL^ EGG. 

‘Can you direct me to Mr William Egg’s?’ said I one 
morning to h Biiiart Rhoiiman, who was loitering at the door 
of a showy halH'rdashcr iu the principal street of a town 
ill Ireland in whicli, for a few months, 1 once resided. I 
had been told by two or three )>er 80 TiH that Billy 
WKH the best sliop in the place ; for that he, being a 
general dealer on a very large scale, I should be sure to ^t 
‘ ('usry thing in the world* there. Moreover, 1 had been in- 
structed that ho sold good ailicles at a elieaif rate ; and 
j being a stranger, 1 felt truly glad that I bad been recom- 
I moiided to a tradesman on whom I could coiitidontly rely. 

I ‘ Can you direct me to Mr Kgg's I repeated, booing thats 
, the smart shopman was so inu<;h occupied either in ad- 
1 miring his window or his own person, tliat he had not at 
j first attended to my question. 

j ‘I know no such iicrsou, ma’am,’ lie replied i*al!ier 
sharply ; and ns 1 now perceived that the house bore the 
! evidence of fresh )iaint and recent alterations, it ocemred 
' to me that the smart shopkeeper might be a new f‘oincr, 

I and ignorant of the old resident Nothing daunted, 1 
I next entered the slioj* of a neiglihouring bookseller, and 
: i*e]ieated iiiy inquiries, but with no belter biiceess. 1 then 
miule iiiy way to that of a milliner ; and tliongh a young 
! girl, who was busily engaged at her neiMlU', looked np 
. for a inoiiicnt with an arch Rinile, and then tnriud iiw.ay, 

I ns I plainly perceived, to repress a heart.y laugli, lier niis- 
' ti-esM dismissed me with the cxpres.siou of her o]iiiHoii 
‘ that no snoli ^terson lived in that Iowti, tiov, she beliexed, 

1 in any other.’ I felt a little pu/zled to Jaiow w*liat the girl 
( liad fbuiid so ludicrous in my simple (jnebtion, and won- 
1 licTctl il' my repeated disapiKiinlments had givcTi me a 
1 h’liorn air. * At any rnlo,’ thought 1, ‘ this Mr Kgg is not 
j so generally known as I cxpe.ded to llnd him. 1 had lM‘t- 

■ ter walk np the street, and try if 1 eaii discover any 
i ' outward indicatiuns of his abode.’ 

, I I spoilt a weary half hour in lliis cndcawmr, and as b. 

1 . now seciiicd evi<ieilt to me that no <;onAi<h;rabIe shop could 
I ; belong to the objc'et of luy sgj,i|fb, I lowert J my tone in 
ji addressing an old ap])h>w'onian who nai behind a table 
' covered with her stores at the corner of the stJect. ‘ l*ray, 

I can you direct me to Billy Egg’s I asked, ib’op]»ing the Mr 
I ultogotlicr, aud adopting the familiar term whieli hail been 
I ' used to me. 

I ; ‘ Ocli, then, to be alinre T w ill, an’ wek-oiue, if it w'as a 

! mile but there it’s just fnmint ye — that big giviiul 
'■ hlnip tlu;re, wid do big Ictlhera gilt wid goold <ivor do big 
j w iudees.' _ 

I ‘ My good wmiiaii,’ I rejilied, ‘ T .am lilraid you must be 
j mistaken ; the n.iiiic tlieix) is William Carter.’ 

‘Och, don't I know that? but they call him Billy Egg, 

I '.^mmise all he has— and luiif the town that’s his — camo ont 

I An cv^^nmtioii of suriirise escaped me, and the old 

■ woman ‘ Och, bi^ lie desarves it, for be is 

a dacf'iit m.'in,^^^^ood to flM’ jm’iot, (tod bless him every 
day he rises, and mfeo the linaveiui bis bed at last !’ 

1 As 1 took part of )ccch myself, I gave 

i , her fiixpciicc, and believJRjP^W'ifS^WRS Bomc\oiy w'ortli tlio 
I beai'ing, t begged my new aC(|uain1nnce to pull on me in 
the evening and rcluto it , instead of liiiidcrili.'ilier businesM 
I ' and mine by listening to it at. that monienm altbougb T 
, . BURpcct she would have been nothing loath to mve given me 
j the full and )>articulaT account there aud then, ’for she told 
! ! me she knew' every circumstancu ‘ coiicuming him and 
, : his.* 

. I I proceeded witliout further delay to the ‘ ftig gramb 
- 1 shop,’ wiicre 1 saw' in the master the veritable Billy Kgg. 

! ; ) le waa a tine portly iietsonagc, with a good ojieu (;uuutc- 
, nance, and it was evident ho coidd not have acquired his 
nickname from bearing even the most remote roseiiibkince 
, to an egg. He served me himself with zeal and civility, 

: and my pumliascs w'ere soon completed.* 

In the evening, my old applc-womaH was true to her .am 
' iMinlmcnt, and fi-oni her 1 gathered the following parti- 
I cnLars : — 'W'^illiam Carter was a jioor boy, the eldest of a 
large family, who, with their mother, were left destitute by 
• the death of their father. Tlicir poor neighbours were 
I cliaritablp, as the poor, to their credit he it spdKcn, so 
often arc ; and one took one oliild, and one another, until 
, something cxiuld be tbonght of and done for their snbsist- 
j eucc. William liad made the most of the scanty schooling 

i\ 

1 ' 


his fkther had aflbrddd him, and could read a little. lie 
was, moreover, a steady, hf^-workiug l>oy ; yet the only 
occupation ho was able to obtain was that of tending a cow 
on the border of a large bog. In return for this ser^ce, ho 
w'os comfortably lodged aud fed, and for a time the clothes 
he had were sufficient. He was in the habit of saving any 
scraps of printed pajicr wliiob foil in bis way, and by means 
of these fie somewhat improved in his reading ; for while 
the cow was munching away, little Billy had ample time 
fur his studies, without neglecting her either, for ho made 
a point qf looking out for the sweetest grass, and leading 
her to it. • 

By his care and attentionpho gave such satisfaction to his 
onixiloyer, that hy thCidinic his clathcs were worn out, he 
was ailow'cd wage‘s sullieient to replenish them ; and his 
good behaviour gave such coiilldoncc and rospcciability to 
bis ffiuiily, that a iiciglibouring fanner engaged one of bis 
joniigcr brothel's in a caiiaehy Biqiilar to his own. Onu 
day this tinner gave. Billy a newly-laid goose’s egg, think- 
ing it might make him* a good meal, ^nd i)C something of a 
d.iinty, and as a sort of return for an act of good nature ami 
watehiulness on Billy’S iiai-t ; ho having noticed that a* 
certain gate leading to the kitchen garden had been left 
ox>en, took the pri*e;intion to close it, thereby preventing the 
incursion oi' a gi'oedy sow and her interesting family, which 
would undoubtedly have i>1ayud the xiai't of the Goths iu 
that nourishing Rx>ot. It is very likely that Billy’s first 
inipulso was to boil bis egg and cat it ; but a moment’s 
rc^fleetion eonvinced bini that this would be conduct very 
like that of the boy in the fable, who slaughtered the goose 
that laid golden eggs. But how to hatch his egg— for this 
was what he Ihoiiglii of— became now the |M|iMon. The 
good woniaii of the house notiecd that BiUyflP^nusually 
silent at 6U]>pei^timc, and thought at first thatromo disaster 
must have happened. She learned, however, tliat the cow 
had her enstoinary bed of soft Iff'athcr, which it was Billy’s 
pride to pick for her, aud had been as carcfhlly attended 
to as usual ill every X)articalar. We ought to mention that 
Billy was a gi'eat favourite with his mistress ; and perhaps 
ill! hntl won her heart by the care and attention lie bestowed 
at every siiare moment on one of lier little ones, w'ho was a 
vt ry siekiy, fretful child, but who, somehow or other, was 
always most quickly ]>aeified by Billy. She soon learned 
the cause of bis tbougbtfiil silence, and kindly offered to 
remove two or three, eggs from under a duck which was i 
then Kitting, and give their ]d:ico to her cowboy’s single ' 
tixi.'iRiire. I'liis was the foundation of B'illiaiii (barter’s for- 
tune ; and it is worthy of remark, tliat both the gift of the 
egg, and the oj^Hirtunity of hatching it, ho owed to acts 
of thoughtful good nature on his own part. 

In diV time tliegoHlin axqieared, and Billy fed it from Ids 
own seaiity fare, taking it with him when he was herding. 

By CliristiTjas it became a large fat goose, and its owner was 
offered balt-a-crown for it. But bo bad a biglicr ambition 
for it tliaiL this, aud be was nut to be tomxitcd from bis x>ur- 
jiose by the prospect of xirescut The following spring 

he. set on^welvc eggs, •which she had beraclf produced, 

.^iid by and by twelve goslins ax>poarcd. Our hero was now 
o*/ligod to fixcrcisu some ingenuity in finding food for 
large a family of dcxiendcnts ; but be accomxdisliod liis 
end by bart.eriiig away three of tbem, in uxclmnge for xier- 
mis^fon that the remainder should feed in his master’s 
yard until they should be old enough to pick np thw fAb- 
sisteneif in company with their mother and ^Jtho »tfrfw upon 
the eominon, and indulge in 6wMniiiiiv,»iW'y««'S'iii the abun- 
dant x>ool.s. At the iiroiior time, be sold the young geese 
for the largest sum lie had ever seen in for, , 

li» have kept soiiie of them might have pmved an additional 
s^uuve of profit, he knew that lie had oidy accommodation 
fi»r (file to hatch. A XM>rtioii of his money he gave to his 
mother, but liq placed a one |iiiuiid note in the safe kcqiing 
of his kind mistress, and whtii spring again came rouni^ ho 
l>onght with it a year-old heifer, which lie sent to graze on 
Aic 'moniitainH, paying with it a small sum, the remnant of 
his money, \vhi<di he. had reserved for this pur^sc. Old 
n^sy again presented him wi'h young ones, tne salo of 
\|Quch cnalded him to purchase fodder for Ids oow, when 
sl'a was sent home ut tlio end of the season. And now ho 
biult a little shed for her witli iir sticks from tlie Img and 
iicathcr sods, so tliat ]ic:rhapH she was better oared for tluin 
many a rich man's cow. We may be pretty sure, however, 
that ]&illy never '.leglecicd his master’s business to attend 
to Ids own private aftairs, or be and his wife would not 
have taicouraged him in his. plans, as they evidently did« 

It is not worth while to follow tlLc fortunes tf the xirudent 
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InduBtfSeuB little fellow step by step, or to declare precisely 
how ho dealt in cows and geese. It mav be enough to say, 
that at the end of six years ho quitted sc^itude a richer 
man than ever hi-s father had been ; on which occasion he 
prcscrfi.^ the venerable goose to his mother, to whose ne- 
cessities and comforts lie had for some time constantly con- 
trihiitncl. So soon as ho was thoroughly cstablislicd in the 
world, he married, but not till he had provided a neat cot- 
tage for his parent, who had the happiness to enjoy for I 
many years the prosperity ofjicr son, and wlio lived to sec 
the i>oor c^w-buy a man among the most respected and 
i esteemed in his native county. • 

* And so, you see,' said the old apple-woman in conclu- 
sion, *it is a foolish thing t>i dosinso small lit'ginnings. 
Clinic as I am telling it ye, this ialiow Mr Carter got the 
name of Billy Kgg, though, d'ye rco,^ic never was called 
Billy f/oose—no, never.’ < 


NATIIIIK AND i^llT. • 

1 remember that, •lining abroad one summer day, my 
!• companion jiointed out to ino a broad <*lond, wliich might 
' extend a quarter of a mile parallel to the liori/on, quite 
; aeeuratclv in tlic form of a ehenib as painted over churehes 

■ — a nmn J bloek in the eentre, wliioli it was easy to animate 
with eyes and moiitli, supported on either side hy wklo- 
stretched syininetrieal wings. AVhat appears once in the 
atmosphere may appear often, and it was uiidoulitodly the 
arelietyim of that fumilinr ornament. 1 have seen in the 
sky a chain of summer liglitning, wdiieh at onee revealed to 
me that the Greeks drew from nature wlicai they painted 
the tliund||||plt in tiie hand of Jove. I have hccii a snow- 
drift aloo^^pe sides of the stone Avail, whirl i obviously 
gave the ilmof t lie common nrchiteciurnl semll to abut a 
tower. By siiiqdy throwing ourselves into new cireum- 
stanees, \ve do (;ontiiiua11]«iiivent anew the orders and the 
oniameiits of arehiteeture, ns we sec how each 

■ merely decorated its j)riiiiiti\o abodes. The Doric temple 
still presents (he seniblauee of the Av<»oden cjibin in wliieli 
the Dorian dwelt, 'Hie Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tart.ar 
tent. The Indian and Kgyptiaii temples still betray the 
mounds and siiliterraneaii lioiises of tlo'ir for<*fat iiers. * The 

, riistom of making houses and tombs in (he living rock,' 
; says llecren, in his Kescnrelu's on ilie Kthinjiiaiis, Sleter- 
inined very nniUTidly the principal chariieler of the Nubian 
Kgyptiaii arehiteeture to tlie colossal form wliieh is ns- 
: siltiU'd. Ill these eaverns already prejiared by nature, the 
e) e Avas ncenstomed to dAv<«Il on huge shajies and musses, 
so that when art came to tlie assistnnee of nature, it ronid 
not nioA’c on a small seale without degrading itself What 
Avonld statues of the usual si/e, or neat pondics anl Avings 
liaA’e been, associated Avitli tliose gigantic lialls bcfo|o A\hieli 
only (’olossi could sit as wati'hiiieii, or lean on the pillars 
of the interior?' The Clot hie elinrcli plainly originat<*d in 
a rude ndaplatinu of the forest trees AAitli all their boughs 
, to a festal or snleiim arcade, as the bands about the eleft 


j pilkars still indicate tlNs'green Yillies that tied Diem. No 
; one ran Avalk in n road cut through pine H ooiis, AA-ithout 
lieiiig struck Avith the arehitectiirnl appearance of 
^roA'e, especially in AAiiit«T, aaIumi the bnrciicsH of nil other 
trc'es shoAvs the Ioav arch of the Saxons. In the woods in 
I a winter afternoon, one aaIII see as readily the origin of the 
i skuinei 1-glass Avindow with Avhieli the Gotliie enthfJraLs 
I an* nil^icd, in the colours of the Avest eni sky seen^ t lirongh 
the 1 larPW A-am sMng branches of the forest. Nor can niiy 
. j loA*cr of iinturlcMNlffiHlie old piles of Oxford and the Kng- 
: ! lish cal licdrals, Avit hoiil feeling t ha t the forest ovorpoAvered 
>►. I •rth*Trftiii<i o^riicHbuildcr, and that his eliisel. Ids saw, and 

1 >Iane, still reproduced its ferns, its spikes of tiowers, its 
oeust, its ]iine, its o.*ik, its fir, its sjimcc. The (^itliie 
I entiiedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued by the iiiwi- 
I i tiable demand of liarinoiiy in man. The iiioixitain of granite 
' I blooms into an eternal floAH'cr, Avith the lightness ninl deli- 
cate finish, ns aa'cII os the aerial projiortions and iiorsjieeti^ 
of vegetabic beauty. — JJmrraon, 

I Tni: roiTAGES of factory opf.Sative«. f 

< Many of tlie iiandsomest cottages in the mnnufaetumg i 
toianis, AA-here ground is valuable, are arranged in the mast 
' vicious foms. One of these is a iiaralltflograni, consisting i 
j of from Hi to 40 cottages, closed on all sides by the houses, ! 

AA'hicli, like a square of infantry, shoAv a front on ay sides, 

I the backs of tlio cottages all meeting in the centre. In tliis 
I cnolomirc are placed ail the Imek-yards, pigaties, and asli- 
pits of the whole of the l^ouscs. In hot w’cather, when the 


wind is still, the exhalations fi;ora tnesc eonccutratcd nui- 
sances arc extremely offensive ; and tlie current of air being 
effectually excluded, there is no chance of their being car- 
ried aw’ny except by the slow proecss of gaseous diffusion. ’ 
The dwellers in such cottagcMaro often astonished at tlieir 
iinlicalthinoBs, when they look at their beautiful outsides. 
Those miserable clAvcllings are constantly out of repair, the 
ronscqucncc of tlie badness of their materials ; whilst tlie 
certainty of the rent from the superior cottages erected by 
the inasiers, enables their owners to keep them constantly 
in good repair, and to supply them with every reipiisitc. 
Groups of notiagns for factory or other operatives, aivIio are 
ri'ijuired to live closely together, and nc.ar to their fikiCes 
of work, slionld be built in straight parallel rows, in such a 
manner that the wind may jiass freely through the spaces 
belw'cen them. Regard should bo had to the direction of 
' the prevailing AA’inds, so that their current may be more or 
less parallel to the rows of houses for as large a portion of 
the year as possible. In tliis country it blows either from 
the west or cast, or from the south or north-west, or south 
or north-east, ten or eleven mnntlis out of the twc'lve ; so 
th.at a more or less oast and west direction of the rows of 
houses will insure the most ]>eTfcct access of fresh air. If 
a gentle inclination in the ground can be made aA'nilable, 
so mneli the better ; but oa en where the ground i.s tint, a 
small inclination sulTieient for good snrface-dTainage may 
be obtained by digging nut in a graduated manner a few 
feet of soil from the lower portion of the area to be bi*ilt 
n|>on, and spreading it iqion the iqiper x»arL — Slnwje's 
Atidirxs io Oit Middle mid )yorkiny Cla&iies» 

rURTOns FACT IN COMMERCE. 

At the late meeting of the British Assoriation, Mr 
Porter, in a paper ‘on the Trade and Navigation of Nor- 
way,’ stated (lie following cnrirnis fact in reference to the j 
fur* trade of tliat eonntr> The greater jiart ol the skins 
sold by the Norwegian.s are obtained from the ll.imbnrgh : 
iiierehaids. aaIio buy them in London from the fTiidson's 
flay C’onij);my : the Norwegians convey them to Khiiiiark, . 
from AA lienee tliey are taken to Moscow, Jiiid sold t(* the 
caraA’an (radars ft>r the purpose of being bartered A\ilh tlio 
Chinese for tea at Kiaehta ! 1 

6irNSIII?tfrr'AND SnADE. ! 

^ A manuf^etnrer of carmine, who w»as aAA’arc of the siipe- : 
riority of the Kreneh c*olonr, Avent to Lyons fi»r the purfioso , 
of improving his proees,s, and bargained A\jth the most i 
celebrated maimfaetnrer in that city for the acquisition of ' 
his Bocret, for wliieh he Avas to pay one thousand pounds. , 
lie Avas hIicaah all the process, and aaw a beautiful cnionr > 
produced; but he found not the least difference in the 
French mode of fabrication and that which had been eon- 
st.antly adopted himself. He appealed t<» bis nistmctor, 
and insisted that he must have concealed something. 'J'he ' 
man assured liiiii tliat he liad not, and invited him to sec ' 
the jiroeesH a second time, lie minutely examined . i 
AAviter aiul the materials, w’hieh wore in every resjiee* 'hini- j 
lar to his oaa ii, and then, very innrli surprised, sa?-*', ‘ I liavc I 
lo.sl my labour and my money, for the air of “‘•Jogiand dots ' 
not ]H*nnit us to ma^'^iWei eanninc.J^-fttay,^ said Hie 
; Frenchman; * don’t, deceive yourself— kind of weather 
j is it noAv ?' * A4iKi|djy^^ny day,' xg^licd the Englisliinnn. 

I* And such a^Uiouayfil^aili^Vj'Ta-enclimau, ‘onAAliich 
! I mnJee my r^oiir. Were I to attenqit to innmifaeturc it ■ 

I on a dark onn^oudy day, iny results would be the same as 
I yours. J^et/ne advise yon, iiiy friend, alAA'ays to make cal'- , 

I mine on hrydiL punny days.' ‘ 1 will,’ rcioined the Knglish- 
I m.’in; ‘but# I fear 1 sball make, very little in London!' — ■ 

; A'lr //. iMrv. I 

CIIEKRFULNE.SS. ! 

' Cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul full of | 
hamionr ; it eonqxises music fur cliurelios and hearts ; it 
makes and publishes glorilieations of God ; it piAiduces i 
thankfulness, and serves tlie ends of charity ; and when the ; 
oil of gladness rtin.s over, it makes bright and tall einissions j 
of light and holy |jrcs, reaching up to a cloud, and making I 
joy round about ; and therc'fore, since it is so innocent, and | 
may lie so pious and full of adA'aiitage, Avbutsocvcr can in- j 
iioeently uiiuUter to this joy does set forward the Avork of j 
religion and charity. — Jeremy Taylor. j 
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Prick 1J</. 


TWO DAYS IN WARWICKSHIRE. 

I UAD never seen the land of Sliakspcarc. A friend 
going there to make some observations on the scenery 
for a literary purpose, asked me to aeeompany him, and 
I willingly consented. Ten of thc^fliom, tlie 2d of July, 
saw us seated in a train upon the liondon and Ririning- 
ham railway, with two young iiieii of light and cheerful 
siiirit chatting by our siiles. The characters of un- 
known fellow' -travellers f(»rni an amusing suhjec't of 
spe(!ulation, extremely alleviative of the tedium of tra- 
velling, and hero W'crc two peculiarly intcjresting to me, 
as they belonged to a department of soe/wdy wdiich does 
not otJtcn come in my way. One, more chatty and gay 
than the other, soon iHjrmittcd ns to know' that he w'as 
in the Cuards, kept horses o;i the turf, and fieiiuented 
Crockford’s. Tlie conversation was frivolous, yet not* 
without intenist. lie had lately gained five thousand 
poinuls by racing, and invested it in :i raihvujf, w'hiehhad 
already largely increased the supi. lie Jiad also lately 
hcoii w’onderfiilly lucky at pla\ for example, the /i/un, 
which consists in throw ing fours after tlirjcs, And which 
does not in general occur above once a month with the 
men who play most, had been thrown by him several 
times ill succession 1 I'he usual odds against its being 
thrown once is a hundred to one, though in reality the 
chances are much more adverse. Adriiilthig the fact 
j to ho as stated, and it is consonant w^th some others 
known to me, one might almost believe that there w'as 
BiMiu'thlng in the affairs of chance above mere chance 
— !i‘.-..ihlluence causing runs of fortune ami of misfor- 
time---a’'^vcitful devil luring on gamblers, inde|)eu- 
derdly of tiicfj^ration of their ow-n rash hopes. 

A tiualvcr sooi^’Rer came ?d fit a station, and assumed 
a quiet scat in Liie e^ier of the carriage. Tlie conver- 
sation took a turn tow«T^jlu^l;/ig, ’.ciiaVLwas distress- 
ing to find these youths fiilly of opinion that it w':us a 
justifiable mode of redressing grievances. 1 reasoned 
strongly on the other side, but had no chai^i'c against 
inindb so imbued with the common w'orhfs lAelings on 
this subject. At my w'orsl, however, the Quaker came 
tt) the rescue, and argued out the questiuii adinirubly. 
It was put to him if he would in no way resen^a slap 
on the face, and he inanfuUy answered^ No. He W'ould 
cuhnly remonstrate, or he would leave time to bring 
his injiircr to penitence ; but he w'ould take no revenge. 
And he exxiressed his decided conviction, that no Chris- 
tian could rightly act otherwise ; as alstf that such con- 
duct was the best even as a matter of policy. ‘ I believe,’ 
said he, ‘ that a man going into a barbarous country, is 
1 safer without arms than with them. Having arms, 

1 shows the power, if not the disposition, to act op the 
j I olfensivc, and is apt to excite combative feelings in the 
natives; whereas the unarmed man, being beyond all 
|j suspicion of bad designs, cannot be attacked except 


under the most wanton spirit of aggression.' Our 
plam fricml then advcA^cd to the repiarkable fact, that 
the settlers of Pennsylvania had acted ui>on tliis polic}' 
for seventy years, during which only three persons were 
killed by the Indians ; and in one of these instances the 
principle had been departed from, as the unfortunate 
individual carried weapons. 1 am afraid that our young 
friends w’ere not converted by our arguments ; but let 
us not thevefore presume that the conversation w'us in 
vain. Sometimes truths which we battle off at the time 
they are told us, gradually impress the mind afterwards, 
and lead to permanent changes of opinion. It is, mean- 
while, agreeable to consider that society is now begin- 
ning to disconnienant'c duelling, the contingency above 
idl others necessary fur its ccssJtion. 

Ill a wonderfully short space of time we were at 
I Coventry. Soon after we were conduoted by a branch 
railway to Ix*aniiiigton, where an artistic friend, well 
I acquainted with the country, joined us. Early in the 
j afternoon, after a slight luneli, w’c were proceeding 
ill a light vehicle through Warwick, on our vray to 
the neighbourhood of Si rat ford -upon -A von. WJien 
Shakspearo used to visit his native town, he pro- 
bably spent the greater part of a w'eek upon the 
wa 3 % resting at the house of Will Davenant’s father 
ill Oxford. Now, we arc transferred from London to 
the sany place in a few hours. 'I'he country of 
Shakspcare, as the district may well be called, is 
generidly Hat, but extremely rich, the Avon winding 
gently tliroiigh a slight hollow, marked here and there 
by slight uiidulutiuns. Our first object was ('harlcote, 
the residence of the Lueyifaniil^J*wliich Shakspe^are is 
s/yiposcd to hiSre satirised. I'robably, to avoid the eon- 
Btadt intrusion of Shakspeariaii enthusiasts, perhaps in ij 
some degree from a lingering resentment for the imputed 
satire, or for the imputation, the Lucies usually <k‘ny 
aeeess^to their house to strangers ; hut in our ease then 
W'as to bo an exception. It had been arranged t!-{.it we 
w'cre to be admitted next day. AW-e^ATcforc had re- 
solved to spend the iiiglit at Wellsbonrn(\j^^llage near 
Charlcote, and to employ the evening iirtCSing wher- 
ever else in tha neighbourhood was w'orth seeing. 

• Having hesi)okeii accomiuo-lation in the little inn at 
Y/'ellsbouriie, wt walked out at live o'chx'k of a line suin- 
11 er evening into the lanes surrounding the stately inuii- 
sioii of the Lucies. It struck us curiously, as we moved 
altmg, to see a lif^it jart ]>as8ing, with the name GkoucI'I 
LlVy, Ehq. CimiLooTK, inscribed upon it; indicating 
as tills did the persistency of the name in one spot of 
ground from Elizabeth’s time to the present. ‘But, 
after all,* reinarke*! our Leamington friend, ‘ you have 
but an imperfect idea of the antiiiuity of the Lucies. 
'When Shaksjieure stole deer from the park before us, 
the Lucies had bi.en in their estate fur nearly four cen- 
turies.’ Our friend added, that •the eldest son of the 
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existing proprietor wfis to conic of age next month, and 
that prcpariitiuTLS Avere now making to celebrate the 
event ; * BO tliat ^ou ace the imnie of Lucy is not likely 
to become soon extinct.’ Chatting about tlie faiuUy and 
its connexion Vfith bhakBpearc’s history, we advanced 
to tiic iNirders of the park, and beheld the brick-red towers 
of tlie huildiiig closing the vista formed by an avenue of 
nneient limes. Then proceeding a little farlher, we 
found tlie ancient parish church on the skirt of the 
park, with its little hamlet close by. ‘ Everything, Uien, 
is as it M-as in Sliakspcare's time. There is the house 
and its park, with .the deer strolling about, the VQvy 
objects which must have met tfie eyes of our great hard 
when he rambled hero in his reekless youth. Here is a 
village where he probably hud acquaintances — simjile, 
quaint, and ohi, as it vais then. And lierc is a little 
church, vherc he might have Ifhard scr vice* on a ^un- 

P day's rainhlc, aiul where liis prosecutor, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, is buried.* 'J'hc deer wander to within ten yards 
of t his huiiihle mansion of prayer. Kntcriiig it by favour 
of the sexton's duiigliter, we found it old fashioned bc- 
yuiid our liopes ; rude old iKmclica and ]iews ; one or 
two brass inscriptions on the tioor, and several iiiotm- 
ineiils with recuiiilK'iit figures in the chancel; the only 
object out of keeping being a coarse inodcrn painted 
east window. The very hooks in the pews seemed dila- 
]iidated with age. 1 had the curiosity to take up a inucli 
ndaxed llible, which 1 found to be dated itiMI. 

’riic Lucy inonuiTieiits are of course the principal ob- 
jects.. We have those W three siiecesaive Sir Thuiiias’s, 
the lirst lieing Slmkapoam’s Sir Thomas Lucy, a grave 
substential-hKiking i»crsoniigc in plate armour, with 
his w'ife by his side, and two children kneeling in front. 
The third, wluise age <‘\(eii(led down to the days of 
(?roiuwell, is state»l to have been killed by a fall from 
his horse : his figure, ami that of his wife, arc bcau- 
titiilly cxi'ciitid in wliite marble. Wc were standing 
ainuiigst these iiieiiiorials of a race wliich starts with 
I loom’s -day -bonk, when the girl said, in subdued 
accents, ‘Air Lucy died last iiiglit, sir.’ It was most 
striliing, ami for a few seconds none of the ]iarty could 
Bjnak a woril. 'Po hear at such a iiioniciiL and in 
I such a jilace, of the death of ii Lucy, had (an etfe(!t 
w hich [ woiiM vainly attempt to deserilH*. It w'as the 
least remarkuhle CDissi-quciice of the intelligence, that 
we had to abandon tlie hope of sciiiig flic interior i 
of the hou-.e. Mr Lucy, it appeared, had Ixien fora 
short time ailing ; rntt, 1 x‘iiip still in the pisiiic of life, 
no apprclieiisiiMi of an early removid luurlH'eii felt. 

, It was with s:ulderied fediugs that we walked ttf a 
point in the park w here the eh id* external features of the 
house could he surveyed. It had been built by Sir 
Thomas T.m*y in L’ljS, and is a very perfect spteiuien 
of w^, from its iiredoininaiice at that time, has been 
callcd>hejmi/abethnn style, the chief features being 
• lirojivtionsTT^ffllted gahh^i, hays, and square -headed 
w ind ows, mid stacks of ehinnieys of twisted and other 
* TpUTiiit shiqft'S:^ On one side its walls are uhiiust laved 
by the waters of the Avtiii. i’liere has lieeii an anxiety 
shown of late years to discredit the story of Sha 1 fe(ieari^ 
having ht*en eoncerned in deer-stcaliiii;: at (^liarleote, 
and of his having Uon ‘had up’ iKsfore the kinglit in 
the hall. His admirers arc too dainty, it seems, to like 
tills story, ami therefore w'c are to lose it. A lico for 
suih scepticism and the iiedaiitry «t springs frii-u. 
H.aiideil to us by a man wiio had at least been a ef ild 
K-ftirc ShakBiK-arc's death, it is in reality one of tho licst 
facts w c have regarding him. And as to discredit, what 
niiiul ot any imniliness would think of imputing it? Jb'or 
iny part, as 1 waudered through these due glades, amidst ! 
whole droves ot deer, I felt that not a jut of the tale j 

i honu'- lUuiblea by Rivers. I 


was to he given up. I wasgin the midst of Shakspearc's 
moonlight adventure ; these w-erc the descendants of his 
deer ; this w'as the paling wdiich he broke. And talking, 
by the way, of the paling, it5 is a curiosity worthy of 
some notice, for its simple and antique appearance. It 
is composed of rude unhewn slabs of timber, fastened 
with wooden pins upon single length pieces, with a 
strong earth-fast post at every two yards, to give solidity 
to the structure. Not an iron nail in it all the w'liy 
round. It would tell capitally in young ladies’ sketch- 
books, being singularly picturesque in form. AVe al’ter- 
w'ards sauntered round to Hampton Lucy, a beautiful 
village On tiie Avon, provided with an elegant modern 
parish church, which forms a fine feature in the land- 
seaXH!. ^ 'J’he house of Charlcote came well out at various 
points in this perambulation, and there were also some 
highly sketcliable mills. The whole stretch of tho river 
from (!harleotc to Stratford abounds in scenes which a 
lioet would delight in ; and it is not without reason that 
some local speculators trace some of Shakspeare's de- 
scriptions of natural scenery to this sjiot. 

At ail early lioiir in the morning, w^e started from 
our unsophisticated Jjttle inn at AVellsboumc, and came 
in less lhau an hour’s drive; t() Stratford. It is a clean 
float town of about (iOOO inhabitants, accessible on the 
east by a briilge across the Avon, erected in the reign 

of Henry VII. by Sir Clopton, a man of tcrritoriiil 

importance in the neighlxiurhood. We stopped at the 
Ked Horse Inn, because it W'as that at wdiicU Air 
Washington Irving had tarried during his sojourn in 
Stratforcl ; and there, accordingly, W'e were duly intro- 
duced to Air Irving’s room, the scene of the pleasant 
meditatiunr. described in his Sketch-Book — ‘thd arm- 
chair his throne, the poker his sceptre, and tlie little 
jiarlour, of some twelve feet square, his undisputed 
einpiiv.* We were soon abroad upon the streets in 
quest of the objects associated with the name of Shak- 
siHiare. * 

The house in which the poet was horn has been so 
often deseribed, that dread to be tiresome in advert- 
ing to it.. It bus a rcinarkahlc ap|)carancc, as being the 
only one of an antique form in the street. Tlie ground- 
floor is merely a disused butcher’s booth, open in front, 
and stone-paved. Passing backward, we enter a dark 
eoiiflned place, in which there is a roomy chimney of 
the old coiistructioii— the family fireside, doubtless, of 
81iaks])eare'8 father. Small rooms oimmi towards the 
rear of the lioase, and by a narrow timber stair we 
reach u front room over the booth, the accredited birth- 
phu!e of Uie jioet. The sight of such places is neces- 
sarily disaiqioiiitiiig, for the mind is always in a^'we- 
disposilion whicli the reid object ean by n''*fficMns 
gratify. AVe think of the glory of a literary 

name, and we see a mqan ehanibcr, sueJr^S poor people 
now live in. The wmls tire scriyd^ over .with the 
names of m ortals se eking thus to^ttaeh themselves to 
tho ear of iniffllJItlility,^miLjp.^^ such aspirations 
more legitimately, there is a dingy albuiii upon a deal 
table, w herein the aged CMiie wlio uceupics the mansion 
exliibits Hfe names of various eminent persons, i^hak- 
speare s mthur paid forty pounds for this and a neigh- 
bouring fiousG. This is now rented at as much, on 
aivount ol the revenue draw'ii from the exhibition. 
Unluckily, owing to a dispute aliout njiit, the old furni- 
turo o^he house, including several curious articles, and 
some little relics of the tSliakspeare family, were re- 
moved alHiut forty years ago to another house, where 
tl*cy are now shown under circumstances of greatly 
diminished interest. Inspired by more than the usual 
curiosity, I poll'd into almost every nook of the ancient 
tenement — even into the garret. It W’as w*urth while to 
see the ‘ niof-tree’ of the house of Shakspeare. 

'J’lie Shnkspeare Hotel now stands upon the site of the 
handsiime house of New' Place, which the poet bought 
out of his earliest savings, and where he spent the 
latter 3 'ears of his life in gentlemanlike rctircniciit. fcio 
also IS perished the inullicrry tree planted by him in 
the garden. There is, however, 011 the plot behiud 
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the house, a very interesting object connected with the 
poet, namely, the old buptismul font of the pariah 
church — ^the font in whi^h doubtless he was christened. 
Passing but a little way |iIong the street from this 
))lace, we puss over, as It were, the remainder of the 
poet’s life, and accompany his remains to their last 
resting-place in the chancel of the parish church. I'his 
stnicture — a line example of its class, containing spe- 
cimens of the Gothic of various ages — occupies a beau- 
tiful site close to tho Avon, at the southern extremity 
of tho town. A solemn alcove of limes across the 
chitfcdiyard, awes the mind down to a proper tone for 
visiting the grave of Shakspearc. We enter tlie church, 
and are agreeably surprised by its internal elegance 
and neatness. All, however, becomes insignificant in 
comparison with the well-known space within the 
remote chanccI, where we arc aware that we are to see 
the sepulchre of one greater than kings. * Ilow readily 
the eye recognises that mural monument and bust on 
the left side ! There steadfastly looks forth the mighty 
bard, over tho spot containing his dust and tliut of hts 
children. The bust is directly above the communion 
rail, and the communicants knccftLlong a line of graves 
containing Shakspearc, his daughter Susanna (Mrs 
Hall), her husband Dr Hall, and tlieir daughter Lady 
Barnard, besides perha])8 others of the family, 'i'he 
arresting object is of course the efllgy of the poet. IMy 
impression was, tliat full justice has never been dune to : 
this figure ns a memorial of Shaks^iearc. To my mind, ! 
it is a highly important supplement to his meagre 
biography. It is by far the most humau-like represen- 
tation of his features. Pirst, as to mere details, the 
upper lip is deeper, and the nose aud forehead shorter, 
than in tiic portraits. We find it necessary to go to a | 
considerable distance, so as to bring into view thQ«| 
towering central region (the organs of firmness and 
conscientiousness, acicording to the phrenologists), be- 
fore wo realise tlio height usually given to the head of 
iShakspeare. And it is nut .tiR we climb upon an ad- 
joining tomb, and view the profile closely, behind the side 
pillar of the monument, that we catch tlic ilbtual cha- 
racter of the face. The result of the whole is, to iiiako 
Shakspearc less ideal and intellectual, but to improve 
tbe sense of what I believe to have been liis ac.tual cha- 
racter — a ivorthy, upright, good-natured man, who 
WHS incapable of assuming any of the airs of author- 
shi]), and who, being content to pass through life with 
coinnioii enjoyments, and in cheerful coiiimuiiiuii with 
common fellow-beings, had nearly escaped being re- 
garded by his contemporaries ns an author at all. The 
fiiLV. ^'xprcsscs very sensibly the age of the poet ut his 
death— "♦Jy-three — particularly in the lower part of 
the clieeL ...^uml in the baldness. It is iuteusely 
Knglisli, and '^^iidrcds of « such soft-featured, well- 
skinned, bald, miVVl(*'&g(!d men, may be seen every 
day in London. There is, it may be remarked, good 
reason to put faith in the us a likeness, for it was 
erected a very few years after liis death by liis near 
relations, and 8ir Prancls Chantrey was of opinion that 
it must have been copied from a cast of the r.cal visage. 
Hereafter, the image of Shakspearc in my mind is the 
recollection of the bust. 

The slab covering Shakspeare’s grave contains only 
the quaint lines, supposed to have been dictq|;ed by 
himself:— 

Good frend, for Jesus* sake forbeare 

To DTGO TUE DUST ENCLOASED UEABE ; 

Bleste be yk man yv spares tubs stones, 

And cobst be he yv moves my bi^nes. 

A reason is surmised for his having been so anxious to 
secure the repose of his bones. Immediately below his 
bust is a door whicli formerly gave access to a chamel- 
house, now demolished. Such ijlaoes were formerly 
common appendages to churches, being used for keeping 
tlie bones remov^ l^m re-opened graves. Fearful of 
his contiguity to such a filthy receptacle — his sense of 
which ho expresses pitliily in Romeo and Juliet— it is 


supposed that the gentle bard caused these lines to he 
inscribed on his tomb ; and they have been effectual for 
I the purpose, notwithstanding that a1)uut thirty 3 'ear 8 
ago tlie oiicning of a grave near by enabled sevens jicr- 
i sons to see into the space once occupied by his cofiiii, 
which they found perfectly empty, llicrc is also an 
impressive inscription upon the slab covering Susanna 
Shakspearc; and her husband docs not pass w'ithout 
epitaph honours. The usurer John Combe, upon whom 
Shakspeare is said to have written some verses, rests in 
a handsofiic sarcophagus close tq the coiumuu ion-table. 
The whole place forms no Jlnappropriatc final mansion 
for a poet W'ho, in all his productions, never rose for a 
moment above thc.pafure of which ho partook, and as 
»a man, was ever kindly aiiiongst men. The sexton — 
grandson of him wliuni WaHhington Irving celebrates — 
is an intelligent guide to thc^pot. Jle says the Ame- 
ricans arc*thc most enthusiastic of all his visitors ; the 
Gcfmanr. next ; then the English. inquired about my 
own countrymen, and learned that they were even < 
cooler than the English. The Scotsuiairs feelings, 
however, are constantly misjudged in the south. He is 
thought to he unimpassioned, w'licn he is only secretive, 
lie does not choose to vrear liis best feelings upon his 
sleeve, * for djiws to peck at’ 

Having been favoured with an introduction to 
'VVheeler, we were shown by that gcntU‘ma!i, at his 
house near the church, a numlicr of relics of Sbaks])eare. 
Amongst others are the chief papers connected with the 
lands which the poet purchased near his native town. 
Hut hy far the most important is a gold sigiict-riiig, 
which WHS found a few years ago in a field beside the 
churchyard. It presents the i %itials W. S., enelosed in 
a luojied cord with tassels. Some circumstances point 
to this being the ring of Shakspeare. First, its l^iiig 
of that age, is show n by the impression of a perfectly 
similar ring which belonged to Arthur < Juiney, a Strat- 
ford contotiiporary of the great draniatist. Second, that 
the initiida iirobably refer to Shakspeare, is shown by 
there having been no other man of eoiiseqiicnce in 
Stratford ut that timo with those initials, besides one 
William Smith, whoso signet-ring is known to have 
been dilferent. Finall 3 % in Shakspeanrs wdll, dated 
25th March 1G16, less than a month before his dealli, 
the w'ords, * witli iny hand and seal,' have been WTitten; 
but the words, *aiid seal’ are erased, and no seal is ap- 
plied; af if in the ineantinio the seal had been lost. AH 
these circumstances considered, we can entertain little 
doubt that we have hero one of the must interesting 
possible relies of the bard of Avon. 

One duty still remained ; to visit the cottage-home of 
Shakspeare’s wife, Anne jlathaWTiy. Jt lies a mile off 
along the lieldi, at a place called Shuttery. Passing by 
b^les across a series of grassy meadow's, we reach the^ 
humble hamlet, and find Anne's residence at one of its 
extremities, einbow'ered amongst old orchards and mas- 
sive l^dgeruwB. The house is a lung one, of two storeys, 
built, in the old English manner, of timber and brielf, 
having osgablo to tlie road and a little patch of garden 
ill front. Shakspearc, as is well ki^uwii, married at 
eighteen a w'oman of Ih e-aiid-twcnty, who in too short 
space thereafter bore him two eliildreii..«4Mlging from 
her paternal dome, she must have iHseii of a class in- 
ferior |o her husband i.i grade, probably a very ordiuuiy 
Nillage maiden. But the scene of a Shakspcarc’s court- 
ship has ebarmk notwithstanding. We greet with plea- 
sure tberiabourcr’s wife (Mrs Baker) wlio introduces us 
inio tlio interior, and tells us that her great-grand- 
mother was the ^st Hathaway in possession of the pro- 
perty. We muse over an ancient oaken liedstead, 
which haa been lh>m old time in the house. We pause 
beside tho roomy chimney, in w hose nook sweet Will 
may have sat. Ard passing again to the outside, wo 
hail. 08 a litUo disrxivGiy, the letters * J. II., 1695,’ in- 
scribed' on a slab ut the top, {irobably for one of these 
past- away Hathaways. I then close my observations 

on the land of SliaJc8|)eare, bu( not without feeling tliat, 
in seeing it, 1 have wonderfully extended iny^knowiedgo 
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existing proprietor was to eomc of age next month, and 
that preparations were now making to celebrate the 
event ; * so that you see tho name of Lucy is not likely 
to bgconic soon extinct.' Chatting about the family and 
its connexion ivitli SShakspeare's history, wc advanced 
to tlie lM)rders of the park, and beheld the brick-red towers 
of the building closing the vista formed by an avenue of 
ancient limes. Then proceeding a little farther, we 
found the ancient parish church on the skirt of the 
park, with its little hamlet close by. * Every thi ng, then, 
is as it M'us in Shakspeare's time. There is the house 
and its park, with «the deer strolling al)out, the very 
objects which must have met tfic c^es of our great bard 
when he rambled here in his reckless youth. Here is a 
village where lie proliubly had acquaintances — aimxilc, 
quaint, and old, as it Mis then. And here is a little 
church, where he might have Ifbard service* on a 
day*s ramble, aniT where his prosecutor, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, is buried.* The deer w'andcr to within ten yards 
of this huiiihle inaiisioii of ]irnycr. Kntering it by favour 
of the sexton's daughter, we found it old fashioned be- 
yond our ]ioik;b ; rudo old benches and pews ; one or 
two brass inscriptions on the floor, and several nionu- 
incnts w'ith recimilxnit figures in the chancel; the only 
object out of keeping being a coarse modern painted 
east window. The very books in the pews seemed dila- 
pidated w ith age. I bad the curiosity to take up a mudi 
relaxed Hiblc, which 1 found to be dated 1CM4. 

The ljucy monuments are of course the iirincipal ob- 
jects.. AYe have those M* three successive Sir Thomas's, 
the first being Shukspeare’s Sir Thomas Lucy, a grave 
substantial -looking iicrsoimgc in plate armour, with* 
his wife by his side, and two children kneeling in front. 
The third, wliose iigc extended down to the days of 
Cromwell, is stated to have been killed by a fall from 
his horse : his figure, and that of his wife, arc beau- 
tifully oxivutid ill wliitc marble. Wc were standing 
Amongst these iiicnioriaU of a race which starts with 
J)o()iirs-day-lHiok, when tho girl said, in subdued 
He(viit.s, ‘ Mr JiUey died last night, sir.* It was most 
striking, and for a few seconds none of the jmrty could 
sju-ak a w'ord. To hear at such a mumetiL and in 
sueli a jilaei', of the death of u Lucy, had (in cfiTcet 
which I wonbl vainly attempt to deserilv. It w'as the 
least remarkable eonsequciiec of the intelligence, that 
we had to nbaiulon the hope of seeing tlic interior 
of the lumse. ^Ir Lucy, it ap]Kuired, had Ixjen fora 
short time ailing ; iWf^ Ix^ing still in the pwme of life, 
uu apftreheiision of an early nMuovid hoirbccn felt 
, It was with saddened fkliugs that wo walked 
point in the park where the eliicf external features of the 
house et)uld he siirveye»l. It liad been built by Sir 
2'bomns T.uey in l.'jjS, and is a very iH-rfect specimen 
of w^, from its ]iredomiimiice at that time, has liceii 
eaIUH]>hcJg|j/.abethan style, the chief features being 
‘ projeclioii^pfflked gables, ba.vs, and square -headed 
wind ows, and stacks of ehimiieys of twisted and other 
■^Bliint sliit|li?R^ f)ii one side its walls arc almost laved 
by the waters of the Avon. 'J'herc has lx,*eii an anxiety 
show*!! of late years to discredit the story of SSlialfSi»eari^ 
having been eoncerned in decr-stealiiig at Charlcute, 
and of his having been *liud up'Hbcfore the knight in 
the hall. His admirers are too uaint}', it seems, to like 
this story, and therefore we are to lose it. A fieo wr 
such seeptieism and the pedantry it springs ftjin. 
Handed to us by a man wdio had at least been a cf ild 
iHifiwo SlniksiKNire’s death, it is in reality one of the best 
facts wi> have reg;irding him. And as to discredit, what 
mmd of an V manliness would think of imputing it ? Eor 
my Mrt, as 1 wandered through these flue glades, amidst 
whole droves of devr, I felt that not a jut of tlie talc 
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was to be given up. 1 the midst of Shakspeare’s 
moonlight adventure ; these w'erc the descendants of /lis 
deer ; this was the paling wdiich he broke. And talking, 
by the way, of the poling, is a curiosity worthy of 
some notice, for its simple and antique appearance. It 
is composed of rude unhewn slabs of timber, fastened 
wdth wooden pins upon single length pieces, with a 
strung earth-fast post at every tw'o yards, to give solidity 
to the structure. Not an iron nail in it nil the w’ay 
round. It would tell capitally in young ladies’ sketch- 
hm)ks, being singularly picturesque in form. Wc after- 
wards sauntered round to Hampton Imcy, a beautiful 
village All the Avon, provided w'ith an elegant modern 
parish ebureli, which forms a fine feature in the land- 
scape. The house of Charlcotc came well out at various 
IMiiiits in this perambulation, and there wore also some 
highly sketcliablc mills. The whole stretch of the river 
from Cliarleotc to Stratford abounds in scenes which a 
poet winild delight in ; and it is not without reason tiiat 
sonic local speculators trace sonic of Shakspeare's de- 
scriptions of natural scenery to this spot. 

At an early hour in the morning, we started from 
our iinsophisticatcdjiittle inn at AYcllsboumc, and came 
in less than an hour's drive to Stratford. It is a clean 
neat town of about <>000 inhabitants, accessible on the 
east by a bridge across the Avon, erected in the reign 

of Henry VII. by Sir Clopton, a man of territorial | 

importance in the neighbourhood. We stopped at the | 
Ked Horse Inn, because it was that at whudi Mr j 
Washington Irving had tarried during his sojourn in I 
Stratford ; and there, accordingly, w'c were duly intro- | 
dii(‘cd to Air Irving's room, the scene of the pleasant , 
meditations described in his Sketcli-Book — *thd arm- 
cliair his throne, the poker liia sceptre, and tho little 
parlour, of some twelve feet square, his undisputed 
em])ir(‘.' Wo were soon abroad upon the streets in 
quest of the objects associated witli the name of Shak- 
speare. * 

Tho house in which the poet was born lias been so 
often described, that 1^ dread to Ixi tiresome in advert- ' 
ing to it.« It has a remarkable appearance, as being ilie | 
only one of an antique form in the street. The ground- I 
floor is merely a disused butcher's booth, open in front, i 
and stone-paved. Passing backw'ard, wo enter a dark ' 
confined place, in wdiich tliere is a roomy chimney of 
the old construction — the family fireside, doubtless, of ; 
Shakspeare's father. Small rooms open towards the i 
rear of tlie house, and by n narrow timber stair wc j 
rcacli a front room over the bootli, the accredited birtli- i 
place of Uie poet. The sight of such places is ueces- | 
sarily disappointing, for the mind is always in a^we- * 
dispoBitlon which the real object can by n^'Tncaiis j 
gratify. We think of tho glory of a literary j 

name, aud we see a mc^ chamber, siidjirf^poor people I 
HOW' live in. The w^s are scrih^Kd over .with the ' 
names of mo rtals Ba king thus to^ttacli themselves to : 
the car of illW^lnffelity|^^ld^t|]^lfiieve such aspirations i 
more legitimately, there is a uingy album upon a deal | 
table, w'hereiii the aged crone who occupies the mansion j 
exhibits Bic names of various eminent persons. Shak- i 
spearo's tttlier paiil forty pounds for this and a neigh- j 
bouring f louse. This is now rented at as much, on ; 
account of the revenue drawn from the exhibition. 
Unluckily, owing to a dispute about rent, the old furni- 
ture oPthe house, including several curious articles, and 
some little relics of the iShakspeare family, were re- 
moved about forty years ago to another house, where 
they arc now shown under circumstances of greatly 
diiiiinislicd interest Inspired by more than the usual 
curiosity, I poJ^d into almost every nook of the ancient 
tenement— -^ven into the garret. It was worth while to 
see the * roof-tree' of the Yiouse of Shakspeare. 

The Shakspeare Hotel now stands upon the site of the 
handsome house of New Place, which the poet bought 
out of his earliest savings, and where he spent the 
latter years of his life in gentlemanlike retirement. So 
also IS |ierished the niullxirry tree planted by him in 
tho garden. There is, however, on the plot behind 
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of the man, if ncit also of the poet. And it is therefore 
witli perfect confiilencc that 1 recommend, to all whom 
it nia^ concern, 'J'wo Days in Warwicksuire. 


SHOOTING STARS AND AEROLITES. 
The Ramn Alexander Von Tlumholdt, so distirifpiislicd 
by liis sciontitic travels in America, lias cmidoyed his 
advanced 3’earB in vrrltin^% under the title of Cosmos 
( the World], a general pli^rsieal history of the uiii> 
verse ; and of tliis work two parts of an Englisn trunsla* 
tion have appeared.* 'I’he means of composing an 
entire view of iiaturiT do not exist: science lias not as 
yet made the reiiuisite advances. Yfuch, however, has 
been ascertained by the wit of busy man, and the efre(;t<| 
of a survey of t]ii.s so far imperfect kind maybe likened. 
Von lluriiboblt thinks, to Ifiat of a landscape viewedfroni 
a mountain, where a stranger will,' praise wlnit he sees, 
altliouKi) large tracts of tlie country lie hidden in mist ; 
there lieiiig a certain mysterious charm even in the con- 
cealment. Tile llaron does not hide from himself the 
diftieiilty of his might}' task, but he iieverLlielcss 
enters upon it with lioiicfniness. His general plan 
may he presumed from one sentence': *Wc begin,* he 
says, * with the depths of spa(;e, and the region of the 
! fartiiest nehiibe; we des(‘cnd step hy step tlirough 
I the stratum of 8t:irs to whieh our solar system belongs, 
and at length H(;t foot on the air-:ind-8Ga-8i]rrounded 
splieroid we inhabit, discussiiig its form, its temperature, 

I and its inagneticail tension, till avc reach the iafk, tlnit, 

! uinler the stimulus of ligtit, is evolved uiioii tlic surface.* 
In the parts already published, we find the first steps 
I only, hut tlioy smj tht* grandest. Tlie masses siis- 
j pended in spmx*, from astral systems and nebiiho down 
to our solar system, are vividly tiiough briefly described. 

I Tlie h3*]iotliesis of (be formation of spheres from nebu- 
lous matter is toiudied upon. Comets, ai-rolites, tlic 
zodiacal liglit. are accurately dcserilied. Tlie author 
then descends to the terrestrial sjduTe, and discusses its 
various ph^'sieal ptienoinciia — the internal temperature, 
magnetism, and voleanie forces — on all of wliicli snbjeets 
we fliiil flu* latest and iiiiiplest intelligence, reriiaps 
the manner is Jess exact than the British scientific 
mind ilemands : it is, nevertlieless, a striking picture of 
nature ns far as it goes. 

'riie subject of sliootiiig-stars is almost a new one. It 
had attracted little attention till a few* j'enrs n<|o, when 
it was at length observeil that the chief displays of this 
plieiiomeium take place on particular nights of the year. 
Tlicy are now coimccted with fire-halls and inet(*uric 
stones or acroliti's, and a curious theory (Kinds with 
regard to these ass»»«b\ted i^ieiuiniena. *'I’hey are ‘ re- 
pirdeil as siiudl masses moving with phahetary velocity 
,in conic sections round the huh, iu harmony’ with Xhe 
laws ot uiiivers:il gravitation. When these masses,’ says 
Von lluiiiholdt, ’encounter the earth in their course, and, 
attracted hy it, lieeunu* luminous on the verge of our 
tftmospiieiv, they frequently let fiUl stony fragnients, 
heated in a greater or less degrtv, and covens^ on their 
surface with 11 black and shining enist.’ The npjiear- 
aiiees .are beheld on a much grander scale in elevated 
twpieal ciniClipsvhcre the sky excels in clearness. 

According to our author, ‘ the eoimexioii of meteoric 
stones with the grander and more brilliant ])hei^)ineiin , 
of fire-balls — that stones actually fall from these fire-**! 
balls, and penetrate ten or fifteen feet info the ground — 
has lH*eii shown, among many oUier instances of the 
kind, hy the well-kiiow'n fall of aerolites at Harbotkn, 
in the department Des Landes, on the 24th July 1790, 
at I.ima on the Ifitli of June 1794, at Weston, in ('fn- 
iKvt h iit, 0:1 the Mill of DeecmlKT JS07, and at Juveihis, 

111 t I k* dcpurtmeiit of Ardidie, on the lath of June 
1821. OiliiT (dieiioinena connected with the fall of 
aerolites are those where the masses have de.«ceiuied, 
aliakeii, as it were, fnmi the liosoiu of a small dark 
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cloud, which had formed sffddenly in the midst of a 
clear sky, accompanied with a noise that has been 
com]>ared to the report of n ringlc piece of artillery. 
WJiole districts of country have occasionally been 
covered with thousands of fragments of stones, of very 
dissimilar magnitudes, but like constitution, which liad 
been rained down from a progressive cloud of the kind 
described. In rarer instances, as in that whicli occurred 
at Kleinwenden, not far from Miihlhausen, on the 16th 
of September 1843, large aerolites have fallen amidst a 
noise like thunder, when the sky was clear, and without 
the formftioui)f any cloud. The close affinity between 
flre-ballB and shooting stars is also shown by tlic fact 
of instances having occurred of the former throwing 
down stones, though they had scarcely the diameter of 
the balls that ore projected from our fireworks called 
Roman candlqp. This happened notably at Angers on 
tlie 9th of June 1822.’ 

We liave still but an imperfect conception of the 
physical and chemical processes concerned in these 
phenomena ; but their iinifonnity shows general causes 
oiicrating in reference to them. *lf meteoric stones 
riivolvc already conffiHidated into dense masses (less 
dense, however, than the mean density of the earth), 
then must they form very insignificaiit nuclei to the 
fire-balls, surrounded by inflammable vapours or gases, 
from the interior of which they shoot, and which, judg- 
ing from their height and apparent diameters, must have 
actual diameters of from 5()0 to 2600 feet. The largest 
meteoric masses of which we have information, those, to 
w'it, of Bahia and Otunipa in Chaco, w’liich Rubi de Cells 
lias descrilied, are from 7 to feet in length., Tlie 
meteoric stone of Aegos Potamos, so celebrated through 
the wliole of antiquit}', and which is even mentioned iu 
the Murble-ehroniclc of Paris, is described as liaving 
been of the niagnitude of two millstones, and of the 
w'oight of Or wagon-load. Despite the vain atteiiqits of 
the African traveller Browne, I have not yet abandoned 
the liupo that this greafi Tliracian meteoric stone, which 
must 1k! so difficult of destruction, though it fell more 
than 230(]f years ago, will again be discovered by one or 
other of the numerous Euro(>enns wdio now (icrambulatc 
the East in safety. The enormous aerolite wliieh fell iu 
tlic beginning of tlie tenth century in the river at Nariii, 
projected a whole cll above the surface of the M'Htcr, ns 
we are assured hy a document lately discovered by Pertz. 
It is tf> be observed, however, that none of these alTolites, 
whether of ancient or modem times, can be regarded as 
more than principal fragments of the mass which was 
scattered hy the explosion of the fire-ball or murky doud 
wlienc;c they descended. 

‘ When we duly consider the- mathematics^'^tcr- 
mined enormous vdocities with whidi md^ic stones 
fall from the outer confines of our ^feRjosphere to the 
earth, or with whieh, as firc-bnUs, they speed for long 
distances through even the denser ftelds of air, it seems 
to me more than improbable tliat the metalliferous 
mass, w'itli its internally-disseminated and very perfect 
ciystuls of olivine, labrador, and pyroxene, could have 
run toget^T in so sliort an interval into a solid nucleus 
from nnyOtate of gas or vapour. The mass that falls, 
besides, even iu eases where the chemical constitution 
varies, has nhways the particular diaracters of a frag- 
ment is commonly of a prismatoidol or irregular 
pyramidal form, with somewhat arched surfaces and 
rounded edges. But whence this figure, first observed 
by Schreibers, of a mass detached from a rotating (ilanc- 
feiry body?’ The ingenious Chlaiini w'as the first 
(1794) to recognise ‘the connexion between fire-balls 
and tlie stones flint full from the atmosphere, as wdl as 
the correspondence between tlie motions of these bodies 
and those of the planetary masses at large. A brilliant 
eoiinriiiation of this view of the .cosmic origin of such 
phenomena has been supplied by Denison Olmsted, of 
Aewsiaven, I^lassachusetts, in his observations on the 
showers of shooting stars and fire-balls, which made 
tliwr appearance in the night from the 12th to the 13th 
of Aoveuibcr 1833. On this occasion, all these bodies 
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proceeded from the same Quarter of the heavens — ^from 
a point, nanioly, near the star y Lconis, from which they 
did not deviates althouj^ the stor, in tlie course of the 
lengthened observation, clisnged both its apparent ele- 
vation and its azimuth. Sucli an independence of the 
rotation of the earth prodairned that the luminous bodies 
came from wilhout — from outer space into our atmo- 
sphere. According to Encke’s cfdculations of the entire 
scries of observations that wero made in the United 
States of Nortli America, between the parallels of 
and 42% tlie whole of the shooting stars came from 
tUe*)oint in space towards which the earth wfB moving 
at the same epoch. In the subsequent American obser- 
vations on tlie shooting stars of November 1834 and 
1837, and tlie Bremen ones of 1838, the general paral- 
lelism of their courses, and the direction of ttie meteors 
from the constellation Ixio, were perceived. As in the 
Noveniber periodical recurrence of shooting stars, a 
more decided parallel and particular direction has b(icn 
noted tlian in the case of those that appear sporadic^ally 
at other seasons, so in the August phenomenon it has 
also been believed that tlie bodies came for the major 
part from a point between Ter^us and Taurus, the 
point towards which the earth is tending about the 
middle of the month of August. This was particularly 
remarked in the summer of 1839. This pcculiiiri ty in 
the phenomenon of falling stars, the direction of retro- 
grade orbits in the months of Novcmlier and August, is 
especially worthy of being either better confirmed or 
refuted by the most careful observations upon future 
occasions. 

*Tiie altitudes at which shooting stars make their 
appearance, by which must be understood the periods 
between their becoming visible and their ceasing to be 
so, are extremely various ; in a general way, they may* 
be stated as varying between four and thirty-live geo- 
graphical miles. * * Tlie i*elative velocity of the mo- 
tion is from four and a quarter to nine miles p<T second ; 
it is therefore equal to that of tiic planets. Such a ve- 
locity of movement, as well as the frequently observed 
course of shooting stars and flrc-balls in a direction the 
opposite of that of the earth, has been used os a prin- 
cipal clement in combating that view of. the origin of 
aerolites, in wdiicli they were presumed to be projected 
from still active volcanoes in the moon.* ♦ * 

* It is highly probable,’ continues the Baron, ’that a 

great proportion of these cosmic bodies pass undestroy cd 
in the vicinity of our atmosphere, and only suffer a 
certain deflection in the eccentricity of tfieir orbits by 
the attraction of the earth. We may conceive that the 
sariu''; bodies only become visible to us again after the 
lapse 01 -i^weral years, and when they have made many 
revolutions r.qund their orbit.' * ♦ 

* Shooting Bt^s fall cither singly and rardy, and at all 
seasons indifferently, or in crowds of many thousands 
(Arabian writers compare them to swarms of locusts), 
in which case they arc periodical, and move in streams 
generally parallel in direction. Among the periodic 
showers, the most remarkable are those that occur from 
the 12th to the 14tli of November, and on the 10th of 
Au^st; the “fiery tears” which then descend are 
noticed in an ancient English church-calendar, and are 
traditionally indicated as ‘a recurring meteorological 
incident. Independently of this, however, precpely in 
the night from the 12th to the 13th of November 1823, 
accoriling to Klbden, there was seen at Potsdam, 
and in 1832, over the whole of Europe firom Portsmouth 
to Orenburg on the river Ural, and even in the southern 
hemisphere, in the Isle of France, a great mixture of 
shooting stars and fire-balls of the moft different mag- 
nitudes ; but it appears to have been more especially 
the cnonnous fall of shooting stars which Olmsted and 
Palmer obscrvwl in North America between the 12th 
and 13tli of November 1833 — when they appeared in 
one place as thick as flakes of snow, and 240,080 at 
least were calculated to have fallen in the course of 
nine hours — that led to the idea of the periodic nature 
of the phenomenon of great flights of shooting stars 


being connected with particular days. Palmer of New- 
havcii recollected the fall of meteors in 1799, which 
Ellicot and 1 first described, and from whic.b, by the 
juxtaiwsition of observations w'hich I had given, was 
discovered that the phenomenon hod occurred simulta- 
neously over the New-continent from the equator to 
New Ilcrrnhut, in Greenland (N. hit. 64 degrees four- 
teen minutes), betwixt 46 degrees and 82 degrees of 
longitude. The identity in point of time was perceived 
with an^zement. The stream, which was seen over 
the whole vault of heaven between the 12th and 13tli 
of November 1833, from «tamaica to Boston (N. hit. 40 
degrees, 21 minutes),, recurred in 1834, in the night 
between the 13th md 14th of November, in the United 
> States of North America, but with something less of 
intensity. In Europe, its periodicity since this epoch 
has been confirmed with great regularity. 

^A seibnd even as regularly recurring shower of 
shooting stars as the November phenomenon, is the one 
of the month of August — ^the feast of St Lawrence * 
phenomenon — lictween the 9th and the 14th of tlie 
month. I^luschenbrocck had already called attention, 
in the middle of the preceding century, to the frequency 
of meteors in the month of August ; but their periodic 
and certain return about the time of the feast of St 
Lawrence was first pointed out by Quetclct, Gibers, 
and Benzenberg. In the course of time other iicriodi- 
cally-rccurring showers of shooting stars will very cer- 
tainly l>e discovered — perhaps from the 22d to the 25th 
of April; from the 6th to the 12th of December; and, 
in consequence of the actual fall of aerolites described 
by Capocci, from the 27th to the 29th of November, or 
about the 17 th of July. • 

* However independent all the phenomena of falling 
stars yet witnessed may have been of polar elevation, 
temperature of the air, and other climatic relations, 
there is still one, although perhaps only accidental, 
accompanying phenomenon which must not be passed 
by unnothied. Tlie Northern Lichth showed them- 
selves of great intensity during the most brilliant of all 
these natural incidents; that, namely, which Olmsted 
has described (Nov. 12-13, 1833). The same thing 
was also observed in Bremen in 1838, where, however, 
the periodic hill of meteors was less remarkable than at 
Richmond, in the neiglibourhood of London. 1 have 
also referred in another work to the remarkable observa- 
tion of Admiral Wrangcl, which he has confirmed to me 
verbally oftciicr than oiuv, that during the appearance ^ 
of the Northern liights, on the Siberian shores of the 
Icy Sea, certain regions of the heavens which were not 
illuminated became inflamed, and continued to glow, 
whilst a shooting star pas|ed through them. 

* The dmer(Ait meteor-streams, each of tlicm made up 
of myriads of little planets, probably intersect the orbit « 
of our earth in the same way as 'Bicla's comet does. 
Upon this view we may imagine these shoot-star 
asten^ds as forming a closed ring, and pursuing their 
course in the same particular orbit. The smaller tel9- 
Bcopic planets between Mars and .Tupiter, with the 
exception of Fallas, present us, in their close]^-con- 
nccted orbits, with a similar relationshi p. It is impos- 
sible as yet to decide whether alteratioii^M^hc c]H>chs 
at which the stream becomes visible to us, whether 
retardfitions of the phenomenon, to which I long ago 
^directed attention, indicate a njgular recession or change 
of the nodes (fho points of intersection of the eartli’s 
orbit and the ring), or wlietlicr, from unequal clustering, 
01 * very dissimilar distances of the little bodies from 
teach other, the ^one is of such considerable breadth, 
tliiit the earth only p:i8ses through it in the course of 
several days. The lunar system of Saturn likewise 
shows us a group of most intiniately-associatcd planetary 
bodies of amazing br:iadth. In this (^oup, the orbit of 
the seventh or outermost satellite is of so considerable a 
diameter, that the earth, in her orbit round the sun, 
would take three days to pass over a space of like extent. 
Now, if we suppose that tliq asteroids arc unequally 
distributed in the course of one of the closed jrings which 
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VC picture te ourselves as forming the orbits of the 
periodic currents, that there are imt a few thickly-coii- 
gregiited groups, such as would give the idea of con- 
tinuous streams, we can understand wherefore such 
brilliant phenomena as those of November 1799 and 1833 
are extremely rare. The acute Gibers was inclined to 
announce the return of the grand spectacle, in which 
shooting stars, mixed with fire-balls, should fall like a 
shower of snow, for the 12tli-14tU of November 1867. 

*l'hc solid, heated, although not red-liot, masses 
which are seen to full to the earth from flre4)alla by 
night, from small dark cloiidb by day, ac(!ompanicd widi 
loud noises, the sky lining generally clear at the time, 
showr, on the whole, a very obvious l^imilarit}', in ]ioint J 
of external form, in the character of their crust and the* 
eliomical f!omp().sition of their principal ingredients, 
'i'his the;)' have inaintainc^l through ceiituri^> 8 , and in 
every region of the earth in whidh they have been eol- 
leeted. Hut so renWkablc and early -asserted a phy- 
siognomical (V|ijnlity ill these dense meteoric masses, is 
suhjiH't to many individual exceptions. How different 
are the readily -forged masses of iron of Hradschina, in 
tin* distriiit of Agrain, or that of the banks of the Sisiin, 
in the government of Jciiiseisk, which liave liccomc 
celebrated through Pallas, or those which I brought with 
me from Mexico, all of which contain 96 per cent, of 
iron, from the aerolites of Siena, whudi scarcely contain 
2 i»cr cent, of this metal, from the earthy meteoric stone 
of Alais (])ep. du Oard), which crumbles udicii put into 
water, and from those of tion/ac and Juvenas, which, 
without metallic inm, contain a mixture of oryetognos- 
tically distinguiHhahle, (^rystallinc, and distinct consli- 
tiiciits ! 'I'liese <li versities have led to the division of the 
cosinieal masses into two classes— niokeliferoiis meteoric 
iron, and fine or coarse grained meteoric stones. Highly 
eluiraeteristie is the crust, though it be but a few tenths 
of a line in tliickness, oftcMi Hhiniiig like pitch, and occa- 
sionally veined. So far ns ] know, it has only been 
fimnd wanting in the meteoric stone of Chantominy, in 
Jji Vendee, wliieh, on tlie other band— and this is equally 
rare — exhibits pores and vesicular cavities like the 
incteoric stone of .1 ii venas. In every instance, the black 
crust is as slinrjdy si*]>uruted from the clear gray mass, 
as is tlie dark-coloured crust or varnish of the white 
granite blocks which J brought from the cataracts of the 
( iriiioco. Olid which arc also met with by the side of 
other cataracts in difrerent quarters of tlic globe — those 
^if the Nile, the Congo, ibc. It is impossible to produce 
anything in the strongest heat of the porcelain furnace 
which shall he so distinct from the unaltered matter 
Ix^neath, as is the crus( of aerolites from their general 
mass. Some, indeed, 'will have it that herccand there 
indications of penetration of fragments, mi if by knead- 
ing. appear; hut in general the condition of the moss, 
the abseiu'c of llAttening fnim the tall, and the not very 
niinarkiihle heat of the meteoric stone, wlicn touched 
imiiieiliatcly nfh'r its full, indicate nothing like ai^Btatc 
of fusion of the interior during the rapid pass^ from 
the limits of the atmosphere to the earth. 

*Tlie chemical elements of which meteoric masses 
consist, up^jj^iich Berzelius has thrown so much light, 
arc the samem those which we encounter scattered 
through the crust of the earth. They consist of eight 
metals — iron, nickel, cob.*ilt, manganese, chrome, cfip|ier ,4 
arsenic, and tin ; five earths— potash oiui soda, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and carbon ; in all, one-third of tlie entire 
number of simple substances at present known. Dcsp^c 
this similarity to the ultimate elements into which in- 
organ it* liodies are cliciiiically decomposable, the appear- ' 
aiu'i‘ of inoteoric masses has still something that is gime- 
rally strung^ to us: the kind of combination of the 
element^ is unlike all that our terrestrial mountain and I 
rocky masses exliibi^ 'rho native iron, which is met I 
with ill idinost the wliole of them, gives them a peculiar, I 
but not thcrefvire a lunar ehiiraeter ; for, in other regions 1 
of apace, m other planetary bodies besides the moon, i 
water may be enUrely wanting, and processes of oxida- ■ 
tioniDay,be.rare.* | 


Von Humboldt, after some further discussion of this 
point, says — ‘Wherefore should not — and here I might 
refer to a remarkable conversatfbn between Newton and 
Conduit at Kensington — wlfcrefore should not the matter 
belonging to a particular cluster of celestial bodies, to 
the same planetary system, be for the major part the 
same? WI 13 ' should it not be so, when we feel at liberty 
to surmise that these planets, like all larger and smaller 
conglobated masses which revolve about the sun, have 
separated from particular and formerly much more 
widely-expanded sun-atmospheres,^ as from vaporous 
rings, nnf which originally held their courses round the 
central body ? We arc not, I believe, more authorised 
to regard nickel and iron, olivine and pyroxene (augite), 
which we find in meteoric stones, as exclusively terres- 
trial, than I should have been had I indicated the Ger- 
man plants which I found beyond the Obi as European 
species of the flora of northern Asia. If the elementary 
m.'itters in a group of planetary bodies of various mag- 
nitudes be identical, why should they not also, in har- 
mony with their several afUnitics, run into detcrniimite 
combinations — ^in thi^%polur circle of IVlars, into white 
and brilliant snow and ice; in other smaller cosmic 
masses, into mineral species that contain crystalline, 
augite, olivine, and labrador? Even in the region of 
the merely conjectural, the unbridled caprice that de- 
spises all induction must not he sufTcred to controi 
opinion.* 

lie then proceeds to advert to the ‘extraordinary 
obscurations of the sun which have occasionally taken 
place, during which the stars became visible at ir.id-day 
(as in the three days* darkness of the ye.ar l.')47,'iibout 
the time of the fateful battle near Aliililberg), and which 
are not explicable on the supposition of a cloud of vol- 
t^anic ashes, or of a dense dry fog — were ascribed by 
Kepler at one time to a materia comctica, at another 
to a black cloud, the product of sooty exhalations from 
the sun’s laxly. The observations of shorter periods of 
darkness— of three and six hours, in the years 1090 and 
1203 — ChVidui and Sclinurrer have explained by the 
passage of meteoric masses. Since,’ he says, ‘the stream 
of sliooting stars from the direction of its orbit has been 
regarded as forming a closed ring, the epochs of these 
mysterious celestial phenomena have been brought into 
a remarkable connexion M'ith the regularly -recurring 
showers of shooting stars. Adolph Ermaii h.as, with 
great acuteness,* and after a careful analysis of all the 
data collected up to the present time, directed the atten- 
tion of philosophers to the coincidence of the conjunction 
with the sun, as well of the August asteroids (7th of 
February) as of the November asteroids (I 2 th ijj^iay), 
at the epoch which coincides with the popuJgr*' 1 kdicf in 
the celebrated cold days of IMamertias, PaliCTatius, and 
Servatius.' 

He thus finely winds up; ‘The presumptuous scepti- 
cism which rejects facts without caring to examino 
them, is, in many respects, even more destructive than 
uncritical credulity. Both interfere with rigour of in- 
vestigation. Although, for fifteen hundred years, the 
annals of various nations have told of the faU of stones 
ft-om the sky— although several instances of the circum- 
stance arc placed beyond all question by the unimpeach- 
able testimony of eye-witnesBes — altliougli the Btctylia 
formcdSin important part of the meteor worsbip of the 
ancients, and tlie companions of Cortes saw the aerolites 
in Cliolula, which had fallen upon the neighbouring 
pjrramid — although caliphs and Mongolian jirinces liave 
had sword-blades forged from meteoric masses that had 
but lately falleia And men have even been killed by 
stones from heaven (a certain monk at Croma, on tlic 
4th September 1511 ; another monk in Milan, 1650, 
and two Swedish sailorB on ship-lioard, 1674), so re- 
markable a coamical phenomenon remained almost un- 
notic^ and, in its intimate relationship "with the rest 
of the planetary sj'siem, unappreciated, until Chladni, 
who had already gained immortal honour in physics by 
his discovery of phonic figures, directed attention to 
the subject. But he who is penetrated with the belief 
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of this connexion, if he 8e Busceptible of emotions of 
nwe through natural impressions, will he filled witii 
. solemn thoughts in presence, not of the brilliant spec- 
tacles of the Noyembcr and August phenomena only, 
but even on the appearance of a solitary shooting star. 
Here is a sudden exhibition of moveraent in the midst 
of the realm of nocturnal peace. Lifb and motion occur 
at intervals in the quiet lustre of the firmament. The 
track of the falling star, gleaming with a palely lustre, 
gives 118 a sensible representation of a path long miles 
in Jpngth across the vault of heaven ; the burning aste- 
roid reminds us of the existence of uuiveisal space 
everywhere filled with matter. When we compare the 
volume of the innermost satdlite of Saturn, or that of 
Geres, witli the enormous volume of the Sun, all relation < 
of great and small vanishes from the imagination. The 
extinction of the stars tliat have suddenly blazed up in 
several parts of the heavens, in Cassiopca, in Gygnus, 
and in Ophiucus, leads us to admit the existence of dark 
or non-luminouB celestial bodies. Conglobed into minor 
masses, the shooUng-star asteroids circulate about the 
sun, intersect the paths of tlie ^eat luminous planets, 
after the manner of comets, ana become ignited when 
they approach or actually enter the outermost strata of 
our atmosphere. 

* With ^1 other planetary bodies, with the whole of 
nature beyond the limits of our atmosphere, wc arc only 
brought into relationship by means of light, of radiant 
heat, which is scarcely to be separated from light, and 
the mysterious force of attraction which distant masses 
exert upon our earth, our ocean, and our atmosphere, 
aecotding to the quantity of their material parts. Wc 
recognise a totally different kind of cosmic, and most 
peculiarly material relationship, in the full of shooting 
stars and meteoric stones, when wc regard tliom 
planetary asteroids. These are no longer bodies which, 
tlirough the mere excitement of pulses, influence us 
from a distance by their light or their heat, or which 
move and arc moved by attraction : they are iiiatcrial 
bodies, which have come from the realms space into 
oiir atmosphere, and remain with our earth. Through 
the fiill of a meteoric stone, wc cxperioncxi the only 
possible contact of aught that docs not belong to our 
planet. Accustomed to know idl that is iion-telluric sole- 
I ly through mcasuremont, through calculation, through 
intellectual induction, we are amazed when wc touch, 
weigh, and subject to analysis a mass^hnt has belonged 
to the world beyond us. Tlius does the reflecting, 
spiritualised excitement of the feelings work ui)on the 
imagination, in circumstances where vulgar sense sees 
not!. mg hut dying sparks in the clear va^t of heaven, 
and in the black stone that falls from tlie crackliiig 
cloud the CL*ndc product of some wild force of nature.’ 

Judging of Cosmos from the two parts which we have 
read, we earnestly recommend it to public attention. 
From its popular construction and style, we should 
suppose it a highly eligible work for mc^anics’ and 
parish libraries. 


THE HOME-WRECK. 

SECOND PABT. 

ScABCELT a week had elapsed, after the accidenMecorde^ 
in the first part of this tale, ere it became a matter or 
gossiping notoriety that Ihe young squire of Coote- 
down had fallen iu love with the lawyer’s daughter. In 
truth, he had nut stirred from the vicinity of the cot- 
tage in which Catlierine lay, t}iat be might get the earliest 
information from the medicid attendants concerning her 
condition. From day to day, and sometimes from hour 
to hour, he watched with intense anxiety. Tlie symp- 
toms improved daily ; the anguish caused by the frac- 
tures having subsided, the patient was iu progress of 
slow, but, to aU appearance, certain recovery. * 

Mrs Hardman now had sufficient cause to ground a 
strong opposition to tho match her son was endeavour- 
ing to make. She spoke to her husband ; but he, goo^ 


easy man, could not, he said, see any objection to the 
alliance. She was of their kindred, and although poor, 
would doubtless make an excellent wife. The imperious 
and disappointed lady next applied to Dodbiiry.* She 
placed before him tlie inequality in the position of Her- 
bert and his daughter, and was very vehement in her 
arguments against the marriage. 

‘ Your fears, madam,’ said Dndhury calmly, ‘ are at 
least premature. However passionately your son may 
express l^imself in reference to my daughter, she, 1 know, 
feels what is due to herself, oa well as to Mr and Mrs 
Hardman. She would never consent to become n mem- 
ber of a family in wh^b she wouM not be cordially re- 
ceived. Besides, S have yet to learn that she recipro- 
cates the attachment wliich you say Mr Herbert evinces 
for her.’ 

Tlie correct light in whicb Dodbuiy thus considered 
the mattAr, induced Mrs Hardman to change her policy. 
After complimenting the lawyer arM Catherine for their 
honourable forbearance, she went on to say that she* 
unhappily had but little influeiir'c over her son. * Would 
you, therefore, endeavour to point out to him the fully of 
his persistence in following a young lady whom he can 
never marry?* Dodbury promised to do so, and the lady 
departed so well pleased with the interview, that she 
wrote to Lady Klizaheth IMyinpton, inviting her to spend 
the ensiling month at Coote-down. 

That ilay, after hearing tlie most favourable report of 
Catherine's recovery which bad yet been made, Dodbury 
invited Herbert to dine witli him. After the doth was 
removed, tlic subject of the morning's conversation with 
Mrs Hardman was introduced. Herbert stammered, and 
blushed : he was not preparedly talk about it just then, 
and endeavoured to change the tepic more than once ; 
but Dodbury kept to the iioint, till Herbert owned, in 
fervent and glowing words, that Catherine had com- 
pletely won his heart, and that ho would rather die than 
be forced into a match with another woman. 

‘All which,* replied the matter-of-fact man of parch- 
ment, ‘ Is very spirited and romantic no doubt. But let 
us look at the alTair with calm and clear eyes. You 
profess to love my child with strong and unquenchable 
Xiassion ?* 

* J 'rofeas ! Do you doubt me ?* 

* T do not doubt that you are perfectly in earnest noic ; 
but my knowledge of mankind forbids my putting much 
faith in the endurance of the sort of feeling with which 
you profess (I cannot give up tlie word, you see) to he 
inspired. My child, so says the world, is hcautiful-— 
very benutilul. Yours may be a mere passion for her 
beauty.* 

‘YouTfrong me,’ replied tlie young man; ‘I have 
known and aininired her long enough to appreciate her 
intrinsic worth. Her image is as dear to me as my 
own life !* 

Dodbury bent on bis young friend a long and earnest 
loolnof inquiry. He was a good reader of human nature, 
lie sai^ that as the lover spoke, his eye lightened with 
enthusiasm, his lips quivered with emotion, liis checks 
glowed wit^ blushes. ‘I have little faith in these vio- 
lent emotions,’ tliought the wary man of tj ic world, as 
he leant back in his easy-chair for a* tfifiment’s reflec- 
tion. ‘Fierce flames burn out quickly. This affair 
BiirrAunds me witli difficulties.* 

About a iqputh after Miss Dodbury’s complete re- 
covery, her father opened the same topic gradually and 
delicately to her. Catherine had scarcely nurtured a 
tliought wliich she had not confided to^ her father; 
being her only^arcnt, she looked up to him as the di- 
recting source of all her actions. He was ‘ tlie king of 
her narrow world.* In discussing this matter, therefore, 
though overwhelmed with a maiden shame, she was not 
reserved. From what she said, the sorrowing father 
gathered that her maiden aflections were twined around 
a- man whom her own innate propriety and midc, not to 
indude other obstacles, should prevent her n-oni marry- 
ing. Tins disclosure gave Dodffiory ^cat paiu. He de- 
termiaed to use more vigilance^ caution, igid prudence. 
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than ever, llis olivious course was to bring about, if 
pOBBible, a reconciliation to tlie match with Mrs Ilard- 
mnii; but he refrained. The purity of the young 
lovcr*if seiitiiiiciits had yet to be tried. Time lie de- 
tcrinined should put that to the test. 

Meaiiwliile, Lady Elizabeth liad accepted ^Trs Hard- 
man’s invitation. She and llerlxirt llanlman were con- 
stantly thrown together ; and it was manifest, after a 
time, that, despite the almost studied neglect with which 
he treated her ladyship, she entertained a strong feeling 
in his favour. This Mr^l lardinaii endeavoured by every 
means in her power to induce Her1)ert to reciprocate ; 
but in vain ; the attraction of Catherine Dodbiiry was 
too powerful. It must be owned, liow^jvcr, that his vanity 
was a little flattered by the haughty beauty condescend- 
ing to feel a sentiment for him. 

This state of things wai^too equivocal and uncertain 
to last. C!atlierine strove, as lung lyid as firmly as maiden 
could strive, agiunsUher love; whilst Herbert fed his by 
f every sort of uttention it was possible to evince. At 
leiigtii Dodbury felt the iiGces 6 it 3 ' of some strong mea- 
sure. He perceived that consent to the mutch was less 
likely Ilian ever, since the tender regard udiieh J-N*uly 
JMynipton had evinced. He, therefore, after u long in- 
terview witli ^Irs Jlardinnn, |icimed a kind note to ller- 
iK-rt, ill which lie, with every exjiression of regret for the 
step he felt bound to take, forbade liiiii his house, or any 
fiirtlier eoniiuunicatioii with his daughter. 

Though long uiitieipateul, this was a iiittcT blow. Ca- 
tlieriiie strove not to check the master-feeling whicli had 
now taken possession of her wliole tlKiiight uiid being; fur 
slie kiu‘W' that was iiiiposHilile ; but, in the purity of her 
heart, she felt siie-eotild U ve on— more tniiiquiUy, more 
calmly, now tiiat all iiope was abandoned, tliaii when it 
was nursed in suspense. Deprived of llerluTt’s jire- 
senee, slio would love liini us an imagined, cver-re- 
iiieiiibered lieiiig— an abstraction, of wliieh the embodi- 
ment was dead to her flir ever. With this new and 
consolatory sensation she determined, without a tear, 
never to encounter his real presence again. She wrote 
him a note to that elleet, and, accuiiipaiiicd by ber 
lilt her, went immediately to London. 

Herbert was frantic, lie upbraided his mother with 
iiiililial earnestness. He aiqieuled to liis futlier, who 
iMiisoIed him by saying lie was sorry that, as he always 
left tlii'se mutters to his mother’s maiiagoinent, he could 
not interfere : adding, tiiat, so far as he was a judge, the 
Lady Kli/abetli i*Jymptuii was an uiicumnioiily fine 
young woman. 

Al\eT ealni consideration, Hcrliert made up his mind 
as to wliat he should do. Tlie estate wm entailed ; that 
made him eomiiaratively iiide]ieiident ; uiul he would 
eiuU'uvour, as well ns ids iifipctuous n'ssiAi would 
allow, to live on in the hope tluit at leiigtli ids mother 
^’ould give her consent, and tiiat Catlierine would re- 
tract her deteriniiiation. lii pursuance of tlds plan, he 
apologised to his mother for Ids pri'Vioiis wrath, and 
trt'ited Lady Elizalieth, during tlie reniaiiuler of’ her 
visit, W'itli ]M>littiiicss ; but it w'as a studied. eoiis4raiiied, 
and iroiiieul sort of courtesy, wliieh pained the unoft'end- 
iiig hut humbled beauty inneli more than overt rude- 
ness. Sviie%dte young lady was about to depart, he 
surprised his mother by the gallant oiler of .aeivmpany- 
iiig her and their visitor to her father’s, near i’lym^uth. 

Tliese favourable symptoms Mrs liardinaii reported 
to Dodbury, who, seeing his daugliter’s •jK-rfect resig- 
nation, tliJiight it might lie not iinpriidcnt to return 
home, csi>eei;dly ns young Hardman was to renudn af 
tlie Karl of riynipton’s for a few weeks.* He, however, 
carefully eoiiceaied the apparent nttncflmeiit of l^ady 
Klizalieth from Ids daughter. Accordingly they returiietl 
to their home, Uatlienne appearing but ii slight degree 
saddened and elianged in spirit. A feverish languor, 
however, of which siie neglecteil to eomplain or to ask 
medical advice for, was making inroads on her health. 

Mrs llanlman, after st.'iying a week at the carl's, ri'- 
tiimed, congratulating herself on tlie seeiiiing change 
which WAS gradually eregpifig over her son's sentiments. 


She oUowcd him to remain a*'nionth unquestioned $ but 
after that time family matters required Herbert’s pre- 
Bcnco at (’oote-dow'n, and she wTgte, desiring him to come . 
home. To her surprise, li^r letter was returned un- 
o)H:iied, franked by the earl. Herbert must have left 
Rlympton Court then, and would doubtless be home in 
the course of tlie day. 

Rut that day passed, and another, and another, yet 
no tidings of Herbert. Mr ITardiiian now became 
alarmed, and wrote. The answer was, that bis son 
had started for Cootc-down that day w'cek I Inquiries 
were foot in all directions. Every house was 

sent to at wliieh the young man was known to visit. 
Advertisements wen* circulated throughout the country, 

I and afterwards published in tlie l^iOndoii ricwspaiiers, 
for tidings of Herbert Hardman, but without cfleef, 
Tiic most distressing fears were ajiprclieiided respecting 
llis fate. His parents were distracted ; and the only 
conjecture whii'.h could be formed was. Unit us war liad 
just broken out witli America, lie had been kidnapped 
by u pressgang for the sc.'i-service. 

This was a last ho])e, and Hardman liung upon it as 
upon life. He wrote the admiraltj', and, starting for 
IM^'inoiith, made every inquiry likely to settle tlie doubt. 
Alas! ihougli prcBsgiuigs had been busy at their op- 
pressive work, no such name as Hurdm.'in had been 
returned as having been one of their victims. 1’lic con- 
viction slowly stole over liini, that some fatal accident 
or rash determi nation had ended Herbert's term of life. 
Tlie dislike of her son, of which ^Irs IJardinati liad lieen 
suspected, now nifltcd completely away into the fondest 
aflection for his incinory. 8lie, however, did nut cnUrely 
abandon the hope of'secing him again. 

What, however, ofOatherine all this while? Alas! 
a misfortune had overtaken her, in the midst of which 
the mysterious disaiqiearunce of Herbert had not roaciied 
her. Wliile,iii Jjondon, she, by some unknown means, 
hud eontr.'icted that fatal disease, tlicn violently raging ! 
ill the metropolis — the small-pox. Fur nioiiths her life I 
w^us despiiired of, uiul of course all knowledge of the ab- 
sence of Herbert was kept from ber. 

Mr Hardman grieved to that excess, that he gradually 
sunk into the grave. His funeral was a meluiielioly 
Bi>ectaele, for oil knew the cause of liis demise, llis i 
good easy disposition made him extensively regretted. i 
Mrs Hardman’s native strength of mind, how'ever, kept ! 
hey up amidst her double loss. She found a great con- 
solation in assidifously attendibg Catherine's sick-bed. 

: Misfortune had schooled every particle of jiridc from 
her breast, 4iiid she was a prey to remorse. She accused 
herself — not indeed entirely without justice — of haying 
caused the miseries, the effects of which slie was now 
sufl'ering. * W ould,’ she exclaimed to Dodbury one day, 

*1 could recall the past!* 

Catherine’s recovery wag protracted; and, alas ! when 
she api)eured in public, it was perceived that the disease 
had robbed her of her brightest charms. Her face wiis 
covered with unsiglitly marks. Still, the graceful figure, • 
the winning smile, the faseinuting inamier, remained ; 
and few, after the first siiock of tlic change had passed 
away, missed the former loveliness of tlie once beautiful 
Catherine. A year passed. By slow and cautious iiiiits 
and foresliadowiiigs, the truth was revealed ; but Aliss 
Dodburji^ bore all wdtli resignation. * It is perhaps 
Voettcr for me,’ she one day said to Mrs Hardman, ‘ tiiat 
it is so. Had he loved and wedded anotiier, I dared 
no longer to have eliGrishedhis image ns 1 do. But now 
it is my blessed privilege to love him in spirit as dearly 
as ever.* 

The hitherto ptoud, tearless woman of the world wept 
a flood when unconsciously, innocently, Catherine spoke 
of the lost Herbert. On one such iH!oasion she threw 
herself on the girl's neck, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, what have I 
done! what have I done!* 

Mrsjlardinan never spent a day apart from C'athcrinc. 
^yhat a change of feeling one short year hod wrought ! 
Formerly, she louked on the girl as a bar to her am- 
bitious projects; now, she could not lavish love and 
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kindness enough to 8.atisl^ her sentiment of atonement 
towards the same being. One cvciiing they were walking 
in that part of tlic par^ which overlooks the sea, when a 
sail appeared in the horizcii, then another, and anotlier. 
Tlie sight of ships never failed to remind the mother of 
her son ; for the presentiment regarding his disappear- 
ance never forsook her. ‘Dearest Cattierinc/ she ex- 
claimed, * would that one of those sails wore waftifig him 
back to us.’ The girl trembled, and Mrs Hardman 
bogged forgiveness Air an involuntary allusion which 
deeply allected her companion. * But I mtiat be for- 
giten for telling you that I cannot, will nc^ abandon 
every hope of seeing him again. If -you knew the 
pictures of happiness I sometimes draw, in which you 
and he are the chief actors, I am sure they would* 
please instciul of paining 3'ou. I sometimes fancy him 
returned ; I go through in imagination your marriage ; 
I feel a real delight in fancying myself placing your 

hand in his at the altar; 1 ’ Here the speaker 

was interrupted. Her companion, clasping her* sud- 
denly for support, had, overcome with emotiou, fainted 
ill her arms ! 

From that day Mrs IIardman*fbrcborc all allusion to 
her lost son. 

That summer went by, and grief had made such in- 
roads on Mrs Hardman's mind, that her health gradually 
declined. Catherine also w'as weaker than she had 
ever been for a continuance previous to her last ill- 
ness. Besides the disfigurement the disease had made 
in her countenance, grief had paled her complexion and 
hollowed her cheek. Yet she kept up lior spirits, and 
was sf. source of unfailing consolation to !Mrs Hardman, 
who gradually weaned her from her father's house to live 
entindy at Coote-down, where Dodbury also spent every 
liour he could spare from business, lie had rccovcrt:d 
all his lost infiuence in the Aunily affairs, and was able, 
by his good management, to avert from the estate the 
einharrassnients with which his fair client’s former ex- 
travagances had threatened it. Mrs Hardman w'as now 
gradually becoming a rich woman. 

Kre the winter arrived, she expressed *a wish to 
pay a visit to her late fatlier’s attorney, who lived 
at Barnstable. Dodbury offered to accompany her; 
hilt she declined this civility. She wished to go alone. 
Tlicrc was something mysterious in this journey. ‘ What 
could its object be ?’ asked the lawyer of Ids daughter. 

‘ Surely, if Mrs Hardman require any legal business to 
be transacted, 1 am the proper person* to accomplish it’ 
(3atlicriiic was equally ignorant and the mistress of 
Coote-down was evidentiy not inclined to cnligliten 
her. 

The journey was commenced. ‘ I shall return in a 
fortnight* said Mrs Hardman. ’ Should anything occur 
requiring my presence earlier, pray ride or send oft' for 
me.' Tliesc were her parting words. They did not 
surprise Catherine, for well she knew that an irrepres- 
sible presentiment kept iiosscssion of the mother's mind 
tliat the lost son would one day return. There was 
not a morning that she rose from her pillow, but the 
expectation 6f seeing her son before sunset existed in 
her mind. 

^Irs Hardman had been away a week. Catherine 
had removed to her father’s house, and was preparing to 
sit down to sew, as was her custom, when hej father, 
returning from the office adjoining, broughther a letter. < 
* It is very odd,’ lie remarked, * but amidst my business 
communications I find this epistle addressed to you. See, 
it is marked “ sailor’s letter.” I imagine it must be in- 
tended for one of the servants.’ 

Catherine made no reply; a presfentiment darted 
into her mind. Usually a quiet, calm girl, her nature 
seemed suddenly to have clianged. She snatched the 
letter from her father’s hand, tore it open, looked at the 
signature, and fell into his arms in an agony of emotion. 
Absorbed by lier painful struggles, Dodbury overlooked 
the cause of them ; and Catherine, with one intense 
overwhelming thought burning witliin her, placed the 
letter before him. She tried to speak, but the agony 
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of joy which she felt clmked her. The futlicr read 
the signature ; it was ' Herbert Hardman ! ’ 

The reaction came, and Catherine for a time was 
calm. She said she could listen to the contents tof the 
letter ; and Dodbury l)egan to peruse it. Hardman was 
alive and well ; and a new tide of emotion gushed forth 
from the panting listener. With the ardent impulse of 
a pious heart, she sunk upon her knees and uttered a 
fervent thanksgiving to the universal Protector. It 
was long ere she could hear more. There might be 
something behind — some dreadful quolificaliun to all 
the rapture with which Jicr soul was flooded. This 
tliought was insuppwtable, and* as Dodbury saw that 
his child must hear me whole, he read the epistle word 
for word. It was a strange narrative. 

When Herbert left Plympton Court, he determined 
to stay a night at Plymouth. Walking on a place 
called Britain Side, near the quay, he was unexpect- 
edly seized by a prcssgnng. Tkey hurried him on 
board the Tender, lying off Cat-down; and imme-* 
diatdy draughtcid him to a small frigate, which was to 
sail the next morning, as part of a convoy to some 
Indian ships. Accordingly, they sailed. The frigate 
was commissioned to drop dcspateiies at Gibraltar, and 
arriving off that place she was obliged to lag some miles 
behind, to fulfil her orders. After having done so, and 
made :ill sail to rejoin the convoy, she was attacked by 
a Barbary rover of superior strength, was beaten, most 
of the crew captured, and conveyed into port. 'J'liey 
were taken to the market-place, and sold as slaves. 
Herbert dcscril)cd these extraordinary events as occur- 
ring BO rapidly, that it was not till he was established 
with his purchaser — a man of%ome proi)erty, who lived 
on an estate at the edge of the Sahara desert — that he 
had time to reflect on them. Hoping that some of the 
officers or crew had escaped, and would take means to 
ransom liini, he worked on from day to day for a whole 
year. At last an Egyptian merchant came to visit his 
master, to whose servant Hcrlxirt intrusted a letter, 
addressed to the British consul at Alexandria. This 
letter was fortunately delivered, and after a time, liis 
lil)erty was procured. The moment lie got on board 
ship he wrote the ci>istlc wliich was now being so eagerly 
devoured. 

Dodbury sent instantly to Mrs Hardman such a letter 
as was calculated to break the news not trx) abruptly to 
licr. No time was mentioned fur Herbert's arrival, so 
that suspense and some degree of uncertainty tempered 
the joy both father and daughter felt in making this 
communication. 

Dodbury busied himself in corresponding with the 
navy office to obtain llgi uert’s release from the ser- 
vice!; bnftollis mortification, a reply arrived, stating, 
as was announced before, that no such name was in the 
books. It was, however, added, that a person cntcrca 
as ‘ H. Hard ’ was 'pressed on the identical day that 
Herbert was, and it was suggested tliat his name may 
liave been missx>clt. That, however, remained to fi}e 
seen. • 

By the time Mrs Hardman arrived at Coote-down, a 
second letter addressed to her had conic from her son. 
It was dated ‘ off Havre,’ and mcntiox'AaftHiiie probable 
time of his reappearance in England. The mother's joy 
was intense ; yet the news had not fallen like a shock 
up«}n her, as upon Catherine. Holding fast by the daily 
hope that her ’son would some day reappear, the event 
was vaguely expected. Hence she was filled with un- 
alloyed delight. All the old gaiety and pride of her 
disposition retiunod, and her fii’st thoughts were ex- 
pended on plans for once more receiving her son — now, 
by right of inhcriteiicc, the possessor of Coote-down 
— ^with a splendour to exceed tliat which welcomed him 
from France on attaining his majority. Nor was Ca- 
therine for a moment forgotten. Every particular of 
tlie rnptial^ was sketched out, and every preliminary 
prepared. Never a'crc two minds so filled with hap- 
piness. 

Dodbury started oif a littte before the time Herbert 
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wai to arrire at Portnnoiith. On arrivin^r in London, 
he endeavoured to pave the way for HLMrbcrt'B discharge, 
by clearing up the mistake about the name. Luckily, 
Jjord I*]ym])ton held office, and a note from him to the 
proper niithorities- was of great service. How eagerly 
were the lawyer's letters to Cootc-down looked for hy 
its iiimatos ! The first announced that, thanks to Lord 
i p]ympton*s influence, everything had been arranged, 
and that, on producing Herbert, and proving liim to be 
the representative of the name * Hard ’ ibund the list 
of seamen, his dischargc^would lie granted. The second 
letter was dated Portsmouth.* ller^rt had arrived 1 Ho 
was much browner thifti hcrctoforik but more robust and 
manly. His manners had altered most : from border- 
ing on the polite and finical, adversity and rough usage 
had made them more direct and blunt. The third com- 
munication was from Londl^, and stated that the Earl 
of Plymptoii had insisted on Herbert making *his loi^- 
ship's house his horn J. Notliing could exceed the friendly 
Srarmth with which he hod been received by the wdiole 
family, especially hy tlie I-iady Elizabeth. After some 
difliciiity, the discharge was obtained, and the letter 
concluded hv actually fixing a day for lIcrb(.Tt’s appear- j 
ance in the hall of his fathers. I 

* The vastitude of Mrs Hardman’s preparations were ! 
equal to the greatness of her joy. The scone of the for- 
mer recemtion was to he enacted over again, but with 
additional splendour. 

The time came, and with it the long-lost son. Mrs 
Hardman met him on the hall steps, and clasped' him 
in her arms with a fondness she had never evinced 
bofon*. But he was impayent. There was anotlier liciug 
whom he longed to folif in his anus. Mrs Hardman 
conducted him, imp(‘llcd b}’ imfmtienee, into her dress- 
ing-room, where Ciiihcriiic waited trembling and ex- 
pcetant Herbert rushed forward and clasped her in 
an emhraw whicli si>emed to pour forth an age of long- 
suppressed and passionate nflRjction. The motlier kiokc*d 
on in silent dcligiit. She sci'ined to share in tlie 
lovers' slightest emotion. 

The first ruptures having subsided, Herbert gazed 
upon the face of bis mistress. At the first glance he 
would have started back, had not the firm aflcctioii 
I of Catherine's eiiihracc detained him. Erom the vivid- 
I est signs of love and hope fulfilled, his counteiianec 
1 altered to an expression of doubt and disajqioiutmeiit. 
‘Catherine?’ he said in a lone of inquiry— ‘wiy 
Catherine ?' 

• Yor/ replied the mother sorrowfully. 

‘ But how changed,' nqdicd Herbert somewhat 
abruptly ; • bow very n\uc1i eliaiiged ! ’ 

A mass of tbougbt .and res:jllection, revision of 
feeling, passed through Catherine's brain; but tears 
burst forth to rcliisve her. Herbert gradually nk^ased 
her from Ids eiiibracr, and his mother stepiHHl furwimi 
to support lier. She gazed steadfastly at her son, and 
regd in his countenance a presage whieli she dnaided 
to interpret After a time Hardman withdrew to re- 
ceive the congratulations of tlie guests, ninoifgst the 
foremost of whom were JiOnl and Lady Kliz.ibeth 
riympton. Ito had scarcely closed the door, ere Mrs 
llardinnn pmeft her weeping charge gently in a chair, 
and sat beside Catherine, holding licr hands to her 
bosom. * 

At this moment Dodbury entered to shar<^hia dtaughtor's 
joy. But what a reverse was here ! Tears, silence, des- 
IKindcticy. He was junaxed, disappointed ; and anxiously* 
inquired the cause. ‘My son,^ said blrs Hardman 
calmly, *wiis a littie shocked at Gatiierine's altered 
appearance. Doubtless, when his first einotioiis of sur- 
prise are over, oil the happiness we anticipate<l will be 
realised.' But she mistrusted her own thoughts: a 
dark presentiment liad east its shadow over her mind. 

That night was siient in festiidty, in which Ca- 
therine was too ill to join. She retired to her 
chamber, not to give way to unavailing grief, but to 
fortify her mind ngain^t the worst. Mrs liardmau’s 
daties as hostess rauld not be neglected, and she mixed 


with her guests with the dignified affabilitv of former 
years. In watching her son’s proceedings, she had fto- 
quent occasion to bewail a coarseness and imijctuosity 
of manner, whicli had douhltcss been imbibed from his 
recent adventures. His attentions to Lady Elizab^h 
were ns incessant and warm as on a simuar occasion 
they were cold and distant. When tlic guests were 
retiring, lie asked in a careless tone, ‘ By the by, mother, 
what has become of (Catherine , 

The answer to this question implied an^ accusation 
of cruelty in the interview with Catherine. 'JJiis 
brought nfretort from Herbert, that time was when 
l^lrs Hardman pleaded another's cause. ‘ True,’ replied 
the mother, ‘ but since I have known Catherine’s un- 
*matchcd excellence, I have grievously repented that I 
ever eontcinjdatcd that alliance. Tell me, Herbert, at 
once, and honestly, have your feelings changed towards 
Catherine?* 

‘ When I left her slic was beautiful,’ was the reply ; 
‘ now she is ’ 

‘You need not finish the sentence,’ rejoined ^Irs 
Hardman. * I see it aU, and will urge you no further : 
our liouschold's happiness is wrecked.’ 

The sorrowing lady sought Catherine’s chamber. 
She took her in her arms, exclaiming, ‘ Catherine, we arc 
women, hut we must act like men.’ A flood of mingled 
tears r^ieved the dreadful emotions which agitated the 
wretched pair. One moment’s consideration showed 
them the worst— a future of hopeless despair. Hard- 
man's love was^ then, a mere fitful passion, lit up by 
Catherine’s former surpassing beauty. 

Upon her face and form, witli tlicir niatehless tovc- 
lincsR, his fancy had fed since his banishment ; Lis ima- 
gination, rather than his hi^art, had kept her image con- 
Aantly before him. But when lie beheld her in reality so 
difiereiit from the being his mcmory-drcanib had lingered 
over, his piftsion received a sudden check. When 
he beheld her pallid cheek, tlicrc was no heart-love to 
tell him it was grief for him .which had hollowed and 
blanelied hgr beauteous face. His lightly-based passion 
all but cxtinguislicd, instead of soothing the misfortune 
which the ravages of disease had brought upon her, 
gradually became colder and colder. In two months 
after his return the final blow was struck, and Herbert 
Hardman became the husband of the Lady Elizabeth 
riympton ! 

From the day of the nuptials, Catherine Dodbury 
covered her face with a thick black veil, and no mortu 
had ever seen her face, except her faithful domestic, to 
the day of her death. She and Mrs Hardman retired to 
a distant part of the country, to leave tlie bride and 
bridegroom in undisturbed possession of the estate. Mrs 
Hardman did not long survive her son’s marriage. On 
her death, it was discovered that aU the property at her 
disposal she had left to her son — to be enjoyed after his 
death by Catherine — w'ho, the testatrix never doubted, 
when she executed the will (fur which purpose she made 
her snlitiiry journey to Barnstable), would, if ever he 
reapiieorcd, become Herbert’s njife. ^ 

But bow fared the married pair ? 

At first they lived happily enough ; but, when the 
entlmsiasm of love was over, other excitements were 
sought ^ They removed to London. Herbert became 
^wildly dissipated, and his wife habitually expensive. 
Tlie estate was soon impoverished, trees cut down, and 
the whole Btee|ied in mortgages. Crime succeeded. By 
n legal juggle, Catherine was deprived of her reversion- 
1 ary rights ; and when every penny was gone, the 
wretched llardnun ended his days in a debtor’s'prison. 
His wife followed him, leaving no cliild to inherit the 
estates. 

Catherine had, during all this while, lived with her 
father till his decease, which took place just lieforc that 
of Herbert. Slio then removed to Coote>down, which 
had come into her possession, failing nearer heirs — her 
father having been a cousin two degrees removed from 
the late Mr Hardman, senior. Thcro she hod lived on 
for years, without any attempt to improve the ruined 
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mer vitli the conviction that lie licBeeches a brother ; nor 
is he ever disapiioiiiteil. If Hudson has not a penny to 
Kive, lie has at least a kind word and a friendly 
tone ; Und we verily lielievc, judfriiig from the li^htcd- 
up coiiiiteriaiice ef the pauper, that he would twenty 
times rather have hod that refusal than tlie coin of the 
churlish and unfeeling. 

Tills kiiuMieortcdncss is eminently the development 
of a high civilisation and refineniout. It may exist in* 
iicreiitly in human nature ; but it is with its m/inifesta- 
tions, and not with its dubious existence, that we have 
now to do. Savage life is teo intent upon mere sedfish 
necessaries to admit of much of 4his quality ; and feu- 
dalism has too little of equality to admit of it lu a genuine 
feeling and cause of conduct. It is only in a^frcc and 
rational state of society that this heart-kindness can at- 
tain its full development : ^iid the freer and more on- 
lightinied we become, the more wiil it difTiisc Hs happy 
influences amongst ih. To think otherwise, would be to 
Hake but a mean cstiinutc of the religious and educational 
cfltirtK of tlie present century : there would be little ful- 
fllliiig the high expectations man has fornicil, were they 
nut to infuse into society more truth, more forbearance, 
and more brotherly aflection. There may not be asso- 
ciated with this disposition much of what the world calls 
suiwrior talent and hrilliunt genius, but it is ever ac- 
companied by what is more useful to the everyday busi- 
ness of life — a fund of good common sense, and quick 
appreciation of what is necessary for the exigencies of 
the moment. And, after all, what were the value of the 
most exalted genius, the brightest gifts of the head, if 
the heart W'ns cold, and selfish, and scornful? It is 
but dubious wisdom that^oes not make men liotlcr and 
hap)uer— very queHiioiiable talent that tells only of the 
intellect, while the alTcctions arc left barren and deso- 
late. 


rUBLIC HEALTH— SCHOOLS. 

Thk further our inquiries arc pursued into the condi- 
tion of the humbler idasses, the more arc wc convinced of 
the necessity for diflusing even the simplest knowledge of 
scientific principles in their roliitjonwith every-day life. 
It is soincwliut surprising, that while so much has been 
done to regulate the opinions of society by civil Inw', so 
little has been done for the explanation and application 
of iihysical laws, rernicious ]irincii>les, uiiwliolesome 
and fatal customs, have licen immemorially transmitted 
from generntinn to generation ns matters of licreditary 
necessity. While science has traced with unerring ex- 
actitude the patli of the distant comet — wo speak not 
di8])aragiiiglv— it has fotgottet^ things which he nearer 
to US'— liealtli and life. Dr Chamiing, in Kis lectures on 
yie Elevation of the Labouring - Classes, observes — 

* jJealth is the working-man's fortune, and he ought to 
watch over it more than the capitalist over his large 
investments. Health lightens the clforts of hody^aud 
luftid ; it enables a man to crowd much work into u 
narrow compass. Were the mass of the conf^nunity 
more enlightened on tliesc iKiiiits, thej’- would apply 
their knowledge not only to their private habits, but 
would insistfflPMiunicipal regulations favouring geiicrM 
health, and for prohibiting the erection or the letting of 
such buildings as must generate disease. With i\’hat 
face can the great cities of Europe and America boast 
of tlieir civilisatiuii, wlicu within their limits thousands 
and tens of thousands perish for want of God's freest, 
most lavish gifts We forbid by law tlie selling cA' 
putrid meat in llic market : why do w^ not forbid the 
renting of rooms in which putrid, damp, and iioisoiiio 
Yuiiours arc working as sure destruction os the worst 
food? If |>eoi)le understand that they are as truly 
poisoned in such dens as by tainted meat and decaying 
ycgcUihles, would they not appoint commissioners for 
eominissioncrs for markets?’ 

These remarks apply themselves forcibly to certain 
brought to light by the publication of tlie Report 
Ob the Ilcmtl^ of ^owiis Commission. We make in the 


present case, especial reference to the ventilation of 
schools. We Icam from the evidence that these estab- 
lishments are, in too many instances, notliing more than 
large receptacles for impure air. The evil, wc learn, is 
rather owing to defective structural arrangement, than 
to carelessness on the part of the superintendents, most 
of whom displayed the greatest solicitude with regard to 
ventilation. Dr Fleming states, * 1 have gone to a school- 
room where 1 was tolil they had abundant ventilation 
by their many windows. I have visited that school- 
room at three o'clock on the Sunday afternoon, when 
crowded. ^,1 have then found its atmosjihcrc insuffer- 
able, and the glass in the windows covered with con- 
densed vapour; and on asking the teachers “Why tlu^ 
|«iid not ojien the windows ?” they have properly replied, 

“ Because it would give the children their death of cold.'" 
Christchurch school, in Bow Lane, I'restun, is thus 
dcscrilxHl by the visitors: — *lt is situated in the lowest 
part of the street, which slopes from both extremities to 
the position of the building. It is erected over one of 
the principal sewers of the town ; to the east there is a 
factory, to the west a number of mud-traps, where :ill 
the solid part of the drainage is preserved; and a little 
beyond there are several meadows flooded from the 
drain. The room in w'hich the boys are taught is con- 
siderably below the level of the adjoining street, and 
appears to be very damp. The children look pale and 
unhealthy, and ten on an average are said to be iihscnt 
from sickness. The late master ascribed liis death to 
the unhealthiness of the room. Many of tlu' other 
schools arc equally badly" situated; some arc in the 
vicinity of pigsties, and some in courts. Even in tliosc 
scliools in whicli provision is made for ventilation inde- 
pendent of the doors and windows, the most gross ignu- 
nanee is frequently manifested as to its first ])riiK:ipl(>s. 
In St Mary's school, wliile there is a good arrangement 
for ventilation around the stove piiic, tlie ventilator from 
the lioys’ sdiool passes into that occupied by the girls, 
BO that they arc obliged to brcailic the air already 
vitiated by the school beneath.’ 

No greater mistake can be made than to suppose that 
the proper mode of ventilating a room isiiy opening the 
windows, or by any openings above the level of the 
floor. In such cases, the cold air on entering strikes 
downwards, causing much discomfort to those seated 
underneath : the vitiated air, which had risen upwards, 
is lowered in temperature, and being heavier than eum- 
nioii air, descends again to be breathed a second time by 
the occupants of the room. A very slight acquaintanee 
with the laws that govern the motions of fluids would 
enable a builder to obviate the fatal consequences here 
noticed, by making the openings for the admission of 
fresh air invariably on a level with the floor. The con- 
dition of some of the Manchester schools, included in 
pr Fleming’s evidence, clearly demonstrates ‘ the in- 
jurious effects of bod ventilation.’ * The infant school 
in Lower Mosley Street was iusufferably close the day 
I visited it. The only mode of ventilation is by throw- 
ing open the windows above the backs of the heads of 
the children, the forms being ranged round the room. It 
did nut surprise me w'lien I was told, in the language 
of my informant, that the children suffer very much 
from toothache, and in sharp winds from bad coughs. 
They sulTer from these two causes more than any other, 
js )n insiieeting the Blue-Coat boys, I observed a cuta- 
neous eruption on tlie bunds and arms, and I have seen 
it since on the bodies of some of the boys. Three whom 
I examined look delicate, and apiicar to have suffered 
from indigestion. On inquiry, I found that this disease 
(1 should call it ^*urvy) had prevailed some time ago to 
a more alarming extend and that it V'as comparatively 
subdued. The first relief they obtained was from a 
change in diet, giving a portion of meat every day, with 
beer, and more potatoes and less bread. 1 desired to be 
shuwff into tlio dormitories, where I saw that large 
apertures had been recently made in the side walls near 
the ceiling. I was informed that the object hud been 
to improve the ventilation, and that they had to a great 
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extent answered the purpose. Upon compnrini; dates, 
it seemed (dear that the disease to Avliich I have alluded, 

. though relieved by a ehangc in diet, assumed a much 
milder form from the time Itf the alterations in the dor- 
mitories, and is now almost overcome.’ 

Wc next find some tables bearing on the physical 
condition of the cliildren M'hen at home. Out of 222 
selected for examination, 176 recollected having ‘always 
lived in houses,’ 18 formerly* in cellars,’ 21 *now in 
cellars,’ and 7 in houses ‘where shops arc attached.’ 
'W^th regard to cleanliness, 6 washed their hands and 
face six times a-day, 10 three times a-day, 4{iStwico, 143 
once, 9 alternate days, 2 twice a-week, and 1 once a- 
week. The washing of feet seems to be more neglected : 
18 who were shoeless washed them ‘every niglit,* 9» 
‘ twice a-wpck,* 103 ‘ once a-week,’ 30 ‘once a-month,’ 15 
‘ every fortnight,* 6 wearing shoes ‘ every night,’ and 
39 ‘ seldom or never, being forbidden by their mothers.’ 
'Fables arc also given as to the frequency of changing 
the clothing or bed linen of the children, and although 
1 they are not ‘ of the lowest or improvident poor,’ we are 
j not very favourably iinpressed^as to the practice of 
i cli'anliness by the {larcnts. It ai)pcars also that there 
is great difliculty in persuading the very lowest classes 
to send their children to the schools : they arc running 
«lH)ut the streets by hmidreds, and are rarely found 
‘ sprinkled* among the other scholars. In concluding 
his evid'Micc, Dr Iteming recommends, ‘with the most 
iinqunlifiiHl conviction, that a competent officer of public 
health should he appointed by government, one of whose 
duties it would bo to inspect, free of expense to the 
s('1kj«1s, all our schoolnKmis, and to point out the most 
efteetual and economical mode of healthy vfmtilatiou.’ 

In Dr Keid’s report on the northern (;oal-muiing dis- 
tricts, we read of stdiools erected of more than one storey, 
whore the vitiated air from the lowcjr ajiartment formed 
the only supply to the room above it ; anth * that under 
a large free scliool in the Low-Row, Bishop- Wcurmouth 
. (and in which a very great number of children are daily 
I educated), there are a series of vr^ults in i^hich already 
j upwards of sixty or seventy bodies arc deposited, and 
I where it is intended to deposit more;’ while ‘on these 
! vaults being opened, the clHuvium w'liich escapes is 
most ofTensivc and dangerous.* At the Blue-Coat school 
in Durham, ‘out of 387 boys, ziliout 60 were on the 
sick list ; and in the girls’ school, immediately above it, 

, there were more than 20 unwell aiyong 234. In an 
infant school in the same town. 30 children out of 90 
I were ahseiit from illness (scarlet fever). 'Fliere were no 
I means of Kystematic vcmtilation ; a slaughter-house and 
’ » pijrj?cry were noticed opposite the principal window. 

. But ill no public buildings did systematic ventilation 
' appear to be so desirable as in schools, w^here the long 
! pi'riod spent in them, as well as the age of the pupils, 

' and the numbers so often crowded in a given space, 

, render them ^leculiarly prone to suffer from a stagnant 
. atmosjihcrc. Great errors arc often made in schools, 
where nxims intended at first only for a few individuals 
are crowded subsequently to an extent altogether incom- 
1 patible with the original provisions made fur ventilation. 

(^ases have conic under my notice in other districts, 
j where three and four times the number of pupils for 

■ whom ventilation was originally provided have been 
; introduced into the schoolroom. If any buildings should 

J lie subiected to inspection, in reference to their arrange-'' 

■ inenta for ventilation, schoolrooms pre-eminently present 
I themselves for consideration, not only from the powerful 
I effect which ventilation must have upon the health of 
. the pupils, but also from the influence which the main- 

I teiiance of a pure atmosphere, and th9 example of the 
simple manner in which it may be sustained, must exert 
. in disseminating widely throughout the whole com- 
munity a practical knowledge of means that are equally 
I applicable to the habitations of the higher classes and 
' the dwellings of the poor.’ « 

i The evils of imperfect ventilation would be very 
i much lessened were all schools situated near a play- 
,1 ground; but wc are informed that public as well as 
! 


private schools are often deficient in this requisite. 
We have said enough to show the amount and extent of 
the evil, and the necessity for the application of a 
remedy. In that portion of the report fiirnislfcd by 
Dr Reid, the subject of ventilation is treated of with all 
the attention it deserves, and numerous plates arc given 
illustrative of the injurious effects resulting from (lefec- 
tive construction, with the means to be employed for 
their removal. These plates would be of the greatest 
use to Iqcal committees desirous of introducing the im- 
provements tliey represent, whicli it is scarcely possible 
to convey by mere description. 

‘ Vitiated air fromjhmps and dandles, as well as from 
respiration, tends fo ascend, though, as projected from 
the nostrils and tlje mouth, it moves at first more or 
less downwards, or in a horizontal direction.’ As in 
natural temperatures therms a continually ascending 
Cerent, *it is obvious that if the natural movements of 
vitiated air in ordinary apartment#be facilitated by one 
opening at the lower part, and another above, every* 
room will ventilate itself sufficiently to prevent the 
more extreme cflects that are so often observed at 
present. If the lower opening be diffused, by extending 
it along the skirting, the current becomes more mild 
and equal, and less liable to strike upon the person, so 
as to produce an offensive draught, than wlicn distinct 
apertures are made for the purpose ; and if the ujiper 
aperture be led into a chimney flue, or into an inde- 
pendent flue, warmed by its near position to a hot 
chimney, its action is more povrerful and more uniform 
than a mere aperture in the wall near the ceiling, and 
not so subject to modification in windy weather.* 

Even a pure atmosphere, unless the air be kept in 
motion, cannot be perfectly wholesome, for the human 
body is continually emitting various exhalations, which 
form around it a species of atmosphere of its own, re- 
quiring force to drive it oil*: this force will be found to 
exist in the warmth which the body induces in the air 
it vitiates. When it is remembered that the perspi- 
ration from the body will saturotc four and a half cubic 
feet per minute, and that the va]:) 0 ur from the lungs 
amounts to three grains in the same short space, it will 
be found that a great natural power exists, M'hich re- 
quires merely a little simple artificial action for its 
entire removal. 

It is a gratifying sign to find the health and wellbeing 
of the })eople the object of legislative attention. ‘ A 
large and comprehensive system of prevention will be 
found to answer better, and be less costly, than isolated 
attempts at relief and cure. Schools and churches arc 
chea^icr than prisonf ; pur'« air than physic ; wholesome 
houses aqd workshops titan hospitals and dispensaries ; 
a population fiomprising a duo proportion of adults and 
old men — of strength and wisdom — than one of whiel) 
so large a port consists of widows and young children.’ 


• TORRINGTON HALL. • 

The wbrk recently advertised under this name, or 
rather with the extended one quoted below,* is diflerent 
from what the name wriild lead us to expect. Instead 
of a silly puff of some real lunatic asji^^, as we sur- 
mised from the advertisement, it proves to be a quaint 
jeu cMesprit^ satirising the presemt arrangeincntH of so- 
ciety. 'Torrii^ton Hall is, in fact, a clever little volume 
of innovatory ideas witli regard to the definition of 
madness and the principle of competition. 

* ‘ There i.s nothing,* says the author at tho outset, 

* which puzzle% the intelligent public more, in these 
days of discussion and trial of old notions, than tho 
subject of madness. What is madness? is a question 
wtech is beginning to be asked, with an unideasant 
feeling of doubt, by various persons whose fathers never 


* Torrinffton Hall ; boins nn Account of Two Daj'K, In the 
Autiii'in of tho Year 1844, jMUwod at that Magnificent and Philoso- 
phicul y-Conducted IMabliidimcnt for tho inhime. By Arthur 
WRllbridgo, author of * Jest and Ejmest.’ London : Jeremiah 
How. 1845. ^ , 
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doubted about the matter. What is madness ? and I 
what distinguishes madness from crime ? What sort 
of action entitles a man to comfortable lodgings in a 
lunatk: osyliini ? and what sort should send him 
trembling, a misorable ofleiuler, to Botany Bay? How 
arc we to know when we must pity, and when abhor? 
What constitutes misfortune, and what wickedness? 
What is the social meaning of responsibility ? 

* These momentous questions have been answered with 

great readiness, as soon as proposed, by gentlemen 
learned in the law, wly) have proved,^ from fcncrable 
authorities, that a hne con ^ boldly and surely drawn 
between madness and crime — between coses deserving 
tenderness, and others deserving tgughness ; that W'c 
can sort out accurately human beings who must bo 
nursed until they are w'ell, from others who must be 
hanged until the^ are deadband that the art of perform- 
ing these ingenious operations depends upOD*a mental 
faculty called ** judgment." • 

• * The gentlemen learned in the law have sometimes, 

ns a graceful form, called in the testimony of gentlemen 
learned in physic, who have usually given evidence with 
gri'iit discreetness, and have shown themselves far too 
goiitlcnianly to shock the oldest prejudice of the oldest 
lady living. 

* Yet, though a respectable appearance of agreement 

on the debated point has been presented officially and 
publicly on due occasion, still the comparatively few 
dissenters from established metaphysical principles luivc 
innnaged to keep up such a coil, and have somehow 
made their doctrines so plausible, that the orthodox 
systems of mental philosophy and criminal jurispru- 
dence seem rc.ady to tiltnblc dow^ii in ruins. People 
wlio would formerly have been thought madmen, are 
now suspected to be geuiuses ; and heroes ore beginning 
to bo degraded into madmen. Inspired prophets are 
made to go through a course of cooling medicine ; and 
blisters instead of ro])Cs are put behind the ears of 
murderers. The lunatic asylum is rcjdocing altogether 
the prison ; and tlie gallows may soon be clioppcd up 
forllrewood. . i*-- 

’ How diderent is this confusion w^orso coiifoundod" 
from the practice of the good old times, when men, 
women, and children, were sent to Tyburn or Bedlam, 
us the case might bo, according to set rules, which no- 
body was iniix)rtineiit enough to bring into question! 
The well-to-do citizen was then frequently struck by 
the sight of a dozen or so of scapegraces dangling in 
the air, and of wild-looking faces peering from behind 
iron-barred windows. He know immediately that the 
tirst were the wielded and the last the mad ; and brcatli- 
iug forth his satisfaction thnt^ie was neither, Jie passed 
on, with a sense of moral mid intellcctdUl mgnity, to 
the duties of tlint station uuto which Provideueo hud 
lK:en pleased to cull him. 

* now is cliiuiged. Innovators and philanthropists 
have unsettled everything ; and u decent plain nuin is 
alftmlutely at a loss what to think, say, or do. There 
will by and by be no opportunity whatever for display- 
ing a little virtuous indignatiou at vice ; and any obser- 
vation about insanity is, even at present, very likely to 
provoke soinw^pragmatical fellou' or otlicr to cateehiio 
you on human physiology. 

* As a natural result m this new philosophy, tlia best 
lunatic asylums of the existing era are no more like 
tile madhouses ot past days than light is like darkness, 
'i'hcre is sucli opportunity here for easily reducing to 
pnictico theories which seem hopelessly inapplicable ft 
general society, that these asylums the afflicted 
purtiuiis of our race are actually becoming models of 
social arrangements, which may be studied with ad- 
vantage by ihu sane world outside their boundaries. 
No “ Mad 'Pom" is confined any longer in a “dark and 
dismal cell and the old appurtenances of whips and 
chains are dispensed with. The ignorant and ferocious 
“keeper" is transformed into an educated and kind ! 
companion ; and the physician has been appointed tlie j 
alI-]iowerful ^director. Insanity now is not only a less j 


affliction in itsdf, but there *is a much greater chance 
of its being cured.’ 

So much being premised, the^uthor proceeds to give 
an account of liis two daya* visit to ToiTington Hall, 
which he describes as a large new establishment, near 
Bath, under the care of a gentleman named Dr Elstrce, 
a disciple of Gall and Spurzhcini, and a believer in the 
indefinite power of external influences in modifying 
human nature. This gentleman regarded the notions 
of funeral society as if combined for the purpose of de- 
basing all who came within their operation : falsehood 
honoured^ truth sneered at and^pcrsccutcd s wealth Ac- 
quired at the sacrifice of every wise and good conside- 
ration ; the upper classes looldng with contempt upon 
»the lower ; these returning the contempt with the bit- 
terest hatred ; such appeared to liim the way of the 
world. Considering it ns a state of tiling only proper 
to an early and rude condition of humanity, ho wished 
to contribute to its translation into a finer form of civi- 
lisation, and this ho did by founding an improved insti- 
tution for tlie insane. With the aid of a body of sliarc- 
holdcrs, he secured a lease of eight hundred acres in 
Somersetshire, and efteted thereon not only a large 
niHiision, comprising, besides domestie rooms, a theatre, 
chapel, and lecture-rooms, but factories of difiereiit de- 
scriptions, large workshops, barns, a' fioiir-niill, wash- 
houses, Ac. all furnished with tho most labour-saving 
machinery. While the space nearest the house was laid 
out as a pleasure-garden, all beyond was devoted to Uie 
raising of various agricultural produce, the great object 
kept in view being to render the establishment as niucli 
as possible independent with regard to the necesariries 
of life. Sfiven hundred persons were admitted to Tor- 
rington Hall ; each of whom, after being recovered from 
tliu worst influences of the sane world in tlic infirmary, 
was allowed to take his or her port iu the duties of tho 
cstublishmeiit, and tlius contribute to render it self-sup- 
porting, at the some time that they completed their 
cure. 

The author paid liis visit in company with a good- 
natured Lcfiidon friend, Jack Bryant, and they arrived 
a sufficiently long time before dinner to see over the 
house, the arrangements of wliich they found perfect. 
At half past three, a large bell rang to summon t^e in- 
mates from their various employments in the fields and 
workshops, and at four, tlie whole had assembled in the 
drawing-room, rei^y to proceed to dinner. The com- 
pany, comprising persons of both sexes and of all ages 
above youth, w'as of various appearance and iiiauner; 
* but all had a certain trained air, and absence of vulgaritj^ 
They were dressed neatly and plainly in garments of 
different make and colour, according to individual taste ; 
for, OB 1 afterwards learned from Dr Elstree, their regu- 
lar daily work for the establishment was now over, and 
the interim, from dinner-time till bed- time, was at their 
own disposal. Tho doctor announced the names of 
Bryant and myself, and introduced us to the assembly 
geiie^ly. Ho then introduced us specially td the Rev. 
William Delany, chaplain of the institution. 1 was 
favourably disposed towards ^s gentleman at ffirst 
sight: his pale, massive forehead, and noble features, 
both to tho phrenologist and less scientific physiog- 
nomut, indicated the presence of pure and elevated teu- 
dencies.« We had not opportunity for much conversation ; 

in five or six minutes the sound of a gong was 
heard, and we moved towards the refectory. A very 
pretty girl intrusted herself to my care ; Bryant se- 
lected another ; all the men offered their arms to all the 
women ; and we walked off to dinner in very much 
some style that ^ould be practised in Belgrave Square. 

* The entire length of tho apartment which we now 
entered was occupied by three tables, running parallel 
with each other. That in the centre was rather larger 
than the other two, and had a great arm-chair at the 
uppci* end. Dr Elstrce' took this chair, Bryant and 
myself were placed on either hand of him, and the iu- 
iiiates, and tlie assistants of Dr Elstree, to the number 
of nearly tliree hundred and forty, seated themselves iu 
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commodious chairs, cit]i«3lr at our central table, or a side | 
one, as they preferred, or found it convenient. 

* Whilst we thus carried on operations in our refec- 
tory under the supcrihtetylence of Dr Elstrcc, another 
refectory of equal size was in possession of an equal 
number of inmates under the superintendence of the 
chaplain. 

* Tile viands with which we were served were iilenti- 
fill, and capitally cooked. But no very rich dishes were 
present, and no wine was on the table — nor w'as any 
otrered. It is a rule of tlie institution that all f(‘rnicntcd 
liquors are forbidden to the inmates ; and visitors iiavc 
no indulgence shown to their hankering after alcohol. 
Wc hod sparkling cold water, iusteail of sparkling 
champagne ; and this rational beverage, standing ii^ 
elcgantly-fomicd cut-glass jugs all down the tabic, 
looked so tempting, and tasted so fresh and pure, that 
we c:ould have wished for notliing better. A cliecriul 
feeling seemed to prevail, with an inclination to please 
and 1)0 plc:ised, and a loud hum of conversation sounded 
over the hall, intermixed with frequent light laugh- 
ter.’ 

At a later period of the da^f^the visitors found all 
sorts of amusements in progress, the rule being, that 
labour concluded at dinner-time. *A drama was in 
course of iierfoituancc in the theatre — a concert vras 
going on iti one x)iirt of the institution, and a ball in aii- 
otlier— classes in various studies were formed in the 
class-rooms — the rattle of billiard-balls was heanl as we 
passed the billiard-room — the rcadiiig-rooni was well 
lillcd — and little social parties were held in many x)rivute 
sitting-rooms : mnui seemed banished by universal con- 
sent. 

After an early breakfast next morning. Dr lilstrco 
proposed to his two visitors that they sliould vic‘\v tlq: 
agricultural operations, the factories, worksho;)s, and 
exterior arrangements generally. He was not, however, 
to aceoiiipany tlieni all tlio w'iiy, for ho hail, lil:e others, 
to take his sliari: of riistii! labour ; for which purx)ose he 
now assumed an appropriate dntss. 

* “ You have probably heard a great dcjil,” said he, 
“ about tlie subsoil plough, as tcr.ding to increase the 
productiveness of laud. We tried it here at first ; but, 
in consequence of the substrata being stiff' and dilllcult 
to break, we replaced it by u combined system of 
ploughing and digging with the 8X)ade. Lately, how- 
ever, ^YC have exchanged the siiade for a stroiig three- 
pronged fork, which we find aiiswers*mueU belter. It 
IS aboiit fourteen inches deep, and seven inches and a 
half wide, and is very manageable and efTieaciuus.” 

“ But is not the labour severe?” asked Bryant. 

“ It is so to a novice,” replied the doctor. “ If it w'ero 
not, 1 should have invited you and our friend WuUbridge 
to take a turn — but 1 had some c'jtc fur your comfort : 
to-morrow, you would not have been able to lift your 
hand, or move one foot before the other. Digging witii 
the fork, however, is easier w’ork than with the spaile. 
The three prongs enter the ground much more readily 
than a 'juntinuous edge ; and thougli they do not bring 
up so much earth, yet they mix it better, and that com- 
pensates. The fork is superior to the spade too, from its 
rendering the soil uneven and broken. Into these 
cavities the air can iicnctrate, and tlie superfluous water 
of the soil c8cax)e, and the roots of the plants ffra per- 
mitted to extend in search of sustenance.” * 

“ I have often heard of spade-husbandiy,” said I ; “ but 
never before of fork-husbandry.” 

“ AVliieh shows that you may live and learn,” said the 
doctor ; but perhaps you take little interest in agricul- 
tural matters ?” • 

“As much os most confirmed metropolitans.” replied 
I. “ Occasionally, 1 read of cultivating the land ; but 
my practical researches arc principally confined to the 
shops in Coveut-Garden market” 

‘ We had now arrived at the field where Dr Elstroe was 
to remain, lie immediately commenced digging in 
union with several others — the whole being under the 
control of a superintendent Bryant and 1 looked on 


fur some time ; and then leaving, went to inspect various 
agricultural, horticultural, and floriculturol operations 
whicli were in progress. In three hours the doctor 
joined us, as wo had agreed. • 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he ; “ I hppe you have con- 
trived to get through the morning agreeably? 3fy 
hard work for the day is over ; and we will go and see 
the factories and workshops, if you feel ineUiicd to do 

BO.” 

“ But don’t you work in them as well ?” said Bryant 
“ This is such an unaccountable place altogctber, that 
nothing here would astoiij^h me now.” 

“ N o,” rei)lied the doctor ; “ my practice in medicine is 
a BCt-o^ against tj^c^genuity and industry in manu- 
factures of the other inmates. Besides, 1 am their 
master. Like Alexander Selkirk, * I am monarch of all 
1 Purvey;’ and have to kera my social island in order. 
I work Jn the fiel(]|^ andfgardens, because muscular 
c^^tion in tlie open air is necessary to liealth ; and I 
sec no reason wliy J should neglect my own benefit* 
whilst 1 attend to that of otlicrs. If I were living in 
the sane world witliout, I should perhaps seek tlie same 
end by riding furiously after a fox, or by pulling a boat 
eight or nine miles on a river, and then pulling it back 
again. Here, wc content ourselvcis with useful labour, 
IMiribrmcd pleasantly and sociably in groups of different 
numbers.” 

‘ Conversing thus, wc reached the door of a llax-mill ; 
and on entering, Bryant and I were nstonisheil by the 
world of mechanical aids which was disclosed. On all 
sides machinery was in motion, and it axipeared to be 
Xwiiici pally uttended by women. The process of “ heck- 
ling,” or straitening and cleansing the fibres of the flax, 
interested ua greatly. 

* Erom the ilox-mill we w'cnt to n linen factory ; and 
there again wc were lost in wonder at the machinery, 
which was of the newest and most xicrfect description. 
]Mon‘ men were employed than in the flax-mill. 

* We next visited a pax>cr-mill, a soap-factory, a gas- 
factory, a washing, blcuclung, and dyeing establishment, 
carpenters*, shocmulcers’, and other worksho|)s, and re- 
turned to the central buildings just as the bell rang out 
the liiUf hour before dinner. 

‘Bryant and 1 were now getting quite used to tho 
Torrington way of life. We refreshed ourselves after 
our excursion, and repaired to our aeci;stomed refectory 
with as niatter-uf-courso an air as any other inmates 
of tho establish u lent. Wc took our usual seats; Dr 
Elstrce presided as usual ; and the dinner was as cheer- 
ful a reunion as on the X)receding day.’ 

Alixed with these descriptions oro convcTsations on 
the present arrangement^ of society, and the means of 
improving tl«in — all x>^rting to a plan which shall 
realise fully tlie dictates of Cliristianity, and make the 
world a scene of xdeasaut alfectiun, instead of one oi 
fretful contention. There are also biographies of in- 
nintijs, illustrating the views of the author. Hero, ns is 
fouiiu ill other works of the same kind, he is much iiidtc 
sucecBsfiil in showing the evils essential to a system of 
comx>etitioD, than in eon vineing us of the xiructicability of 
any other. The love of gain and aggrandisement wc 
see to be powerful stimulants to exertion-,- and to the 
consequent realisation of the means of suxiporting a largo 
population. It is not easy, without the proof of expe- 
> rience, to be assured tiiat such large results could be 
attained by a system of co-operation, where each would 
bo incited to exertion only * by his individual conviction 
^ its necessity to the welfare of the community — by the 
Xileeisure of the qpploymeiit itself— -and by the influence 
of public opinion ’—even although * these indispensable 
exertions would amount to little, because the citizens 
of such a sociul system would avail themselves to the 
utmost of the enormous, and day-by-day iiicreusiiig, 
powers of machinery, which would do all tlic hard 
and disagreeable work, and need human beings only as 
Bupcr.'utendeiits.’ I’erhaps, in the revolution of ages, 
as Johnson somewhere says, when tlie rule of secondaiy 
sentiments shall ha?c mu its cotftse, we sl^aU sec some 
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large portions of the earth transferred to the superior 
bond of love, and m IioIc nations living in niutiial helpful- 
ness, like the hiiicicd iiiniaics of Torringtoii Hall. 


THE VISITORS OF KEW GARDENS. 

In a report by Sir William Hooker on the Itoyal Botanic 
OnrdoiiN at Kew, dated December IH-U, the following jias- 
sage occurs ; — ‘ With the fact before me that the vast storeys 
of the British Museum are freely o]KMied to the piijtlic, and 
viHited by thoiiHands of pfrHoiiH in a day with iuipimity, or 
eomparative impunity to the collections, I did not hesitate, 
on iiiy arrival here, to h«ve it announced that the groundN 
Hhoiihl be thrown oiicn from one to Vul o'clock, with free 
Hdiiiih.sion to the hothouscH and grecnhousiis, without the 
coivniony of condnetorH ; and the ]»ulilie have taken ample 
advantage of this privilege, and prize it highly ; the number 
of visitors atiinially increaslnUt. till so ninny as 1 l^r- 
sous have fref|iieiited the garden ditring tlic iwisl: twclyj- 
months. The experiident was eoiisidered by many a dan- 
•^eroiis Olio ; hut it has been pursued now for nearly four 
years, anil, thanks (o the diligeiieo and attention of those 
employed in the garden, wiik litttr ur vo tUinmtfd /o thr. j^anh^ 
nothing worth reeording ; and this being iiiu c;vso it bc- 
coiiies easy to show the lieiiefit neeruing to the establish- 
iiieiit ifsi-lf, and to tlie juihlie, by sneh an act of lilicrality. 
The iiistitiition gains friends and nuinerous eontriliutors to 
its already unrivalled stores; and it is iinpossiblc to see so 
many viHilors of all clasHCH frequenling this, noble garden, 
without a eonvietioii that, while educated and seientiiic 
individuals enniiol fail to derive instruction from such an 
asHcinhlage of well-arranged and skilfnlly-enltivated pro- 
dnelious, inelnditig the useful and the omanienial, the 
minds of the iuid<11e and lower ranks are enlarged and 
enlightened liy a display o^all that is most beautiful and 
lovely ill the vegetable rivaii<in ; and thus a ffradmil im- 
tuunrntruf must omutc m ilm luttuts uvd wurttls o/‘ ///c 
‘riie jtliilatithropie reader will duly iipiirceiiito such an 
additional testimony to the general hannlcssncsa of crowds 
admitted freely to jmblie places. 

INDIA. I 

^ Queen Victoria now governs India as much ns slic docs i 
ICnglaiid ; and tliis is a great fact by no means ade- I 
quately impressed on tin* public mind. »Steani navigation, 
pi'rhapfl, will be the most etlieaeioiis means for bringing 
it home to <iur bosoiiis and eonseirnees. Bonib.*iv is now 
distant about as many weeks ns it was inonihs In times I 
gone by. The voyage and joiiniey thither seem about to 
beeoiiie a holiday trip to the ciiterjiriNiiig tourists wdio are 
resolved to make the most of a long vne.ation. I’hey rush 
tn Marseilles, eiiihark for Malta, glance at Alexandria and 
the needle of ('leopatrii, visit Cairo, and mount the pyra- 
mids, cross the desert, eall at Aden, steam through tlie 
far-famed Straits of Babel Miuidel, splash along for a deli- 
eions fortnight over the Indian )eean, and insecihe their 
names in an album at the caves of Eleplftnta, literally 
^-ithiu less than fifty days! Sneh ev]ieditionB, growing 
into geiiend fasliion, may serve to nnniiid us of our jicrils 
and responsiliilities with resjicct to the glorimia Orieut.-^ i 
livview for Juty, ^ 

EARLY ASSOCIATION M, . 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME, 

ADVICK TO AN AsFlBANT. 

• 

[From *Leprt‘nds of tho Ides and other Poeins,' by Charlks 
Mackav, author of * Tho Salamandrinc,'' &c. Blackwood and 
Sons. lUt.k] 

Ir thon wouldst win a lasting fame ; 

Jf thou ih* imniortal wreath w'oiildst claim. 

And moke the future bless thy numo ; 

Begin thy perilous career ; 

Ktfop high thy heart, thy r^scicnce clear j * 

iftid walk thy way without a fenr. 

And If thou hast a voieo w'ithin, 

, Tliat ever whispers, * Work and win,' 

And kee^iB thy soul from sloth and bin : 

If thou canst plan a nobio deed. 

And never flag till it succeed, 

Though'in the strife tliy liciu-t dioiild Uccd : 

If thou oanst struggle day and night. 

And, in the envious w’lirld'H despite, 

Btill keep thy cynosure in sight : 

If thou const bear the rich man’s seern ; 

Nor curse the. daj' that them wert burn 
T'o feed on husks, and he on com : 

If thou const dine iqion .*i crust. 

And still liohl i>n with patient trust. 

Nor pine that fortune is unjubt : 

If thou canst see, with tranquil hrea&t, 

'J'he knave or fotd in purple dreshcd, 

Wliilst thou must wiUk in tutteivd vest , 

If thou eanst rise ere iireak of day, 

And toil and moil till evening gra.v. 

At tliiinklcss work, fur hcuiity pay : 

• If in thy progress to renown, 

'J'hoii eanst endure the scoff and frown 
or t||o.sc who strive to pull time down ; 

If tliou canst bear th’ averted face, 

Tho gibe, or trea^dioroiis (subraee, 

Of those who run the self-baniu rac*o ; 

If thou ill darkest days eanst find 
An inner brightness in thy mind, 

To reconcile thee tn thy kind 

Wliatcver obstncIcN enntnil, 

Thine liour will eomi^o on— friio boiil ! 

Tliuu'it win the prize, thuu’lt reai h lJu* gual. 

If not— wljat matters? tried by fire, 

And purified from low ilesiiv. 

Thy spirit shall but buar tlic liighcr. 

Content and hope thy heart shall buoy. 

And men’b neglect bliult ne’er de^t^oy ’ 

Tliy secret peace, thy inw aid joy. 

But if no bent on worldly fame. 

That thou must gild tliy living name. 

And mutch the honours of the game. 

And host not strength to waiteli ami pray, 

To seize tliy time, and force thy w.iv. 

By some new combat every ihi} : 


It is said that at that period of his life when tho con- 
seqiietieeH of his iiifatuatcil coiidiiet had fully dcvclo])ed 
ihi'inselveN iiuiiiforoscen reverses, Naiadeoii, driven to t|io 
iieeejisify of defending liiinself within his own kingdom, 
with the Hhiittcred n'liinniit uf his army, had taken up a 
position at Brieniie. the very spot where lio had received 
the rudiments of liis early euucutioii, W’heii^unexiH'etedly, 
ami while he w.as anxiously employed in a practical nppfi- 
eai tiiii of those military prineiples whieh first exercised the 
1 Her jics of his young mind in the college of Brienne, his 
jitteuiioii was arrested by the sound of t|ie chiireh clock. 
The i>oinp of his imperial court, and even the glories of 
Mareiig » and ol Aiistcrlitz, faded for a moment from his 
reganl, and almost from his iveolleetioii. l^’ixed for a w'hlle 
to the spot on which he stood, in motionless attention to 
the w'ell-kiiown Muiiid. he at length gave tifteninee to .his 
feelings, and i‘oud(*miicd the tenor of all his siibaequent 
life, by confessing that the hours then brought back to his 
recollection were hippier than any he had experienced 
throughout the whole emirso of his tempostuous career. — 
A'idiL . ^ 


If failim* might thy soul (>ppn*ss. 

And fill thy veins with Jii-aviiiev., 

And make tlioc love tlij' kind the Icbs ; 

Thy fame might riviilry furestall. 

And thou let tears or curses fall, 

• Or turn tliy wholesuiiie blood to gall 

Baiifie ere thou tempt the hard career— 
Thou’lt find tliu conflict too w'ven*, 

And heart will break, and brain will scar. 

Content thee with a meaner lot ; 

<io jiloiigb thy Held, go build thy cot, 

Nor sigh chat thou must be forgot. 


ruhlishod by W. and K. Ckimiiers, liigh .street, IMiiiburgh (.'ilso 
Miller Street. Gbisgow) ; and, «itii their )ieruiission. bv W. S. 
Comer, Loudon.— I'riiitud by BuADiiriiv and Evans. 
)i|^tifriars, London. ' 
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EIGHTEEN-irORTY-FIVE IN RETUOSrECT. 
One day, liaving pondered much on Bevcral of the great 
questions of the age, I fell asleep. In iny sleep, the 
vision of a year of tlic tM'cnty-sccond century ivas pro* 
Bcuted to me, and I dreamed tlmt, living then, I was 
engaged to write a history of the present reign. On 
awaking, the following chapter was so thoroughly pho- 
tographed upon my intnd, that I was enabled to write it 
down without hesitation : — 

It is difficult, in the present state of society, to form 
nny idea of its condition in the reign of Vietoriu I. Yet 
it w'as an age of promise— there were hints, as it were, 
of the good tilings that have since come, and, wliilc the 
bulk^f the community was marked by barbarism, there 
were a few spirits which soared towards a genuine civi- 
lisation. ^lany others there were who hod becomes 
sensible of public and social evils, but could not agree 
about the best moans of remedying them.* Each man 
would be found going about with his nostrum fur making 
all as it ought to be, but all different from each other ; 
so that, amidst the contending claims of varioms dogmas, 
it was impossible for a rational person to say what 
should be done. 

War was at that time too recent to be altogether 
despised as it deserved. The populace liked the mil of 
the drum, and the measured tread of a regular force as 
it moved along in its glaring livery and with glancing 
arms. Surviving commanders were looked on with 
pride; monuments w'ere raised to the deceased. Ac- 
cordingly, young men at school were extremely apt to 
pine for commissions in the army and navy, ^though 
there was scarcely any life more devoid of dl that can 
interest an intelligent and generous mind. Young 
liidies, too, werc'apt to regard soldiers as far more inte- 
resting than the members of more useful professions. 
There was a disinclination to go to war, on the ground 
Ihut it was expensive, and interfered with commerce ; 
but few were ever heard to condemn it because it 
tended to cutting of throats and brutalising of minds, 
or because it was inconsistent with Christian brotherly 
love. Indeed, the clergy themselves would still be occa- 
sionally seen affecting to confer heavenly beneiictions 
on the colours under which men were to rush against 
their fellow-creatures in ruthless conflict, as if the 
God of peace could have been expected to smUe on 
what >verc only the emblems of deadly rage and hatred 
between man and man. War was spoken of at the 
worst as a resource which in some circumstances might 
be unavoidable ; and thus men might have been heard 
in that age gravely counselling to go to war at an ex- 
pense of forty millions a-ycar, in order to save a nook 
of waste territory not worth as many pence in fee simple. 
Such ideas were then extremely plausible with a large 
portion of the people ; and two nations would be seen 


maintaining great armies anif navies against each ottisr; 
ca^i fearftig that, if ifc were unarrged, the other might 
fall upon him. France and England might have each « 
saved at least fifteen millions a-ycar, if they could have 
been mutually sure that tliey neither inclined to go to 
war, which in reality proved to have been the case with 
both many years afterwards. 

While public war was generally regarded as right and 
proper, it is not surprising that private persons who 
Ihappencd to quarrel should liave thought themselves 
entitled to settle their disputes by fighting. A man 
M*ho had been insulted by another, was expected by so- 
ciety to go out to a retired place and fight that i)cr8on 
with pistols, although he might be quite unskilled in 
the use of the weapon, wdiile tllb other w'as the reverse. 
Ifc was to seek for satisfaction by exposing liinisclf to 
a chanco of being shot through the heart, while the 
aggressor was exposed to no worse fate. And it did 
accordingly happen, in many instances, that a poor 
gentleman who had been assailed with bad words, or 
wounded by calumny, was slain in an attempt to bring 
his injurer to account, the said injurcr escaping quite 
free, except that he liad to submit to have his innocence 
pronounced by u jury of his countrymen. There might 
now be some doubt that any custom so unreasonable 
had existed even in that age, if it were not substan- 
tiated by incontestable evidence in the national archives. 

It furtlicr appears that, when any man m'us so poor- 
spirited as to decline fighting, however trifling might 
be the cause of dispute, he was made miserable by the 
contempt of society. The people acknowledged * Thou 
Shalt not kill’ as a diving command; but they practi- 
cally told \helt neighbour, If you do not take your 
chance of killing or being killed, wc will hunt you outs 
; from amongst us.’ 

A strange custom of that age was to use artificial 
liquoPis of an intoxicating quality. It had come do\iiii 
from antiquity, and was much modified by the progress 
of reason, but still held great sway over mankind. 
Gentlemen Wbuld continue at table after dinner, in 
order to drink more or less of these liquors, and poor 
people were wont to resort to houses called taverns and 
Jwjcr Aiops in order to indulge in the same manner. 
The professed object was to exhilarate their spirits and 
promote social feeling ; but it was merely a bad old 
eftetom, wliich the people at length found it lietter en- 
tirely to abandem. While it lusted, men were accus- 
tomed to drink 5 each other’s heslths, although every 
particle they took tended to derange their stomachs, 
and consequently to injure their own health. It was 
also customary to select a particular person distin- 
guished for some merit, and pronounce an oration over 
him, full of such flatteries as no man could then address 
to another in private without being thought guilty of 
the grossest rudeness ; and ahe7*thiB speech was con- 
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diided,%the tompany would toss off a glass of liquor, 
way of expressing thdr wishes for his welfare. It 
was then expected that he would stand up and disdaim 
all tlie^ merits attributed to him, for moflesty demanded 
no less at his hands ; and the whole company would sit 
with apparent delight, istening to a contradiction of 
everything they had saia or approved of foraerly. But 
inde^ liquor so affected brains of men, tliat nothing 
but absurdity could bu expected from it Its effects 
were worst amongst the humbler class of people^ They 
sometimes spent so muck of their earnings upon liquor, 
that they and their families could hardly obtain the 
common necessaries of* life. Andsrjjat is strange, the 
poorer any man was, the more disposed was lie to re* 
sort to drink, notwithstanding its being a costly article. 
Some pictures of that age^and certain portions of its 
poetical literature, convey fTStrikieg idea of tlk3 extent 
to which the miidncfdS of drinking was carried. Me^Si, 
^nder the influence of liquor, would reel to and fro, and 
full into gutters and ditches, and beat their wives and 
tender little ones. In short, it depraved all who were 
addicted to it. It was the ruin of hundreds of thou- 


sands every year ; ami murders, and almost every infe- 
rior crime, continually flowed from it At length a 
few bold philanthnqiists determined to attempt a reform. 
They lectured, wrote, and argued for the disuse of 
liquor with the greatest zeal, and, what was best of 
all, they abjured it themselves. Though much ridi- 
culed at first they were in time successful, and in the 
course of a single age, tkc world was corrccteil out of 
an error which appeared to have been in vogue from the 
dawn of history. Sjiccimens of liquor-measuring ves- 
sels, and of drinking cups and glasses, are to be seen in 
our principal museums. 

The ideas of that age with respect to education were 
extremely curious, so unsuitable do they appear to have 
been to the purpose. Men had then a very indistinct 
idea of what they themselves were. Their notions about 
tlie constitution of the human mind were of the most 
childish and fantastic nature. Not knowing the real 
character of the suhjeot to be treated, they could not be 
expected to treat it well. One very prevalent notion 
was, tliat to iokrii to read one's own tongue was educa- 
tion. The English language was then written in a 
manner which now could only excite ridicule, there Ixjing 
no sort of systematic relation between the proiiunciutiun 
and the siielling. Consequently, there were groat and 
unnecessary difficulties in the way of learning it, and he 
who could spell wcll-^-that is, w’tio had uveq'ome this un- 
necessary difficulty — was considercil as possessing one of 
tJie strongest marks of a gotid education. It was just 
beginning in that age to lie perceived that merely to 
read English, or even to possess the art of writing it, 
wfu not education. To understand it also was now ki>eu 
to he esseiitiaL Still, in many schools, to posaess the 
art of reading English was thouglit all in all. For the 
higher classes, who required a better cdueation to dis- 
tinguish them from tlie mass, it was thought sufficient 
to learn one or two dead languages. Thus youths v'ere 
turned out into the world without the least preparation 
for its actual duties, much less any knowledge of iinTure, 
or of the relations in which I*rovidenoe had placed 
them ; so that it was a mere matter of chance that they 
should ^come tolerable members of society, or acquire 
any fair share of knowledge. Nor were the plans 
adopttHl fur conducting schools more^rational. The 
nuNjiiB chiefly trusted fur inducing the cliildren to apply 
to ttieir tiwks was the rod or scourge, which never fluled 
to be appli^l to the backs of all dunces. There is still 
Reserved hi the Britisli Museum a board said to have 
'*pi« Winchester school, on which is re- 
in toongs, being the instrument 

employed m compcUuig the boys to learn their unanitable 


lessons. It ia jus Uy regarded as a curious illustration 
of the barbarism of that age.' Another custom was that 
of place- taking. The children were all ranged in a row, 
and encouraged to contend wi^i each other for the 
uppermost places, at the 8ani3 time that they were ex- 
]H!Ctcd to loving and kind with each other, and 
pnnished for any. exhibition of envy and uncharitable- 
ness. Thus the seeds were sown, at the tenderest age, 
for an after-growth of that selfishness which rendei^ 
the society of the nineteenth century a scene of conti- 
nual mut^ grinding, sharping, and strife. 

In the present age, there is no feature of those remote 
times morq difficult to realise than what appertained \o 
criminal jurisprudence. The very idea of crime is now 
happily unknown. In our improved social relations. 
Any analogous dcnionstAtion of a selfish or unre^lated 
mind is easily repressed by a litde treatmjnt in the 
asylums fur mcntiU disease. But in those days, when 
selfishness was tlie predominant rule of life, there were 
frequent instances of what were called offences ; tii.it is, 
demonstrations of selfishness which society had come to 
consider as inconvenient, and which it therefore wished 
to repress. To effect this end, a frightful system of 
terror w'ms kept up. Ohbnders were subjected to severe 
punishments, sucli as imprisonment, banishment, and 
death, it hewing thought that, when bad men were seen 
thus siifiering, others would be prevented from becoming 
bad. 1'he government of that day hod immense prisons 
for tlie reception of culprits — also colonics, to which 
they were consigned as slaves ; and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a man nr woman put to death in a public 
place, with legal officers and clergymen standing by 
their sides all the time, while vast multitudes the 
humbler classes gloated over the butchery, as if it had 
been a spectaide designed for their especial gt'atification. 

this very time, the greater part of the community 
would have shrunk from any cruelty deemed wholly 
unnecessary, aiich ns trampling on a worm or killing a 
fly ; yet liardly any one but sanctioned the killing of 
human beings in this manner, believing that it was un- 
avoidably necessary for preserving life and property. 
We thus se9what strange things custom and the tyrant's 
plea, ripcossity, will induce tender hearts to consent to. 
It would be painful to dwell longer on such a subject 
With the conclusion of the dark ages in the tu'entieth 
century, vanished the lost vestige of a system which had 
only reacted for evil throughout thousands of years. 

A perusal of the newspapers of that age, copies of 
which have been darefully preserved, would serve better 
than anything else to convey a due sense of the cha- 
I racter of the time, 'its form and pressure.' We see strong 
traces of the zeal and success with which mechanical, 
labour-saving, and money-making improvements were 
followed out. The wits of men appear to have been 
sharpened to an extraordinary degree, in devising all 
sorts of plans for making sensual life more agreeable. 
Some men realised enormous suras of wealth, the most 
of which was employed in estublishiiig means of aecu- 
iiiulntiTig still more. Luxury and refinement were 
carried to an extreme in some quarters. On the other 
hand, vast numbers of persons, chiefly resident in large 
towns, had sunk into a degree of misery wiiich was 
unknown in earlier and more barbarous times. Society 
s^med as if polarised, the rich being unprecedentedly 
rich, and the poor unprecedentedly poor. A few strides 
#would have conducted the philantliropic inquirer from 
the portals of the superb millionaire, to the stifling 
dens ‘ where hopeless want retired to die.* While the 
higher circles also displayed a delicapy, and in many 
cases a purity, such as had not previously been known, 
the lower exliibiled a savagery exceeding even that of 
the most primitive ages. Elegance learned through 
the newspapers that hordes of the humbler nia—ea lived 
iu places worse in all respects than those in which the 
domestic animals are usually lodged. Piety beard from 
her luxurious oratory that hundreds of thousands grew 
up in a state of exemption from almost every kind of 
moral influence. Wealth, which could hare succoured 
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and restored to righteous feelings the want that growled 
with rage and despair, expended in frantic attempts 
at its own increase, and in frivolities which could not 
be enjoyed. The finest natures, which could have 
operated to the most •beneficial results upon those less 
fortunately endowed, whAn Providence designs to be 
their care, sickened with ennui in the pursuit of idle 
pleasures. In that uneasy system of things, men turned 
round upon human nature itself, and attributed half 
the evils they suffered to the increase of the population. 
And yet this age, which was fiill of ignorance and error, 
and animated by but one ruling spirit — ^tlie spirit of 
self— was accustomed to speak of itself as a civilised 
age, and to look back with pity upon such liimple times 
as those of the Plantagenets and Tudors. It was, in- 
deed, an improvement upon tlmpe times ; but to us who 
live under circumstances so dinmnt that we can hardly 
perceive any ^stinction, the pretensions which it sets 
forth to be an ago of true civilisation must appear 
supremely ridiculous, and we only can set them down 
amongst those delusive notions which mankind have in 
all ages conceived for their own glorification. 


THE STORY OP ROSA GOVONA. 

A UTTLE before the middle of the last centurj', there 
resided at Mondovi, a city in Italy, a young girl called 
Rosa Govona. Left an orphan at an early age, she had 
no other apparent means of earning a livelihood than 
the use of her needle, in which she showed great skill, 
^mbined with the most remarkable industry. Being 
w 4a reflecting mind, she took no delight in those plea- 
sures and frivolous amusements which too often engage 
the female heart Confiding in the resources of an active 
and benevolent nature, she wished for no cumpanidhs 
save those of misfortune, and for no recompense save 
the blessing of Heaven. 

Wliilst Rosa was thus living and labouring by herself, 
she happened to meet with a young girl who had lost 
both her parents, and who had no means fif supporting 
herself in an honest manner. No sooner did the good 
Rosa become acquainted with the s«id story of the dis- 
tressed girl, than she generously stretched forth her 
hand to help her. * Come and live with me,* she said ; 
*you shall share my bed, and drink out of my cup, 
and, above all, you shall live honcAly by the work of 
your liaiids.’ When she liad thus made a commence- 
ment, otliers joined her, and she soon congregated roimd 
her a society of young girls, all equally poor, and, by 
the most assiduous application, procured the necessaries 
of life for them all. 

But the little house in which the young girls dwelt 
soon attracted ilie attention of all the dissolute young 
men of the place, who were for ever seeking after ad- 
ventures of some kind or other. They began by follow- 
ing them whenever they left tlie house ; but the young 
women silently repulsed all their impertinences, and 
even forced them, after some time, to blush at their 
conduct The house incurred, also, the displeasure of 
those old people, who, considering all innovations 
(whether of a beneficial character or not) as cangcroui, 
wish for ever to abide by the old forms and regula- 
tions which governed the actions of their ancestors. 
They could not divest themselves of a mean suspicion 
that all was not right, and many of t|}e citissens observed 
Rosa with much curiosity, and began to whisper aU 
manner of things to her prejudice. Thus this retreat 
of industry and virtue became the object of the most 
malignant calumnies, and the good Rosa saw herself the 
subject of impertinent inquiries^ of rumours the most 
vexatiouSf of suspicionB the most unjust But the wise 


and conrageons girl, fiilly assured in the purity of her 
actions and intentions, opposed perseverance 'Jb indis- 
cretion, and sense to calumny. The truth conld not 
remain long doubtfiil ; Rosa soon gained the applause of 
the virtuous, and the commune granted her q larger 
house, in the plain of Carrasone, as tlie number of her 
companions increased daily. This tfugmented the jta- 
lousy of li^ enemies, who had been hitherto unsuccess- 
ful in their endeavours to injure her character; but 
these new obstades served only to redouble the ardour 
of Rosa, and to raise her courage. Tliere were now 
about qgventy young women in the house, all of whom 
worked in common with herself to procure an honest 
livelihood. As the houoe they inhabited was scarcely 
large enough to accypimodate thft number of workwomen, 
she solicited the'^mmune to grant her another still 
larger habitation. The municipal body, to show their 
sense of her exertions in the cause of virtue, voluntarily 
made her a gift of a very^rge and commodious dwell- 
ing in the valley of Brao: here she established a work- 
snop for the manufacture of woollen articles. 

The excellent Rosa, who was now about thirty-ninfi 
years of age, had at this period, by her indomitable per- 
severance, triumphed over all obstacles; and by her 
exertions in extending the association, and her wisdom 
in superintending the affiiirs of the community, created 
an asylum fur poor and indigent females. The more she 
considered the utility of her institution, tlie greater 
became her desire to extend the bcnefitR which such an 
asylum presented. ‘How many poor and destitute 
beings,* thought she, * must there be in a large and popu- 
lous city, who are deprived of all means of procuring an 
honest livelihood.’ Filled with this idea, and relying 
entirely on the sanctity of her mission, she proceeded to 
Turin in the year 1755. Arrived in the capital of Sar- 
dinia, she asked the u^e of a building suitiible for the 
carrying out of her intentions, and obtained from the 
priests of the Oratory of St Philip several capacious 
rooms. Some chairs, tables, and different articles of 
furniture, wTre also provided for her use by the good 
priests. She received the little they gave her with the 
greatest delight; and thus established, with some of 
her companions, in the capital city of the kingdom, 
she resolutely set about prosecuting the objects of her 
mission. 

The novelty of the idea soon engaged the attention 
of the citizens : they saw, and, what is more .astonisliing 
still, they applauded her design ; and her shop, or rather 
factory, soon l)ecame the talk of the whole city. At 
this period, Charles Emanuel JIT., having established on 
a firm footing the independence of his people, gave 
liimsclf up entirely to the paternal administration of 
tlie country. As a protector of labour, he accorded 
to the^ious Rosa so^ie houses which had formerly 
bclongea to^a religious establishment. Rosa installed 
lierself here, increased the number of her companioqs, 
and greatly extended the branches of labour to wliich 
they applied tlieniselvcs. 

g’wo years after this, by order of the same prince, the 
manufactures carried on by Rosa were properly dt-ga- 
niscd,*and registered by the magistrates of commerce ; 
and regulations were drawn up for the government of 
the institution, which row received the name of Rusinca 
(from that of the foundress), and above the principal 
entrance was inscribed the following words, addressed by 
Rosa to her first companions—* You shall live honestly 
by the work^of your brands.’ 

* The prosperous condition of her institution filled the 
heart of the pious foundress with joy, but she could not 
^divest herself of a desire to extend its blessings still 
further. She^ad left an establishment at Mondovi, and 
she wished now to fjrm simillir ones at other populous 
places. With this end in view, she visited several pro- 
viices of the kingdom, called around her all the young 
women who were desirous of finding a decent means of 
subsistence, and founded asylums at Novare, Fossano, 
Bavigliano, Saluces, Chieri, and St Damiano d’Asti, all 
of them towns of copsiderable note and population. These 



able jKirHotiH. ^ ^ They not only fabricate the cloth itself, but also every 

In the eRtablishment of RosincB are received all in- other article of ornaniet^l attire, and skilful tailors are 
digfcnt 3’ouiig girls, of from thirteen to twenty years of employed b}' them to cut out the diflerent coat pieces, 
age, who have no means of subsistence, but who are which are then perfected by the Itosines, and delivered 
qualified for manual labour. ‘You shall live honestly to the government all ready to be put on by the sol- 
by the work of your hands’ — such is the fundamental diers. Besides this, the inhabitants of Turin, and even 
rule and the base of the establishments of llosines, the tradesmen themselves, are glad to make their pur- 
which rule is never perverted. All tlie means of sub- chases at the institution, because here they are sure to 
sistenco are derived from the labour of the young girls ; get everything good and cheap. 

wid the resources for the support of the aged and in- In this manner, then, the institutions are never in 
firm members are procured from the work of their more want of employment, and a considerable profit is gene-{ 
youthful companions. The establishment at Turin is rally left after deducting all the expenses of the diCl*-' 
a centre of manufactures, iftid so are the other affiliated rent establishments. That at Turin alone brings in a 
houses, all of which flourish at the present time, with sum of L.d,333, 68. 8d. per annum ; it contains three 
the exitiption of that nt Novnre, which was closed when huadred females, amongst whom there are about fifty 
thet city bci‘amu iwirt of the kingdom of Italy, and agc?d or infirm inmates, wlio in consequence are ehurge- 
whidi has never been rc-opened since. To av(»i<f all able to the community. ‘ I visited this remarkable in- 
interferenee with tlic man ufacturers elsewhere, llosa stitution,’ says Sigiiior Sacchi, ‘thanks to the kindness 
urdained that all eonneetted with the diflerent establish- of a worthy ecclesiastic wjio presided over its ndminis- 


* , - , apparently animated with an anxiety like tliat which 

riie arts and manufactures carried on by the Kosincs a mother displaj-s when labouring witli her children 
arc as varied as the taste of woman can make tlicm. for their common subsistenre. Six mistresses and a 
After re<*eiving the raw iiiatcriul, tlie whole operations matron preside over the difierent workrooms, and the 
from first to hist are carried on hjr them. Take, for cx- institution is frequently visited by one of the ladies of 
ample, all silken articles. The cocoons of the siik-w'orni honour to the queen (of Sardinia), bearing tlie commands 
are purchased at the proper season ; tliese arc divided of her majesty, who gives her special protection to the 
by tlie liands of the llosines, and tlie silk is then spun, industrious girls. 

and undergoes every other preparation necessary, before ‘Such is this asylum, truly admirable in all its de- 
it 18 dell vercd into the hands of tlie weavers* Tlte most tails, founded by the exertions of a poor woman; so 
beautiful stuffs, g^ de hiaples, levaiitiiies, satins, &c. true is it that Providence frequently, from the smallest 
w thus fabricated, and more particularly ribbons, for origin, produces the greatest results. The story of Rosa 
the nianimicture of which there are more than tw'enty Guvoiia serves to prove in what way, without saddling 
looms, riiesc ribtons are of excellent qualit.v, and any expense upon the citizens, and without donations 
realljs beautiful. Those silken stuffs, the fubricatibn or legacies, so vast a scheme of labour may be brought 
of whicli requires a frequent change of machint, ore to a successful termination. In a little chapel adjuiiiiiig 
never made by the Rosines, as in other manufttctories, the work-rooms, I read the following monumental in- 
iNjcause in that case, and in every change of fashion, scription “ Here repose the remains of Rosa Govona 


were provided with the necessary materials for work, Rosines employed in the artide of embroidery. In 
and every other want was generously supplied by the fact, in tiiis particular branch the Rosines have ac- 
excellent Rosa. qui^ as much perfection as can possibly be obtained 

She lived twenty-two years after quitting her native by the industry of women. A i*ew species of manu- 
city, during all of which period she was engaged in work, factnre has lately been introduced into the cstablish- 
labouritig unceasingly for the establishment of her eight ments, namely, that of gold thread for the fabrication of 
institutions, and providing asylums for the sustenance lace : this is a most beautiful article, and particularly 
both of the bodies and souls of the unfortunate of her adapted for church ornaments. All the habiliments of 
wx.^ On the 28th February 1776, this excellent woman the clergy are made in these institutions, 
expired, in the midst of her sorrowing 'pupils, being Onr readers will no doubt be curious to know by what 
quite w'orn out, not with age, but fatigues. Jllgr me- means the young women contrive to dispose of their 
iiiory was held in the gieatest veneration, as well by various goods, in order to cover the outlay, and to gaip 
those, many of whom she had gescued from misery and a profit on €lie raw material. This is managed in the 
idleness, if not from the depths of oin and shame, and following simple manner : — Each establishment acts, as 
rendered good and useful ineinlicr^f soeietj’, as by we have said, os a centsp of manufacture — as a great 
all classes of the Sardinian subjects who iiad expe- efimmeruial depot ; and each of them has a magazine or 
rieticed the benefits arising from her exertions, and shop attached to it, in ivhich the handiwork of the 
who knew how to applaud, md take example from the Rosines is sold by persona in the employment of tlie 
virtue of a simple maiden, who, from the loweslPcondi- institution. 

tion of poverty, hud riHscd, by her wisdom and virtue, a All tlie cloths necessary for the army are purchased 
miinumeiit in the hearts of all well-disposed and charit- by the government from the warehouses of the Rosines. 
able jKirHons. ^ ^ They not only fabricate the cloth itself, but also every 

In the CRtablishment of RosincB are received all in- other article of ornanietdal attire, and skilful tailors are 


particularly table-cloths; but tliis aiieciesV work is them excellent rules, to attach them to piety and lateiur. 
very laborious to young women, and consequently there louring her administration of more than thirty years, 
nro not many employed in it A large number are She gave constant proofs of an admirable charity and 
likewise occupied in the manufacture of cotton articles: an indomitable perseverance. She passed to the life 
the raw material being purohased by the llosines, it is eternal the 28th da^ of February, in the year 1776, and 
then transformed into all kinds of goods. Thp woollen of her age the 60th, The children recognise in her their 
laetoy 18 at Chieri, because at Turin it would Interfere mother and benefactress, and consecrate this monument 
great y with the silk trade. This estoblishmcnt is to her memor}*.” 

complete in all its arrangementa, the wool being here ‘ Humble woids these, when one ooniiders the good 
Mured, (^ed. spun, and woven entirely by the which has been done, and tlie benefits which these in- 
i&osiues, wh^abnoate cloths of every quality from it stltutions still continue to confer upon the country, 
AS may be supposed, thqjre are many industrioia and for which Rosa merits the highest possible eulo- 
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^nma. I was deeply alfcctcd, eipecially when I con- 
sidered that tlie good I^a Gorona had ns yet received 
no place nmon^t the list oftthe benefactors of the human 
race.* May this little paper make her known as she de- 
serves to be. 


i THE LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
Scarcely a book of eastern travel lias been issued for 
the last twenty years, hut has contained some notice of 
I the singular character whose name appears n% the head 
I of this article. Her career was at once brilliant, eccen- 
; trie, and sad. Bom of parentage as illustrious fur ex- ^ 
j traordinaiy talent as for high rank, she appears to have 
' inherited a degree of natural ability which falls to the 
. lot of few women. As the niece and associate of the 
; great statesman WUliarn Pitt, she possessed, in the early 
i part of her career, an indirect influence over tlie des- 
tinies of the British empire ; yet she ended her days 
immured in an almost desertcdjjiabitation on Mount 
Lebanon. The course of events, and the imperiously- 
. unbending disposition, which gradually transferred her 
from the dazzling halls of a splendid court, and the 
political intrigues of Downing Street, to voluntary exile 
and solitude in Palestine, deserve, from their unusual 
nature, to be called a romance. 

> Materials for a complete biography of the Lady Hester 

' Stanhope do not exist ; but from tlie scattered notices 
I of trdtellers, and from a work recently published by her 
; medical attendant,* such an outline may be drawn up 
' i as will prove Interesting and instructive. • 

j Hester Lucy— eldest daughter of Charles, third Earl I 

I Stanhope, and of Hester, daughter of William Pitt, first 
' Earl of Chathamt’—wos born on the 12th March 1776. 
Her father rendered himself famous by his mechanical 
inventions ; amongst which arc the * Stanhope^* printing- 
press, a monoc'liord for tuning musical instruments, a 
calculating machine, a method of securing buildings 
against fire, besides many minor contrivances. By 
the extreme rexiublicanism of his political opinions, he 
gained another sort of celebrity. All the trappings 
and conveniences of rank he at one finxe summarily 
' abolished: he put down his carriages, and caused his 
i armorial bearings to be erased from his furniture and 
I plate. 

I Some of his talents, with much of his eccentricity, 

I descended to his daughter ; but her opinions, wiien she 
I was of an age to form thorn, were directly opposed to 

I her father’s: so far from leaning towards democracy, 
she was a slave to aristocratic notions. At an early 
age she showed great ingenuity. When two years old, 
she states, during one of her conversations with her 

’ lihysician — * 1 made a little hat. You know there was a 
! kind of straw hat with the crown taken out, and in its 
I stead a piece of satin was put in, all puflbd up. Well, 

I I mode myself a hat like that; and it was thouglit 
I such a thing for a child of two years old to do, t^at my 
I grandpapa had a little paper box mode for it, and had 

I I it ticketed with* the day of the month and my age.’ 

! The solicitude of Earl Chatham, the most eminent 

* politician the country ever saw, about a child and its 
I toy-hat, deserves notice, as one of thg amiable little 

' * Memoirs of the Lady Uoster Stanhope, as related by henelf in 
conversations with her physlolan. In 3 vole. Colbnm s London, 
j; 1B45. 

t The Earl Stanhope was twioe married : Heefcer Lucy, Griselda, 

; ' and Lucy Rachd, wore the prodiioe of his first marriage.* Ills 
■ second wife, Louisa, nieoo of tho Marquis of Buckingham, brought 
him Philip Heniy, the present Earl Stanhope, Chariot Banks, a 
i i mqjor in the army, who wae killed at Corunna with the unfortu- 
- j nate Sir John Moore, and Jamee Uomilton, who died lu 1828 . 


doings of great men. The anecdote makes a pleasing 
pendant to the story of another remarkable po^tician 
— ^Henry Quatre, who was not ashamed to be caught 
playing at leap-frog with his little children. 

Lady Hester was scarcely eight years of age when that 
love of enterprise which afterwards somucdi distinguished 
her was first evinced. Just liefore the Revolution, the 
French ambassiidor, Comte d’Adhiimar, was a guest at 
her father’s mansion at Chevening, near Seven Oaks, in 
Kent. * There was such a fuss with the fine footmen 
witli feathers in their hats, and the count’s bows and 
French manners, an^ I know nftt what, that, a short 
time afterwards, witen 1 was sent to Hastings with the 
governess and my sisters, nothing wQuld satisfy me but 
I roust go and see what sort of a xdace France was. So 
I got into a boat one day ujlbbserved, lliat was floating 
dose to beach, Idt loose the r(^ myself, and off 1 
w^it. Yei, doctor, I literally pusheda boat off, and meant ^ 
to go, as 1 tliought, to France. Did you ever hear of 
such a mad scheme?’ Her juvenile l^ysiiip failed in 
getting much nearer to France than tlie Hastings beach; 
but liow she got ashore again is not stated; though 
we suppose in safety. Her masculine tastes may bo 
judged of from lier confession that she * pla^'cd at horses’ 
at Chevening, performing tlie iiart of driver, whilst once, 
at least, Mr Abercrombie, late Speaker of tlie House of 
Commons, was the * wheeler.’ Who completed the team, 
w'e cannot ascertain : men, perhaps, wdio have risen to 
equal eminence. That she was an imperious little per- 
sonage, there can be no doubt ; for from her early girl- 
hood she obtained and exercirad a vast degree of com- 
mand over her sisters. * They never came to me when 
1 was in my room, without sending first to know whether 
I would sec them.’ 

These traits of Lady Hester’s childhood — cleverness, 
enterprise, and love of power and rule — grew with 
her growtli, and strengtlicned witii her strength. To 
put a well-known proverb into tlie feminine gender— 

* tlie girl was mother to the woman ;’ for it will be seen 
tliat there occurred no single incident in her after life, 
tlie first cause of which is not to be traced to one or 
other of tliese characteristics, or to a romantic rather 
than a useful degree of lienevolcnce, which formed u 
prominent feature in her disposition. • 

Her education, with that of her sisters, was solely 
conducted by governesses. Her mother died when Lady 
Hester was only four years old, and l^rd Stanhope mar- 
ried again some ten months a^rwards. So little share 
did the earl and countess take in the management of 
tlie girls, or in their progress in the schoolroom, * that,’ 
rem.*irked J«ady Hester, yf Lucy met her stepmother 
in the struts, the should not have known her. Why, 
my father once followed to our own door in London a, 
woman who happened to drop her glove, which he picked 
up. It was our governess ; but, ns he had never seen 
her in the house, he did not know her in the street’ In 
those^days the intellectual accomplishments taught fi> 
young ladies were much more limited than at present, 
whilst their physical culture was carried on by means 
not very dissimilar to some of the milder modes of tor- 
ture employed by the Spanish Inquisition. Back-stays, 
spine-boards, and foot-stecks, were tlien the implements 
in nsG«to force the natural graces of the female form into 
*«rhat were supposed to be ‘ good figures.’ From these 
punishments, Lluly Hester had her shore of suffering ; 
but, notwithstanding, she grew up to bo one of the 
flilbst women of her time. She w^as tall, well-propor- 
tioned, and possessed no exquisite a complexion, that 
at five paces’^ dutanco the shurpest could not dis- 
tingmsh her pearl necklace fixim her skin. Her head, 
seen in front, was a perfect oval ; her cheekt presented 
a fine contour, rounding off towards the neck: her 
eyes were large, and of a grayish blue. The effect of 
her toHi enMttUt/e was commanding and striking. *Whcn 
you first came out,’ ^said Sir Sydney Smith to her, 

* you entered the room in youj pale snirt^ exciting our 
admiration by your magnificent Yind majestic figure. 
The roses and lilies were blended in your fahe^ hud the 
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ineflkUe smilei of yoar ooanteninoe diffaied happineu 
around you.* Lady Hester'a own criticiam on U 
perhaps more chailtcteriitic of the describer than the de- 
scribed. Lord Hertford had been praising her attrac- 
tions, ' but/ she answered, * he is deceived if he thinks 
I am handsome, for I know I am not If you were to 
take every feature in my face, and put them, one by 
one, on the table, there is not a single one would bear 
examination. The only thing ii| tha^ put togeAier, and 
lighted up, they look well eiK)ugh. It is liomogeneous 
ugliness, and nothing *more.* Tl^ self- judgment was 
scarctely correct ; for, from the timenlb made her appear* 
ance in society, to tlie dcatli of her uncle, William Pitt, 
Lady Hester was the reigning beauty and wit of the 
court of George HI. * Uci^ien,' says her biographer, 
'was majestic; her address cminenily graceful; in her 
^nvorsation, when lihe pleased, she was encliantiidf ; 
%rhen she meant it, difmi^od ; at all times eloquent. 
She Wfis excellent at mimicry, and upon all ranks of life. 
She had more wit and repartee, perhaps, than falls tca| 
the lot of most women. She was courageous, morally 
and physically so ; undaunted, and pnmd as Lucifer.* 

lauly Hester took the earliest opportunity of leaving 
her father's roof. She went to live with lier maternid 
uncle, Williani Pitt, then prime minister; and her 
residence with him forms the most brilliant part of her 
oarecr. To show how higlily her talents were estimated 
by Pitt, he allowed her unreserved liberty of action in 
state matters: the consequence was, that fieoplc who 
had favours to ask, or intrigues to forward, managed, 
if possible, to gain ove^ I^idy Hester first. But in 
this they were generally foiled; for soon acquiring n 
vast insight into human nature, she could turn that 
knowledge to account to its utmost extent, and in the 
minutest trifles. I'itt M*ould say to her in the trouble- 
some times of his power, ' 1 have plenty of good diplo- 
matists, but they are none of them military men ; and 
1 Imve plenty of giKid ofliccrs, but not one of them is 
worth sixpence in the cabinet. If you were a man, 
Hester, I a^ould send you on the continent w'itli 60,000 
men, and give you carte blanche i and 1 am sure that 
not one of my plans would fail, and not one soldier 
would go with his shoes unblocked; meaning/ added 
her ladyship, * that my attention would embrace every 
duty that Itelongs to a general and a corporal — and so it 
would, doctor/ Tills, indeed, whs most true of her ; for, 
to an almost inordinate love of rule. Lady Hester added 
an iiivinciblo propensity to teach people what they 
ought to do. bhe would have liecn one of the most 
inveternte givers of advice c^r heard of, had not her 
counsels bwu usually delivered more in thd spirit of 
/somnianda. 

Her domiciliation with Fitt afforded her opportu- 
nlHes of observing the excess of occupation to which a 
premier is doomed. ' People little knew what he lyid to 
d0. Up at eight in the morning, with people enough 
to see for a week, obliged to talk all the time ^ was at 
breakfast^ and receiving first one, then anoUier, until 
four o'clock ; then eating a mutton-chop, huriying off 
to the house, and there badgered and compelled to 
speak and waste his lungs until two or three in tlie 
morning!-— who could stand it? After this, healed as 
lie was. and having eaten notliing, in a manner of speak-f( 
ing, all day, he would sup with Dundaa, Huskisson, 
Rose, Mr Long (all these gentlemen were offloials of the 
government), and such persons, and then go to bed (o 
get three or four hours' sleeps and to.renew tlie same 
thing the next day, and tho next, and xbe next* Even 
^len tho unfortunate prime minister got to rest, it was 
often broken. Frequently he was 'roused from his 
sleep (for he was a good sleeper) wHh a despatch from 
Lm MelviUe ; then down to li^ndsor ; then, if he had 
gjy spore, trying to swaBow eomething. 

Somoiy up next morning, when tat-tat^tat— twentgr or 
thirty piMe one after appther, and the horses wdking 
before tlw door fftmnrtwo till sunset, waiting for him. 
It wasynMNlgh to kill a man— it was murder I* In this 
hard work hia swants necessarily shared. 'He bad 


four grooms who died of consumption, ftom being 
obliged to ride so hard aftei^ hidi ; for they drank, and 
caught cxild, and so ruined their oonstitutiona* Gon- 
nected with one of these servants. Lady Hester told 
a very interesting anecdote^ showing the solicitude both 
her uncle and herself showed towards their domestic^ 
The groom she spoke of fell, like his follows, a victim 
to a pulmonary complaint, and ' was placed at Knights- 
bridge, and then sent to the scasida One day Mr Fitt, 
speaking him, said to me, " The poor fellow, I an 
afraid, is very bad ; I have been thinking of a way to 
give him a little consolation. 1 suspect he is in love 
swith Mary, the housemaid; for, one morning early, I 
found them talking closely together, and she was co- 
vered with blushea Couldn't you contrive, without 
hurting his feelings, to get her to attend on him in his 
illness?" Accordingly, soon after, when he was about 
to set off for Hastings, I went to see him. " Have you 
nobody,” I asked him, " whom you would like to go to 
the seaside with you?— your sister or your mother?" 
** No, thank you, my My." “ There is tlie still-room 
maid, would you like her ?" " Ah, my lady, she has a 
great deal to do, and is always wanted.” From one to 
another I at last mentioned Mary, and 1 saw I had hit 
on the right person; but, however, he only observed 
he should like to see her before he went Maiy was 
therefore sent to him ; and the result of their conver- 
sation was, that he told her he would marry her if lie 
recovered, or leave her aU be had if he died ; which he 
did/ 

According to Lady Hester, the duties of prime iflinis- 
ters are frequently less grave than they are vulgarly 
supposed. 'Most simple persons,* writes Dr M., 'ima- 
gine that prime ministers of such a country as England, 
when promoted to so elevated a station, are only moved 
by the noble ambition of their country's good; and, 
from the first moment to the last, are over pondering on 
the imiK>rtant measures that may beat promote it.* He 
then relatoi an anecdote to correct sneh erroneous no- 
tions. There was, it seems, a Mr Bice, who had been 
a mat/re tFMtd in Mr Pitt's family, and who, having 
been employed by the Duchess of Rutland to arrange a 
grand fete on her son's coming of age, attracted her 
grace’s admiration by his 'pretty eyes,’ which she 
voted to be ' too good for a kitchen.’ This was the 
man whose inteifists took precedence of all other ques- 
tions in tlie newly-appointed premier's mind. 

' The very first thing Mr Fitt did/ said Lady Hester, 
* after coming into office the second time, was to pro- 
vide for Mr Rica We were just got to Downing Street, 
and everything was in disorder. I was in the drawing- 
room; Mr Pitt, I believe, liad dined out When he 
came home, “Hester," said he, “we must think of our 
dear, good friend Rice. 1 have desired the list to be 
brought to mo to-morrow morning, and we will see 
what suits him." “ I think we bad better see now,” 1 
replied. “ Oh no ; it is too late now.” “ Not at all," I 
rejoined ; and I rang the bell, and desired the servant 
to go to the Treosniy and bring me the list 

' On examining it I found three places for which he 
was eligible. I then sent for Rice. “Rice," said I, 
“here are tiiree places tohe filled up. Oneisaplace 
In the 'Preasu^, where you may fag on, and, by the 
time you are for|y-fiTe or fifty, you may be master of 
twenty or twenly-flve thousand pounds. There is an- 
other will bring you into contact With poor younger sons 
of nobility : you will be invited out get tickets for tho 
opera, and inay«make yourscOf a fine gentieman. The 
third is in the customs: there yon must fog a great 
deal ; but you will make a great deal of money. It is a 
searcher's jdaoe." 

'Rice, after coniidering a while, said, “Asfiir the 
Treesuiy, that wm not suit me, my lady; for I must 
goonj^ffiimtotiieeiidofn^life. The second place 
your la^Bhip mentioned wSl throw me out of mv 
sphere: I am not fit for fine fiolks; anA if you please^ ) 
had rather take the third." So the very next 
1 got all his papers signed.* 
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Such ii the anecdote, which, after all, has a henevolent 
aspect ; and there are many things in these Tolnmes which 
ICive an amiable impreAioivif Mr Pitt’s character; indeed 
Lady Hester affirmed that nobody ever knew or esti- 
mated it rightly. * His views,’ she asserted, * were abased 
and confounded with the narrow projects of men who 
never could comprehend them ; his fidelity to his master 
was never understood. Never was there sucli a disin- 
terested man ; he invariably refused every bribe, and 
declined every present that was offered to him. Those 
irhich came to him from abroad he left rot in the 
customhouse ; and some of his servants, aitier quitting 
his service, knowing he never inquired about them any 
more, went and claimed things of this sort: for Mr 
Pitt would read the letter, and think no more about it. 

I could name those who have pictures hanging in their 
rooms— pictures by Elemish masters of great value— 
prociired in this way. j 

* Mr Pitt used to say of Lord Carrington, when he 
saw him unable to eat his dinner in comfort, because he 
had a letter to write to his steward about some estate 
or another — “ Voila Vembarreu dirieftessea but when he 
heard of some generous action done by a wealthy man — 
** There’s the pleasure of being rich,” he would cry. He 
did not pretend to despise wealth, but ho was not a 
slave to it, as will be seen by the following anecdotes : — 

* At one time a person was empowered by his city 
friends to settle on him L. 10,000 a-ycar, in order to 
render him independent of the fhvour of the king, and 
of everybody, upon condition (as they expressed it) that 
he ^ould stand forth to save his country. The ofibr 
was made through me, and I said I would deliver the 
message, but was afraid the answer would not be such 
os they wished. Mr Pitt in fact refused It, «a 3 *ing ^e 
was much flattered by their approval of his conduct, but 
that he could accept nothing of the sort. ^ 

*Yet these people,’ added Lady Hester, ’were not, as 
you might at first suppose, disinterested in their offer : 
1 judged them to be otherwise. For if it had been to 
the man, and not to some hopes of gain they had by 
him, would they not, after his death, have searched out 
those he esteemed as angels, and have honoured his 
memory by enriching those he loved so much? [alluding 
to herself and brothers.] But no — they thought if Mr 
Pitt retired from public affairs, the country and its oom- 
merce would go to ruin, and they, as great city men, 
would be the losers ; whereas, by a feOr thousand pounds 
given away handsomely, if they got him to take an ac- 
tive part in the government, they would in turn put j 
vast riches into their own purses, and make a handsome 
profit out of their patriotism.’ She added, * There are 
no public philanthropists in the city. 

* I recollect once a hackney-coach drawing up to the 
door, out of Which got four men : doctor, they had a 
gold box with them as lug as that’ (and she held her 

I hands nearly a foot apart to show the size of it), ' con- 
taining L. 100,000 in bank-notea They had found out 
the time when he was alone, and made liim an ofibr of 
It It was all interest that guided them, but they pre- 
tended it was patriotism — rich merchants, who were to 
get a pretty penny by the job. He very politely thanked 
them, and returned the present 

* I was once in the city at an Irish linen warehouse — 
very rioh people, but such a nasty place — so dflrk I Yoi^ 
know those narrow streets. Tliey offered to buy Holi- 
wood for him, pay his debts«and make him independent 
of the king, if he would contrive to take office ; for he 
was out at the time. I mentioned it to him, as I thought 
it my duty to do so ; but he would not ^ such 
proposal. 

* When I think of the ingratitnde of the English na- 
tion to Mr Pitt, for idl hia peraonal sacrifices and dis- 
interestedness, for his life wasted in the service of his 
country !’;— Here Lady Hester’s emotions got th^ better 
of her, and she hurst into tears. After alluding to the 
work he had to perfbnn, she condescended to minute 
particulars ; such, for instance^ as the feUowing : — 

^lAtterly, Mr ^tt used to suffer a great deal from 


the cold in the House of 'Commons ; for he complained . 
that the wind cut through his silk stockings. I re- 
member one day I had on a large tippet and mufF^f very' 
fine fur: the tippet covered my sliouldcrs, and came 
down in a point behind. “What is this, Hester?” said 
Mr Pitt ; “ something Siberian ? Can’t you command 
some of your slaves— for you must recollect, Griselda, 
Hester has slaves without number, who implicitly obey 
her onlers” (this was addressed to Griselda and kfr ' 
Tickeli; who were present) — “^caii’t you command some 
of your slaves to introdu<jp the fashion of wearing muffs 
and tippets into the House of Cpmmuns ? I coidd then 
put my feet on tbs^nuff, and throw the tippet over my ! 
knees and round my legs.” * 

It appears that Mr Pitt was far from being so insen- ' 
Bible as was supposed t^the fascinations of femalo 
society.. He was even aninous to have married, and we 
lAve here a curious story of ars attachment he liud 
formed with that view to the daughter of a peer ; hutp ; 
if we are to believe what Lady Hester reports of his ■ 
feelings, he abstained from marriage that he might have 
nothing to interfere with the duty he owed to his king 
and country. Lady Hester Stanhope’s personal sympathy ' 
fur her own sex docs not seem to have been equal to that j 
of her great patron and rolative. Dr M. soon founa j 
reason to rci)ent of bringing his wife within her influence, | 
and most married travellers found it impossible to ; 
get access at Syria to her with theirs. Lady Hester ; 
Stanliope seems, however, to have felt deeply for the \ 
wrongs of women, particularly those done to tlie hum- i 
bier class of females by aristocratic seducers, whose ' 
conduct she indignantly exposed, but into wliich de- i 
licacy prevents us from entering ; and, as illustrations j 
of her argument, she adduced the case of Lady Ha- 
milton and Mrs Jordan. But she felt little sym- 
pathy witli the cause of Queen Caroline, notwith- 
Btanding her decided expression of dislike to George iV. 
himself. It must not be supposed that we concur in all 
her decisions and estimates of cbaracter ; for obvious 
reasons, this would be absurd. To Mr Canning her 
ladysliip is especially unjust ; and we are toid by her 
biographer, that such was her antipathy, she iie\'er 
could speak calmly of him, and that his iiaiiio once 
introduced, was sure to lead to an angry diatribe. She 
confessed, however, that his literai'y talents were useful 
to Mr Pitt. ’He was clever,’ said she, ’and wrote 
well, whikt Mr Pitt could never trust Lord C. to draw 
up an official paper^ without having to cross and cor- 
rect half of it.’ 

Some anecdotes relating to her relative Lord Camel- 
ford, tlio noted duellist, are of an unexpected character: 

— * Peo|de W|re very niihe!^ mistaken about liim. His 
generosity and the good lie did in secret, passes all 
belief. He used to give L.5000 a-ycar to his lawyer te 
distribute among distressed persons. ” The only con- 
dition 1 enjoin,” he used to say, “is not to IcC them 
kiidW who it comes from.” He would sometimes dgess 
himself io a jacket and trousers, like a sailor, and go to 
some tavern or alehouse ; and if he fell in with a pour- 
looking person, who had an air of trouble or poverty, 
he would contrive to enter into conversation with him, 
and find out all about him. “ Come," ho would say, 

“ teU me your story, and 1 will tell you mine.” He was 
endowed with great penetration, and if he saw that the 
man’s story was true, he would slip fifty or a hundred 
pounds into his hand, with tliis admonitory warning— 
k* Recollect, you are not to speak of this ; if you do, you 
will have to answer for it in a vray you don’t like.” 

*I recolieett once ho was driving me out in his 
curricle, when, at a turnpike-gate, I saw him pay the 
mao himself, and take some halfpence in exchange. 
He turned them ov 2 r two or three times in his liond 
without his glove. Well, thought 1, if you like to 
handle dirty copper, it is a strange taste. ” Take the 
reins a moment,” said he, giving them to me; and oul 
he jumped ; and before I could form the least suspicion 
of what he was going to do; hq rushed upon the turn* 
pike-man, and seizd him by the tbroati ,Of courss 
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there Vas n mob collected in a moment, and the high* 
iipirited liorses grrMv so restive, that 1 expected nothing 
IcHB than that they would start off with me. In the 
iiiidsl^ of it all, a coach and four came to the gate. 
** dsk M'hnt*a the matter,” said a simpering sort of gentle- 
man, putting 'Ills head with an air out of the coach- 
window, to the footman behind. ** It's my Lord Coniel- 
fonl,” replied the footman. “You may drive on,” was 
the instant ejaculation of the master, frightened out of 
his MniscB at tlie bare apprehension lest liis lordship 
should turn to him. c 

• The row was soon •over, and Lord Gamelford re- 
Bumed his seat. “ I daresay ^outliought,” he said very 
quietly, “ that I was ^ing to put^nyself in a passion. 
But the fact is, tlicse rascals huvcDarrels of bad half- 
pcn(M^, and they pass them in change to the iieople who 
go through the gate. Some poor carter, perhaps, has 
nothing but this change V pa 3 ’^fur his su'i^r; and 
when he gets to hi| journey's end, finds he'^irt get 
his bread and cheeV. The law, *tis true, will fine 

^thom ; hut how is a i)oor devil to go to law? — where 
can lie find time ? To you and me it would not signify, 
hut to the poor it does ; and 1 merely wanted to teach 
these blackguards a lesson, b}' way of showing tliem 
that they cannot always play such tricks wdth impu- 
nity.” 

* Doctor, you should have seen, when we came back 
again, how humble and cringing the turnpike-man 
was. l^ord Cainelford was a true Pitt, and, like me. 
Ills blood fired at a fraud or a bad action.’ 

But the god of her idolatry is, after nil, Mr Pitt Of 
him she never wearied of discoursing ; things great and 
little eoncerniiig him wepe to her of equal ini|iortun(*e ; 
made so by the strength of ht*r undying regard. The 
following correction of the current description of Mr 
Pitt's death is curious. Dr M. hap|iencd to observe that 
lie had * reatl an account of Mr Pitt's last moments iu 
Gifford's life of him, and that his dying M*ords, praying 
fur forgiveness through the merits of his Redeemer, 
or words to that effect, togidher with the whole scene of 
liii deathbed, npiieared, us I thought, too much made 
up, and too formal to be true ; leaving the impression 
that the author, and those from whom he gathered liis 
information, had considered it a duty to make the close 
of a great man's life conformable to their religious 
fiicliiigs rather than to facts and reality.** *Who is 
it that says it of him?' asked Lady Hester. *Dr 
Prt'ttyman and Sir Walter Farquhar.* ‘ Oh, it's all 
a lie ! * she replied, rather indignantl.v. ‘ l-)r Pretty- 
mnn was fust asleep when Mr Pitt died ; Sir Walter 
Farquhar was not there ; and nol)ody was present but 
James. I was tiie last person who saw him except 
.Tames, and I left him about eight o'clock, for l^saw liim 
struggling as if he wanted te speak, and t did not like 
to make him worse.' After ii short pause, she rc8ume<l : 
*Wliiit sliould Mr Pitt make such a speech for, wlio 
never went to chundi in liis life ? Nothing prevented 
his going to church when he was at Walmer; but he 
nefer even talked about religion, and never brought it 
upon the carpet' ^ 

Nor ore the reflectioni that succeed the narrative un- 
iuggestive : — 

* When I think of poor Mr Pitt, I am the more and 
more persuaded that the greater part of mankind are 
not worth the kindness we bestow on them. NCver 
did so pure an angel enter upon life as l\p ; but, when 
lie died, had he had to begin the world again, he would 
have acted in a very different manner. The bascnesi^ 
and ingratitude that he found in mankind were incon- 
ceivable. All the peers that he had mado deserted him, 
and half those he iind served returned Jiis kindness by 
going over to his enemies. 


seeount of Mr Pltili last 
WiawM ndtowA * Lady M., who saw Sir Walter Farquhar three 
reoeiveU from him an sooount of his 
last ]imim,'mla. that almost tlie lost words ho spoke inteUlalbly 
^ ^ to himisdf. and mme than OhiThat 
timisl ohi myeountry!*** 


‘Tlien sec, doctor, what -fdHune and luck are! Mr 
Pitt, during liis life spent in his country's service, could 
seldom get a gleam of success to cheer him, whiisi a 
Liverpod and a Castlereagli h&ve triumphs fall upon 
them in showers. Oh t it makes me sick to think tiiat 
Mr Pitt should have died through hard labour for his 
country; t£at Lord Melville, so hearty as he was, 
should almost have sunk under it, and should have liad 
nothing but difficulties and disappointments; whilst 
such fellows as H. and C., who do not care if the country 
were ruined, provided they kept their places, should 
have nothing but good fortune attend them, os if itwe#c 
the effect bf their stupid measures. But, not contented 
with that, they must even bring discredit on his me- 
^mory, by attributing to him a line of conduct he never 
pursued. To think of Canning's going about and saying 
“ This is the gbrious system of Pitt I” and the papers 
echoing his w(^s— “ This is tlie glorious system of Pitt !” 
Why, wlien Louis XV 111. came to England, Mr Pitt 
would not receive him os king, but only as count 
somebody. (I declare I forget what, it made so slight 
an impression on me.) And when I used to say to Mr 
Pitt, “ What does it signify ?— do let him be king if he 
w'ants it'*— '“No,” replied Mr Pitt, “ I am not fighting 
to re-establish the Bourbons on the throne: 01113 ’^ let 
tlie French have some stable government that we can 
make peace with, that's all ; 1 urn not going to sncrificc 
the interests of my country to the Bourbons, Hester.” ' 

We cannot quit this part of the subject witliout 
another extract or so : — 

‘After Mr Pitt’s death, I could not cry for a whole 
month and more. I never shed a tear, until one day 
Lord Melville came to see me ; and the sight of his 
eyebrows turned gray, and his changc'd face, made me 
burst into tears. I felt much better for it after it was 
ifVer. 

‘ Mr Pitt's bust was taken after his death by an 
Italian, iiambd, I think, Tomino— an obscure artist, 
whom I had rummaged out This man had offered me 
at one time a bust worth a hunda*d guineas, and 
prayed me (o accept it, in order, as he said, to make his 
name known ; I refused it, but recollected him after- 
wards. The bust turned out a very indifferent lesem- 
blaiicc ; so, with my own hand, I corrected the defects, 
and it eventually proved a strong likeness. The D. of 
C. happening to call when the artist was at work in my 
room, was so pleased, that he ordered one of a hundred 
guineas for himself, and another to be sent to Windsor. 
There was one by this Tomino put into the exhibi- 
tion. 

*A fine picture in Mr Pitt’s possession represented 
Diogenes with a lantern searching by day for an honest 
man. A person cut out a iiart of the blank canvas, and 
put in Mr Pitt's portrait' 

The influence which Lady Hester exercised in ofiTairs 
of the highest moment to the interests of this nation, 
at a time when it mtub plimed in most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances by foreign wars and commercial depression, 
proved lier to have been a woman of extraordinary 
genius ; though it also showed that her genius was only 
suitable for the ciroumstauoes in wliich it happened to 
be then exercised. This the event proved. When Pitt 
died, and liis political opponents came into office, her 
ladyship’s reign in Downing Street was of course over ; 
and she was obliged to retire into private life— a sphere 
\0T whicli her energetic mind was found to be totals un- 
fitted. 

Scattered over these interesting raeinoirs, are a few 
passages which, portraying the manners of bygone 
times, show, by comparison with tilioae of the present 
da 3 % what great changes a liolf centnry has worked. 
To begin with the education of young ladies. * How 
well I recollec:t what 1 uraa made to sufibr when 1 
was yuuiigl' exclaimed her la 4 yahip to her physician, 

* and that’s the reason why I have sworp eternal 
warfarS agiunst Swiss and French governesses. Na- 
ture furtiis us in a certain manner, both inwardly and 
outwardly, and it is in Tain to^tempt to alter it 
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One governess at Chevcmng had our backs pinched 
in by boards, that ytera drawn tight with all the force 
the maid could use ; and as for me, tlicy would have 
squeezed mo to the siz^ oftU puny miss — a thing im- 
])o.s8iblc ! My instep, by nature so high that a little 
kirton could walk under the sole of my foq|^ they used 
to bend down in order to flatten it, although that is 
one of the things that shows my high*brccding. 

* Nature, doctor, makes us one way, and man is 
always trying to fashion us another. * * But nature 
I was entirely out of the question with us : we were left to 
governesses Lady Stanhope got up at ten o'clock, 
went out, and then returned to be dressed, iT in Lon- 
don. by tlie hairdresser; and there were only two in 
Jjoiidoii, both of them Frenchmen, who conld dress her. 

; Then site went out to dinner, and from dinner to the 
! opera, and from tlie opera to parties, seldom returning 
I until just before daylight* 

I Tutors, physicians, and men of scienc^ were not 
! allowed to mix so familiarly with the nobility as they 
' do in these more enlightened timea * As for tutors, and 
doctors, and such people, if, now-a-days, my lords and my 
i ladies walk arm-in-arm with thcnl? they did not do so in 
! my time. I recollect an old dowager, to whom I used 
sometimes to be taken to siiend the morning. She was 
' left w'ith a large jointure and a flue house for the time 

• iHiing, and used to invite the boys and girls of my age — 
1 mean the age I was then — with their tutors and gover- 

I nesses to come and see her. “How do you do. Dr 
, ^fackenzie? Lord John, 1 see, is all the better fur his 
medicine. The diicheas is happy in having found a 
man qf such excellent talents, which arc almost too 
great to be conflned to the sphere of one family.” — 
“ Such is the nature of our compact, my lady ; nor could 
I on any account violate the regulations which so good 
i fjiniily has inipo.Med upon me.” “ It’s very cold, Dr 

• ^[ackenzie ; I think I increased my rheumatic pains at 
the opera on Saturday night” “I>i<l yo^li ever try 
Dover's powders, my lady?** Hu does not, you see, 

i tell her to use DoverV powders ; he only says, did you 
I ever try tliom? “Lord John, Lord John, ^ou must 
I take core and not eat too niuch of that strawberry 
I preserve.” “ IIow do you do, Mr K. ? — How do you do, 
' Lord Henr}'? I hope the marchioness is well? She 
I looked divinely last night Did you see her w'hen she 
I w'as dressed, Mr K. ?” ” You will pardon me, my lady,” 
I answers the tutor ; “ I did indeed see her ; but it would 
be presumptuous in me to speak of tfuch matters. I 
happened to take her a map” (mind, doctor, he does 
not say a map of what), ” and certainly I did cast my 
. eyes on her dress, which was no doubt in tbe best taste, 
as everything the marchioness docs is.” Observe, hero 
is no mention of her looks or person. Doctors and 
tutors never presumed formerly to talk about the com- 
; i)lexion, and skin, and beauty of those in whose families 
they lived or found practice. Why, haven’t I told you 

over and over again how Dr W lost his practice from 

having said that a patient of his, who died, was one of 
I the most beautiful corpses he hod ever seen, and that 
he had stood oontemplating her for a quarter of an hour? 

; She was a person of rank, and it ruined him. Even 
his son, who was a doctor too, and had nothing to do 
with it, never could get on afterwards.’ 

I Servants were also kept in much better order, accord- 
I ing to the ideas of our seniors, than tliey are at Ihesent. 

: * There was the groom of the chamber at Mr Pitt’s,* con- 
tinued Lady Hester; don’t think I ever held half an 
i hour's conversation with him the whole time he was 

• there: he was, however, a man with quite a distiu- 
■ guished look, and ten times more of a ^ntleman than 
I half those who coll themselves so. He came in, delivered 
I a note or a message with a proper air ; and, if X had One 
' to send anywhere, I threw it along tlie table to the end, 

; BO* (and here Lady Hester put on one of those — what 
I shall I calLthem?— queen-lice airs which she was fond 
! of assuming), * or btee gave it into his hand, telling 
; him, or not tolling him— for he could see by looking at 
j it — where it was to go. He afterwards married one of 
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the maids, and took Thomas’s, or some such named 
hotel, where he was well patronised by tbe great.* 

' The management of a nobleman’s household is graphi- 
cally described. Speaking of the lost day of each ^ear, 
Lady Hester remarked, in referened^to the mansion of 
Chcveiiing, at Seven Oaks, in Kent, * To-night in my 
father’s house there used to he a hundred tenants and 
servants sitting flown to a good dinner, and dancing and 
making merr^*. I see their hapxiy faces now' before my 
eyes; and when I think of that, and how 1 am sur- 
rounded lihre, it is too much for me. * * Lady Hester 
reverted again to Chevcnin|;, and spoke at great length 
of her grandmother Stanhope’s excellent management 
of the house, when (Lady Hester) was a child. At 
^11 the accustomed festivals, plumpuddings, that re- 
quired two men to carry them, with large barons of 
&er, were dressed, &c. &c. All the footmen were like 
gcntlemen^ushers, all tlie ransters and mistresses like so 
maity ambassadors and ambassadresses, such form and 
etiquette were preserved in all tlie routine of visits and » 
parties. Every person kept his station, and precise 
rules w'ere hiiil down for each inmate of the family. 
Thus, the lady’s-maid was not allowed to wear white, 
nor curls, nor heels to her shoes beyond a certain height; 
and Lady Stanhope had in her room a set of instruments 
and iinx>lcmcnt8 of xmnishinent to enforce her orders on 
all o(;casion8. There were scissors to cut off flne curls, 
a rod to whip with, &c. &c. No poor woman lay-in in 
the neighbourhood, hut two guineas in money, baby- 
linen, a blanket, some posset, two bottles of wine, and 
other necessaries, were sent to her. If any one among 
the servants was sick, tlie housekeeper, with the still- 
room maid behind her, was se*ii carrying the barley- 
water, the gruel, the nicdieinc, Ac. to administer to the 
patient, according to the doctor’s orders. In the hop- 
ping time, aU the vagrants and Irish hoppers were 
locked up every night in a barn by themselves, and 
suffered to have no eommunication with the household. 

A thousand pieces of dirty linen were washed every 
week, and the wash-house had four different stone 
troughs, from which the linen was handed, piece by 
jiiece, by the washerwomen from the sealdcr down to i 
the rinser. In the laundry a fldse ceiling, let down and 
raised by pulleys, served to air the linen after it was 
inmed. There was a mangle to get uji the table linen, 
towels, &e. and three shoves for drying on wet days. ; 
Tlie tahic-elotlis were of the flnest damask, covered with ' 
patterns of exquisite workiiianship. At set iieriods of 
the year, pedlars and iiiercliaiits from Glasgow, from 
Dunstable, and other xiloces, passed with their goods. 
The housekeeper's room was surrounded with presses 
and closets, where were arranged stores and linen in the 
nicest ord v. ox was killed every week, and a sheep : 

every day. | 

* Si^vants work twice us hard in England as they do • j 
here. Why, there was the boy of twelve or thirteen 
years old, that used to go to Seven Oaks to fetch pajm’s 
lctter9. Every day but one in the week did that bqy 
rifle backward and forward ; and sometimes I liave seen 
liim liftett off his horse with liis fingers so benumbed, 
that he eouhl not even ring tlio bell ; and his face and 
hands were rubbed witli snow, and lie was walked about 
for A quarter of an hour before he was allowed to go into 
the servants’ hall. There was tlic shepherd’s daughter, 
who ^ould take up a sheep over her shoulders, and 
Wry it like a nothing ; ay, and whilst it was struggling 
too pretty stoutly, X can tell you. Then the washer- 
women, who used to begin every Monday morning half 
an hour after midnight and work all through the day 
and the next night until eleven or twelve, without ever 
sitting down, except to their meals. There was hard 
work!* 

When the late George IV. was Prince of Wales, and 
the leader of fasliioii, he was very fond of inviting him- 
self out to dinner. Such entertainments were of course 
ohligeil to be prepared in a style commensurate with the 
high r.'uik of the guesL * Many of the poorer friends of 
his royal liighness were therefora.^often put to greater 
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ezpenies than they could afford. At lomc brilliant 
aiscnibly * there you would see him’ [the prince], re- 
marked her ladj^hip to her medical adyiser, *at the 
doorway of twd rooms, speaking loudly to some one : — 
**WeIl, then, it's all fixed i bn Wednesday next I dine 
with you, mid shall bring about a dozea friends." ** Why 
does your royal highness say a dozen? let it be fifteen." 
** Weil, a dozen — ^fifteen ; but we shall dine precisely at 
four.” And there was the man's wife, standing breath- 
less, with scarce strength to keep down a suppressed 
sigh, thinking with hmelf, “What shall wc do, and 
bow shall we provida for all this^ Then the husband, 
with a forced smile, would enAhyour to relieve her 
with, “ My dear, did you hear ? his royal highness in* 
tends us the honour of dining with us on Wednesday 
—you forget to thank hi^ and the poor wife strains 
at a compliment, ill- worded from her uneasiness. Oh ! 
doctor, it has madb my heart ache.’ ** 


MORE WORDS FROM THE COUNTER. 

Since noticing, two years ago, the efforts made in Lon- 
don to bring about an earlier shutting of places of busi- 
ness, and thus relieve many thousands of young persons 
from nn irksome and unnecessary protraction of daily 
labour, we ore glad to know that a number of shop- 
keepers of respectability have consented to the very 
reasonable claims made on their humanity, that the 
public have been roused on a subject of such vital inte- 
I'est, and that in timef wc may expect to sec realised 
noiirly all those reforms which the more intelligent of 
the shop-assistants have pointed out as desirable. < 

111 the course of the agitation which has taken place 
on the present shop- system, n variety of curious parti- 
culars have been iiiiide known respecting the number of 
assistants, their duties, and the ]>hysical and iiiurnl evils 
which lx? 8 Ct their course of life. There can be no 
doubt that there ere many most respectable establish- 
ments ill Ixindoii and elsewhere conducted on a humane 
and honourable plan } but it is equally true that there 
are yet more houses where the assistants are systemati- 
cally taught the most unwarrantable tricks, for the 
sake of inducing customers to purchase their goods. 
Coiiiraon sense tdls us that those who conduct their 
affairs in this iiiniiner must belong to that unscrupu- 
lous class who arc detcrniined at all hazards to drive 
a quick business. Thus, wjicn wc find an cstablish- 
nient in which the assistants arc liarsKy a!id unfurly 
I treated— fur instance, condemned to remain in the 
heated utniosphcre of a draper's shop fifteen or sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, forbidden, even if there 
Ig) nothing to do, to rest themselves by being scafiid for | 
five minutes— (it is a by-law in such establisfjments to | 
ieem busy at all times, and to roll and unroll goods if 
tlU»e be ao better occupation) — and debarred all fresh { 
air, and the nceessary portion of time for bodily and 
mental recreation— we may fairly conclude, that the 
absence of high principle, remarkable in tliis portion of 
tlie management, will also prevail iu that affecting the 
public at large. 

Tlie very praiseworthy exertions of the Metropolitin 
Drapers' Association have brought n many traits of 
harsh rule and mean trickery to ligh£->not to mention 
the incidents which the newspapers now and then re- 
veal— that tlierc can he no breach of confidence in 
oar referring to the subject In inferior estahlish- 
mentSy it is a custom to recommend old goods, declar- 
to be of the newest fiuhion, and citing Ima- 
dUb CttstoDierB and titled pefsonages as admirers 
moweavers of the same. ' This kind of falsehood, how- 
ever, cdb dbly succeed with tlie very credulous, and is 


adopted with caution. It is a more common trick, 
when ladies complain at an asticle being not so good as 
they desire, to bring out s&mething for their inspection 
which is upresented as very superior, and of course 
higher in*rtcc, but which in reality is no better than 
the first which had been offered. Instances have even 
been known of the same piece of goods being only re- 
moved out of sight, there divided in two, so as to alter 
its outward appearance of form and bulk, and ^en 
offered Is a superior fabric, with an increase of price. 
It may be argued that this evil would bring its own 
remedy, that purchasers would soon discover such de- 
ceptions, or, at any rate, tliat tliey must be deficient in 
the powers of observation to he so easily deceived. But, 
on the other hand, it is afibetation to suppose that a 
lady, whose experience has been limited to the purchase 
of clothing for herself and family, can he so competent 
a judge of the real worth of artides offered to her, as 
the tradesman whoaa* life has been spent in acquiring 
that kind of knowledge, and with whom it is an en- 
grossing thought and occupation: and the confidence 
which she places in a tradesman, when she reUes on 
his word and recommendation, seems to us only to make 
I his falsehood the more detestable. Besides, many per- 
sons possessing limited incomes apportion certain sums 
I for certain purposes, and such individuals not unfre- 
quently mention the price tlicy are indined to give, 
thus offering a guide to the shopkeeper as to thefrtides 
most likdy to suit them — worthy of a better return 
^ than it often receives. 

Those ladies who are in the habit of giving much in- 
considerate trouble to drapers’ assistanta, turning over a 
variety of goods, liaving ribbons unrolled and silks un- 
folded, without effecting n purchase after all, are per- 
haps not aii’^arc that there is always a person in the shop 
deputed fo keep an account of those assistants who arc 
unsuccessful ; that is to say, who fail to persuade the 
ladies to make purchases. A harsh word or discourag- 
ing look may be the only punishment for a first offence 
of this kind ; if repeated, a reprimand is sure to follow ; 
afterwards the penalty of a fine is resorted to ; and if, 
after all, the yoyng man docs not become such on adept 
in insinuation, or the tricks of his trade, as to persuado 
ladies that black is white, that though they require 
coarse cotton, fine linen will answer their purpose better; 
and, in fact, run through the whole jargon of insidious 
deceit, he is turned adrift as unfit for his profession. 
Why so much talk and blandishment should have been 
lavished on the attempt to dispose of such a trifle as a 
yard of ribbon, may often have surprised our lady 
readers; but let all surprise on the subject vanish. 
liVhat seems a trifle on one side of the iBounter, may be 
a matter of life and death on the other. ' If I fail to 
charm her into a purcliasc, though never so small, 1 am 
a done man ; in six hours hence I may be an outcast!’ 
Thinking, if he does not say this to himself, the young 
assistant desperately increases hii eloquence, adds lie 
to lie, and happy does he consider himself if his mani- 
fold efljjirts finally succeed: if unsucoessful, what morti- 
fication, what an agony eff discomfiture I This, then, is 
one of the prevalent causes of that vexatious impor- 
tunity which most persons must have eUcQuntered at 
one time or another in their shopping Ixenn^s ; and 
who can doubt the demordising xeiilts A a system 
based on such iillsehood, trideery, and deception ? 

As already mentioned, these revelaticniB ^m the 
counter are not by any meant of universal apidication. 
Oppression and deceit are not English vices, and are 
only found in alliance with what may te called flash or 
struggling concerns, of which, however, thefe are more 
than conld be suspected from external appeonmees. In 
the shopkeeping, as in the factoty system, the establish- 
ments best conducted— we mean as respects justice, 
mercy, and kindness-^ure uniformly those in which the 
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proprietorB are the most opulent and most prosperoua. 
There are thus manj shopkeepers in London distin- 
guished not less for tlieir intd^ty than their considerate 
liberality towards their assistants. What we would 
wish to see is an exaltation in tone of mlhd both in 
masters and men. Trade, not united with a keen sense 
of justice, becomes sordid and mean, and will pull down 
to a base level tlie highest aspirations. But to cultivate 
those moral and intelleetiud amenities which exalt the 
a^hvacter, a certain portion of daily existence must he 
devoted ; and assuredly not less by masters Ilian ser- 
vants is this time required. Leaving the pro})rietor8 of 
shops to look about for such means of relaxation as full 
within their reach, we would in an especial manner 
plead the cause of the large body of youth whose fate it 
is to consume so much time— almost their whole wak- 
ing existence — in the toils of an irksome profession. 
There arc, it is alleged, twenty thousand drapers' assist- 
ants in London, performing an unvarying dull round of 
duty ; and it is no small matter tliat this large body of 
young men, not to speak of mwiy others, shouhf be 
habitually, and by a pernicious custom, shut out from 
the means of that moral improvement which would lift 
them above the trickery to which too many of tliem are 
at present condemned. We cannot attempt to deny 
that ill many instances additional leisure might be 
abused ; but this we suspect would most likely be the 
case among those the most corrupted. It is liard that 
tlie well-intentioned should suffer for their faults. 

One subject of complaint among those who arc striv- 
ing fo^the early closing of shops — and we think a very 
just one — is, that when released from the counter, at 
ten or eleven o’clock at night, assistants have no alter- 
native but to roam the streets, or enter those places of* 
public entertainment wliere temptations to many kinds 
of dissipation exist. At this hour lectures are over, 
and these opportunities of mental recreation and im- 
provement are lost At this hour the doors of their 
friends are virtually dosed against them, for they can- 
not pay visits at nearly midnight; and so in a*littlc time 
the healthful pleasures and cordial sympatliies of the 
domestic circle liecome forgotten things. 

After all, it rests with the public to amend this state 
of things. The members of the association — acting, be 
it always remembered, under the sanction of the most 
respectable employers — can only proippte investigation, 
and draw attention to the evils of the late-hour system 
— evils which press most lieavily on the youth of the 
country ; that body, or rather tlie survivors among it, 
who in a very few years will fill the responsible offices 
of parents and masters, and who even in the present 
are not unfrequently the chief hope and stay of aged 
or infant relatives. It remains with the public to 
achieve the victory by abstaining from late shopping. 
Tradesmen will soon close their shops when they find 
that no customerB enter them after six or seven o’clock. 

' We are aware that it will be argued that servants 
and others are so much tied by their own duties during 
the day, that only in the evening can they find the 
I opportunity of mwng purchases. But our gorgeous 
I shops are not support^ by tliis class; and when the 
I time arrives tiiat they arc tiie only late shoppers, lot us 
be sure some plan — such, for instance, as settigg apart 
one evening in the week for their acconimudation — i 
will be resorted to, and meet their wishes. It is highly 
satisfactoigr to learn— and this we have heard from the 
lips of eto^ym themselves — that, in adopting the 
' humane tystm of dosing at an early hour, those who 
I have done so have already found tlidr reward. They 
I are unanimons in dedaring tliat the increased activity 
of their asaistanta during twineas hours, and the gene- 
ral dovation of thdr character, have done much more 
than compensate for the grace awarded to them. Such 
employers have, in numerous instances, establishad lib- 
raries and reading-rooms under their own roof, and have 
in no case found reason to lament their generous indul- 
gence. We believe that the public would find it a safe 
plan to rely on the general Integrity of those establish- 


ments in which they perceive the more enlightened sys- 
tem adopted. In these an elevation of character pre- 
vails, which is their best protection item the meannesses 
and trickeries of the trade. ^ • 


NEWSPAPERS FROM ‘FOREIGN PARTS.’ 

Several newspapers— each a curiosity in its way- 
have been sent to us from the most distant parts of the 
globe. One file is dated from the Sandwich Islands, 
another from Hong Kong gi China, a third from Bos- 
ton, and a fourth from Philadelphia in North America. 
A Section from thci/conteiits, with a passing word on 
lihe places in which they are printed, will be amusing 
and useful to many of our readers. 

The Sandwich Islands fij> was sent by some un- 
known friond residing in Ilofiolulu — the capital — where 
the'^newspapers were printed. Honolulu stands on 
the island of Oahu, one of the ten situated in the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean, known os the Sandwich 
Islands. It is not the largest, that being Hawaii, 
commonly called Owdiyhee, which contains 11,000 
inhabitants, whilst Oahu numbers only about 7000. 
Since the time of Captain Cook, who was murdered 
at Owliyhcc in 1779, civilisation has been gradually 
spreading its blessings over the Sandwicli Islands. 
The metropolis, Honolulu, is inhabited partly by set- 
tlers from America and Europe, and partly by na- 
tives. The houses of the former arc built of stone, but 
the aborigines still prefer wigwams or huts, so that 
the town presents a grotesquely irregular api>earancc. 
As Christianity and civilisation have made more way 
in the Sandwich Islands than in any of the neighbour- 
ing groups, there is a well-attended English scliool, 
which is the chief building in the pL'icc, two churches, 
and a chapel expressly devoted to the use of the sailors 
who may touch at the island. That European tastes 
and modes of life have been extensively adopted in 
these islands, is attested by the articles exhibited foi 
sale in the shops of Honolulu, which include every sort 
of food, clothing, and luxury, even (ns the udvertise- 
nieiits in the Sandwich Islands Gazette prove) to ladies' 
shocis from Paris, and cau-de- Cologne ! It would seem 
that the baneful indulgence which has nearly every- 
where aceoinpanied white men amongst their uncivi- 
lised brethren, had for many years a most demorulising 
effect on the natives of the Sandwich Islands. Ardent 
spirits were largely imported, and did infinite niisehief. 
Happily, liowcver, the temperance movement has ex- 
tended itsdf into tlie very midst of the Pacific, and with 
the most signal success. The publications which have 
reached iAb frwn the Saiffiwicb Islands are almost en- 
tirely occupied in the inculcation and furtherance of 
temperance. One is entitled ‘The Friend — a semi-* 
monthly journal devoted to temperance, marine, and 
gen^^ iiitelligcnce.' It is neatly printed on good paper, 
and^ntains eight pages. The numbers before us w^ 
publishfsl at the end of the last, and the beginning 
of the present year. Tlie other journal, though printed 
at Honolifiu, appears from its title to be intended for 
circulation amongst the inhabitants of Owbyhee. It 
is called the Hawaiian Cascade and Miscellany, and 
contains a lighter and more amusing sort of iiiforma- 
•■tioit tliafi * The Friend.’ 

From the Aitter publication we loam ^ that many 
^M^ful works have been translated and printed in the 
Hawaiian or native tongue, on several branches of 
science, art, on^ religion ; and that an almanac, and four 
newspapers, are regularly published in the same tongue. 
No fewer than 22,652 individuals were ifi I8i4 in full 
communion with the Protestant churches planted by the 
American missionaries ; the entire population has been 
estimated at 150,000. The commercial prosperity of 
tliese islands chiefly arises from the visits of whalers, 
particularly of those from America. During the past 
year 224 whale-fish Ag vessels, navigated by 4600 Ame- 
rican and 1662 foreign seaman, visited tlie various pc^s 
of the Sandwich Isukuds. A seriea of veay interesting 
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I articles, entitled Notes on the Shipping-Trade, Ac. of 
I the Sandwidi Islands, has been continued in ’The 
Friend* from week to week by an intelligent English 
I merchant, and coji^ins a host of minute and interesting 
! particulars. * 

Turning to the * Hawaiian Cascade* for matters of 
less iui]Kirt, we find amidst some earnest warnings 
against intemperance one or two amusing pieces, which 
wc shull take leave to extract. The first may be, for 
fiught we know, a specimen of the Honolulu muse. 

; Beneath a veil of jocularity, it gives a strong practical 
! exemplification of the efiTeets of drunkenness. It is an 
{ address to a brandy bottle. ^ 

You old brandy bottle. I've loved you too long, , 

I You have been a had mefmniito to me ; 

j IVhen I met with you flntt I wan healthy and strong, 

And handttrnno iih ImndMime could be. 

1 had plenty of cuhh in ii^ pnekst and pume, « 
j And my cIicv^m were an red as a roKO. • 

And the day wflen 1 took you for hotter for worse, 
i|' I'd a beautiful aquiline noiio. 

I But now, only liNik ! I'm n fright to bcludd, 

! The beauty I bouatod hoa fieil, 

I You would think 1 woa nearly a hundred yean old, 

j When I'm raiwlng my hand to my head ; 

; For It treniblfH and ahakcH like the earth when it quakes, 

And I'm constantly sidlling my tea ; 

Ami whenever 1 epeak I make awful mlatakes. 

Till every oiie'e laughing at mo. 

I The lodlcH don't love me, and thia I can trace 

! To the loHM of my aquiline noeu. 

Like an overgrown utmwlierry Htnck on my face, 

! BtiU larger and larger It grows. 

And I httv'n't a cent in my imcket or purse. 

And niy clotlics are nil dirty and tom ; 

Oh, 3*011 old brandy biltlc, you'vo been a sad ouiie. 

And I wlhli 1 had never been born ! 

You old brandy bottle, 1*11 love 3 'ou no more. 

You have riiimsl me, iHMiy ntid Mini, 

I'll daHli you to |iit*ees, and swear from this hour, 

! To give lip both you and the IhiwI. 

I And I'll now go and * sign '«»1 could surely do worse— 

• On that pledge all my luqius I repose, 

i And ril get bonk my money In piwket and purse, 

I And perhaiis, too, my beautiful nose ! 

With the following extraordinary but well attested 
anecdote, wc conclude our extracts from these interest- 
' ing specimens of the Sandwich Islands press : — 

W/iat a Bill-FUh can f/o.— Under whnt genus and 
species the ichthyologist will class the B|)ccimcn of the 
finny trilie called bill-JiaK we know not ; but according to 
I Captain Lincoln of the William Penn, this fish possesses 
I great physical power, sufficient to thrust its bill throngli 
, the solid onk sides of a ship. Shortly after the SViUiam 
I I'enn soiled firom the Sandwich Islands, in tlie spring of 
I 1842, she was obliged to put ii} at the Society Islands on 
. account of a leak. On heaving out, aboti; six feet from 
; the keel was found tlic hiil of the nbove-inentioncd fish. 

. 9t had been thrust several inches tlirough the following 
' materials 1st, copper; 2d, sheathing, 1-iiich pine; 

3d, plank, 3-iiich oak; 4th, tiiiilx^r, 4-inch oakk.5tli, ! 
. ogling, 24-inch oak. In all, 94 inches solid oak and 
; I 1 incli pine— total 104 inches. ' Captain Lint jln has 
; ! preserved the identical bill, being about inch in dia- 
{ ; meter, so that he is able to jconvince the iocredulous by 
I < ocular demonstration. We recollect some years since to 
! ' have seen the blade of a sword-fish thrust through a 
I piece of solid oak timber : it was cut from the side of 
I a whale-shipk and is now preserved as a curiouty in the^ 
Marine Museum, Nantucket, Mnssachusftts. 


In pednt of typography and paper, these journals <k 
great credit to the l&ndwich lenders. They must 
be a vast improvement on the first newspaper essay 
made at Honolulu, which was — we icarn from the 
United States Exploring Expedition— efibeted by means 
of a common mangle. 

Taming from these Sandwidi Islands sheets, our 
ideas are rapidly transferred to the opposite comer of 
the mm of the world, by a perusal of the ’ China Mail* 
BMt number of a newspaper edited, printed, end 
of Ilodg Kong. This little 
inese sea, at the mouth of 



the Canton river, and not far from the mainland of the 
province of Quang-tung. At the conclusion of the re- 
cent war, it was i^ed to this^nntry, and has already 
become a flourishing entrepfit of trade between Hin- 
dostan, Ei^pe, and the rest of China, via the old port 
of Canton. A town called Victoria has already sprung 
up, besides detached residences, which are dotted all 
over it There is a regular staff of government offi- 
cers, headed by Mr J. F. Davis, whose work on the 
Chinese affords us nearly all that is known concerning 
that singular and mysterious people. His viceroyflfi^ , 
though nnall— being only fifteen miles in circumference 
— is flourishing, as the newspaper before us testifies 

It is a goodly sheet of four well-printed pagea The 
number of advertisements it contains is one proof that 
the new colony can boast of a busy trade, whilst a go- 
vernment return shows that a lively communication is 
kept up between the snug little island and the interior 
of China, by the fact, that during tlie year ending 31st 
December 1844, no fewer than ninety-six native boats 
(lorchas), having an ag^gate of 5774 tons burtlien, 
were employed in conveying merchandise between Hong 
Kong and Canton. 

A list of prices informs ui that on the 27th February 
of the present year (the date of the paper lieforc us), 
beef at Victoria was 12 cents per catty ; pork, when 
‘ fat,* 10, but when not fat, fifty per cent, dearer; mutton, 
40 ; eggs were 1 dollar per 160, whilst their parents were 
from 15 to 18 cents each; the latter being also the price 
of capons, which were dearer than geose at 12 cents. 
Pigeons, partridges, and quails, were 1 dollar eac];^ The 
Chinese never use milk in any form, hence wc are well 
prepared to find it scarce and dear : 25 cents was tlie 
price of a quart bottle, whilst fresh butter was 1 dollar 
•per pound. 

The editor apologises in his first number for whatever 
errors it nfiiy contain, declaring that he had to educate 
his own compositors before he could get the types pro- 
perly set Some were natives, others soldiers — ^the only 
persons, iq short, whom he found willing to undertake a 
share of the task. It is the more creditable to his own 
skill and energy, therefore, that very few mistakes ap- 
|)car; indeed, the second number of the China Mail 
would do credit to any provincial press in Great Britain. 
Wc wish the editor, Mr Shortrede, every success in his 
novel undertaking — ^the more so as he is a worthy and 
widely-csteemed^bllow-townsman, whose social qumities 
have caused his absence to be much felt in Edinburgh. 

The third periodical is a sign of the times in the 
United States, which we hail with pleasure ; it being 
evidently the result of a struggle amongst a humble 
class of citizens to do good, by advocating sound moral 
I principles. It is entitled tlie * Mechanic Apprentice,* 
and published on the 15th of every month, at a small 
price. The conductors are members of an associa- 
tion called * The Mechanic Apprentices* Library Asso- 
ciution ;* and although the compositions are not always 
very clearly or forcibly worded, yet they evince a pro- 
priety and earnestness of intention, which is all that can 
be expected from youth. Tlie gross personalities and 
exciting political tirades with which too much of the 
North American press is occupied, are much in need of 
counteracting influences directed to better aims; and 
although the little work we are now discussing contri- 
butes in itself but a drop to the ocean bf good which re- 
mains to be done, yet it shows the existence of a spirit 
amongst the younger community, of at least one im- 
portant city in the states^ from which mnefe may be 
expected hereafttf . 

Another eqnaiiy gratifying attestation of an improv- 
ing spirit in the states, is the increase of periodicals 
devoted to the working out of some defined and special 
object of social improvement Temperance, for in- 
stance, is inculcated by numerous pubUcatioes. There 
is Bc4^1y a native state or a oolony in which Ame- 
rica holds inflncnce (of which tiie Sandwich Islands is 
an instance), where at least one such print is not widdy 
supported, and eagerly read. I^ therefore, the mero 
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Bubject of temperanoe be iftteresting to the vast popu- 
lation of North America, the inference foUowa, that the 
virtue itself is fast gaining ground. In like manner, 
the iniquity of slavery in nation i^hose reiterated 
boast it is to be the freest in the world, is happily lessen- 
ing through the influence of newspapers, and other 
works set on foot expressly to advocate abolition. We 
hold all such circumstances as cheering indications of 
social progress. 

. COL ONISATION OF PALESTINE BY THE JEWR 

The recent persecutions of the Jews by som3 of the 
bigotted people of the East, and the opposite eiforts 
which are now making in this and neighbouring coun- 
tries to abolish their civic and legislative disabilities, 
have of late attracted much public attention. It would 
appear that nearly seven millions of this persecuted 
race arc now scattered over the face of the globe,* in 
various degrees of prosperity ; and to better the con- 
dition of the poorest, a plan has been proposed, which 
appears to have in it the elements of success. This 
is simply the colonisation of PalcstMe. 

The Jews, in whatever country residing, have always 
exhibited an aversion to engage in agricultural pursuits, 
or to invest their capital in land. Relying on the Scrip- 
ture promise of being eventually restored to their country 
and united again as one nation, they hold themselves 
in readiness to depart from the place of their present 
sojourn at the shortest notice. Most of the property they 
{ accumulate is either readily transportable, or is convert- 
ible into articles which arc current coin everywhere — 

I sucii as l^ld, silver, and jewels. They are seldom handi- 
craftsmen or artisans, especially of arts peculiar to their 
; abiding places ; from which it has always been their 
‘ policy to be able to sever themselves as speedily as pos- 
sible, when the wislied-for day of unum in Palestine shall 
. arrive. Most of tlie attempts, therefore, to arhalgamate 
! tlie people of Israel with those they may reside amongst, 

I have signally failed. Recently, in Poland and Russia — 

I where the largest section of the nation resides — the 
emperor ceded a portion of the crown lands to be allotted 
unioiigst certain Jews deported from the frontiers ; but 
. many of them showed reluctance to take advantage of 
, the cession. Wishing to abolish distinctions, he also 
I issued a ukase or prodaniation for the abandonment 
; of the peculiar garb worn by his Jewish subjects ; but 
I they considered it as an intolerant haodship, and so 
I few obeyed tlie injunction, that the emperor, visitmg 
! the Jewish hospit^ at Warsaw, found one only of flie 
juitients not dressed in the Jewish garb. The czar noticed 
! this one particularly, and commended his example to 
; the others ; observing, that in five years he should com- 

I iiiand them to adopt the general costume ; meanwhile, 
he would ask it of' them as a favour. How many have 

' complied with this polite wish, we have not asceitained. 

I ! The rooted aversion of the bulk of the Hebrew nation 
! ' to regard any country as their permanent home, is of 
I; course a bar to their civilisation and advancement, 
i i Several benevolent persons, with Sir Moses Montifiore 
|< at their head, have however found a way out of the 
;; difficulty, by proposing a colonisation of Palestine 
! ; by the Jewa ^is proposition seems to reconcile all 

I I difficulties, and to remove all pn^judices. * The Voice 
i I of Jacob,' a periodical supported by the most influ^tial 
! London Jews, and previously noticed in this Journal, 
I ; approves of such a plan ; whilst the organ of the French 
: . Jews, the Archives Imditea for February last, proixMes 
! ; * a European committee for Jewish colonisation.* Eveiy 

j! « The Jewish population of Russia and RiAsian Poland is 
■ 1 700,000 ; that of Orsat Britain and Ireland Is 30,000 ; Vranoo, 
|i UO.OOU; Adstrla, 453Jtt4t Pruseia, 104,508; Germany, 145,000; 
I Holland and llelffiuni, 80,000; Denmark, 0000; Sweden, 1850; 
I j Switzerland, 8000 : Turkey in Europe, 385,000 ; Italy, 800,000 ; 

I GlbmlUr, 8000 ; PortuKal, 1000 ; Ionian Islands, 8000. Making 
i; in the whole Of Europe about throe millions and a quorftr. 
! America is said to contain 7B|000; Asia, 3,000,000; Africa, 

I I 500,000. The total number of Jews aoattond over the faceof the 
' globe Buy be above 6 jnOfOOa 


Jew, looking towards Palestine with a pious love as his 
true home, would no longer object to ’ put his hand to 
the plough,’ and to possess a property in the soil. That 
the land is capable of supporting a vast body of emi- 
grants, is proved by the Farliamentoi^l' Report on Syria, 
publish^ in 1840. Mr Consul Moore states, that the 
population of the whole country is at present reduced 
to a tithe of what the soil could abundantly support. 
Lands, tliereforc, with the permission of the sultan, 
could easily be found ; and, as to another great neces- 
sary in every undertaking— money — who, according to 
the proverb, are so ricli as the Jews ? 

An important advantage Vhich would result from 
such a colonisation to^^he region itself and its neigh- 
iMurhood, is pointed out in a pamphlet recently issued 
by Colonel Gawler.* The Jews, who, wherever located, 
arc acknowledged to be an ^rderly and industrious 
people, would form tlm nucleus of a well - doing and 
])eacoful population amidst whole trijxss who arc now 
the reverse. The Turkish proviuecs have become, 
since tiie declension of Ottoman power, nothing better 
than diplomatic nuisances. They give more trouble 
to European governments than all the rest of Asia, 
and, indeed, of the entire globe. The pashas, each 
struggling for independence, are constantly squabbling 
with their neighbours ; while in many of these squabbles 
the already independent ruler of Egypt thinks it ne- 
cessary to interfere on one side, and his late master, 
the sultan, finds it his duty to interfere on the other. 
Hence a constant fermentation is kept up, and the sim- 
plest advance towards civilisation cannot be effected. 
But if the very generally expressed desire of the Jews 
were acceded to — that is, the coVmisation of Palestine 
under European protection — most of these evils would 
vanish. The belligerent pashas would not dare disre- 
spect such powerful i>rotectiun, even in prosecuting their 
own quarrels, whilst the industrious colonists would be 
showing them the advantages of peace and industry. 

A number of Jews have already established themselves 
in Jerusalem ; but, from various causes, are not at pre- 
sent in a very flourishing condition. Efforts arc mak- 
ing, however, to introduce manufactures into the city, 
and three intelligent inhabitants have recently made a 
tour in the English manufacturing districts, for the pur- 
pose of learning power-loom weaving, with the view of 
exporting spinning-mills, and setting them up in Jeru- 
salem. ^tton, silk, and wool, are abundantly produced 
in and near the city, the first being now spun and 
woven after the most primitive methods. 

The known enterprise, energy, and prudence of the 
Jews turned into a new, and to them most exciting 
channel, will, should the scheme be carried out, be pro- 
ductive, the^ can be little daub!;, of the most important 
results. If, after eighteen centuries of wandering and 
persecution, they should at last return to the home of 
their fathers, they will surely excite the interest and 
good wishes of the whole civilised world. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

XO. LI. 

All letters, even those of a iwivate nature, were comiiosed 
in Latin iiutU the commencement of iOdward L’s rei;m, 
when tli^ French language was suddenly made use of for 
that piiqxise. French had been siHikon by the higher 
closes from the entrance of the Conqueror, and continued 
to be orally employed to the reign of Edward III. That 
perl|d WHS distinguished by Cliaucer, whoso works are 
oftener praised than read. Ilis writings ennobled the 
vulgar speech ; and jt is no wonder that it should be then 
dccUreu by act of parliament to be the language of legis- 
lation. The oldest private letter in English that we are 
aware of is one written by the lady of Sir John Pelham to 
her husband in 1399. ^ 

One of tho most wonderful things about Sir Walter 
Scott's mental constitution was the strength of his me- 

• ObHTvatloDii and PractlAl Buggesl^ in Furthersnee of Jew- 
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moiv. By Bomo extraordinary prooese, It eeemed able, 
amiuBt tlic biiHtle of active eroplo^ent, to fix upon every- 
thing prcBciitcd to it wliicli could by poBiibUity be after- 
warU^K required. No little fact, trivial incident, old thread- 
ban* Htory, or ragged song, once heard, was foi^gottcn. It 
vriiR laid liy with little effort, to be brought out when on 
opimrl unity occurred for using it. The ancient niythology 
called tlic Muses tlio daughters of Memory, and we may 
ncrcc'ive a good deal of trutli in the fiction. It would not 
bo difficult to give several instances of the wondcrfii] 
power of nicinory displayed by some people, either of ori- 
ginal strcngtli, or perfected by discipline. Porson, the 
(.Trcek professor, used to sny that, originally, hoiliad a good 
memory, luit what h6 obtained in this respect was the 
cfi'ect of discipline only. He ooithl not rcmcmlier any- 
thing but wliat ho Hranscrilted ^rco times, or read six 
times over. His power of retentibn was thus rendered 
extremely great, lie has been known to challciige aify 
one to n'peat n lino or plirase from any of the Greek dra- 
matic writers, and would ^stantly go on with tlie context. 
Tlio Letters of Junius, tmi Mayor of GamiV;, and otlicr 
favourite eornTMisitsoiis, he would repent until liis hCarers 
were fairly tiri'd out. Mrs Hemans, liy wav of testing her 
memory, once learned by heart a poem of llclior's, contain- 
ing 424 lines, in an hour and twenty minutes. 

C]ibl)on tlic historian, being tlien resident abroad, bnt 
on a visit to friends in l/)iidoii, was present at the august 
spcctacJe of Mr ITnstings’s trial in Westminster Hall. 
Sheridan, in the oourso of his B]]ecch, declared that the 
facts which made up the volume <tf narrative were un- 
paralleled ill atrociousneas, and tiiat notliiiig etpial in 
criminality w'os to be traced citiier in ancient or niodcni 
history, in the correct pc^riods of Tacitus, or the luminous 
page of Gilibon. * It is not my province,* says Giblion in 
his autoidograpiiy, *to absolve or eotidenui tiie governor 
of India; but Mr Shcridan''H elofiunnee eonimanded niy aji- 
plause, nor could I heanwithout emotion the ]uTsoiml eom- 
nlimcnt lie paid me hi the prcsimcc of the British iiution.* 
Nor would tlie hislorian have heard witlioiit emotion the 
nialieiouH turn which the wit afterwards gave to his * com* 
pliineiit.' ‘ 1 meant to say eoluiiiinouH.' By tlie way, 
tiierc has been much difference of opinion expressed with 
regard to the History of tlie J)t;ernie and Fall, and its style 
has been highly praised and as deeply eondeiitnrd. A lute 
writer (Professor iSiiiyth), wliose learning is uiuiiiestioiicd, 
and whose simplicity of style is in striking euntrast with 
the ornament and swell of Gibboirs, says that it must be 
confessed llic eiiapicrs of tliat. W’ork arc replete ‘witli 
parugrapiis of such melody and grandeur, as would be the 
fittest to convey to a youth of genius the full charm of 
literary composition, and such ns, when once heard, how- 
ever uiinttainablo to the immaturity of his own mind, he 
would alone consent to admire, and sigh to emulate.* Tlic 
words in wliirh (Pibbun lias described the conception and 
coiupietion of his great Mork are so solemnly fine, and so 
soon bniuglit together, tlint we cannot refniin from tran- 
scribing them here;- ‘It was at Home, on the loth of 
October 17fi4, us I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while tlie bari'lboletf friars wero^inglttg vespers in 
tlie temple of Jupiter, that the idea of wTiting the decline 
niid fall of the city first started to my mind. * * I have 
presumed to mark tlic moment of conception ; 1 shall now 
commemorate tlic hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
tlie day, or rather the night, of the 27th June lffi7, Ixs- 
*twocii llie lioiira of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
lost lines of the last )>age in a suminer-housi* in^ny gartlcn. 
After laying down iny |>en, 1 took several turns in a Ar /vw///. | 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a pros^iect of 
the country, (lie lake, and tlio mountains. Tlie air was 
temperate, tlic sky was serene, tlie silver orb of the moon 
was retteeted from the waters, and nil nature wi|s silent. 

1 will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery 
of my freedom, and perhaps the cstabliMinient of my fiinic. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a solier melancholy 
was sprood over my mind, by the idea tlist 1 h.*id takef an 
everlasting farewell of an old and agreeable romjianton, 
and that whatsoever miglit be the ifiitnre date of my 
History, the life of the historian must be short and pre- 
carious.' 

In Ibai very Interefitlng work of PTsraelTs, ‘ The literary 
£lianu.‘tor,' there is an aUnsion to the vhrid dreams which 
sometimes disturb the sleep of poets, and he mentions 
that Tasso frequently awoke himarlf by repeating a veme 
•leno. Tlirir is a most extraordinarr instance of the 
mental activity during sleep reJsftd by Golmidge^ res|)ect- 


ing the composition of a poetical fragment called * Kubla 
Klum.* Being in a state of* ill liealth, he liad taken an I 
anodyne, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his 
chair, just as he finished reading this passage from 
Purcfias's Pilgrimage — ‘ Here t^e Khan Knbla commanded 
a palace to be built, and if stately garden tliereunto, and 
thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed with a wall.’ 
He continued about tlirce hours in a profound sleep, at least 
of the external senses, during whicn time he liaa a vivid 
eonfidenoc that he could not have composed less than from 
two to three hundred lines. All the images rose u]> beforo 
him OH things, with a parallel production of the correspon- 
dent expressions, without any sensation or conBoinusnesB 
of efforL On aw*aking, he appeared to himself to licv^ ' 
distinctTecollcction of the whole ; and taking his jien, he 
eagerly wrote down the lines preserved in his poems. At 
that moment ho was iiniurtunately called out % a ))crsou 
on business, and detained by him above an hour. On liis 
return he found, to his great surprise and vexation, that 
though he still retained a vague recoHection of the vision, 
yet, with the exception of a few scattered lines, all tlie 
rest had vanished. Otlier instances of the assiduity of the 
intellectual powers whilst the corporeal faculties are en- 
tranced, can be fumiBhed, to show that if le Juil n'eM paa 
vrautamUaitle U est vmi. Lord Byron once became delirious 
when attacked by a tertian fever. The Countess Guiecioli 
states that in his delirium he one night composed several 
verses, whioli ho directed liis servant to jmt into writing at 
his dictation. The metro was perfectly correct, and no one 
could have guessed from the matter under what rirenm- 
stanccs they had been written. Tlio poet kciit the lines 
some time after ho recovered, and then burned them. 

How pleasant is it to turn from Hie bevday and the 
bustle of modem litcraturo, to the twiliglit stillness of some 
quaint nhl writer ! It is like quitting the full stream of 
human life, iiouring tlirough Fleet Btreet (pardon tlie illus- 
tration of a Londoner) for the quiet verdure of tl{^ 'I’cmple 
Gardens, or the * sucred calm’ of the Temple church. Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Mclanciioly, Sir Tliomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici, Lord Bacon's Kssays, and Jeremy Taylor’s Dis- 
oourscM, are sucli books as wo allude to. As to the first, 
a prime faxoiirito of Clinrles Lamb, Byron said it was the 
most amusing and iiistruciivc medley of quotations and 
classical anecdotes he over perused. JJalf your modem 
books, said Beckford, are decanted out of it. We may add, 
that it contains a poem which suggested to Milton his 
L* Allegro and 11 Pcnscroso. Talking about old books, it 
is curious to observe, when looking over an old library, 
into w'hat utter oblivion many works, to which contempo- 
raries confidently promised an immunity from literary 
death, or whose intrinsic merit bade fair to secure that 
)>rivilcge, have fallen post oil revivicution. Swift, in bis 
Tale of a Tub. uys ‘ the Earl of Orrery's Remarks will be 
rc.id with delifdit, when the Dissertation lio exposes will 
neither be sought nor found.* Tlie dissertation here meant 
is Bentley’s, on the Epistles of Plialaris, a book still in re- 
pute, whilst Boyle’s Remarks have been long unread. 

‘ L'lmmortel auteur de la liaav^ianat so writes M. Beyle tlio 
.author; perhaps in some one’s estimation tlie ^immortel 
auteur* of a History of Painting in Italy. But who now-a- 
days knovrs anything about M. Beyle or bis amtlieosised 
friend ? Have any of our readers ever met wiili Barclay’s 
Argenis, a Latin romance published about 1620, wliieh 
once enjoyed such reputation, that translatLons were made 
into Freneh, English, German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Polish, and Islandic ? Gowper declared tliat it was the l>cst 
romance ever written ; and Coleridge bestows groat praise 
upon it. It absolutely distresses me, says the latter, when 
I reflect tliat this work, admired as it has been by great 
men of all ages, should be only not unknown to gcncrid 
roiders. 

TliS term ‘classio* is of Latin origin, and derived from 
the social economy of Rome. One man was said to be of 
the second class, another man was in the third, but he who 
a as in the highest was said emphatically to be of tic class — 
Haasicua^M we say, *men of rank,’ meaning tlioae who are 
of the highest ranks in the state. Hence, by an obvious 
analogy, the Ifest autliors were termed ola^ ; that is, of 
the highest class. 

Greek wills were executed in the presenee of tbo maids- 
trates. In the time of Nero, a speoisl method eff seaUng 
was ado^d with respect to Roman wills, in order the moro 
cfiktotiiany to prevent the fingerlee which' had become 
shamefully common. When tipiedf they vren sealed uft 
' after they had been pleroed, and a Ihien envelope paased 
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three times tlirongh the hoks. The names of those who 
had affixed the seals were tiien indorsed. Upon the first 
page, or left-hand tablet, were written the names of the 
principal heirs ; upon the second, or right-hand tablet, the 
names of the legatees. Hie ^»nnans and Gauls cr^ied 
these Roman ceremonies. Anglo-Saxon wills were tran^ 

, scribed three times upon the same sheet, or parchment. 
They were then read over in tho presence of witnesses, 
cut off from each other with a waving or indented line, so 
; as to match liko a tally, and the copies transferred to 
I different persons for safe custody. This custom con- 
; tiuucd down to a late period. Du Cange mentions a w'ill 
^ writt en on bark about 690, and also wills written on wood. 

manuBoripta are called Palimpsest wUch liavo 
; been wTittcn on a second time, after the orlgin'm n^Titing 
I was erased or expunged. The expense of parchment, and 
, the demand for books of devotion, and copies of the Fathers, 

I induced the monks of the middle ages to perform this bar- 
barous proeesH. In this way many very valuable manu- 
i scripts have been irrcooverably lost ; but in some instances, 

I where tho original writing had not been entirely destroyed, 
j works of great interest have been found overlaid by a later 
I ! manuscript, and, after a laborious investigation, recovered. 

I , A iialimpsest manusoript was discovered in 1B16, which 
I , some Germ.n.n literati undertook to decipher. Tlie original 
I i writing turned out to be a famous ‘U^atiso on Roman law, 

' ' which it was imagined had been lost. The manuscript 
, ' consisted of 127 sheets of parchment, and the patient labour 
' required to disinter tho buried text may be estimated from 
! I the fact, that it had os far as possible been washed out or 
I : erased, and nearly the whole re-written with the epistles 
j I of St Jerome. Tho lines of the first and second writings ran 
; I in the same direction, and were frequently similar. Morc- 
! over, sixty-three pages hod been covered with writing /Aree 

• //iiiAt. At Icnrth tho Institutions of Gaius were entirely 
. retrieved, to the delight of continental jurists. 

i I’arclimcnt was at one |)eriod so valuable, that when Gni, 
Count of Nevers, presented the monks of the Cliartreiix, 

• near Paris, with some plate, they sent it back, begging him 
to let them have parchment instead. 

Ill 1765 there appeared a tranriation of tho Old and New 
Testaments, with notes, critical and explaiiat)>ry, in two 
volumes, by Anthony Parver. Tliis translator was a poor 
shoemaker, who was seised with tho notion that ho was 
called to render the Scriptures into English. In pursuance 
of this divine command, as he imagined it was, ho diligently 
I began the study of Hebrew, and then acquired a knowlcdjm 
' • of Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, and Latin. Thus armed, he 
. I commenced his translation, which he was enabled to pub- 
! \ lish by the pecuniary assistance of som.c of his friends. 

Onr authorised version of tho Holy Scriptures was begun I 
|! in 1607, and finished in 1611. Forty-seven divines, in six 
I ; companies, distributed tho labour amongst them, tweiity- 
i five being assigned to the Old Testament, fifteen to the 
I Now, and seven to the Apocryphs. Three copies of the 
. I whole Bible, one from each university, and one from West- 
minster, were tlicn sent to London, where a committee of 
I ! six persons, two being deputed by the oompaiiics at each 
i ! place, reviewed and polished the whole work. Tho pure 
I ! Saxon of the translation has been much commended, and 
; j some have ventured to style it the perfection of English. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 

[From Bllllman's Tour betwatn Hartford and Quebec, In 1810.] 
Two miles from Whitehall, on the Salem road to Albany, 
lives Henry Francisco, a native of France. Having a few 
hours to spare before the departure of the steamboat for 
St John’s in Conadi^ we rode out to see (probably) the 
oldest man in America. He believes himself to ^ 164 
years old, and the people around believe him to be of 
this great age. When we arrived at his residence, a plain 
farmer’s house, rather out of n]>air, and much exposed to 
the wind, he was up stain at his dailv work of spooling 
and winding vam. This occupation is auxiliaiy to that | 
of his wifo, who is a weaver, and although more than 80 I 
yean of age, weaves six yards a-day. Supposing he must 
be very feeble, we offisted to gq up stairs to him ; but he 
soon came down, supported by a staff, but with less appa- 
rent inconveuienoe than most persons exhibit at 85 or 90. 
His stature ill of the middle aiae ; and although his perbon is 
rather delicate and slender, he stoops but little even when 
unsupported. His complexion is raj fair and delioate^ 


and his expression bright, cheerful, and intelligent : his 
features are handsome, and, considering that they have 
endured through one-third part of a second, centuiy, they 
are regular, comely, and wonderfully undisfigured by the 
hand of time : his eyes are of a lively blue : bis profile is 
Grecian, and very fine : his head id copipletely covered 
with tho most beautiful and delicate white locks imagin- 
able; they are so long and abundant, as to fall gracefully 
from the crown of his head, parting regularly from a 
central point, and reaching down from his shoulders : his 
hair is perfectly snow-white, except where it is thick in 
his neck ; when parted there, it shows some few dark 
shades, the remnants of a former* century. He still re- 
tains the front teeth of his fipper jaw : his mouth id not 
fallen in, as in old people generally,' and his lips, i>artlcu- 
larly, are like those of middle life : his voice is Rtrong 
and sweet-toned, although a little tremulous : his hearing 
veiy little impaired, so that a voice of ordinary strength, 
with distinct articulation, e#ahlcs him to understand: 
his ^ye-Rig'ht is Rufficient for hiH wojrk, and be distin- 
guishes large print, such as the title-pa^o of his Bible, 
without glasses : his health is good, and nas alwayR been 
so, except that he has now a cough and expectoration. 
He iufonued me that his father, driven out of France by 
religious persecution, fied to Amsterdam : by his account, 
it must have been in consequence of the persecutions of 
the French Protestants or Huguenots, in the hitter part 
of the reign of Louis XIV. At Amsterdam his father 
married his mother, a Dutch woman, five years before ho 
was born, and before that event, returned with her into 
France. When he was five years old, his father again 
fled on account of ‘ de religion,’ as he exprcKsrd it ; for 
his language, although very intelligible English, is 
marked by French jieculiarities. ^ lie says he renieiuhcrs 
their flight, and that it was in winter; for he rrc^ollccts 
that they were descending a hill which was covered with 
snow, and he cried out to his father, ‘ Oh, failer, do go 
back, and get my littlp carrolc* — (a little boy’s sledge or 
sleigh). 

From these dates, wo arf enabled to fix the time of his 
birth, provided ho is correct in the main fact; for he says 
he was present at Queen Anne’s coronation, and was 
then 16 years old, the 31 st of May, old style. His 
father, as he asserts, after his return from Holland, had 
again been driven from France by persecution, and the 
second time took refuge in Holland, and afterwards in 
England, where be resided with his family at the time of 
the coronation of Queen Anne in 1702. This makes 
Francisco to have been born in 1686; to have been ex- 
pelled from France in 1691 ; and therefore to have com- 
pleted his 163(1 year on the 1 1th of last June : of course 
he is now more than three months advanced in his 134th 
year. It is uotoiious that about this time multitudes of 
French Protestants fled, on^ ouiit of the persecutions of 
Louis XlV., rMulting from the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, which occurred October 12, 1685; and not- 
withstanding the guards upon the frontiers, and other ' 
measures of precaution or rigour to prevent emigration, 
it is knovm that for years multitudes continued to 
make their escape, and that Louis lost 600,000 of h/s 
best and most useful subjects. I asked Francisco if he 
9010 Queen Anne crowned ; he replied, with groat anima- 
tion, and with an elevated voice, ’ Ah, dat 1 did, and a 
fine-looking woman she was too, as any dat you see now- 
a-days.’ He said he fought in all Queen Anne’s wars, and 
was atsnaany battles, and under many commanders, but his 
tneniory fails, and he cannot remember their names, ex- 
cept the Duke of Marlborough, who was one of them. He 

cHanot always give a very distinct account of his warfare. 
He came out witlj his father from England to New York 
prebably early in the last century, but cannot remember 
the date. He said pathetically, when pressed for accounts 
of his military experienre, ’ Oh,l was in all Queen Anne’a 
wars ; 1 was at Niagara, at Oswego, on the Ohio (in 
Biaddcek’s defeat, in 1755, where he was wounded). I 
was carried prisoner to Quebec (in the revolutionaiy war, 
when he most have at least ninety years old). I 
light in aV sorts of Van al^ my lift; I see dreadful 
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trouble ; and den to have dcm we tought our friends, 
turn Tories ; and the British too, and fight against our- 
selves ; O, dat was worst of all.* He here seemed much 
aiFeeted, and almost too full for utterance. It seems that 
during the rcvoj^itionaiy war he kept a tavern at Fort 
Edward, and he lamented, in a very animated manner, 
that tiio Tories burnt his house and bam and 400 bushels 
of grain. This, his wife said, was the same year that Miss 
M*Crca was barbarously murdered. Ho has had two j 
wives, and twenty-one children. The youngest child is 
the daughter in whose house he now lives, and she is now ! 
fifty-two years old ; of Sourse he was ciglity-two when site 
was born. They suppose sevlral of the older children arc 
still living, at a ver) advanced agp, beyond the Ohio ; | 
but they have nut heard of them for several years. ^ 

The family were neighbours to tho family of Miss 
M’Crea, and were acquainted with the circuniHtanocs of 
her tragical death. They Hid tl^t the lover^Alr Jones, 
at first vowed veng^'anee against the Indians ; but^ on 
counting the cost, wisely gave it up. 

Henry Francisco has been all his life a very active and 
energetic, although not a htout-fraincd man. He was 
formerly fond of sjiirits ; but that habit appears to have 
been long abandoned. In other respects he has been 
mnarkably abstcniiouH, eating but little, and partimilarly 
abstaining, almost entirely, from aiiiiiial food ; his favou- 
rite articles being tea, bread and butter, ami baked 
apples. His wife said that after such a broakfust he 
would go out and work till noon ; then dine upon the 
same, if ho could get it ; and then take the same at night ; 
and ])articularly he always drank tea, whenever he could 
obtain it, throe cups at a time, throe times a-day. The 
old mail maiiifcHted a gr^*at deal of feeling, and even of 
tenderness, which increased ns we treated him with respect 
and kindness. He often shed tears, and particularly 
when, on coming away, wc gave him money : he looked 
up to heaven and fervently llumkcd God, but did not 
thank us ; he, however, pressed our hands very warmly, 
wept, and wished us every blessing, and expressed some- 
thing serious with res]>ect to our meeting in another 
world. The oldest people in the vicinity remember 
Francisco as being always, from tbeir oldest recollec- 
tion, much older than themselves; and a Mr Fuller, 
who recently died there, between eighty and ninety 
years of age, thought Frauci>co ivas one hundred and 
forty. On the whole, although the evidence rosts in a 
degree on its oivn credibility, still, as many things cor- 
roborate it, and as his character appears roiiiarkably 
sincere, guileless, and affectionate, 1 am inclined to 
believe he is as old as he is stated to he. He is 
really a most remarkable and interesting old man. 
There is nothing either in his ]i«rson or dress of the ne- 
gligence and squalidness of extreme age, especially when 
not in elevated circunistanees ; on the rjnti4tiy% lie is 
agiveable and attractive, and were he dressed in a superior 
^uaiiiicr, and placed in a handsoiiie and wcll-funiished 
apartment, he would be a most beautiful old iiiau. Little 
could I hare expected to converse and shake handiLwith 
a man who has lieen a soldier in most of the wars of this 
country for 1(K) years ; who, more than a ceiittiry ago, 
fought under Marlborough, in Queen Anne’s ware, and 
who (already grown up to manhood) saw her crowned 117 
Tears since ; who, ]*JU years ago, and in the century before 
last, was driven from France by tho proud, iiiagiiificent, 
and intolerant Louis XIV. ; and who has lived ae44th 
part of all the time that the human race have occupied ' 
this globe ! What an interview ! It is Tike seeing one 
come back from the dead to relate the events of centuriM 
now swallowed up in the abyss of time ! Exce]>t hfs 
cough, which they told us had not been ^ long standing, 
we saw nothing in Francisco’s appearance that might in- 
dicate a speedy dissolution, and he seemed to have suffi- 
cient mental and bodily powers to endure for many yean 
to come. [He died tho year after of fever and ague.] 

ID1.R WISIIRS. 

, j He tlMt waits for an opitortnnitv to do much at once, 

{ I may bnathe out hip life in idle wistos ; and rraret, in the 
1 1 lift hoV| Ida oaeleis intentions and barren leaL — Idkr, 


THE GLOW- WORM. 

nv B. W. PAnT|^IDGK. 

Hail, little Joyful, plfminering qiark, 

8n milly Bhinfiip in the dark, 

1 love to see thy emerald light, 

Thus gladdening the gloomy night ; 

And more because thy laiiip, in sooth. 

Doth light iny mind to many a truth, 

And many a lesson doth impart 
To tench tho head and mend tho heart. 

Ray, dost than trim thy lamp to guide 
C'hy Insect lover to thy side, 

Dike fair enamoured Bestoh* daughter, 

AVho lit her love o'er Ilcllc's water ? 

Love is the life of life, no doubt— 

A secret tlinu hast long found out ; 

And, thcroforc, to divide thy cares, 

Liv’st not In units, but in |Niirs, 

And HcaVst tho trutli by heaven made knonn^ 
It Is not good to live alone. 

Thou doest well to hide by day, 

Nor 111 the glnro of noon display 
A form with little grnco oiulued, 

Diit fit for nlgWrimd solitude. 

Ah, modest worm, thou'rt wiser for 
Than many empty uiMturts arc, 

V'ho, leaving their appointed sphere. 

Would needs lie shining everywhere. 

And who, with justice inost undoubted. 

Arc only noticed to be scouted ; 

Yet who, in an obscurer place, 

Miglit some famuli cirole please and grace ; 

And, w'ould they but the day rcHigii, 

By night iicrhaiiis tlie wornis might bhlue ; 
And, to their proper station tliriiht. 

Might dazzle whom they now diNgiist. 

And ah ! methinks, poor worm, thy light 
Ik like to genius, dazzling bright, 

• Whose glare but lures the heartless oyo 

Of every clownish passer-by. 

And, peltod by each brainless knave, 

Its^•ery glory digs Us gravo ; 

While Ignorance faouiidly slumbers on, 

Secure, becauso unHccn, unknown. 

Jlipd then, to mornlise again. 

Another truth thou teaehest plain— 

That though the brightest, *tiK confessed. 

Arc but, likn thee, {Mior worms at Ixwt, 

^’ct each has some biiiiUl talent giitm 
To adorn tho earth and iionoiir Ilcavcu: 

And wise is lie who well doth know 
Doth what he can and cannot do; 

The one, ambitious, never tries. 

The othef may not dare dcHpisi*, 

And knows (oh, knowledge half divine!) 

Doth when to hide and when to sliiiie ; 

Nor onoe presumes, a child of night, . 

To obtrude uimn tlio glaring light. 

Nor yet at eve withholds his ray, 

Decausc he cannot shine by day. 


FLATTKRERS. 


Take care thou be not made a fool by flatterers, for even 
tlic wiKcst men arc abused by these. Know, therefore, that 
flatterers are the w'orst kind of traitors; for they will 
strengthen thy iinpc^ections, encourage thee in all twils, 
correct tliee in nothing, but so shadow and jiaint all thy 
vices and follies, as thou sbalt never, by their will, discern 
evil from good, or vice from virtue : and because all men 


are apt to flatter themselves, to entertain the additions of 
other m(u'8 praises is most perilous. A flatterer is said to 
I>e a beast tliat biteth smiling, and lias been compared to an 
ajic, who, because she cannot defend the house like a dog, la- 
bour as an ox, or tear burdens as a horse, doth therefore yet 
play tricks, and provoke laughter. Thou inayest be sure 
that he that will in private tell thee thv malts is thy 
friend, for he adventures thy dislike, and doth hazard thy 
hotred ; for tliere ore few men that can endure it, every 
man for the most part delighting in seir-pralse, which ia 
one of the most universal foUiea that bewitoheth wwititMi- 
— Sir ^Y^Uer Halei^ 
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A VISIT TO THE GARDEN PAVILION IN THE 
GROUNDS OP BUCIONGIIAAI PALACK 
Amongst the sulyccts of public attention in London 
liiat tnontli, ^'as the uewly-fini<d;ied summer-house or 
pavilion erected by her majesty and Prince Albert in the 
grounds cuiiiiected ^vith Ihickingham Palace. Tickets 
having lieeii issued to enable a limited portion of tbc 
public 1o see this novel object, and one of these haviug 
fallen into the hands of a friend, I was enabled to pay 
the a visit. Pur the information of those who are 
nut familiarly acquainted with London, 1 may begin by 
mentioning that Buckingham Palace — ^built in the reign 
of Gt-fPrge IV. — occupies a somewhat disadvantageous 
situation on the west side of St James’s Park, contiguous 
to the suburban distri(!t of Pimlico. In the rear of the 
]iiila(xi is u piece of pleasure ground, comprising wood* 
and lake, and really a beautiful retired scqjie, iiotwitli- 
standing that the roar of Piccadilly speaks, in a way 
that cannot, he mistaken, of the near neighbourhood of 
ail active ei^y. Between tlic grounds and the adjacent 
siihurh, an arlifioial mound, covered with shrubbery, 
heljis to shut ill the place ; and on the summit of this 
mound is jierehcd a small Chlncse-luoking building W'ith 
a little ])1atfurifi in front. 'This is the Pavilion. 

The cxteniul a])pearancc is by no means impressive. 
Many a lodge at a gentleman's gate Is finer. It is on 
entering that wo become aware that something extra- 
ordinary is intended. The fact is, that the queen and her 
consort have here made an ex|icriiiieiit in that com- 
hiiiatioii of Decorative Painting with Architecture, fur 
which Italy is remarkable, but wiiich bus os yet been 
scarcely cxcmi>l\fied in our own country. The great 
and uillucnt in England have recently been made com- 
paratively familiar with this style, by the publication 
of a superb work by Mr L. Gruiier, einbodying tlie de- 
corations contribute by Kaphael to the Vatican, and 
tlic similar productions of other Italian masters. When 
her majesty, therefore, determined on having this sum- 
mer-house decorated in such a manner, she very appro- 
priately employed Gruner to direct the general arrange- 
ments, and engage tlie various artists and otlicrs ^quired 
for the purpose. So much being premised, let us step 
across the threshold, and inspect what it requires no 
great stretch of imagination to conceive as a fairy 
palace. We enter at once a small octagonal room (15 
feet 8 inches in diameter, and 15 feet in height), being, 
little as it is, the chief room of the builaing. Prom the 
gray marble floor to the centre of the vaulted ceiling, it 
is one blaze of the most gay and brilliant colouring. 
Before, however, going into the particulars of the deco- 
ration, let hs sec the remainder of tlie house, in drder 
to have a general idea of its character and proposed 
uses. Opposite, then, to tlie entrance of this room are 
two doors, occupying eonipurtuicuts in the octagonal 


arrangement, but having dtie compartment containing 
a iTreplacc and mirror between: fliese lead into two 
smaller roonib (8 feet 10 inches by 9 feet 7 inches, and 
12 feet in height), het^vixt which is interposed a small 
kitchen, provided with every suitable convenience. Such 
are the whole accommodations. 

The principal or octagon room is an illustration of 
Milton’s youthful production, the Masque of (Nonius, in 
itself, like an exquisite inany-sidiid gem, presenting 
I within a small compass the most faultless iiroportion 
and the richest variety.** The .suitableness of this poem 
for being illustrated in such a room, where more heroic 
and solemn subjects would have been ultogetlier inap- 
propriate, must strike every ctie. ‘ Comus,’ says Mrs 
Jameson, ‘at onco classical, romantic, and pastoral, with 
all its charming associations of grouping, Rcntimeiit, and 
si'enery, w*as just the tiling fitted to inspire English 
artists, to elevate their fancy to the height of their 
argument, to render tlicir task at once a light and a 
pnmd one; while nothing could be more beautifully 
aclaptiMl to the sliadcs of a ti ini garden devoted to the 
recreation of out Sovereign Lady, than the chaste, 
polibhod, yet puduresque elegance of the poem, con- 
sidered as a creation of art.* 

Prom the eight angles of the room rise as many * ribs,’ 
which, meeting in the centre, form a donic-sliaiied roof, 
divided into eiglit compartments. In these arc painted 
I circular openings, witli a sky background, for the pur- 
: pose of indicating the time of the scenes depicted below : 
those on the west side present midnight, with its star, 
and those on the east the approaching dawn. At the 
point whotc the widls aiffl dome meet, there is a rich 
cornice, below whieli arc eight lunettes or semicircular^ 
spaces, filling the ui>pcr portion of the eight sides of the 
room; and in these lunettes arc as many frescoes, or 
paintings upon plaster, containing scenes from the poem. 
Each lunette is six feet by three, itnd over each is a 
tablet, on w'hicli is inserilied in gilt letters, on a brownish- 
red ground, the particular passage of the poem which 
has suggested the subject of the picture. All of these 
paintings are by English artists of the highest repu- 
tatioT?. Buch arc the chief objects which meet the eye 
this Toomz^there is, besides, a great quantity of 
minute ornament. The spandrils, or angular spaces left 
the curves of the lunettes, are occupied by figures 
relating to the subjecte of the respective, pictores. 
Boneoth the lunettes are panels adorned with arabesques, 
in harmony with the main subjects. Over each door 
are wbiged panthers, in stucco, with a head of Comus, 
ivy-crowned, between them. Beneath each window is 
the cipher of her migcsty and Prince Albert, encircled 

* Bln Jamc-^on’s intruJhotion to a vedumo, entitled *T]ie Deoo- 
ratioiw of tbe Garden Pavilion of Bucki^iom Falaoc, engraved 
under the uuperintendenc^ of L. Gruner.* 11149. * 
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I with flowers. Tlie pilasters running up the angles of 
the room present, in medallions, figures and groups 
from a variety of Milton's poems— as Eve relating her 
dreain to Adam, Adam consoling Eve, * tlie bright morn- 
ing star, da^’s Ifiirbinger,' Samson Agonistes, Ac. lied, 
blue, and white mingle teautifully in this proflisiori of 
ornament, by which the eye is for some time too much 
dazzled to apprehend the details. 

The Masqiio of Gomus was a compliment paid by 
Milton to the Earl of Bridgewater, then residing in 
Ludlow Castle as president or viceroy of Wales. It was 
acted at Ludlow beftire thotearl’s family in 1634. The 
story is of the simplest kind, relating only how a lady 
lost her way in a wood, and, fulli|fk under the enchant- 
ments of C'onius, 11 son of Bacchus and (Mrce, was witlk 
some difficulty rescued and restored to her friends. 
Besides Conms and the k d v, the characters presented 
are her two brothers, an afhMiddnt spirit who puts on 
the guise of a slieifnerd, and Sahrinii, the goddess of the 
' Severn river. In the age following tliat in which Spenser 
spun his flue allegories, and Drayton ])er8oiiificd every 
wood and stream in the country, this union of ancient 
my tliology with British scenery, and the calling in of a 
river spirit for the protection of a heniglited young lady, 
would apjiear sufficiently rational. The first limctte 
(by Mr Stanfield) is designed to realise the ])aH8age near 
tlie conimeneement of the poem, in which the attendant 
spirit spi^aks of his errand la‘iiig to those exceptions 
from the common run of liuman beings wlio 

by cliiv steim tisplre 

To lay tliofr just liiinds fiii the fi^ildon key 
Thai tliu puj^iuo of cltirnity. 

Tlio scene is a hitidscape — a river flowing tlirongb 
forest scenery ; the spirit, in shepherd weiHls, is seen , 
leaning meditatively upon his crook, while in the back- 
gnaiial, tliroiigli tlu! glade, wc see the rahhle rout of 
Goiiiiis holding their nocturnal orgies by tondiliglit. In 
tlio spandrils are a cherub v'ceping and a fiend cxnlt- 
1 In tin; ]iocni, the spirit describes ('onius's birth 
a<i.i .bnrai'tcr, and bis haunting * this tract that fronts 
the lalliiig nun,’ for tbo ])ui*poKe of tempting weary tra- 
vellers to drink of his glass, when, 

iSiiiiii .*)H tlio putinii ivorkv, llioir liiiiiinn oouiitviinnco, 

Tlio l•l•HOlnllInlHV i»f tlio gods, is oliungod 

liilii sumo brutish fonii ol'n-oirtir lio:ir, 

Oi* oiiiioo or tigor, lu^, or bonrdod goat. 

All otlior purls roiiiiiiiiing ;is llio.^ wore; 

And tho.\. so ]iort«'i-t is tln-lr luiscvy. 

'Not oiioo porooiio thoir t'oiil flist'igiiromont, 

But bunst tlii-nihulvoH more ouiiiely thuii bofbro. 

The spirit announces his own fuiiutiou to bo the preser- 
vation of * any favoured of h^li dove' fi^mi Uie spells of 
this dungcTous deity. Coiniis then enters, and proposes 
^ to commeiiee his usual revels for the night; but pre- 
sently an interruption takes p1:ic(>, from the entrani*c of 
the lady, who, having been left for a while by her 
lathers, bad wundcred on through the forest till' thick 
night overtook her, and she had hccoine exhausted with 
fatigue. The second lunette (hy Air Gwiiis) ^presents 
her Btiuidiiig under an oak, saying, 

Tliis is till* placi*, ns well I may giKSH, 

'Wlirnco oven now tl»e tiiniiilt of riidn niirtli 
'Wuh rife, iind iwrfoct in iny listi'niim oar ; 

'\'ct nought hut singte d«irkiio*is do J liiid. 

'Whiit might tills ho ? A thousniid fnntiulos 
Ilcyrin to throng into my niomory. 

Of ualling «bn;K>s and liockoning shaduws dire. 

And airy tongiiOM that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shori's, and desert wildernesses. * 

Wat 1 dvoeiwMl, or did a sable cloud ^ 

Turn out her silver lining it) the night ? * * 

Comus is seen amidst the neighbouring foliage liateniiig 
to her soliloquy. In tlie sfuindrils, a seraph looks down 
with anguish, and a satyr with triumph. 

CtinniB aiqieariug liefore the lady ns an honest homely 
swain, the lady agrees to aeeept his hospitality ; aiui 
when tll€^y have left the stage, the two brotliers enter, 
to express their distfess at tlic loss of their sister. Some 




_ 1 

partsof their conversation betoken, in the Milton of six- 
and-twenty, what he was to become in Ills rijicr days. 


'Wisdom's /velf 

Oft seeks to sweet retired sulitudo. 

Where with her best nurse contemplation 
She plumes her foathi*rH, and lets grow her wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all ton riifllcd, ua^ sometimes impaired, 
lie that hiiH light within his own clear breast. 
May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright duy : 

Ilut he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 
Benighted ivalks under the mid-dny sun ; 
lynib^ In his own dungeon. * * 


Ro dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That wiicn a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thnuRiind liveried angels lackey her. 
Driving far ofl' each thing of sin and guilt, 
And in dear dream , and solemn vision, 

Toll lior of things that no gross oar can hear, 
1'iII oft converse with hcuvonly habitants 
Dogiti to cost a beam on th' outward shape, 
Thu unpolliitiMl temple of the mind. 

And turns it by degrees to the sours essence. 


Till hU bo made immortal. 



The attendant spir^, in liis shepherd dress, joins I 
them with inteUigcnce of their sister, of whom t^e three 
then proceed in quest. 

The iic^xt scene presents the lady sitting in ti palace, 
‘full of all manner of deliciousness,' while Coiiiiis tempts j 
her, the brutish rabble standing by. 'I'his is the sub- I 
ject of the third fresco (by Mr C. Leslie), the iireclso i 
point being that when the lady exclaims, 


ITonce with thy brewed enchantments, foul deceiver ! 

thou lietrayod my credulous iiinoeoiico 
With viMirod falsohnod and hiutit forgery ? 

Wore it n draft for Juno when she banquets, | 

I would not tohle thy treasonous uflur. I 

After a colloquy between the two, in whick Conms con- 
fesses hiiiiHolf foiled by her wonis, the brothers rush in 
with drawn swords, vTest his glass out of his linnd, and 
break it against the ground : liis rout make sign of re- 
sistance, Imt are all driven otT. The attendant spirit - 
then enters, and says, | 

What I have you let the false oiioliniilcT ’scape ^ J 

Oh, ye mistook ; jc should have snatched his w:uid 

And bound him fast. j 

This incident is the subject of two of the hinettes ; an | 
unlueky consequence of the artists liaving bcLMi left to < 
choose the subjects from the imein at their own disci'c- 
tioii. Fortunately, liowcver, they present tlie 8ul)jee.t ■ 
in styles so dissimilar, that no one at first sight could 
detect the identity. In Sir William Boss's picture, the 
hidy in her cliair forms the central figure, while the en- 
chanter is seen flying otf at the side from before an 
armed figure. In Mr Landseer's painting, we liave 
Comus's rabble iiresented most conspicuously, their ! 
aiiiinal beads airording a most ai>propriiitc subject fur ; 
the iieeuliiir genius of that artist. Comus, alarined at 
the appearance of the armed bnithers, receives ii Bac- 
ebante with a greylimind's head, who has thrown her- 
self n]nm his arm. The mixture of grotesque and ima- 
ginative ill this jiicture, and the union of tipsy stupidity ; 
and terror in the separate figures, render it by fur the . ■ 
most remarkable picture iu the series, though it cer- ! 
taiiily is far fnim being the most pleasing. . ' 

To return to the poem : the lady being fixed by cn- , | 
chantnient to her chair, it is necessary to call in the ; 
aid of tlie river goddess, Sabrina, who, having been duly ' 
invoked, rises {torn her cave, and says 1 1 


Brightest lady, look on me ; 

Thru I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pun 
1 have kept of precious cure. 

This is the subject ^ Mr Madise's firesco, which is 
marked by hU usual liveliness and brilliancy, profusion j 
of figures, and painstaking in their execution. The lady j 
sits in her chair, *in stony fetters fixed and motionless.* 
Sabrina and her attendant spirits hover around her. 
One nymph presents in a sliell tlie water of precious ; 
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oure, which Sabrina is about to sprinkle over the 'victim 
of cncliantmcnt The brothers and the star-browed spirit 
stand by. In the spaijdrils are two of the rabble rout 
loukiofi; down in affright * 

The lady, being now disenchanted, retuma with her 
friendly guardians to her father’s mansion, where she 
and her brothers arc presented to their parents by the 
spirit. 

Noble lord and lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight ; 

There behold, ao goodly grown, 

‘ Three fair branoheH of your own ; % 

lluiivon hath timely triced their youth, 

Tbclr faith, their patience, and their truth. 

Mr Dyco gives us this scene in a very pleasing pic^ 
turc, * graceful, simple, full of intelli^nco, and tlic 
colouring rich without trickery,’ according to a critical 
contemporary. In the connected spandrils are two 
guardian angels presenting crowns of white rosea and 
myrtle. In conclusion, the spirit flies to 

ITappy cllmre, that lio 
Wheru day nover shuts Sn eye, 

but first calling on mortals to follow virtue. She, he 
says, 

can teach ycm. how to climb 
ITighor than tho sphery obiino ; 

Or if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

Tlic two last lines, witli wliich the poem terminates, 
are the subject of the last fresco of tlie scries (by Mr 
KastMsc), where Virtue is represented fainting upon 
the high and rugged path, and succoured there hy a 
1 seraph; while Vice, represented by a serpent, is seen 
gliding away; a choir of angels leaning from the clmuk 
above, to receive the coming visitant. 

Having thus at some length given a description of 
the ciiief room, I proceed to the next, which may be 
cidlcd tho Scott Jioom, since its decorations wholly liear 
reference to the productions of that illustrious person. 
'I'he fimr sides of this aiiartment are painted in imita- 
tion of gray veined imirble, so exquisitely, tliat I only 
became aware of their not being real marble after I 
returned home. Hound tho upper portion of the walls 
runs a rich frieze, presenting three compartments on 
each side, the central one a bas-relief in white stucco 
on a blue ground, the side ones paintjugs of small size, 
representing views of places celebrated by 8cott. Here 
we have Melrose, Abbotsford, Loch Etive, Dryburgh 
Abbey, Craig Nethan, Ixx:h Awe, Aros Castle, and 
Wiudennerc Lake, painted by Mr E. W. Dallas from 
Mr Gruner’s sketches. In the ba.s-roliefi we have 
groups from the poems — Clara recognising Wilton on 
tho field of battle, Bruce raising his page from amidst 
the slain (these two by Mr Timbrell), William of Delo- 
raino taking the book from the magician's tomb, and 
Roderick Dhu overcome by the Knight of Snowdown 
(these last by Mr J. Bell). In eight lunettes ore as 
many scenes from the Waverlcy novels, the production 
of different artists, two of whom are, I understand, sons 
of the celebrated caricaturist (Doyle), who usually 
passes by tho name of H. B. Eight heads in white 
stucco, surrounded by arabesques in relief, represent as 
many of Scott’s heroines. This completes the list of 
figures, but not the whole ornaments of tlie room, foi'i 
the fiooring— not yet laid down— is chequered, and sur- 
rounded by a border of thistles, along with festoons of ‘ 
the various tartans of the Highland dans. Only one 
specimen of the tiles forming this pavement was shown 
when we visited the pavilion ; it contained the tartan 
of the Camerons, with the name of that dan inscribed 
npon it In 1745, this kind of doth was looked upon 
at court as a spell to raise fiends : in 1845, it is cherished 
in the most private domestic retreats of royally as a 
memorial of a romantic period of our national history. 
In a late visit to Hampton Court, I observed a picture 
equally indicative of change of times and of feelings ; 
namely, a portrait of the poor dd Chevalier taking his 


place among the other royal personages who figure in 
such profusion in that palace. 

The remaining small room is designed as an imitation 
of the style which prevails in the ancient city of Pompeii ; 
all the ornaments, friezes, and panels being suggested 
by, or accurately copied from, existing remains, except 
the coved ceiling, which is the invention of Mr Augus- 
tine Aglio. * This room,’ says Mrs Jameson, ‘ may bo 
considered as a very perfect and genuine example of 
classical domestic decoration, such as wo find in the 
buildings of Pompeii— a style totally distinct from that 
of the baths of Titus, which suggested to Hapliacl and 
his school the rich arabesque ornaments in painting and 
relief which prevailed in the sixteenth century, and 
which have been chiefly followed in the otlier two 
Tocims.* 

I spent fully two hours us pentsing the pavilion in all 
its varicxis parts, aifd yet left: it without having got 
all[)vo half way through its bewildfiriiig niinuti:c. Tlie 
work as a whole, and in its parts, lias been keenly cri-* 
ticised by those who assume the duty of warning the 
public against being too much plcasecl with hooks, pic- 
tures, and other productions of the finer intellect of our 
species. It lias, doubtless, some faults and infelicities, 
the want of liarmony l>eing, I think, the chief. Y(!t, 
taken as the first English attempt at such a style of 
decoration, and considering tlie merely iias(>cnt condi- 
tion of art in our country, I cannot lielji regarding tlie 
whole as creditable, and calculated to afibrd jileasiire 
to the exalted personages for whose use the little man- 
sion is designed. 


THE LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

BKCOND ARTICLE. 

The government were not unmindful of the services of 
our extraordinary heroine, and Mr Pox, J’itt’s successor 
in the premiership, sent to offer her a princely reward. * J t 
w'as,’ according to her ladyship’s account, ^ ns good as ten 
thousand pounds a-year to me. He was to make me 
I ranger of some park, with a house ; and then I wns to 
have a house in town ; and the rest was to be done in tlie 
I way they sliuffle those things through the public offices.* 
This splendid income Lady IIcstiT had the magnani- 
mity to refuse. Mr Ward was sent to endeavour to 
make her ladyship alter her determination. * I (old him 
that it was not from a personal disregard for ^Ir Pox 
that I refused ; because, when I asked Mr Pitt upon 
one occasion who was tl^ c«even>st man in England, ho 
answereu, “Jlir Pox;” but ns the world only knew Mr 
Pitt and Mr Pox as opposc^d to each other, I should ha 
considered as receiving henefits from Mr Pitt’s enemy. 
“You will live to repent your refusal,” said Mr Ward, 
1 answered him that might he, but that if he talked^for 
a ycarj* ho never would alter my resolution.’ On liis 
deathbed, however, Mr Pitt had written a request to 
the king that she should be allowed a pension ; and her 
name was eventually placed on the pension-list for 
L. 1:^00 per annum. 

With this and some small fhmlly property, another 
woman wouli? have retired, and heoome the ornament, 
^r perhaps the oracle, of a smaller s/iiere than that in 
whidi she had liitherto moved ; but Lady Hester, though 
she made on a|teinpt of tlic kixfd. could not persevere 
in it She took a house in Montague Square. * But,’ 
she would say, ‘ a poor gentlewoman, doctor, is the 
worsu thing in the world. Not being able to keep a 
carriage, how was I to go out ? If I used a hadeney- 
coach, some spiteful person would be sure to mention it : 
— “ Wiio do you tlij^iik I saw yesterday in a hacikney- 
coach? 1 wonder where she could be driving alone, 
down those narrow streets?” * • 
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IcjitliiT Rtockin^, 'which slipped info yellow slippers or 
papouchcs. This completed her costume ; and although 
it WHS, in f}u:t, that ot'^a IHirkish gentleman, the most 
fastidious prude could *not^ have found anj’thing in it 
uidKicoming a woman, except its association, as a matter 
of habit, with the male sex.’ 

In the land of her adoiition, Lady Hester became 
much mixed up with the affairs of pashas and princes : 
among these, as already mentioned, her nearest neigh- 
hour 'w^as Emir Besh^r, prince of the Dnizcs, and with 
him she luid most to do. At a remote period, the unccs- 
'tors of this treacherous man had migratcih from the 
neighbourhood of AlecciU Their origin was noble, and 
the family reached to great consideration in Mount 
Lebanon, and stamped him who sprung from it as* 
.*111 emir, or prince. Tliougli a Moliommedan born, 
he occasionally professed Christianity ; but never was 
a man guilty of mure barbarities. He became Lady 
Hester's determined enemy; but she was not a M'oman 
to be frightened, and openly cultivated, notwithstand- 
ing, the friendship of his rivid, the Sheikh Beshvr; 
nny, she oven sent to liini iiitjglent messages, calling 
him * dog and monster.' On one occasion *one of the 
Kriiir Beshyr's people canic on some message to her, 
but. liefore he entered her room, laid by his pistols 
and his sabre, which, in Turkey, these tnyriiiidona 
always w'i‘ar on their persons, i^ady Hester's maid 
whispered to her what the man was doing, ivhon her 
ladyship, calling him in, bade him gird on his arms 
again. “ J3on't think I’m afraid of you or your master,” 
she said; “yoji may tell him I don't care a fig for his 
]K)iso'M — I know not what fear is. It is for him, and 
those who serve him, to tremble. And tell the Emir 
Khulyl (the Emir Beshyr's son), that if he enters my 
doors, I’ll stab him — my jicople shall not shoot him, hvl 
I will stab him — I, with iny own hand.” 

‘Lady Hester, after relating this to nyp, thus pro- 
ceeded : — “ The lieast, as I spoke to him, w*aB so terri- 
fied, doctor, that he trembled like an a^n leaf, and I 
(ould have knocked him down with a feather. The 
man told the Emir Beshyr my ii;iswcr ; for there was a 
tailor at work in the next room, who saw and heard liim, 
and spoke of it afterwards. The emir puffed such a puff 
of smoke out of his pipe when my message was delivered, 
and then gut up and walked out.” ’ 

Emir Beshyr, it appears, is lunv more than eighty-four 
years old, and has been compelled to hy more than three 
or four times from his principality to Egypt, having, 
on many occasions, wdth difficulty escaped the vengeance 
of three sueexiSBive pashas of Acre, who, for his treason- 
able practices, sought his head. In his last tliglit, it is 
susjiected that he laid the plan with Mahomet All for 
the invasion of Syria, which Ibrahim Baslia subsc- I 
qnently undertook. The Druzes, of whom he is the 
emir, are a warlike people, hardy, accustomed to fatigue, 
and to the use of arms, living in villages difficult of ; 
access and easily capable of defence, the houses being . 
of stone. Besides the Druzes, there is a race of Chris- I 
tians, known as the Maronite population, whose villa^ 
cover that part of the chain of Mount Lebanon which 
runs behind Tripoli as far as Ciilat el Mcdyk, and the 
plain of Accar, where a narrow defile occurs, through 
whicli there is a communication between the plains of 
Acciir and the Bkaa, which is the plain thi^ divides 
l^ebanon and Ante-Lebanun. Beyond this acflle thei 
mountain rises into a lofty chain, running towards 
Latakia, and there dwell the Ansorcas, the Ishmaclites, 
and some other races. In connexion with those 
lociUities we have the following important narrative, 
explanatory of events which are evenwiow acting there, 
and with which the columns of the daily papers fre- 
quently teem. * 

‘ By arrangements, supposed to have been previously 
made between the emir and Ibrahim Pasha, and in 
order thaf it might look as if the emir was taken tbtally 
by surprise, one fine night in the summer several 
regiments of Ibrahim Pasha's troops were marched from 
Acre, Saydo, and Tripoli, on one side, and from Da- 


mascus and Baalbec on the other, ao aa tn arrive at 
Bledyn (the emir's palace), at l)air-cd-kamar (the chief 
town), and at all the other important points of ](loint 
licbaiion preciacly on the same day, and, ns nearly as 
{mssible, precisely at the same hour.' Either tliat the 
time hod been well chosen, inasmuch ns the Druzes 
were then employed in harvesting and other agri- 
cultural labours, or else tlic plan had been so laid as to 
insure succiess and to preclude resistance; the result 
was, that the mountain was taken possession of without 
firing a gun. The Emir Beshyr, acknowledged to be 
the most consummate and pc^dious hypocrite of 
modem times, played his part so*ircU, and feigned such 
great trepidation and alarm when two regiments 
marched into the courtyard of his palace, that Tic per- 
suaded his household, his minister, and the Dnize people 
in succession, that he wasllic victim of tlie stratagem 
as mucli AS they werd themselves.’ 

The Druzes thus betrayed were of course treated with 
indignity : the whole of Syria also was thereby defen etdess. * 
Nothing was more likely' than such conduct to excite 
Lady Hester’s spleen and activity. Meantime, the 
spirit of the Druzes was not broken ; though they fled 
from Afonnt Ijcbanon to the Horan, where they'were 
joined by Bedouin Arabs, who hover round that quarter. 
The part that Lady Hester took was charot^tcristic. 

‘ When Ibrahim Pasha made so easy a conquest of 
the mountain, a word fell from his mouth which, if 
ever the Druzes succeed in expelling him, may bo said 
to have been the cause of liis reverses. lie is’rcported 
to have exclaimed from his divan, when the news of 
the entire occup*ation of Mount Lebanon, without firing 
a single shot, was brought to iiim, “What! those dogs 


‘ What ! those dogs 


of Druzes had not a single bullet for us !” This little 
sentence was Tetnated to I^ady Hester, and not long 
afterwards a Druze of some note came to pay her a 
visif'. As he entered the room, she abruptly addressed 
him in the same words. “Dog of a Druze! tvhat! 
hadn’t you one single bullet for Ibrahim I'usha ?” — and 
then, with a sort of sansastic pity, diluted on Ibrahim 
Pasha’s exultation over them. She made it a byword 
among her servants ; and not a Druze came near the 
house but he w'as saluted with, “ Dog of a Druze ! what ! 
had not you a single bullet for the pasha ?” 'i'o people 
connected with Ibrahim Pasha's government she told 
the same story, seemingly as if in praise of the pashu’s 
bravery, who loved war so much that he could not bear 
an easy and bloodless conquest, even thougli to his own 
advantage. In every quarter, through every diannel, 
the pasha’s saying was echoed in the Druzes' cars; 
and his followers, thinking it an anecdote that told well 
for their master, ncver^c.iusidered that it rankled in 
the bosoftiB d tli^^nizes, who, stung to the ('.ore by 
these cutting wox^, swore never to sleep until the hour 
of vengeance came.’ * 

The hour of vengeance did come ; nor has it, as we 
majj' see from the doily papers, yet passed. Lady Hester 
fo^saw and promoted the Druze insurrection. OnAhe 
first outburst, she exclaimed, *I don’t fear; I would 
thiw all my doors open if the Druzes were on the out- 
sidcyfand shdUld not be afraid that anybody would touch 
me y tihe wu, no doubt, moved also by fanatical feel- 
ings : this is indicated by a dream in which she be- 
lieved, and in which the dreamer had seen a hand 
wa'ving over Imr head, and several crowned heads hum- 
bled befose her— interpreted, of course, to mean the 
flatness that, at this juncture, she thought awaited 
hex. It was thus she cxixicted that she should be re- 
lieved of all lig^ debts and disappointments. Most of 
these events, too^ she connected srith the Secxtnd Advent, 
in which doctrine she was a believer, and looked upon 
herself os the Woman desiderated by the St Simonians 
and the Freemasons. Many of them, she said, had 
been sent as spies on her actions. It was therefore 
-with * feverish greediness* that ‘ she received aU reports 
of insurrections, revplts, and political changes. Even 
her servants know ner weakness on these points,’ and 
ccMistantly took advantage of it * She lookra then for 
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StanlAjpc had benn more conventional in her tastes and 
habits, she would never have become the subject of Dr 
M.’s memoirs — she would have died without celebrity, 
as she might have lived without reproach. 

'affability. 

It was a happy saying of the half-civilised New Zea- 
lander, when apologising for the rather vehement elo- 
quence of his untutored brother, * that his mouth vdis 
great because his heart was warm.’ In other words, the 
savage was of a frank, generous, and open nature. Had 
he bi^n a sulky, morose barbirian, he would have drawn 
hit doak up to his clan, and met the white man with 
frowns instead of words, or slunk away to the forest ; a 
cunning, selfish barbarian, only intent on presents of 
muskets and tobncc-o, and he would have cringed and 
touched noses till he had nithed the expected donor into 
libcrali^ ; or a treacherous g^Avagb, and he would have 
brought pigs and pcflatocs, pprejui the mat, and lighted 
Hho fire for the stranger against whom, during slot^p, he 
hod determined to raise the tomahawk. But he liad 
a warm heart, and therefore he shook hands, talked, 
whooped, and danced — shook hands, talked, and whooped 
again. * Ilis mouth was great because his heart was 
warm.' The same attribute obtains among every cliiss 
of people — enlightened as well as barbarian ; only 
amongst the former it is known by the more familiar 
and less figurative term — Affability. 

Tliongh literally signifying the disposition to talk to, 
or converse with, affability is totally distinct from gar- 
rulity. A garrulous pcrcon is ever chattering cither from 
vanity of some fancied jiequireniont, or for the mere 
gratification of a gossiping propensity. There is no 
g(>m*rosity nr nobleness of sentiment iii bis talk ; no re- 
flection or feeling wliieh you can associate with any 
amiable quality oithcr of licafl or of heart. In fa(d, lie 
speaks more the less he thinks, and, like n shallow briKik, 
niakesr'alMhe greater noise that there is no breadth or 
volume in the source whence his chattering proceeds. 

I Tie is an annoyance and hindranec to every one, inun- 
dating them with talk, without respect to time, situa- 
tion, or nei’asion. lie wouUl much rather that he was 
' listened to only by great people; but, failing these, 
he will stick like a limpet to any one forbearing, or 
weak enough to grant him an audience. The ' indeed,’ 
‘ very goiMi,' and ‘ ah, really,’ wliich the listener mcont 
as conclusive interjeetions, the chatterer mistakes for 
in(*eiitive8, and so proceeds with iiuTcaacd volubility. 
Nay, the direct ‘ so I have heard,* or ‘ 1 don’t care for that,’ 
has no power to obstruct the current uf his words : lie 
ratber glories in a little interference, that be may have 
the pleasure of placing the maUiT in what he conceives 
to be an entirely new light. Be the listencPs ga^ or sad, 
exulting over success or sorrowing 'under some severe 
pfivation, it is all one to the chatterer *, he has no mors 
apprcfuation of their feelings than if he had been a 
speaking automaton. Not so with the affable man tflie 
addsisses this or that one, because he acts from the itv- 
pulses of a frank, generous, and brotherly nature, tfllkh^ 
is an unmistakeable import in his words, h^veyer &w; 
nay, bis very air and manner would amply interprenliis 
feelings, tliough his words were altogetlfer wantmg. 
This gift of affability has no special haiikq 'ings after nie 
titled or great. Its morning salute or w^^atlier remkrk 
comes ill tones as frank and kindly to the pauper as to 
the peer, perhaps more so, as considerimous arise in 
connexion with the former to which the feelings of the 
affable are peculiarly alive. Open and generous as is 
this disposition of affabilit}', it knows tliqlt the tones of 
hilarity are as bitterness to the mourner, and that con- 
dolence is not for the individual boisterous with joy. 
The affable man has a head to perceive as well as a heart 
to feel, and thus he knows when, where, and to whom 
to address his conversation. No one ever wished that 
he shoold say one word less, or felt for a moment as if 
be omdd have bowed him from his p^aencc. 

As afikhUity has nothing in cominoii with garrulity, 


so it is far removed from cMiuiousness. The officious 
man elbows himself forward where his presence is often 
the least desired ; and tenders his questionable services 
in coses where such offers ai^ a positive rudeness :ijid an- 
noyance. In company, conv&sation is absolutely diniggcd 
with his opinions ; and he questions with such iiertina- 
city, that one would imagine he had received the com- 
mission of coiifcBsor-gcnerol to society. He is ever 
obtruding on other people’s business, on the plea of ten- 
dering Rssistance; and his advice follows so rapidly, 
that it would seem all other men were dolts, and he the 
only one enable of directing them. To be sure officious^- 
ness often ^uanifests itself where it cannot possibly have 
any personal object to serve, and where it is evidently 
the result of vanity, or of a want of power to discrimi- 
•nate iHJtween what is strictly private, and what is the 
legitimate object of a friendly interest. The affable 
man is never at fault in this respect. He has a delicate 
perception of where he shall or shall not present him- 
self; and his generous courtesy often renders him a 
ivelcome visitor, under circumstances which would lie 
absolutely exclusive of other individuals, flc is frank, 
l)ceaiisc it is his natiare to be so, but his generosity 
teaches him what is due toothers ; lienee he is ncverfouiid 
obtruding. Oiliciousness is an oflence, a characteristic 
of mind, which impinges on others ; affability a virtue, 
which apiicars chiefly ns flowing from its po.ssessor. In 
the one case we look uprin society ns the sufferors, in 
the other we admire the amiable gifts of the individual. 
'J’he affable man converses freely on subjects wliich he 
may approach, maintaining all the wliilc a proper dc;- 
fercn(>e for the opinions of others. Ills 9,»titi,Mients are 
expressed without any semblance of o])inion.ati7l&ncss ; 
and though approaching and approachable in every re- 
sjKTt, there is none of that interference and counsel- 
ttndoring which renders the officious so insufllTablc. 

Again, affability, though implying a frank, courteous, 
and kindly demeanour. Inis nothing to do with imper- 
tinent familiarity. I’rocecding upon the idea, that it is 
only from members of the same family, and from the 
most intinuyte acquaintances, that wc are to permit fanii- 
liarity, there can be nothing so objectionable in ordinary 
behaviour as this characteristic^ Your familiar man 
is quite ns intimate with you on the occasion of your 
second mq|||ting, as though he had been your brother or 
bosom companion. He tlinists his arm into yours with 
an air of easy assurance, takes you by the button, or 
slaps your shuuldor, calls you by your Christian name, 
whicli, if John, he is sure in a few seconds to faniiliiirisu 
into Jack; congratulates, condoles, or questions you on 
matters so strictly personal, that you are really at a loss 
whether to pity him for his stupidity, or kick him for 
his impudence. Affability never offends on this score. 
It is the emanation of a manly sensibility, discharging 
itself in society freely and generously, yet without over- 
stepping the bounds of the strictest politeness. The 
affable man can converse, or can be conversed with, on 
the occasion of his first meeting, with the most perfect 
freedom, can render the stage-coach or steamboat agree- 
able by his obliging and intelligent demeanour ; and this 
too without appearing at the end of the journey in any 
other light than that of a pleasant stranger. You may 
meet him five times or fifty times, he will be the same 
' res})ectful acquaintance— the same frank and buoyant 
conversatimist, who feels that he owes the duty ol 
Hicerful words to his fellow-meu — a debt wliich he can 
^rfeetly well discharge, without transfpessing the limits 
rof a merely general rdation. Nay, it is this very gene- 
rality of feding, this truly cosmopolite spirit of social 
frankness, that carries him beyond officiousness and fii- 
milinrity. In the light of kindness, every man stands in 
the same relation to him ; and it is a littleness of which 
he has no conception, to drop from the broad princiide 
of broUicrly recognition to that of personal intermed- 
dling. ^ ^ 

It is Sometimes objected by a certain narrow-minded 
I set, Uiat the practice of affability tends to lessen the re- 
I Bpect of their subordinates ; in other woids^ interns 
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ferer with that self-devotion, patience, and afihction, 
which bdong to the heroism of private life. Tenderly 
attaclied to each other, the minds of both were sobered 
dowli from youth's giddiness by that which had been 
a mutual grief; •and even when Time, the healer, had 
worked its cure, they looked on the world with different 
eyes, difihrent wishes, different expectations, from those 
of their untroubled days. They determined to live for 
each other only, and, several years before this little 
Btory opens, they chose Laurel Cottage for their resi- 
dence. « 

If 1 am too minute in skqjching the incidents which 
had moulded such /limple characters as theirs, the 
reader will bear with it, because it is only by remem- 
bering the quiet course of their latter years, and the toneJ 
of feeling — so averse to change — which prevailed in the ‘ 
little town, that he can , understand the perplexities 
which come upon its inhlLbitants. A wor^ must be 
said about HartsdiJe itsclfT Tradition attributes* the 
• name to some romantic incident of a hart escaping 
thither from the hunters, one of whom lost his life in at- 
tempting to follow it down a ravine. The spot is shown 
by the learned to the curious to this day. Situated in a 
beautiful valley of one of the midland counties of £ng< 
land, and distant alxiut twelve miles from a cathedral 
city, Uartsdale, though it boasts a market once a-wcek, 
and enumerates other privileges which help to constitute 
a town instead of a village, is a place to which change 
and improvements for some time travelled but slowly ; 
and tills, although in the ‘old times’ of fiery red, bright 
blue, and blinding yelJow stage-coaches, no fewer than 
ten of these machines mssed down the High Street in 
the course of the day. ' Hut alas ! they passed, or sel- 
dom indeed stopped to cast y^n the barrenness one 
particle of news. Yet stay 1 The ‘telegraph,’ moving 
with a four-horse jiowcr at the rate of eight miles an 
hour, did in those golden days change horses at the White 
HarV iitq, and consequently and naturally the Telegraph 
wa^ voted by the Uartsdalians to be the safest, quickest, 
finest, and everyway most desirable vehicle on the 
r^. From the drwer or passengers of the Telegraph 
a mqirscl of news sometimes fell, like a cjumb to the 
hungry; but the mail even dropped the letter-bag 
without stopping ! Nevertheless I have a firm convic- 
tion that the circumstance of the town lying in a road 
through which ten coaches per day, to difierent parts of 
the kingdom, must pass, had been a pride, a pleasure, 
and an attraction, not to be estimated by those who, 
from their proximity to populous places, have rather an 
aversion than otherwise to the sound of wheels. 

Hut a new era was at hand; within the last two 
years the railways hod intruded on Uartsdale: those 
moral arteries which, traversing 4^ingCom from 
end to end, carrying intelligence^! all sorts to and 
Yrom its mighty heart, and so removing prejudices, jea- 
lousies, and enmities, are destined to prove among those 
triumphs of science which bless and regenerate inun- 
knd. But the little community, not clear-sightSi or 
long-sighted enough to TOrceive all these ud^aiwgeB, 
and full of local pride and present interests Bawn|^liing 
hut the petty inconveniences and pemonul iiuuries 
attendant on the changes of the time, ^ne by oi\) the 
stage-coaches dropped away, just in ppportion i 
now lines in the neighhoimng countL^ were thrown 
open. No longer could the schoolmistfess dismiss hcruj 
little fiock without reference to clock or (un-dial, know-4 
ing full well that when the horn of t^*l>efiance' faigc 
coach was sounded, it must be one o'clock. No longer 
could the grocer’s wife regulate her spouse's dinner- 
hour by the appearance of ‘ Lightning^ on the brow of 
the liilL The proud Defiance lay humbled to the 
dust, wheelless and degraded, in a coochmaker’s yard, 
preparatory to being chopp^ up for firewood; and 
Lightning was extinct, or departed no one knew 
wfaitlier. At last a pert new -stuccoed station was 
erected wiUiin three miles of tlm town, and the en- 
croaching iron enemy thu9 brougnt as it were to their 
very dw. £Ten the Telegraph— their own dear 


Tdegraph — that had been Vue to them through all, 
showed symptoms of desertion. Yet what could it do, 
poor thing? It died very hard. Day after day it 
drove through Ihe town ivitUbut a single passenger ; 
then the four horses were reduced to two ; and, finally, 
so convinced were the Hartsdallans that it had ‘ done 
all which it became a coach to do’ in the maiiitenancc 
of its existence and its dignity — so clearly did they per- 
ceive tliat it was vanquished only by the stem power 
of a resistless foe — that though tears were shed at the 
annonneement that it too had found its ‘occupation 
gone,' pi^y was bestowed upon the proprietor and 
coachman, instead of the torrent of reproach which had 
been showered on the heads of the earlier deserters. 

And now the blow had fallen — Hartsdale was with- 
out a coach! And it must he acknowledged that 
several inconveniences were the result. Not only did 
the Misses Gunning feel lonely and desolate, now that 
they could no longer start to their window h^f-a-dozen 
times a-day to Khold a coach-load of dusty or mud- 
bespattered travellers, but whenever they themselveB 
made an excursion of ji few miles — it scarcely mattered 
in which direction — a calamity fell on them, to which 
custom brought no reconciling feelings. Their elderly 
man-servant Peter, in addition to his care of the gar- 
den, was groom to, and driver of, a stout horse, to which 
was ordinarily attached a low phaeton. The body of tlio 
carriage only held the two ladies conveniently — though 
there were many persons who thought there was abun- 
dant room for a third — but the seat beside the driver 
was one surely open for lawful competition. Now that 
there were no coaches to take them 8hd!l1.'V'>.gg9. what 
Cfmid people poBBGBsing neither carriages nor horses 
do but — beg the use of them from their more fortu- 
janatc neighbours? Sometimes — ^if the weather were 
doubtful there was the readier plea — there came a 
courteous qiessage at hreakfast-time to ask, *if the 

Misses Gunning were going into C that day, would 

they be so very kind as to give Mr So-and-so a scat 
beside Peter? or if they were not going to use the 
phaeton any day that week, he would consider it a 
particular obligation if they would lend it to him. 
Mrs So-and-so hod heard that tlieir darling Eleanor, 
at school seven miles off’, had fallen down and hurt 
her wrist, and she was so anxious to see her — cross 
roads — ^no conveyance — a thousand apologies,' &c. &c. 

Now, the dear old ladies had the kindest hearts in 
the world— heafts so kind that their humanity ex- 
tended to the brutes ; and they plainly perceived that 
ttic position of their horse Tartar was ceasing to bo 
the enviable one it had long been considered. A 
council was held, to which Peter was called ; and lie, 
judging, as he said, by tlie manner in which Tartar 
threw l>a(;k his ears, cither when lie started with an 
unusual load or took up a stray pedestrian on the way, 
was of opinion that the horse could not stand it. Alas! 
alas! many a time the ladies deprived themselves of 
their accustomed ride to oblige an acquaintance, stipu- 
lating always, however, that Peter should drive, on 
which occasions he took care that Tartar ahoold neitlier 
go too far nor too fast 

And now another disturbance was coming, like an 
avalanche, upon Hartsdale. The railway had brought 
so niaqy strangers to the spot, that its ‘capability* 
and ‘ rerourccs' were perceived and acknowleoj^d. It 
was thought a pity that the clear and rapid stream, 
which fiowed like a girdle half round its sheltering 
hills, should sink into the navigable river, which nearer 
to the ocean it fed, without fulfilling some useful des- 
tiny — Bomethingtmore important, if less poetical, than 
laving the grac^ul willows which overhung its waters. 
In fact, rumour said that a great capitalist was in treaty 
for some land, and that a paper mill would be erect^ 
in the valley. The idea of a newspaper to support what 
secimsd the tottering interests of Hartsdale wAs certainly 
a bold one, and its establishment was a proof what great 
things determined perseverance may accomplish. Mr 
Elliot was the apothecary of the place, but fortunately 
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fbr him he posseBsed lome private property, for really 
the Hartsd^ians were bo remarkably healthy that it Ib 
very probable his gentle ^wife and roBy children would 
have fared something worse Mian they did. Fortunate, 
too, was it in another Bense; for his labours were so 
light, that they afforded him abundant leisure fur the 
cultivation of a literary taste, which it was said had 
descended to him thus: — His grandfather had, in the 
brilliant days of his contemporary Haylby, contributed 
verses to the Gentleman's Magazine, which same effu- 
sions, though published anonymously, were registered 
in the family archives as his ; albeit certain d-itics of 
the time had attributed them to the immortal bard 
before mentioned. His immediate progenitor had once 
had the honour of dining in company with Byron — had 
even Bpoken to and shaken hands with him. Whereon 
it was supposed he took the infection of poesy ; for 
immediately on his return home, he, being very much 
in love with the lady who ultimately became Mr Elliot’s 
honoured mamma, did indite to her sundry verses or 
stanzas, which were deemed in themselves so admirable, 
and every way worthy of preservation, that they were, 
on tlie occasion of the marriage, which took place soon 
afterwards, placed beside the celebrated printed extracts 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine. In the present Mr 
Elliot the propensity had been more strongly and de- 
cidedly developed : he had liecn a poet from lus youth; 
was quite accustomed to see himself in print ; had thrice 
sent verses to the very editors who now treated his prose 
communications with so much neglect, which verses had 
been thcn^jgmmotcd to a place in the Poets* Corner 
of their .'^sipeHtivc journals ; and had absolutely published 
a pamphlet on some political topic — forget ivhat — ^in 
whicli he took great interest. 

It was now discovered that Mr Elliot must have been 
intended by nature for a newspaper editor, an opinion 
in wliich, it must be confessed, he was not sUw to join. 
And yet what a mighty weight of business fell on his 
shoulders! Wliat consultations, whut meetings, what 
tea-parties were there, before even a name could be 
decided on ! At last, and by almost universar consent, 
* The Ilartsdale Vindioator’ was adopted as a title that 
would express the championship, which was undertaken 
most completely. But when it was known to all the 
ar:tivG spirits of the place, and to at least two-thirds of 
the llartsdalians in general, that Mr Elliot was self- 
■‘ippointed to the cares and difliculties editing * their 
paper,’ it all at once occurred to him that an air of 
mystery was customary in these important literary 
offices. The majestic editorial wb ought to be a con- 
cealing visor, as well as an Achilles’ shield, from behind 
which the champion should hurl the arrows of honest 
indignation. Mr Elliot knew himself to be but mortal: 
how could he be sure to resist the beseechings of friends, 
or the workings of party interests, if his privacy were 
to be invaded by open iietitions ? How could he ana- 
thematise a railway, when his dearest friend confided to 
him that he held many shares tlierein ? How could he 
utterly extinguish the spreading light of a new book, 
on the title-page of which appeared his name, * with the 
author’s kindest regards ?’ It was not to be thought of. 
No; the strictest incognito must be preserved; and 
forthwith the editor of the Vindicator was spoken of as 
a mysterious shade : indeed hints were thrown out (the 
llartsdalians would not have told a dovmright fib for 
the world) of two or three of these incorporeal person- 
ages teing rolled into one. It was almost, if not alto- 
I gether impossible, Mwy said, that one person could man- 
I age such an affair. A variety of style was indispensable. 
Departments of politics, litemtnre, soiencJl, and art> were 
spoken about as things requiring each an Atlas shoulder 
for its support; and any confirmation of another’s opi- 
nion beyond the nod or the shake of a head, was 
looked upon as an act of high treason. Of course there 
was a litUc tnot, including the Misses Gunning, Major 
Stukcly, and Louisa Somers, who owned to ea^ other 
that they knew all about it. 

The directing mental influence being thus decided 


on, and contributions of varions sorts having been 
received, and accepted or rejected with due forms and 
proper courtesy, some duller and more matter-of-lSsct 
details came under disenssion. As the little knot in- 
cluded tho chief * proprietors’ of the work, they were 
consulted on the size of the prmccted paper, and the 
manner of printing it. One timid spirit suggested that 
it should be printed at the cathedral city, which was 
the capital of the county; but his single voice was 
drowned in the exclamations of disapprobation which 
escaped from the others, at a suggestion so derogatory 
to the proper dignity of all. file circumstance of Harts- 
dalo not possessing a printing-pres^iF within the circle of 
its entire domain, was one of no importance ; or rather, 
Ach a fiict brought to light m'os only a reason they 
should more quickly rid themselves of a reproach so 
suggestive of barbaric darkneu^ And I do not think the 
community "ivill easily forge/thc day pn which the car- 
rier’s* cart brought in the dingy apparatus — a second- 
hand press, which had seen considerable service — whose 
destiny it vras to usher forth tho first number of the 
glorious Vindicator. Old and young, rich and poor, 
rushed forth to get a peep at it ; and although the bells 
were not set ringing, I know fnany persons thought the 
omission very culpable. 

The first number at length appeared, in all the im- 
portance of eight pages, three columns each. The title 
was printed on a flourishing scroll, and beneath it was 
seen a Shakespeare mc^tto. The leading article treated 
temperately but firmly on the injuries the llartsdalians 
had endured, were suffering, and ifere likely to receive, 
from divers daring intruders on tkeir rights and privi- 
leges. The local intelligence, on which considerable pains 
had been bestowed, was of a fair average quality, and 
that was all that coma be expected. Louisa Somers — 
who would not write one line in opposition to what she 
felt were coming improvements, but who dared nutlet 
become their defender, knowing well that to attaAcpm- 
judices violently is the way to strengthen them — fiiU 
contributed an amusing column of gossip about a rece^ 
visit to thcmctrui^lis, and which everybody, who was nog 
in the secret, attributed to a London correspoiidcnt 
somebody else had written a punning poem on the Ruin 
of the County, taking for his text certain fragments of 
brick and stone, said to be the remains of on ancient 
castle, but turning the word with punstcrial dexterity 
to the miseries which threatened their hearths and 
homes. Altogether, the Ilartsdale Vindicator was pro- 
nounced a neat and interesting paper. A copy was 
sent to Sir George, the memlwr, who instantly sub- 
scribed for a twdvemonth’s supply; and the early 
numbers went eff capitaHy, for most of the Harts- 
dalians tool# scvSMfeii^ send to distant friends. If the 
truth must be owncd^iowever, the sale was not such as 
to promise au increase of revenue to the proprietors ; 
and though friends flattered, strangers often applauded, 
and fogs at any rate were silent, there were drawbacks 
on th^ignity of proprietorship and the joys of editoriaf 
auth(^y.« The intorval of a montli between the num- 
bers a lonmonc, and mischief of a grave kind was 
often djne bcfoi%the Vindicator had an opportunity of 
raisinfpts voice jb defence of good old customs. Exca- 
vationAwere mad and lines hud down, with alarming 
rapidly : a tall chimney was already showing itself, 
sabming, at a littw distance, to grow up foot by foot from 
the rich foliage imich skirted the river ; till it was soon 
eWent that, be^ the end of the next summer, the 
paper-mills would be in fiiU operation. 

All looked on witli terror and dismay, except Louisa 
SoroerE, the curate's sister, who ventured sometimes to 
own she thouglit it possible much good might arise from 
the seeming evil. But then Louisa was not a Hartsdalian 
bom or bred, and so her eccentric notions were looked 
upon with some leniency. And yet she must have loved 
Ilartsdale very much I think ; and certainly the poor 
of tho place luved her i^t dearly, notwithstanding her 
heterodox opinions. Possessed of a pmall fortune, just 
enough fer lady-liko iudependenoeb* and no mofe* 
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preferred the useful life she fashioned for herself, as mis- 
tress of her brother's quiet home, to all the vanities and 
vexations she might have found amid the gaieties of the 
mefropolis, where the remainder of the family resided. 
But she was one of those young women, to whose lists 
1 would fondly hope each year odds many, who believe 
that, whether high or low their station, they have duties 
to perform in the world .apart from mere selfish gratifica- 
tions, and who would blush to declare what 1 iiave twice 
heard gravely said, * I liavc only to get up in the morn- 
ing and amuse myself .all dsiy !* Jxmisa found some- 
thing sweeter than amusqpicnt in tlic performance of 
the active duties Bhq.had marked out for fierself, or per- 
haps, more properly siicakiiig, had lallcii into. She 
had made the great discovery, that it is truer benevo^ 
Icnce to assist the poor to heli) tlnmisclves, than to be- 
stow on them gold and sijver ; and though sonic i)eox>lc 
thought it ii great inconsisi^iMKi}^ the fact rcynains, that 
she Would ofUm gkre out dresses of her own to be vaado 
by the chief dressmaker of Ilartsdale, at the very time 
that b])C was devoting nioriiiiig afior morning to pa- 
tiently instructing the children of t lie poor in the mj's- 
tcrics of tlic needle and the thimble, in which she was 
a great adcfit. Not that she neglected to perform the 
Christian duties of visiting the sick and feeding the 
hungry, but her chief aim in all her exertions was to 
instruct the young, and urge thcni to habits of self-de- 
peiidcnec. And, alas! to own the truth, the poor of 
Ilartsdale were very numerous and very wretched; 
they were of that low dass with whom beggary is lield 
to be no shame. 

‘ And, Martha,’ saie Miss Somers one morning to her 
servant, as, with only v garden bonnet to shade her from 
the sun, and wearing a simple morning dress, which 
nevertlieless was nnyUiing but ui^econiing, she stood^ 
in the garden opposite the open laundry window — 

* Martha, I have promised the widow Forster’s girls that 
tli^xii^iil liave the benefit of seeing you iron to-day. 
yj» know you arc the best clcar-starehcr in the town, 
ml J daresay they will be here directly. 1 had to 
'^a’ihe them, it is true, by ofiering to pay them for tlicir 
RMkigtaiicc ; but take cure you let tlicm touch only such 
things as they cannot spoil. Toor things, they are 
sadly * 

But at this moment Louisa stopped, for, happening to 
turn round, she perceived a gentleman, a stranger, just 
at her elbow. 

‘Vour pardon, m.ailam, for this intrusion,’ lie cx- 
elaiined, removing his hat with an air of perfect good- 
breeding ; * but ns neither iiiy groom nor 1 could dis- 
cover the Ixill, I have left my horse with him, and 
ventured to enter at a side gate which 1 found open. I 
have the honour of heariiig^i lcttL'^,r^intr|(liietion to 
Mr Somers,’ he added, * and feel alfmist sure that 1 have 
tlie pleasure of addressing his sister.’ 

Miss Somers led the way to tlic drawing-room, which 
in the curate’s cottage vras not very distant from the 
Iguiidry, but where books, drawings, and musical in- 
Btruinents. jiroclaimed that the young niisti^ss Aund 
time to cultivate the refinements of life, as wlU/is dis- 
(‘hargelts useful active offices. The stfangrrC as ^Ir 
Fercival, who had recently purchased /ne laud W the 
water’s edge, and was erecting papX'- mills tlf.rcon. 
liouisa was not at nil alarmed at he^ isitor, ikC even 
surprised to find him a handsome aw very agrceabj|* 
person; though it is pretty certain thd|IIartsdaliaiis in 
general entertained much such a noti^ of him as chy^ 
dren deeply read in fairy tales may be supposed to do of 
ail ogre. 

‘ From the few words I accidentally overheard,’ said 
Mr Fercival, after chatting for a while on several more 
general topics, * 1 feel sure that in Miss Somers I shall 
find no opponent to my views and wishes. You have 
discovered that the mere donation of money and food 
to the poor is but one way to increase wiiperisin, by 
dastroying nil feelings of 8elf-re8pc>ct and self-reliance. 
I toeM tliat you, nnulam,’ he acfded with a smile, * will 
tlilnk it harder..lbr a strung girl to fold or smooth 


paper for ten or twelve hours a-day, tlian for her to walk 
half a dozen miles to some grc.at house and back again 
in search of the refuse of ilie larder ; and it may even 
occur to you that tlie meal honestly earned will in a 
very little time seem much the sweeter of the two.’ 

* I do tliink so,* replied J^ouisa ; ‘ but I believe we must 
act by the poor of Ilartsdale in the same manner as it 
is prudent to do with the higher classes of its inhabi- 
tants — we ninst let them perceive the advantages of 
these ooniing changes themselves, rather than reiterate 
tlicm from day to day. A prejudice is like a porcupine, 
which o^ly bristles up the more it is attiiekcd.’ 

jifr Fereival smiled at the simile, but heiirtlly agreed 
with Louisa. 

In short, after a somewliat lengthened morning visit, 

; they parted, mutually pleased with each other ; he 
rejoicing that he iiad found otic llartedaliaii — and 
i tliat the one of all others the must poimlar among 
the poor — with liberal and enlightened views, and she 
pcnuiiving that, though a Revolution was at hand, it 
must, from its nature, jirove an entire Iteformatioii. 

The ensuing summer passed rapidly away, during 
wbieli time the paiiol-works were completed, and opera- 
tions coni nicneed therein; .‘ilthoughthc poor of tlic place, 
so newly startled from the sort of lethargy which had 
fallen on tlicnn, iiad not yet decided whether w'ork ivas 
good fur them or not During tills summer tlic monthly 
numbers of the Vindicator had duly a]>pcared; yet it j 
was remarkable that its violent party spirit Avas some- | 
what tamed — at any rate the editor had doubts if, after 
.all, the mill miglit not prove a most oxiportunc relief to 
the working-cliisscB. Advertiscmcnt^TA»t. oii c^ e d with 
the railw'ay crept in, alfording a curious illu^atioii of 
expanding usefulness. But .among all the doings of that 
summer, x>crhux>s not tlio least important to the Ilarts- 
dale community was tlie fact, that Mr Pereivol had | 
become a frequent and most intimate visitor at the I 
curate’s ccSttagc; and altlioiigh it is quite certain lie 
Itad the highest esteem and respect for Louisa’s brother, 
it is equally true wdiat the IJartsdalians had sometimes 
Busfiectcik that ho entertained yet w'armer feelings for 
liouisa herself. To own the trutii, tlie time axqKiiiited j 
for their marriage was drawing near — a circumstance I 
wliicli will account most satisfactorily for the uiii-e- 
strained confidence now existing betM'ocn them. 

They were in the drawing-room of the cottage, the 
scene of their first interesting conversation. J^ouisa 
was seated ne.aV the window, ivith the last number of 
the Ilartsdale Vindicator in her hand, and Mr I’or- 
cival was leaning over her chair, reading sonic x>ani- | 
grax)h with her. Both smiled as their cj'cs met a 
moment afterwards. 

‘ You know I have discovered you arc quite a Iitcr.ary 
lady,’ exclaimed Mr rercivol ; * so tell me, Louisa dear, 
did you send that paragraph yourself?' 

‘Vanity! Do you supxiose I should x^raisc you so 
much?’ she rex>licd archly; but added in a moment, 

‘ Iteully and truly I have liud nothing to do with it ; but 
1 told you long ago the worthy editor was coming round 
to our opinion of things in general ; and here he shows 
himself a wise and brave man, by owning lie has been 
in llie wTong. 1 only hoxie tliis evident change in the 
Ilartsdale i>olitics may Increase the sale of the paper, 
and so make up ibr past losses.’ 

‘Hi^e they really lost so much by it?’ asked Mr 
Fenuval with evident interest 

* Much is such a comparative word, I hardly know 
how to answer tlie question ; esxxicially to you who, in 
all your coiicems, have to sjHiak of tens of thousands 
rather than tei^ of pounds.’ 

‘ Ay, but tens of iiouiids are often as important in 
small undertakings us tens of thousands are in great 
ones. Do you know, I have sometimes thought of buy- 
ing the Ilartsdale Vindicator, einjdoying a first-rate 
editor to conduct it, and make it what we«rcally want, 
an important literary organ. Do you think this could 
be done? Do 3*011 believe the proprietors w'ould sell it, 
or sell the right of conducting it ? And, above all, do you 


think this generous amateur editor could be persuaded 
to biy down his wand of office ?’ 

* 1 am certain he would*be but too delighted to do it,* 

exclaimed l^uisa ; * for he owned to me the other day 
that it cost him much time and labour, and interfered 
sadly with liis professional duties, which arc very much 
on the increase since all the new villas arc inhabited, 
and the railway enables him to visit several old patients 
who have removed. Dear Walter,* she added witli 
I)ride and animation, * you are really the good angel of 
theplacx:!* % 

* lily angelic doings are of a very matter-of-fact mun- 
dane description,* he replied laughing ; * hut you know 1 
have some deep obligations to the llartsdaliiuis, since 1 
lake their best and wisest oil to myself.* 

* Her who has been a traitor in the cam]) all along, 
you mean,* she said, smiling : ' did L not encourage the 
Vindicator at first, only because I knew that the more 
affairs were investigated, the more, would I he true inte- 
rests of the ]>lace he discovered ? If it could liavc been 
shown that the old state of things^ was the better one, 
1 would have owned myself m error — as now some of 
our old friends have been brave enough to do.* 

* And it is for this very jirudciice that you are the 
wisest,’ repeated Air Hercival. 

Gladly Jid the proprietors of the Vindicator dispose 
of their shares to the great ra])ita1ist, esiMudally as his 
oiler was so liberal that it much more than remunerated 
them for their temporary loss. Beliold, too, their jiride in 
the first number brought out by the new ])otGiitate. It 
had growjjl^sll^lc its former size, and was to be pub- 
lished weekly : ill fact, in outward ap^xvirancc and ab- 
solute lilernry importance it now competed with tiic 
Comity Herald itself— that insolent rival, tliat liad not 
even (ieigned to notice its former existence!! No one, 
however, spoke of the early, modest Vindicator nii!? 
contempt; on the contrary, its double- sheetoci olfstiring 
eiluded ill the most respectful terms to the service it 
had rendeml the entire county, and the skill and taste 
with V) liich it had been conducted ; and this n as no more 
than truth, for its uiipretetidiiig coluniiis, devoted to 
subjects of local interest, had niado the history, the 
beauties, and the advantages of tin: valley more exten- 
di vi!y kiioAvn than would have been likely to be the 
case from any other means. The consequence was, that 
I’Mpital was brought into the iieighboiirhuud, which, dis- 
tributed ill wages amongst the poor, wasf exactly, in its 
vi'sults, like a fertilising stream to some arid desert. 
J’lie temporary iueonveiiiences inevitable from a state 
Ilf transition arc already nearly forgotten, or rciiicm- 
bered only to provoke a smile. As an omnibus runs six 
times a-day to the railway station, people have ceased 
to miss tlie stages. It is true the Wiiite Hart liiii is 
shut up, but very much more in consequence of a tem- 
]icranee movement among the ])uor, than because the 
glories of the 'i’elegraph have departed ; an event most 
significant of the happy moral elevation of the humbler 
classes. 

The Alisscs Gunning arc restored to tlic undisputed 
IHissessioii of their carriage ; and, as if to make amends 
for the trials to wliicli poor Peter was subjected, lie is now 
relieved from all fiorieultural duties, since his mistresses, 
having liecii tempted to invest some ]iropcrty in ri^way 
shares, find an increase in their income, which p&niits 
tliciii to add a gardener to their establishment. Major 
Stukcly WHS the last to hold out for good old customs ; 
hut having been twice detected in walking to the station 
for the mere iileasure of seeing the train come up, he 
owned there was something very exciting and inferest- 
ing in the coiitoiiiplation of such stupendous under- 
takings — a confession which was taken on all hands as 
acknowledgment of a defeat. In faet, Hartsdale bids 
fair to become a considerable and important place, and 
to be as muck distinguished for its intelligence, activity, 
wealth, and general prosperity, as it was in the * olden 
time* for the wrcteliediiess and ignorance of its poor, 
and the primitive condition of its general inhabitants. 
It is almost beyond the power of art to destroy tiie fea- 


tures of a really lieautifiil country ; and emotions arise 
in contem])lating the advancement of mankind, it may ) 
be of a loftier kind tlian these which kindle at the si||ht 
even of the most exquisite scenery. • 

THE RAUIIE IIAIJS OF IIAAIBUIIGIL 
The following account of the Itaube Haus or Redemp- 
tion Institute of llninburgh reads like something from a 
different sphere ; but, in reality, it^is part of a very sober j 
document — a Report on Education in Euroiie, prepared 
from personal observation by the Hpii. Horace Alann of 
Alossacliiisetts, and presented last year to the secretary 
qf the Board of Education fur that state. As very few 
copies of Mr Alunn's report have found their way to 
this country, the extraett tiiay^be regarded as equal to 
so much ordinal mattes; n*jjb' to speak of its absolute 
interest, wliich, it seems to us, couli hardly be over- 
estimated . — 

The school of Air J. If. Wichern is called the * Rauhe 
Ilaiis,* and is situated four or five miles out of the city 
of Hamburgh. It W'as openeii for the reception of aban- 
doned children of the very lowest class — children 
brought up ill the abodes of infiiiny, and taught, not 
only by example but by precept, the'vices of sensu^ity, 
thieving, and vagabondry — children who had never 
know'll the family tie, or wdio iiad knqwn it only to see 
it violated. Hamburgh having been for many years a 
commercial and free city, and of course open to adven- 
turers and renegades from all pa^s of the world, has 
many more of this class of popul^on than its own in- 
sLitutioiis and manncTS would ha^ bred. The thoughts 
of Air Wielicrii w'ere strongly turned tow'iirds this sub- 
ject while yet a studdfiit at the university; but want of 
means deterred him from engaging in It, until a legacy, 
left by a Air Gercken, enabled him to make a beginning 
m 1.S33. He has since devoted his life and all his 
goods to the work. It is his first aim that the abo]^ 
doped ehildren w'liom he seeks out on the highway, ant 
ill the haunts of vice, sliall know and feel the blessing^ 
of donu!Stic life; that they shall be intriMliu'ed iritu^^^W 
bosom of a family : for this he regards us a divine insti- 
tution, and therefore the birthright of every human 
being, and the only atmosphere in wliicli the human 
aficctioiis can be adequately cultivated, llis house, 
then, must not be a prison or a jilace of puiilslirneiit or 
confinement. The site he had chosen for his experiment 
was one enclosed w'itliin high strong walls and fences. 
His first act was to break down these barriers, and to 
take all bolts and bars from the doors and window's. 
He began with three Vioys of the wrorst deserii»tioii *, and 
w'ithiii thre^i iAir.ihcr iiiereused to twelve. 

They w'crc takenirnP the I *8001 of Air Wiehcni's fa- 
mily ; his mother was their mother, and his sister their 
sister. They were not punished for any past olfeiiccs, 
but were told that all should be forgiven them, if they 
tried tft do well in future. The defenceless condition 
the Ajin^es was referred to, and tliey were assured 
that i^w^lls pr bulls were to detain tlieni ; that one 
cord 01 ^ shouA bind them, and that the cord of Lore. 
The ctKct attes^ the all hut omnipotent power of ge- 
nerosij^ and atli^ion. Ghildreii from seven or eight 
to fiftixn or si.Ywn years of uge, in many of whom 
e^ly and loathsjmie vices had nearly obliterated the 
stomp of humaiii^, were transformed not only into use- 
f4l>iioinbcrs of so&ty, but into cliarauters that endeared 
themselves to all %thiii their s])licre of acquaintance. 
The etiucation given by Air Wichern lias not been an 
ccsthctic OP literar^ one. The children were told at the 
beginning that labour was the pric'^ of living, and that 
they must earn their own bread, if they would secure a 
comfortable home. He did nut point them to ease and 
affiiienuc, but to an honourable poverty, which, they 
were taught, was not in itself an eviL Here were means 
and materials for learning to support themselves ; but 
there was no rich fund or other resources for their main- 
tenance;. Charity had supplied the bbme to which they 
were iuviteu , their own industry must supply tlfe rest. 
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Mr Wichem placed great reliance upon religious train- 
ing ; but this did not consist in giving them dry and 
unintelligible dogmas. He spoke to them of Christ as 
the beiiefactoiC of mankind — vrho proved hy deeds of 
love his interest in the race, who sought out the worst 
and most benighted of men to give them instruction 
and relief, and who left it in charge to those who came 
after him, and wished to be called his disciples, to do 
likewise. Is it strange that, enforced by such a prac- 
tical exemplification of Christian love as their fatherly 
benefactor gave thont in his eveiy-day life, the story of 
(^idst's words and deeds Should have sunk dee^y into 
uieir hearts, and ificlted them into tenderness and do- 
cility? Such was the cflect. The most rapid improve- 
' ment ensued in the great minority of the children ; add 
oven those whom long habits of iefleness and vagabondry 
made it difficult to kcc^ ^ thp straight path, had long 
seasons of obcdi^cc and latitude, to whibh any^aber- 
ration from duty was only an exception. 

As the numlwr of pupils increased, Mr Wicliem saw 
that the sijse of the family would seriously impair its 
domestic character. To obviate this, ho divided his 
company into families of twelve, and he has erected 
nine separate buildings, situated in a semicircle around 
his own, and near to it, in each of which dwells a family 
of twelve boys or of twelve girls, under the core of a 
house-father or house-mother, as the assistants are re- 
spectively called. Each of these families is, to some 
extent, ail indciicndent community, having an indivi- 
duality of its own. They oat and sleep in their own 
dwolUng, and tiic cKldren belonging to each look up to 
their own partiuulaKi father or mother, ns liome-bred 
children to a parent. The general meeting every moni- 
ing— at first in the chamber of ^Ir Wichern’s mother, 
but afterwards, when the numbers increased, in thb 
little chapel — and their frequent meetings at work, or 
play-ground, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a very 
^Bc bond of union for the whole community. Much 
^as done by the children themselves in the erection of 
i^heir little colony of buildings ; and in doing this, they 
aniniatetl by a feeling of hope and a prineiplo of 
inoupcndence in providing a dwelling fur themselves, 

I while they cxiwrienced the pleasures of benevolence in 
rendering assistance to each other. Mr Wichem men- 
tions, with great satisfaction, the good spirit of the 
architect w'liu came upon the premises to direct in put- 
ting up the first house. This man w'ould nut retain a 

{ 'ourneyman for a day or an hour who did not conduct 
limself with the utmost decorum and propriety before 
the children who were assisting in the worlL 1 

^ Instruction is given in reading, wTiting, arithmetic, i 
singing, and drawing — anckin some mstom^s, in higher i 
branches. Music is used ns oik^i xiie most efficient 
instruments for softening stu^irn wills and calling 
forth tender feelings ; and its deprivation is one of the 
punishments for dclimiuency. The songs and liymiis 
JiAve been specially utlapted to thu circuiiistaifccs and 
wants of the couiniuiiity, and it has often huniieifit,! that , 
the singing of an appropriate hymn, both arch^athcr- 
ings in the mother’s chamber, which ijfre always more 
or less kept up, and in the little chaj^i, has iKakeiied 
the first-born sacred feeling in obdjfate and f.utified 
hearts. Sometimes a voice would i^p from t|e choir, 
and tlien weeping and sobbing wouK be heard instead 
The children would say they could n J sing — they mist 
think of their past lives, of their In/thers and sis^w. 


think of their past lives, of their hj^fthers and sis^w, 
or of their parents living in vice f£d misery at holne. 
On several occasions the singing exercises had to be 
given up. Frequently the childreu -fiere sent out to the 
garden to recover tlieroselves. An affecting narrative 
is recorded of a boy w'ho ran away, but whom Mr 
Widiem pursued, found, and persuad^ to return. He 
was brought back on Christmas eve, which was always 
o^brated in the mother’s chamber. The children were 
in singing the Christmas hymns when he en- 
the room.^ At first thoy strong disap- 

^ WojbatlOQ ^ his V'Onduct, for he was a boy to whose 
j Imw ivecul forbearance liad been previoudy shown. | 


They were then told to decide among themselves how 
he should he punished. This brought them all to per- 
fect silence, and after sope grbispering and consulting 
together, one, who had formerly been guilty of the same 
fault of ingratitude under still less excusable circum- 
stances, burst out in a petition for his forgiveness. All 
united in it, reached out to him a friendly hand, and 
the festival of the Christmas eve was turned into a re- 
joicing over the brother that had been lost but was 
found. Tlio pardon was not in words merely, but in 
deeds. ^No reference to the fact was afterwards made. 
A day or two after, he was sent away on an errand to 
the distance of half a mile. He was surprised and af- 
fected by this mark of confidence ; and from that time 
never abused his freedom, though intrusted to execute 
commiBsions at great distances. But he could never 
after hear certaia Christmas liymns w'ithout shedding 
tears ; and long subsequently, in a confidential commu- 
nication to Mr Wichem respecting some act of liis 
former life (an unburdening of the overladen conscience, 
wliich was veiy’ common with the inmates, and always 
voluntary ; for the/ were told on their arrival that their 
past life should never be spoken of unless between them 
and himself), he referred to the decisive effect of that 
scene of loving-kindness upon his feelings and character. 

One peculiar feature of tiiis institution is, that the 
children are not stimulated by the worldly motives of 
fame, wealth, or personal aggrandisement The super- 
intendent does not inflame them witli the ambition thac 
if they surpass each other at recitation, and make 
splendid displays at public cxaminati««'>i^JUicy shall, in 
the end, become high military officers, or cijflffress men, 
or excite the envy of all by their wealth or fame. On 
the other hand, so far as this world's goods are con- 
cerned, he commends and habituates them to the idea 
of an honourable poverty; and the only riches with 
wliicli hc^ dazzles their imaginations are the riches of 
good works. He looks to them os his liope for redeem- 
ing others from the sphere whence they themselves 
were tajken; and there have been many touching in- 
stances of the reformation of x>arentB and families, for 
whom tlie natural airuction first sprang up in these 
children's liearts, after thoy had loHrned tlie blessings of 
home and what the ties of nature* really are. 

One of the most interesting effects of this charity is 
the charity which it reproduces in its objeets ; and thus 
it is shown that, in the order of nature, the actions of 
good men — provided they are also wise — not less tlian 
good seed, will produce thirty, or sixty, or a hundred 
fold of beneficent fruit. Mr Wicliem makes a great 
point of celebrating Christmas, and the friends of the 
school are in the habit of sending small sums of money, 
and articles of various kinds to o^om the festival. This 
money has often been voluntarily appropriated by the 
children to charitable purposes. They frequently give 
away their pennies ; and instances have happened where 
they have literally emptied their little purses into the 
hands of poverty and distress, and taken off* their own 
clothes to cover the naked. Ou one occasion, six poor 
children had been found by some of the schuhirs, and 
invited to the Christmas festival. There they were 
clothed, and many useful and pleasing artidieB, made by 
the givers, were presented to them. One of the boys 
read* a passage from the history of Christ, and the 
Christmas songs and other songs of thanksgiving and 
praise were sung. To the sound of the organ, which a 
friend had presented to the little chapel, some verses 
welcoming the strangers succeeded. The guests then 
departed, hleuing the house and its kind inhabitants ; 
but who can doubt that a voice of gladness, more pre- 
cious than all worldly applauses, sprang up unbidden 
and exulting in tite hearts of the littie benefactors ? 

But among numerous less conspicuous of 

ti^e change wrought by wise and apprgpriate moral 
mms in the character of these so lately abandoned 
children, the most remarkable occurred at the time of 
the great Hamburgh fire, in May 1842. In July 1843 
I saw the vast chasm which the conflagration had made 
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WEB probably an office for life, and was attended with 
honouTB and cmolumentB. He officiated as judge for j 
foul^ecn years ; but in the course of this time, so many 
criminal cases MTcrc brought before him for adjudication, 
whose only cause and origin were so plainly referable to 
early neglect in the culprit^s education, that tlic noble 
heart of the judge could no longer bear to pronounce 
seutence of condemnation against the prisoners ; for he 
looked upon them as men who, almost without n 
paradox, might be called guiltless offenders. While I 
hblding the office of jildge he was appointed school in- | 
spector. The paramount ibiportance of the latter office 
grew upon his mincf as ho executed its duties, until at 
bust he came to the full conception of the grand and | 
sacred truth — ^liow tnucli more intrinsically lionourabld { 
is the vocation of the teacher, who saves from crime and 
from wrong, than tlie mi4wtratc who waits till they are 
committed, and tticn avoids them! lie immediately 
resigned his office of judge, with its life< tenure and its 
salary ; travelled to Switzerland, where he placed him- 
self under the care of Pestalozzi ; and, after nvatliiig 
himself for uirce years of the instructions of that eele- 
hrated teacher, lie returned to take charge of an orphan 
asylum. Since that time he has devoted his whole life 
to the care of tlie neglected and destitute. He lives in 
as plain and inexpensive a style as our well-off farmers 
and incchanics, and devotes his income to tlie welfare of 
the needy. 1 wad told by his personal friends that he 
not only deprived liitnseif of the luxuries of lilc, but 
submitted to many privations in order to appnipriate 
his small income tOviitliers whom he considered more 
needy ; and that liis and family cordially and cheer- 
fully shan>d such privations with him for the same 
object. To what extent wmdd own community 
syniiuithisc with, or appreciate the act, if one of tlie* 
judges of our higher courts, or any other official digni- 
tarp^ioiild resign aii office of honour and of prolit to 
b^)ii^ the instructor of cliildrcn ! 

JEvon now, when the once active and vigorous frame 
.^r this patriarchal man is bending beneath the weight of 
yo^a, Jio employs himself in teaching agriculture to- 
gotlhBr with the branches commonly taught in the 
I’russL'in school^ to a class of orphan boys. Wliat war- 
rior, who rests at last from tlio labours of the tented 
field ttijter a life of victories ; what statesman, whose 
name is familiar in all tlio courts of the civilised world ; 
what orator, who attracts towards himself tides of men 
wlicrover ho may move in ids sploudld course ; what 
one of all these would not, at the sunset of life, ex- 
change his fame and his clustering honours for that 
precious and abounding treasury of holy and bciicffcent 
deeds, tliu remembraucc of Vhich thisgood old man is 
about to carry into another worlt^^'db we^not need a 
new spirit in our comniuuity, and especially in our 
schools, wliicli shall display ouly objects of virtuous 
ambition before tlie eyes of our emulous youtli ; and 
teach them that no height of official station, nck> splen- 
dour of prufcBsional renown, can equal in the jffe of 
Heaven, and of all good men, the true gloiy dpa life 
consecrated to tlio welfare of mankind 1 /* f 


woman’s power, r / 

Tliosc disasters which break down tlo sjiint or a man, 
and firostrate him in the dust, seem t A call forth all life 
energies of the softer sex, and give swii intrepidity uj|4 
elevation to tlieir rliaractcr, that at tuges it approacheiw^ 
vubliiuity. Nothing ran be more, touching than to behold 
a soft and tender female, w'ho had hem all wealuicss and 
ilepeiulonec, and alive to every triviai roughness, while 



pendent and ornament of man in his luippior hours, should 
bo his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity; 
winding herself into the rugged Tecesses of his nature, ten- 
derly Bupjiortmg the dioopLig head, and blndlx^ up the 
broken heart. 1 was once oongratulating a friend, who 
had around him a blooming frmily, knit together in tlio 
strongest affection. *I eon wish you. no better lot,* said 
he with enthusiasm, * than to have a wife and ohildrcn : if 
you are prosperous, there they are to shore your prosperity ; 
if otherwise, there they are to comfort you.’ — Tr. Irving, 

VA1.US OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Tlie viSue of useful knowledge is well illustrated by 
the following anecdote, which occurs in a iccently-issucd 
memoir of the laic Hr Reid of Bellary, by Dr Wardlaw. 
Mr licid, in returning from London to Leith by smnek in 
October 1R25, eoonantered a severo storm, in which, wiLli 
tlio rest of the iiassciigcrs and crew, he was exposed to 
imminent danger. *Thcy struck, in the darkness of the 
night, on the (loodwin Sands. The captain seemed to lose 
bis presence of mind, and to be at his wits' cud. Mr Josejih 
JIuiuc, M.P. waa on board. To his self-command, and such 
knowledge of navigation and scamansliip as lie had acquired 
on repeated voyages* across the Atlantic — a knowledge 
which now became of use — Mr Reid ascribed tlicir preser- 
vation. He took the helm hinisclf, and worked the vessel 
out of danger. And since 1 have thus mentioned Mr Hume, 
and shown how the actiniBitiou of knowledge, luucli as it 
may be out of a man's own line, may one day come to ho 
of service, and tlio jiropriety tlicrefore of neve r slighting 
any opportunity of .ittaining it — it is no moro Ilian justice 
to that geiitluinan to add, that to Mr Reid and several 
fellow-students who w'oro returning to college along with 
him, ho was exceedingly attentive and turning liis 

superior acquaintance with the little mystcrii^ifl^rai oiling 
to good accoimt for tlieir direction and acconmiudat ion. 
He was convcnsiblc and coininunicativc ; and my young 
frienil, having some little portion of a kindred inquisitive- 
ness after gi'iieral infonnatioii, Availed himself of this, and 
was indcbt 4 *d to him for various items to his stock of know- 
ledge. In a letter to his mother, after speaking gratefully 
of his opportune kindiicss and aid, lie adds — ** The w ay we 
got fAiniliar was this : the onptniu's chart w'lis all in tatters. 
C>n Monday, Mr ITiiinc 'wanted to look at it, to show us our 
situation at ditlbrent tiiiu» ; and iinding it in this state, ho 
teld the steward to make soino paste and he would mend 
it. I immediately went and offered my assistaiiee, and was 
with liim, I supfiOHc*, tlirce hours rcfiairing it. During this 
lime lie kept talking to niv on many subjects ; and finding 
me incpiisitive, lie took (in interi'Kt in giving me informa- 
tion.” Tlic mc'qibcr for Montrose and the yourg logician 
appear to havu mutually fancied each other; tlic former 
inviting the latter to breakfast with him iii his hoiid in 
Kdinbuigh, and by the same frankness and familiarity in 
conversation, increasing not a little Ids stock of information.’ 

REASON AND KINDNESS. 

Tlic language of reason, uuaoeoiupanied by kindness, will 
often fail of making an impression ; it has no effeet on the 
understanding, because it touebes not the heart. The lan- 
guage of kindness, unassociated with reason, will frequently 
be unabb: to persuade ; bceunse, though it may gain upon 
the aflcctiouK, it wants tliat which is necessary to c-onvinoe 
the judgment. But let reason luid kindness be united in 
a discourse, and scidom will even pride or prejudice find 
it easy te resist. — Gislfomc, 


It is not generally known, says tho editor of tho Now 
Zealand Joiiriial, that the gum of tho phoxmium tenax, or 
New Zealand flax, is admirably adapted for sealing letters ; 
and, when remittances are enclosed, is frequently made 
use of by the colonists for that punxisc. It is insoluble 
either in water or spirit, and so thoroughly penetrates the 
envelope as to become |»art and parcel of it ; nor is it pos- 
sible to got at ttio contrats of a letter so sealed. 
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‘T H R O U G IL’ 

There are seasons when we dream over a * book* as wo 
would over a ' running brook* — when the mind indul.u(‘fl 
in a reyerie at the sight of words, ^milar to that which, 
during its listless moods, the murmur of waters some- 
times induces. Music, also, will excite the like cflects; 
when the mere time will lead to suggestions far other 
than the composer designed. We oiiee knew a man 
who could thus dream over a * dismal treatise* in a lan- 
guage which he did not understand, and put a meaning 
into every line of it — such a meaning as to pruve the 
best mirror of his own intelligence tliat he ever looked 
in|o. I<^,] 5 ^-!fiS,*collcction 8 of proverbs, and moth>es, 
are books naturally calculated to possess this inllucnce. 
No one thinks of reading these in the usual way, on and 
on ; but we pause, and dwell on 'words and phrases, 
until the mind becomes fixed, as it were, on one idea, 
and tbc eye remains gn/iiig on one sentence dr syllable: 
the brain at length slightly but iiieasaiitiy reels, and the 
object seems to vanish, and perception, introverted, 
wanders amid a world of associations, each Tullowing 
the other with the wildest raiiidity. and connected by 
the slightest affinities We have been led into this spe- 
culation by a little fact of this kind in our mental 
history. Wo were indolently amusing ourselves by 
turning over a book of heraldry, reading licrc and there, 
as it liapiiened, this and that family ifiotto, and exa- 
mining this and that family crest, until at length our 
attention got arrested by the word which gives the title 
to our present paper. It is the motto of the Haniiltons ; 
but, somehow, we thought immediately of Puck and his 
companion fairy in the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream' — 
identifying the word with its older synony me * thorough.’ 

PwM. How now, spirit ? 'Whither wonder you ? 

Fairjf. Over bill, over dole. 

Thorough bueli, thorough hiier. 

Over pork, over pale, . » * 

Thorough flood, thorough fire i 
1 do wander everywhere, 

Bwlfter than the moones apheK. 

And we have heard now and then of a man, though 
generally spoken of as a miracle, who would go ' thr^ough 
flood, thorough fire,’ to serve a fViend, ay, or even an 
enemy. We are disposed to believe, too, that existing 
instances of the character are less occasional than the 
ungenerous of mankind would wish ns to expect. The 
‘common earth* is as fruitful of exaniplAi, we hope, as 
the land of Faisrie. All the inhabitants of either, it 
were not likely, should reach the desired standard. We 
know not whether the prankish knaveries of Puck him- 
self, though lienamed also Kobin Goodfellow, were ccyn- 
Bistent with the possibility of his fulfilling all the con- 
ditions required by the rule ; hut we are certain that in 
this ‘ work day world* of ours there it many a plain 


human Mr Goodfellow^ wln^would think himself a very 
I bad^.in, though he might make a tidcrablc fairy, if he 
were nut h'.)l)itually willing and ready to go all lengths 
for a deserving neighbour. Yes, there is many' a plain 
human Mr Goi>dfellow who would //nn^so; but are 
there many wlio would do so ? Ay, that is the question. 

Now, here it is that the subject becomes practically 
important. Mr Goodfellow may have good intentions ; 
but to be IVir True Goodfellow, Mr Thoroughgoing Good- 
fellow, these intentions must be realised in actions. It 
is not enough to be * pure in the last recesses of the 
I mind ;* the moral sense will not he satisfied unless this 
' purity Ihj shown in the daily decd^ and conversation of 
j a person ; the ordinary habits u^t testify to its exist- 
ence ; it must shape our manners, and regulate our in- 
j tercourse with society. Neither business nor leisure 
•must be exempt from its operation. In love, in friend- 
I ::]np, in trilles as well os in serious occupations, the 
j ]>rinciplc of Thorough -going-ncss must be mamftfctvd; 
for wlialevcr is worth doing at all, is worth doing mtII ; 
and the friend or lover wlio is suspected of being cithti 
‘only so far* — ‘to such an extent* — is sui'e to be <1// 
spised. It is an instinct of our better nature to •Visit 
sucli a delinquent with sovereign contempt. 

Tix) many of us, however, stop far sliort of this. One 
man is in love perliaps, and his mistress lias expccta- 
I tions ; marriage under tho circumstances would be a 
comfortable thing ; but the lady's reasonable hopes are 
blighted, and he suddenly finds that he was mistaken j 
in the state of his affections. He never proposes that ' 
they shall wait until he, by personal exertions, shall j 
make ‘ the odds^cx cn ;* but/’uts short the aflair at once, ; 
that he maf notlSlF^Mfiprivcd of the chance of a better ; 
matrimonial alliance. Another had a friend whom he • 
loved dearly; but then that friend was prosperous; a | 
day came when his friend xx'ould borroxv a guinea, and, : 
alas ! fe was out of cash. He was indeed fain to take 
up wAb tl^ hypocritical lamentation of I.iicius — ‘ What 
a wicki^fl beastM'a^ 1 to disfurnisli myself against such 
a good Aine, xvl.^ I might have shown myself lionour- 
able I Alow unliMily it happened, tliat I should pur- 
chase two day bcAc for a little part, and undo a great 
deal of honour.' J’cs, and a detil of honour is lost when 
tffuB ‘ policy sits 'TOovc conscience.* In these few words, 
sVikspeare has Cikdciiscd *.ho entire truth of the argu- 
ment. Only tlie ^roughgoing man con be truly ho- 
nourable, truly religious. 

For t. while, however, Air Worldly Policy and Mr 
Heaven’ y Conscience may seem to get on pretty 
smooth!/ together. They make excellent partners in 
business for a time ; but ihis is while Mr Policy acts in 
subordination : so soon, however, as he daimi to be the 
head of the firm, it is ^n to one hut it hecomea bank- 
rupt. ^ 

To commercial sucoesf, perhaps, inere is no pripci^ 
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iD essential^a the thoroughgoing one. We have known 
manj a good speculation fail because the parties had not 
spirit enough to go * through* with it. There will be 
* riiDs Hiid botches' in the best calculated processes. We 
should make uf> our minds from jthe beginning to allow 
for friction ; we siiould not cxjiect that matters of busi- 
ness will proceed with strictly mathematical precision, 
though we should endearour to make them as exaist as 
possible. Having once formed a project, being duly 
satisfied of its propriety, and having taken the most 
* eligible means of succ^i^eding in it, we should sufier no 
accident that may arise inots progress so to affect our 
resolution as to preclude its ultimate attainment Before 
tlie goal is reached, vre readily concede that there is a 
weary and * phantasmal interim* which puts the most, 
manly courage to the test. But life is a battle, and 
time the battle-field ; worthily o(;cupy the latter, and 
bravely pn)sccute the forn^^r, a^ul no fear need arise of 
the final, thougliTprhaps remote result. It is a«iebt 
that you owe cquailj' to yourself and your neighbours, j 
to carry the project 'through.* Whatever your original 
means, you aannut prosecute it to a successful, or even j 
to a partial issue, without their aid; and they must 
Buf^r as well ns yourself by your want of perseverance. 
Botli your honour and your honesty you will find in- 
volved, sooner or later, in the transaction ; therefore, | 
we say, let not impediments stop you, but ' through* 
them, like the plouglisharc 'through* the soil, and heap 
them up on eacli side of you like ridges, leaving a mid- 
way channel before you in which progress is easy. 
Difficulties in such speculations generally arise from 
unforeseen circumstlljWB, wlien you ]m%'c gut some 
little way in tliem ; they are unex|)ccted from inex- 
perience; hilt to incHst with them is to understand 
them, and once to understand is tdlvanquish them. A, 
little decision here will do much, and once cxerti'd, will 
most probably not again be ivanted, at any rate not 
fnmffimtly. Tliese ilungers passed, all then is fur the 
ndvit imrt plain sailing ; and the true man of business 
conic out of the affair with credit and profit 
^ Tiio uceomplisliment of a meritorious design is a 
ti^Hjiiph ; to fail in it^ a shame. The worhl will laugh 
at you if, from weakness or terror, you stop short ; it 
may laugh at you even while you are struggling. It 
sometimes does so spitefully, to induce the enterprising 
to pause. But you must not suffer yourself to be 
betrayed by this artifice. Laugh in your turn, and 
proceed in your work rejoicingly. The time will come 
when the scorners will ' laugh on the wrong side of the 
mouth.* It is generally the idle who thus seek to de- 
press tile energies of the diligent : let them then wa^te 
their time while you yours. The end will justify 
your conduct, nie time wilt come you can ofiTonl 
to pity and forgive them for tlio^^want of sympathy 
and cncoura^ment, and when they will wish that they 
had imitated instead of having disparaged your example. 

‘DR WOLFF'S MISSION TO BOKHiUtA. 
Whatever may he thought of the policy of Dr ^olfTs I 
mission to Bokhara, or of Captain GriWjr's imLivcB in ! 
promoting the inquiiy, it may be re^y apprmended 
that the information obtained by it/could noy prove 
otherwise than interesting both tor he geneqd and 
studious reader. The narrative of IJ^ Wolff's journey* 
lias been therefore received by us witffs|)ecial wclconm, 
and, though unwilling to enter into th^oiiticalquestifi 
involved, we liave thought it but ^glit to glean from 
the record before us such items of knowledge as pro- 
mised to be useful. lu the character of Dr Wolff 
: himself there are also extraordinary traits, rendering a 
portrait of him desirable ; and w'e are happy to state 
that the reverend gentlemun has not neglected to gratify 

* NsnaMveof a Mimiou to Boklisra, in the Years 18&-184S, to 
OBeSfUlarillie fate nf Colonel Sttuldufit and Captain Conolly. By 
g|»Jiey...J<yeph Wolff, D.^., LLJ).^ London: John W. Forker, 


the reasonable enriosity of his readers, bnt has intro- 
duced his 'Narrative* with a sketch of his life pre- 
vious to the period of hh undertaking the perilous 
adventure of ascertaining ifate of Colonel Stoddurt 
and Captain Conolly 

Dr Wolff was born a Jew ; but * at an early period* he 
received what he calls * pure Christianity in tmi schools 
of the enlightened Friedrich Leopold, Count of Stolberg, 
the well-known poet, celebrated Greek scholar, and 
statesman ; next from the distinguished Roman Catholic 
bishop, Johannes Michael Bailer, Frint at Vienna, Bol- 
zano at Vrague, and the writings of Fenelon, Pascal, and 
Bossuet.* Afterwards introduced to Pope Pius VIL, to 
Cardinal Litta, and the present Cardinal Ostini, he 
entered the CoIIegio Romano, and then the Propaganda 
at Rome. At length, for protesting against tlie abuses 
of the church, he was banished from Runic, and took 
refuge in the convent of Val-Saint, in Switzerland, 
amonpt the monks of the order of the Congregntio 
Sanetisaimi Redemptoris, or the so-called Ligorians. 
Growing conviction having compelled him to quit this 
community, he came to England and settled in Cam- 
bridge, ill the year *'18 19 — acquiring there the know- 
ledge of theology under the Rev. Charles Simeon, of 
King’s College, and studying Persian and Arabic under 
the direction of Professor Lee. In 1821 he commenced 
a series of missionary labours among the dispersed .Jews 
in Palestine, Egypl^ Mesopotamia, Persia, Krimea, 
Georgia, and the Ottoman empire, w'hicli lasted five 
years. From 1826 to 1830, he emi>loyed liiiiiself among 
his brethren in England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
and the Mediterranean. * I then,’ he 'nroeeeded 

to Turkey, Persia, Turkistaun, Bokhara, AngffaiiistauD, 
Cashnieer, llindusfcaun, and the Red Se::, from 1631 to 
1834. Bokhara and Balkli — when, in 1829, at Jeru- 
salem — occupied especially my attention, on tlie ground 
that 1 expected to find in tlicm the traces of tho lost 
ten tribes ^f the dispersion. This led to my first visit 
to Boklmra.* 

It is much to Dr Wolff’s credit that he applied him- 
self to tlie literary as well os to the theological objects of 
his different missions. Accordingly, he oinitted no 
opportunity of examining both Armenian, Persian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek manuscripts. In the Arnie- 
nian Bible he found ' an important variation. In Daiiiel 
viii. 14, they read 2068, whereas in our version it is 2300. 
In this passage, a manuscript in tlie possession of tlio 
Jews of Bokliard reads 2400 instead of 2300.’ 

Some of his personal adventures w'e will relate in liis 
own words : — 

' Amid the khans of Khorassaun, Muhammed Izhak 
Kcrahe of Torbad Hydarea, the rustam of the East, was 
the most remarkable for ferocity. At Sangerd the cara- 
van was attacked by robbers ; one of them seized my 
horse, crying out, “ Pool !” (money) : I gave him idl I 
had. 1 was soon surrounded by others, stripped even 
of the shirt on my hack, and had a rag covered with 
vermin thrown over me, and was brought out into the 
highway, vrhere all my fellow-travellers of the caravan 
were assembled, weeping and crying, and bound to tlie 
tails of horses. The robbers were twenty-four in num- 
ber. We were driven along by them in continual gal- 
lop, on account of the approach of the Turkomauns ; 
for if the Turkomauns had found them out, our robbers 
wouliPhave been made slaves by them, they being sheahs 
tlicmselves. During the night three prisoners escaped. 
At two in the morning we slept iu a forest They hod 
pity on me, and gave me a cup of tea made of my own ; 
they then put a price ou me and my servant valuing 
him at ten, and mj'self at five tomauns. They took his 
money from him, by which 1 found that he had pre- 
viously robbed me of sixteen tomauns. After this we 
were put in irons. They consulted about killing me, 
but did not do so, from fear of Abbas Mirza. The pro- 
nijae of a good ransom at Torbad Hydaitia saved my 
life. Tlie first question put by the robbers openly before 
the people of Torbad was, " Hoif is the tyrant Moham- 
med Izhak Klian going on? Is he not yet dead?" 
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They replied, ** No ; but one of hia sons is dead.** 
bars, “ A pity that he died not himself ; then we should 
bo free from that tyrant, and not be obUged to plunder 
people in the path, ai^d eat tjie bread of blood.** * * 

* Though naked, they examined us narrowly as we 
entered Torbad, thinking we might have money con- 
cealed a|iK>ut us. X exclaimed. ** Hear, Israel** fa common 
exclamation of my countrymen throughout the world), 
and was soon surrounded by Jews. They pledg^ 
themselves that 1 should not run away, and received 
roe to their homes. * * The next day I was desired 
to go back to tlie robbers, when 1 was suddetilg put into 
irons, and chained with the rest of the slaves. One of 
the slave sellers, a malicious kurd, squeezed tlie inms 
over roy legs crossways, to pain roe still further. My ^ 
fellow slaves, though bound in one common chain, cursed 
roe incessantly. The director of the police said, ** To 
this infidel you must give neither water to drink nor a 
galyoon to smoke, for he is nedshas (unclean). If he is 
thirsty, he may go to the well and drink like any other 
dog.** Suddenly, in the midst of iny persecutions, a 
man appeared, who exclaimed, **Is any Englishman 
here?*’ ** Yes, yes,” was my exclamation. The chains 
were removed, a soldier of Abbas Mirza had arrived 
with a letter for Muhammed Izhak Khan, ordering him 
to release me. He gave instant orders to that effect, 
and bastinadoed the robbers, wishing the whole matter 
to appear as done without ‘his consent. 1 was brought 
before him. lie is a tall stout man, with very large 
eyes, of black complexion, never looking into your face 
but witli a down glance-, a deep thundering voice. His 
sword, thev is continually girt about him, and he 
does Tiot*lffy it aside even in the bath. No one knows 
wdierc he sleeps. He was seated upon a high throne, 
all others standing at a distance, terror in every look. 
Ho demanded what sum had been taken from me. I ' 
replied, Eighty tomauns. He got it from the robbers, 
but kept it himself. He then said, **Yoif came here 
with books in order to show us ilie right way ; well, go 
on.** * 

It was during this journey, it would appear, that Dr 
Wolff confirmed that affection for Captain Cotiolly 
which he has since so singularly manifested. The Jews 
of Meshed having spoken to him of an exoteric and an 
esoteric religion, and been reproved by him fur not 
yielding to the influence of Christianity, they observed 
that he * was the second Englishman tiiey had seen who 
was attached to the Book ; tuu first whas Lieutenant 
Arthur Conolly.’ He had been in Meshed in 1629, 
and Dr Wolff had previously known him for * an excel- 
lent, intrepid, and wcll-principkid traveller;* and re- 
gretted that, from liis want of patronage, ho had not 
been remunerated fur his journeys to Meshed, lleraut, 
and Candahar. Meshed, the doctor tells us, is, despite 
its holy character, * a grossly imniorol place ;* adding, 
that * the number of pilgrims that arrive at the tomb of 
Imam Besa amounts to 20,000.* Shortly afterwards. Dr 
Wolff reached Bokhara : this was his first visit. Then 
Bchadur Kban was king, twenty-eight years of age, who 
spent * his mornings in r^ing the Arabic writings of Je- 
loal and Bydawee with the mullahs, visited the grave of 
Baba Deen, a sanctified derveesh of Bokhara, and heard 
causes of dispute, daring the remainder of the day, 
among his subjects.’ After an interesting sojourn, Dr 
WolfiT procured a passport, and, crossing the Oxfis, pro- 
ceeded to Baikh, Muzaur, Cabod, Peshawr, the Punjaub, 
Belaspoor, Gashmeer. Delhi, Agra, and Gawnpore ; at 
which Ust place he met with Lieutenant Conolly. But 
here we must quote Dr WolflTs own words : — 

* When I travelled first in Khorassaun, in the year 
1631, 1 heard at Meshed, by the Jews, that an Englnh 
traveller had preceded me there, by the name of Arthur 
Conolly, as 1 have already mentioned. They de- 
scribed him as a man who lived in the fear of God 
and of rdigion. The moment I arrived, he took uip to 
his hDUse;Muid not only showed me tlie greatest hospi- 
tality, but, as 1 was at that tirat short of money, he 
gave me every assistance in his power ; and not only 


BO, he revised my journal for me with tne most un- 
affected kindness. He also collected the Muhammadan 
mullahs to his house, and permitted me not onlv to 
discuss with tlieip tlie subject of religion, but gave me 
most substantial assistance in combating their argu- 
ments. Conolly was a man passessed of a deep Swip- 
tural knowledge ; a capital textuary ; and I bless God 
that he enjoy^ that comfort in his captivity, that in- 
ward liglit, when the iron of tyranny— in his case as in 
that of holy Joseph — entered into his soul. Various 
enemies are always found to attack the lone missionaiy. 
Nobly and well did this gallant* soldier acquit himsitif 
in the church militant, both in deeds of arms and deep 
devotion to the cause of Clirist. In 1838, 1 again met 
^with him in England. Hero our friendship was re- 
newed. At Constantinople I learnt that he expressed 
his deep affection for me to Count Sturmer. I often 
I wished to repay him •my ^ebt of gratitude ; and the 
instant thd news reached me of his cafitivity in Bokhnro, 

I offered niy aid to release him, in letters to his family.’ 

I We find Dr Wolff afterwards at Lucknow, Benares, 
Calcutta, Masulipatam, Hyderabad, Maiiras, Triclnno- 
lK)ly, Cochin, Goa, Pixmah, Bombay, Mocha, Jiddah, 
Suez, (!)Biro, and Alexandria. He returned to England 
in IS^i), but quitted it again in the autumn of that year, 
and revisited Alexandria and Cairo, and otlier places. 
On the 30th May 1836 he arrived at Mosawah, on the 
African coast, from whence ho proceeded to Eylct, Zaa- 
sega, and other localities in Abyssinia and Arabia, par- 
ticularly visiting the Itechabites around Sanaa. Wliile 
at the latter place, a fever seized him— and again at 
Hodeydah. Next year, howevc^ve find him in Ame- 
rica, at New York, where he wa*3^eceived into the Epis- 
t;opal church, and preached at Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Baltimore^ He quitted New York on January 
2, 1838, and arrived in England on the USth ; and shortly 
afterwards received his degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
veisity of Dublin, and tiiat of D.D. from Amerioa. In 
June following, lie underwent priest’s orders in IreUmd 
from tiie lord bishop of Dromore; and immediatUy 
afterwards was made honorary chaplain to Lord 
count Ijorton. 

* After eighteen years’ peregrination in the world,* he 
cxiTitinues, * tired out and enfeebled in constitution, I 
contemplated now seriously settling in England as one 
of the clergy of its national cliurch, when the Rev. 
Hugh Stowcll, of Manciicster, was kind cnougli to pro- 
cure me the situation of incumbent at Linthwaite, near 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, where 1 had the princely in- 
come of twenty-four pounds per annum, collected by 
pew rents, and no augmentation from Queen Anne’s 
bounty. Previous to xiiy arrival, the Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety had Hiveiig,|ighty pcj&iids to my predecessor ; but 
as I did not appr^;T it previous to my accepting the 
living, and as they said Lady Georgiaiia had a sufficient • 
income, they refused to give it to me.’ 

After a stay of two years at Linthwaite, Dr Wolff 
exchtinged it for the curacy of High Hoy land, near 
Wakefield; which, however, he left in 1843, having, tne 
prewus^year, oflTcred to travel to Bokhara to save 
Stoddi.rt and^onolly. 

Th^ can lio^no doubt that, from his habits and ex- 
jierie'^ce. Dr V^ff was precisely the man to send on 
aucii^ missions? Witiiout repealing particulars with 
which our read^s may be presumed to be already well 
Icquainted, it n«y suffice to state vhnt all preliminary 
Arrangements settled, and that Dr Wolff depart^ 
from England foriGibrHltar on October 14, 1843. Ge- 
neral anxiety was welt for his safety and welfare while 
engaged on the* heroic adventure t(^ which he had 
piously devoted funihclf. Extracts from his correspon- 
dence, reporting his progress, were regularly inserted in 
the papers ; and on his arrival at Bokhara, public inte- 
rest was excited in an almost unexampled degree. His 
safe deliverance thence was hailed as an event iu which 
no less than the honour of England itself was greatly 
implicated. An autlfimticated and oonsecutlve narra- 
tive of the whole transactioff was therefore eagerlly 
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Aipeeted, anS is giyen to ns in the two bulky ydnmes 
on <mr table. 

There is no utility in letraciDg ground already tra- 
yellld oyer. We wiU therefore prooSsed at once with Dr 
Wolff to Constantinople, where he had an interyiew 
with Sir Stratford Canning, who from first to last ren- 
dered him eyery possible assistance and protection; 
and he was introduced to the Sheikh Islam, the first 
mullah of the Muhammedan religion, who receiyed him 
kindly, and told him that he had already corresponded 
on the sulgect with the mullahs of Khiyo, Bokhara, 
Khokand, and Daghes&uUi^ The Keis Effendl also de- 
livered to Dr Wolff eight letters of introduction : — 

* L From the sultan : 1, to the king of Khiva ; 2, to 
the king of Bokhara, which his majesty wrote with hiS| 
own hand at night 

* IL From the Sheikh Jslam : 1, to the mullahs of 

Bokhara ; 2, to the mullalM ofiKhiva; 3, to the mul- 
lahs of Khokand. c ^ ' c 

. * 111 . From the Beis Effendi : 1, to the pasha of 

bizond $ 2, to the pasha of Erzroom ; 3, to the general- 
in-chief of the army at Erzroom.’ 

At Trebizond, Dr Wolff was received with similar 
civilities — and, in addition, a sum equivalent to forty- 
four pounds was subscribe towards defraying his ex- 
penses. At Erzroom, lie likewise met witli great sym- 
pathy ; there were there many English and llussians, 
besides Persians and Turks. The pasha showed iiim 
great respect, and promised to defray the whole expense 
of his journey to the Persian firontier. The next village 
of any importance at which Dr Wolff stopped was Ta- 
breez, where he was ii^oduced to the prince of Tabrecz 
and the chief mullah. ^Icrc he came to the conclusion, 
not only that Conolly and Stoddart were yet olive, but 
that the power of Muhammedan fan^icism is declining. 
On his arrival at Tcheraun, Dr Wolff had an interview 
with Colonel Shiel, the British envoy in Persia, who 
then seemed to be of opinion, on the evidence of the 
olj% or ambassador from Bokhara, that Colonel Stod- 
dan and Captain Conolly were not killed, but kept in 
-«Mson. But this evidence was, after all, doiibtfid ; for 
tne same eljee had told the ambassador of Russia that 
they Vere dead ; and that the ameer of Bokhara hail 
proceeded against Stoddart for having, contrary to his 
warning, continued his.correspondence with his country- 
men in India, and against Conolly for liaving gone to 
Khokand. But whether they were dead or not, Dr 
Wolff resolved on entering Bokhara ; and, in case of the 
worst proving true, there demanding their bodies, to 
put them in camphor, and convey them to Constanti- 
nople, and thence to London. To that city, accordingly, 
armed with a letter from the shah of Persia to the 
ameer of Bokhara, he proccedf d wit hout delay. 

We pass over the occurrences a(^^!!flShed mid Mowr, 
.as not containing matter of general interest, and hnsten 
at once to Karakol, where rooms were assigned to Dr 
Wolff ‘by the governor, by order of the ameer of 
Bokhara, and proper provision sent for him.’ sHere 
hfl mind soon felt misgivings— nor without reasom for 
his servsjits deserted him, and he learned beAdes^hat 
the ameer persisted in looking upon all Europeans as 
spies, and would execute them accordingly • the gover- 
nor himsdf, indeed, expressed his o|Hnion, that tlie 
instant Dr Wolff reached Bokhara Ito would Ik be- 
headed. Perceiving that his only safiky depended on 
his maintaining his character as a mlUah, Dr Wolff 
dressed himseff in full canonicals^ an^kept the Bibl^ 
open in his hand. ‘The uncommon Xiaracter of thew 
proceeding^' he says, ‘attracted ^wds from SSliar 
Islam to Bokhara.* Thus armed witbi*his sacred vest- 
ments and book, he had courage to resist the tempta- 
' tion of his escort, Dil Assa Khan, who counselled liim 
to mter Bokhara as a poor man. The rest of the de- 
scription must be given in Dr Wolff’s own words ; — 

‘Bhouts of ** Selaam Aleikoom ** from thousands rang 
mrim my ear. It was a most astonishing sight ; people 
Imn toe rooib of the houses, the Nogay Tatars of 
BumIOi the Cusack^andGirghese from Ae deserts, tlie 


Tatar from Yarkand or Chinese Tartary, the merchant 
ot Gashmeer, the serkerdeha or grandees of the kin^ on 
horseback, the Affghanns, tilie numerous water-carriers, 
stopped still and looked at me; Jews with their little 
caps, the distinguishing badge of the Jews of Bokhara, the 
inhabitants of Khokand, politely smiling at me; and 
the mullahs from Chekarpoor and Sinde looking at me 
and saying, ** Inglese Saheb ;” veiled women screaming 
to each other, **Englees eljee, English ambassador ;” 
others coming by them and saying, ** He is not an eljee, 
but the grand dc^esh, derveesh kclaun of EngUstaun.” 

* My aililresses had been circulated throughout all the 
parts of Persia, Turkistaun, and Bokhara ; my object 
had become widely understood, and I doubtiess reaped 
the fruit of making the object of my mission thus dear 
and intelligible to all the Mussulman world. Amid tho 
continued shouts of ** Selaam Aleikoom,” 1 looked dosely 
among the populace, in the hope that I might recognise 
Stoddart or Conolly. It was vain. 

* Before wc were carried to our assigned quarters, we 
were brought what they emphatically call **'bala,” up to 
the palace of the kin& This is situated on a lofty emi- 
nence. Wiicn we readied it, the serkerdeha, that is, 
the grandees of the empire, were just leaving it, riding 
upon liorsebock. The people crowded in masses on me, 
demanding, “ What book have you in your hand?” I 
replied, “the Towrai-e-Moosa (Laws of Moses), the 
Saboor-e~T>av}ood (Psalms of David), and the Avjcche^ 
Esau (Gos|iel of Christ), and the Prophecies of Daniel, 
Isaiah, Ezekid, Jeremiali, &c. Devoutly did those poor 
unenlightened souls touch the book. At llic entrance 
of the palace gate we were ordered t i^fii^ ^it from 
our horses. Only the grandees of the empire^ and am- 
bassadors of the sultan of Constantinople, of the shah 
of Persia, should they come to Bokhara, arc permitted 
*to enter the palace gates on horseback. No Phristiaii, 
heathen, or any other ambassador, is allowed that privi- 
lege. Singular to say, however, I was allowed tliis pri- 
vilege at my audience of leave, prior to my departure 
from Bokhara. 

* Previous to our entrance, one of his majesty's niok- 
hrams appeared before me, and said, “ His majesty con- 
descends to ask whether yon would be ready to submit 
to the mode of selaam” (for Stoddart Salieb refused, 
and drew his sword). I asked, “ In what docs the Bclaani 
consist?” lie replied, “You are placed liefore his ma- 
jesty, who will sit upon the hala hanah (from wlicnce 
balkan is derived^, and the shckhawl (minister of foreign 
affairs) will take hold of your sliouldcrs, and you must 
stroke your beard three times, and three times bow, 
saying at each time, “ Allah akbar, Allah akbar. Allah 
akbar ” — “ God is the greatest^ God is the greatest, .God 
is the greatest;” “ Salaamat padishah” — “ Peace to the 
king.” On being asked if I would do so three times, I 
said, “ Thirty times, if necessary.” Entering tlie gate, 
we were desired to sit down upon a stone seat, and 
after a few minutes’ delay, were ordered to send up our 
letters. 

‘ After the letters were sent up, we were brought be- 
fore the king— Dil Assa Khanmnd myself. His majesty 
was seated in the balcony of his palace, looking down 
upon us ; thousands of people in the distance. All eyes 
were bent on me, to see if 1 would submit to the eti- 
quette. When the shekhawl took hold of my shoulders, 
I not oftly submitted to his doing so to. me three times, 
but I bowed repeatedly, and exclaimed tinceasinglj^ 

I “ Peace to the king,” until his majesty burst into a fit 
of laughter, and of course all the rest standing around 
us. His majesty said, “ Enough, enough, enough.” We 
were then ordei^ to retire. The shexliawl, an officer 
who answers to our Secretaiy of State for Foreign 
Aifkirs, then assured me that his majesty had smiled 
upon^roe, and exclaimed, “ What an extraordinary man 
tills Englishman is, in his eyes, and his dress, and the 
bool(in hishand.”’ « 

From Dr WolfTs account, this monardi tftust be a 
sad Itfirbarian : his asifient to the throne, effected by the 
killing of his father, was attended by the murder of se- 
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iibfide*, Kog^jra, A%hanni, Mervee, Tfsbedcs, and ten 
thovsand Jews, who lire dyers arid silk traders, and 
must wear a small cap, and rirdle arouiid their waist, to 
be distinguished ftonl the Muliditamedans. There are 
several thousand slaves. There are about three hundred 
merchants from Scindc, and many derveeslies. Whole 
streets contain nothing but shops and magazines for 
merchants fh>m all the jMirts of TQrkistaun, Cashgar, 
Hindustaun, and Russia. There are great numbers of 
country houses, with gardens called Jehaar-Baghs, all 
around Bokliara. Most delightful villages arc to be 
Ibufid eight miles areund Bokhara. A sickness prevails, 
chiefly in the city, called Rishta— an immense worm 
t^nies out of tlie knees, and makes people frcqucntljie 
l|me for life : it is ascribed to the water. Ophthalmia 
is also prevalent. Thereais only one Jewish physician 
cflT some skill, who prides hUnself on knowing the sense 
of the word ** anflmonial,'* and jicrpctually uses it, as 
Abdul Samut Khan prides hims^ on knowing how to 
say, “Halt! front!”* 

The principles of absolutism are dominant in Bok- 
hara. * Wiiatever crime or cruelty tlie king of Bukhara I 
commits, the people simply observe, “ This was an act 
of the king” — “Wlio can fathom the^ heart of a 
king ?** ’ The colleges of Bokhara are, it appears, * splen- 
did and beautiful buildings.' In them the writings of the 
learned 8uniiccs, as well as of the Sliealis, are read and 
discussed. Oratory, rhetoric, poetry, and logic, are 
studied besides the Koran ; disputations arc carried on 
in a scholastic manner; Jelaal, Bey dawce, arc read. 
They take as tiieir l^uidc the sciiools established in 
. Yemen. There is also an ancient Jcwisli synagogue in 
Bokhara, thuugii it is out of repair; indeed the ameer ; 
has some predilection for the rcli|f!on of the Hebrew, J 
since he witnessea the c*elebration of the Feast of 'J'lilier- ^ 
naclcs, and partakes of the banquet. Besides, lie has 
never seized on a Jewish woman, us he has done on the 
wffes of his great ministers. Botli he and ids nayeb 
are connected with the Ismaclee, whom the former 
sends for some great purposes always to murder 
people whom he suspects, like the old man of the 
mountain, the chief of the assaasins. Tlius, for in- 
stance, one of his serkerdclia, whom he suspected, and 
who iiodfled to Shahr-Sabz, was murdered in the palace 
of tlic khan of Shalir-Sabz, and the head was brought in 
triumph to Bokhara.’ Dr Wolfi*, tiiereforc, did not feel 
himself safe even when so far from Bokhara as Trebi- 
zond, and was tlirown into considerable trepidation by 
being assigned there an apartment close to tlie ambas- 
sador of Bokliara. 

* He did not,* says the doctor, * himself come near me, 
but, what is extraordinary,* a inakfaiani, sqnt after us 

the ameer, culled on me, and he told me that he be- 
lieved tliat tlie nayeb, Abdul Saiiiut Khan, liad met 
with his deserts already, or would ccrtiui v meet witii 
puiiishmeiit shortly. 1 confess that 1 wub not easy in i 
iiis company: tliough I know tliat people wilftliink 
that my fear was imaginary, I am not ashaiy^cd to con- 
fess it.* have already,* says Dr WollT in another 
place, * adverted to the circniiistance that one of the 
ameer’s brothers was murdered at Khokand, and an- 
other at Orenbouig, and besides tlin, that ni^liraiu, 
whose name was Sliereef Sultaun, whenever he came to 
me, desired me to send away my servants. It may 
objected that the ameer would not do' such a tiling, ur 
he would put in jeopardy his own mbassador ; butfto 
this 1 answer, such an argument isfiiiite ridiculous, for 
B savage like the ameer does iiotM^re a straw for the 
life of his ambassador. It may he objected also that 
the nayeb would not do such a thing, fur he is in tiie 
power of the ameer ; but to tliis 1 answer, that it re- 
mains still to he seen whetlier the ameer will put to 
death the nayeb or tlie nayeb the ameer. Both are 
pent upon each other’s d^truction, and tlie aelf-tii- 

of both cause each to d(j}ay the execution of the 

facta as these ore suMcient to ahow the savage 
■tate ui which Bokhara is lying ; (or the diftdnnt con- i 


oeptlbh which we have now obtained of this, we are 
greatly indebted to the pereeveranoe of Dr Wolff. The 
charges mode against iSie ^onrictlms of its barbarity 
by the nayeb are probably fiilse, and Oaptain Grover, we 
fear, has too rashly assumed their truth ; but tlie ques- 
tion, whether the Foreign Office Is or is not censurable 
for neglecting its officers in peril, depends on the date 
of their execution ; and this is a matter no# involved 
in sncli doubt, that no solution of the difficulir is pos- 
sible. Dr Wolff's conduct, however, cannot fail of har- 
ing considerable influence both at home and abroad. 


THE TREE AND THE FOREST. 

A 8TOBV WRITTEN FOR THE YOUNG, BUT WHICH HAT BS 
BEAD DT THE OLD. 

[From the French of Madame Gulsot.] 

< What splendid trees !* said Monsieur D’Ambly, os he 
was passing by a fine forest of oaks. 

* mint a splendid nre they would make!* replied his 
son Eujrene. Eugene had read a few days before in a 
book of travels the description of a wood on fire, and 
he could think of nothing else. He was an admirer of 
everything that was uncommon, everything that pro- 
duced an effect or a commotion, and, like most childlren, 
he seldom carried his ideas beyond what he saw. 

* If it would not injure any person,* said lie, * I would 
be very glad this forest would take fire ; it would be a 
glorious sight. I am sure, papa, thiCF?N6^Jjght would 
extend as far as the chateau.* 

* Would it then be such a pleasant thing to see a tree 
burning ?* 

U)h, a tree,* said Eugene, *that would be hardly 
worth thejbrouhlc; but a forest would be magnificent.* 

‘ Since we are on the subject of burning,* said Mon- 
sieur D’Ambly, * I think it would be well to cut down 
that young lime tree on the lawn opposite the chateau ; 
it grows too fast ; and if it sliould spread much more, it 
would quire intercept our view ; 1 will tlierefore cut it 
down for fuel.* 

*Oh, papa,* exclaimed Eugene, 'that lime tree that 
has grown so beautiful since lost year I 1 was looking 
at it the other day, and 1 saw shoots of this year as long 
as my arm.’ 

At this mouftnt they came to a young poplar which 
had been blown down by a storm the preceding day. 
Its leaves were not yet withered, but its young shoots, 
though still green, l^gan to lose their vigour ; tliey were 
soft and weak, as if drooping from want of water , but 
in tliat case a refreshing shower would liave restored it 
to health and freshness, whereas now it was beyond re- 
covery. Eugene stopped before the poplar, and Undented 
it. 

'Such,’ said Monsieur D’Ambly, 'will in two days 
more be the state of our lime tree.* * 

' Ah I’ cried Eugene, ' can you have the heert to say 
so?* 

*Why not? A lime is not. more yaluBble . than a 
poplar, or an oak ; and you would like to see this whole 
forest in a blaze.* 


s, there is certainly a vast difference between a 
person cutting down a tree that incommodes him, and 
that lie would tlien make use of for fuel, and fourteen 
or fifteen thousand that you would burn ibr your plea- 
sure.* 

* But I do net know thore trees.* 

* Neitlier do you know this poplar that you have just 
been lamenting.* 

* But at least I see it’ 

'You can as easily see all those that rorround it 
Lfrok at this one, how strong and how straight it is 1’ 

' Oh, what a fine oak! 1 do opt think rov arms could 
reach round it Bee, wpa, how high it and those 
tliree great brandhes which grow fiom it look like large 
trees,* 
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‘It must be sixty or seventy years old : it will grow 
at least twenty more.* 

‘How enormous it win be tken! I hopie I sisall 
see it* • 

‘ But if it should be burned in the meantime?* 

* I . should be very sorry, now that I know it* 

* Toil would, then, only spare those trees from the fire 

which have come under your own particular notice: this 
is too common a case. Would it giVe you more pleasure 
to see this one burning ?* said Monsieur D’Ambly, as he 
showed him another, divided into four cnormo^ trunks, 
which shot from the same root ^ 

* No, indeed. Look, it makes quite an arbour. Fapa, 
some day when we have more time we wiU come and 
sit here, shaU we not?' 

* So, then, here are two that you would spare from 
the conflagration of the forest’ 

‘ Oh, if I could but see it on Are, what a fine effect it 
would have from the windows of the chateau ; I should 
think only of my two favourite oaks that 1 should be 
so sorry to see burning.* 

‘But all those you see equally deserve to become 
favourites, and those you cannot see are quite as fine ; 
they have each in their difibrent forms something that 
would interest you as much as your two favourite oaks, 
the poplar, or our lime tree.' 

* I do believe that if I were to think of every parti- 
cular tree that composed a forest, it would take away 
all wish to see it burned.' 

‘Tliat shows the necessity of consideration, my son, 
to avoid th^ jiik of forming unreasonable wishes, to 
put them^i^practice, perhaps, when you grow up. You 
will probably never have a forest to burn, but you may 
have men to conduct: just think what might be the 
consequence of your ^forgetting that a clistriet, a town, < 
a community, is composed of individuals, as you just 
now forgot that a forest is composed of* treeV 

‘Ah, papa, in such a cose I could rot forget my- 
self.’ 

* I knew some years ago,' said Monsieur D'Ambly, 

‘ a very good, but rather obstinate man, of *tbe name 
of De Marne. He had a quarrel wicii the director of an 
hospital established in a small town on one of his estates. 
The greater part of the property of the liospihil was 
situated on this estate, and dependent on it, ns was 
then tiie custom ; that is to say, the hospital only held 
these lands on condition of paying certipn rents to Mon- 
sieur de Marne, and of receiving two patients at his 
option. This right be held in consequence of his an- 
cestors having given these lands to the hosiiital, and it 
descended to all the proprietors of the estate. The 
director began to dispute with Monsieur de Marne about 
tlie payment of the rent, and maintained that he had no 
right to send more than one patient to the hospital. 
Monsieur de Marne was exceedingly angry, and a law- 
suit was the consequence ; and it so hapiiencd that the 
person employed by Monsieur de Marne, in searching 
the papers which had been sent to him, to prove his 
right, discovered, or thought he had discovered, that 
the ground which had occasioned the lawsuit belonged 
to Monsieur de Mamo, and not to the hospital, because, 
said he, the ancestors of Monsieur de Marne only gave 
it for a certain time, and on certain conditions which 
had Qot been fulfilled ; so that Monsieur de Mari;)p ought 
to ta^ possession of it This woiild be the ruin of tiic 
hospital. The day Monsieur de Marne received this 
int^Ugence he was ddigbted ; and the more so, as he 
had just learned that one of the patients whom he hod 
sent to the hospital had died, in consequence of a relapse 
from .having been discharge too socn. His widow, 
who was len destitute, travelled on foot to Paris, with 
her youngest child on her back, to implore the aasist- 
aned of Monsieur de Marne. She cried bitterly as site 
related the last words of her husband, who said, when 
he waa dyibg, ** If Monsieur dc Marne had been here, 
he would have had me kept in the hospital, and I should 
have recovered.” 

‘ Aa Mansienr de Mame listen^ wilih tears in hia 


eyes, to this recital, he exclaimed, “ That villain of a 
director, I will be the ruin of him !” He forgot that it 
was the hospital he would ruin, and that he would ||iiis 
put out perhaps a hundred patients, all as poor and us 
sick os p<mr Jacques, aqd whose condition, had hegre- 
coUected it, wonld be equally grievous. 

‘ The lawsuit was carrica on with great vigour, not 
by Monsieur de Marne, who was detained by business 
in Paris, but by liis law agent, who, l>eing interested 
in supporting what he hod advanced, pursued it warmly ; 
and fearing that Monsieur de Marne would relinquish 
his right, took care to keep>*back what was said in the 
country, of his folly and madnesSi in trying to ruin an 
hospital which was such a public benefit, and the daily 
Melancholy accounts of the state to which the patients 
wore reduced, iHicausc the director, being obliged to give 
up a great deal of time and exioney to the lawsuit, hod 
not enough for the ne£cssak*y expenses of the hospital 
Had Monsieur de Mt^rne known all* these particulars, 
his kindly feelings would have returned ; he could not 
have endured the idea of causing so much evil ; but 
instead of that, his agent only entertained him with 
accounts of the ill doings of the director, and of the 
designs he had against him. Every letter he received 
made him more and more angry ; and his hatred of one 
man made him forget the claims of a hundred others, 
ou whom he should have had cuinpasaion. 

‘ At length he gained his lawsuit He had fur some 
days been endeavouring to procure admission for a poor 
woman into the hospitd of incurables at Paris. Here 
arc two pieces of good new's," said he, as he read the 
letters wdiich announced tlie Recess of each of his 
undertakings; und he wrote immediately to his law 
agent, expressing his satisfaction at the manner in wliich 
lie Iiad conducted his suit, and to the person who had 
procured admission for the poor woman into the hospital 
of incurai)les, thanking him for his kindness. 

‘ Eor some time he thought no more of the matter ; 
however, lie one day received a letter from his agt>nt, 
telling him that the director had become a bankrupt, 
and had fled ; that no one knew where lie was ; and 
to increase liis dislike to, the man, he added* that 
during three days that his flight was unknown, because 
he said he w'as only going into the country, the patients 
had neither bread nor broth, and that only fur some 
charitable individuals in the neigh hourlioud who had 
sent them relief, most of them, iiiiist have died;' and 
that it was probable sonic of them would die from 
the efiects of tlieir sufferings, and from their dismay 
at hearing that the liospital was likely to fall to the 
ground. He said it h:id obtained some respite, as the 
gentry in the town and neigh iiuurliood had given great 
assistance^; but^^lt was all ii.siiflieieiit, and they were 
obliged to discharge the least. suficring ; that tlicy left 
the hospital in tears; and that several who lived in 
distant' villages had fallen on the road from weakness 
and ^isaiipoiutment. All these details began to make 
Monsieur de I^Ianie very uneasy. The agent aildcdeat 
the end^f his letter. “Every one observed that the 
director Tiud neither order nor economy : fur a long time 
the afikirs of the huspitiU have been in a bad strife, and 
the loss of the suit lias completed it.” Then Monsieur 
de Marne felt hts conscience reproach him for wbat he 
had done : he pictured to himself tiiose unfortunate 
people leaving the liospital in tears, sinking with weak- 
ness and grief^ and perlinps calling for curses upon him. 
lie thought of the three daj's that tliey hud liee^ with- 
out ei:hcr bread V broth, and he fancied lie saw' their 
pale and eniucia^\couiitenaiices,.and began to consider 
each of them indi viAi.ally, as you'just now liegan to con- 
sider the trees of tlie forest, 'flicre was not one of them 
that lie would not have shed his blood to save. He could 
not endure the idea of nil the evil which he had caused 
them, and cndeiivoiired to throw all the blame uiioii the 
direc‘tor. He wrote to his agent* desiring him to send 
relief to a considerajj^le amount, and as soon as it was 
possible, be set ofi* himself to^lhis estate, where he had 
not been for a long time. On his'atriv^ he repaiied 
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to the town where the hospital had been : it was closed : 
the lost patient hod left it, and the house was to be 
sdiL to satisfy the creditors. Monsieur de Marne per- 
oeiiild that a great many people avoided him; the 
layuuit hod given them a very bad opinion of him, 
ana the friends and relations of the director had con- 
tributed to increase it; indeed the misery which hod 
been caused to so many poor people had thrown an 
odium over the whole i^air, and turned every ixirson 
against him. The report spread that he was come to 
purchase the house and the rest of the hospital lands ; 
and one day, as he was^assj^ng through the streets, the 
children threw stones at him. lie began to feel all 
the injury he had defne, and a thousand circumstances 
perpetually reminded him of it. The son of Jacques, J 
the poor man whose widow he had assisted, had broken^ 
his leg, and it remained auite distorted. Monsieur de 
Marne told his mother that ^he ought to have had it set 
** That would have J)cen easy,*’ she replied, ** i^hen tlg^re 
was an hospital here ; but now ** and she stop^d. 

* lie saw that the country people were neglecting to 
cultivate their gardens, which he knew had been profit- 
able to them, and inquired the reason. “ Oh,” said they, 
**we used to sell our vegetables to the hospital: but 

now ” and they stopped ; and Monsieur de Marne 

saw that every one’s mind was filled with a subject 
which it would bo impossible fur him ever to forget. 
Ue was about to quit the country, aitd even to sell his 
estate, when an epidemical disease broke out in the next 
village. It was prevalent there almost every year ; and 
it was for that reason especially that the liospital had 
been originally foundcd|by a man of wealth, who, liaviitg 
been attacked by the wiseaae, made a vow that, if he 
recovered, he would found an hospit'il, into which ^1 the 
poor of the village, aud of ii certain distance round it, 
should be received and taken care oi When his bene- 
volent object was completed, all the poor, on the first 
symptom of disease, repaired to tlie hospital, where, 
froiu^tlie care and attention they received, they in most 
cases soon recovered ; and it was also a great me.ans of 
])reventing contagion. Tliis year tlie disorder was par- 
ticularly severe, and the ill feeling towards Monsieur de 
Mornb rose to a great licight lie sent large assist- 
ance to the village, and endeavoured to mitigate Uie 
sufferings of the poor people ; but he still heard it 
said as he passed along, **Tliere goes Monsieur dc 
Mari^, who has come to restore some small part of tlie 
hospital land.” If he visited a sick person, and inquired 
after his health, he would say, ** I thank you, sir ; it is 
tolerable ; but I should have recovered much sooner at 
the hospital.” Overwlielmcd with remorse, uneasiness, 
and fatigue, he took the disorder and died, chiefly of 
grief, for having at any time forgotten that an liospital 
is filled with individuals, as yoii just furg|bt tliat a 
forest is composed of separate trees.’ 

' Ah, papa ! how melancholy that was,’ said Eugene, 
who h^ listened with the greatest attention. 

* My son,* said Monsieur D*Aiiibly, * when you fjow 
up(f you will see even worse consequences arise from 
that want of reflection wliich makes us regaidless of 
everything that does not come under our own observa- 
tion, so that when objects are too great for us to see 
their details, we think nothing about them.* 

At that moment Eugene, in a musing mood, took up 
a stone, as was his enstom, to tlirow among a flight of 
sparrows which had alighted near him: he paased.* 
’Papa,* said he, will not tlirow a stone at those/ 
sparrows, for I remember how sorry I feel when any^ 
person torments my sister’s canary Aird, and wlien I 
see the poor, little thing trying to uvt itself in every 
comer of the cage: it seems to meras if each of those 
sparrows, were I to frighten them, would feel just as 
my sister’s bird does.’ 

*That is precisely, my son, what you ought to do if 
ever you are intrusted with the interests of a number 
of persons at once ; and that yofi may be tempted to 
folM^lbat the regiment you oonrnand, or the depait- 
have to rponage, is compost of men like 


yoursdf ; and you should always put yourself, or those 
you love, in the place of each of them.* 

They now reached home, and passed dose by the 
lime tree. o » 

* Ah I’ said Eugene, * I must take my leave of you.* 
’No,* said Monsieur D’Ambly, smiling, ’it shall re- 
main, provided you promise to remember, every time 
you look at it, that each tree in a forest is entitled to 
as much respect as your lime, and that in an assemblage 
of persons, whatever may be their denomination, each 
person’s interest is of as much importance as your 
own.* i 


WANT OF READING-ROOMS IN LONDON. 
Denizens of the provinces are sometimes tdd by their 
London friends, that in that city there is eveiy ima- 
ginable luxury and convenience. The assertion is liable 
to exception. We have never visited the metropolis 
without experiencing a difficulty in seeing the news- 
papers. Did we belong to a dub, or to a literary insti- 
tution, this difficulty t«rould not be experienced. Were 
we willing to frequent taverns or coffee-houses, we might 
see at least a morning, if not also an evening or weddy 
paper. But if the contrary be the case, an ordinary 
stranger has no chance of procuring these gratifications 
without a considerable expense. The cause of this is the 
wont of reading-rooms, where one may see the journals 
at a small charge, free from all other responsibilities. 
There is not in London any institution eMiqpponding to 
the Exchange liooms of Manchester, Gla6gow,%d many 
other cities, where a stranger is allowed to attend free for 
some time, and where lie sees tlie principal newspapers 
of the empire. Neither, as far as we could hear, is there 
any private^newspaper reading-room, such as are seen 
in many smaller cities, where, for a small charge per 
visit, be can indulge to the utmost possible extent in 
journal-devouring ; having spread before him the Her- 
alds, Gazeltcs, and Chronicles of not only London, but 
the principal towns in the country. One may, indeed, 
have a London paper left at his lodgings for an hour by 
a newsman at a small charge ; but this is very far short 
of what is needed. A gentleman from the country would 
like, while in London, to see the w'hole of the news- 
papers of the district to which he belongs, as well as a 
variety of the metropolitan and otlier provincial jour- 
nals. Thousands of such persons must every day feel 
this want, and sufibr inconvenience from its not being 
supplied. 

There are, w^e believe, in London a few reading- 
rooms apart from honses of entertainment ; but they are 
conducted on a vexy slender scale, and are thinly scat- 
tered. There are also a few houses of entertainment, 
in which a great number of jonmals are to be found, 
wliich strangers are allowed to consult by paying a 
small fee, should they not require refreshment. This 
we believe to he the case at the Messrs Deacon’s of 
Walbrook. These individuals, besides keeping a coffee 
or tea house, are the London agents for a vast number 
of provincial newspapm: consequentlv, in tlieir estab- 
lishmcnl at least one journal from eadi town in Great 
Britain, besides all tlie metropolitan newspapers, may 
be seen. The some may be said of the older estab- 
lished house known as ’ Feds* in Fleet Street. There 
is, besides, a large coflfee-house in High Holbora called 
' The Crown,’ where a great many newspapers, maga- 
zines, &c. are taflen in. But these jdaoes exist almost 
in vain for the stranger, aahe may visit London a score 
of times (as we have done) without once hearing, of 
them ; or, should he know oi their wviBtonoe, they mi^ be 
so fof from his ordinary resorts as to be us^j^ to him. 

In short, the practical state of the case, we know, is such, 
that to most vidtors of London, the time spent there is a ! 
time of defective intdlignuoe. A genttenuaife^ himself ! 
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which, beihfc dbCaBionally as a nAigitftiB rite. 

Thtis, thcfre was the process of excomtrtdhlcatihi; by 
inch of candle : the sinper was sttffiirioned to hppear at 
the lighting Of a small piece of candle, and was allowed 
to come to repentance while it continued bttmtng ; but 
should he lieglect to present himtolf before the candle 
Went out, he remained finsiUy excommunicated. To 
this practice if traced the custom of auction sales ' by 
the candle/ which is still in Togue, especially in sea- 
ports. When the merchandise is put up for sale, the 
bystanders are allowed to bid while a smudl piece of 
candle remains ignited, but when it goes out, the * lot* 
is adjudged to the last bidder. 

As refinement increased, candles were gradually In- 
troduced from sacred to private edifices, and used for' 
domestic purposes, almost to the exclusion of lamps. 
They have remained pretty much the same for cen- 
turies ; consisting chiefly of cotton wicks surrounded by 
tallow or wag. Even those made with all the improve- 
ments of modern science arc expensive, and give very 
little light; but those still used in countries into 
which such improvements have itot penetrated, are only 
calculated to make darkness visible. The following 
picture Of a room in Cairo at night, presents as cheer- 
less an aspect as an apartment must have done in Eu- 
rope during what we call * the dark ages :*~Mr Lane, in 
his * Modern Egyptians,* informs us that the light of 
one or two candles, placed on the floor, or on a stool, and 
sometimes surrounded by a large glass shade, or enclosed 
in a glass lantern, on account of the windows being 
ihe're^ of lattice-work, is generally thought sufficient 
for a fatfe and lofty saloon. In the winter, the saloon 
is quite as sombre, for, as there is no flreplacc, it is 
warmed by a brazier, or chafing-dish (called muncud), 
made of tinned copper, full of burning charcoal, placed 
on the floor, into which perfume is occasionally throa*n. 
The Egyptians take great delight in perfumes, and often I 
frtinigate their apartments, most commonly with frank- 
incense, benzoin or cascarilla bark, and aloes wood ; am- 
bergris is rarely used on account of its costliness. The 
wo^ is moistened before being placed on the charcoal. 

We must now describe the manner in which artificial 
light is produced. So little commonplace will tills in- 
formation be, that we believe there are comparatively 
few persons who know upon what principle illumination 
from the lamps or candles which they are so constantly 
using is effected. • 

* Eveiy light is a gas-light ; with this simple difference, 
that coal gOs is made at a distance from the burner, 
whilst candles and lamps manufacture their gas at the 
burner. Oil or tallow cannot take fire, unless previously 
volatilised by heat, which is efiheted by means of the 
wick, througii the fibres of which the melted tallow or 
wax rises, in consequence of capillary attraction. The 
wick, itsdf easily inflampd by another ignited body, 
when lighted, heats the oil to a degree which brings 
it to the'oOndition of vtippur or gas, and tliat ignit- 
ing as it rises, supplies the flame. The oil first raised 
and volatilised is in this manner dissipated by com- 
bustion; moto succeeds to fill its plo^ and thus a 
constant combustion is kept up. A candle, how- 
ever, differs from a lamp in a very essential circum- 
stance. The otf of the Ifinp is sdwaya fluid, and only 
reqalreiyoA|t boiled into vapour by the hegt of the 
aricit i. tallow, being dt first solid, has first to 

be brought into flie state of oil That^ 

VirhJeffi is in the ticinltv of the wick is first melted, and 
the biternal rini of the caridle not being rendered fluid, 
a 6tip id tbds formed #hich contains the melted por- 
tfofi; . ITbe m^ted tallow or oil being boiled by the 
Itfmie Into fro etatb of tapour, ascends in a column, 
atid, betog b^atbd to a high tetnpetatii!re, it combines 
rapidly ynth the odtygen of the surrounding atmosphere, 
the heat ayoWed bdiig so great at to cause the vapour 
to be ^hfte hot, and very lumltious, thus constituting 
'^Sible flame, the combnstion that occaaiona thh 
con; Only take place in that part of the column of hot 
vapour whl(^ is in contact with the atmosphere, 


namely, the exterior surface. The flame of a candle 
or lamp, then, is not soli'd throughout, but is only a 
thin film of white hot vapour, enclosing a qndntily of 
heated vapour, which, for want of oxygen, is incapable 
of attaining the greatest degree of fieat in burning. 
In other words, it is only tlie vapour which rises from 
the outside of the wick, which, coming in contact with 
the atmosphere, takes up from it sufficient oxygeh to 
‘caase ignition. That in the inside of the flame not 
"being immediately supplied with oxygen, rises unbuent 
from the centre of the wick in ehe form of smoke. By 
a pretty experiment, it is pfissible to extract tlie unburnt 
vapour from the centre of the flame, and to inflame it 
Procure a piece of a small glass tube, having a bore of 
I an eighth of an inch ; insert the end of it dexterously 
into the dark part of the flame where the hollow is 
supposed to be, and the nflburnt vapour will ascend 
tii|ough the tube, ana may be set ^re to at the top by 
a piece of lighted paper, forming a smaller flame of 
the same kind as tlie first.** Exactly upon this prin- 
ciple coal gas is manufactured and conducted through 
pipes. 

Gandies no sooner came into gonoral domestic use, 
than their superiority over the oil lamps of old was 
found BO great, that up to a recent period no other light 
was so much used. Still, they have their faults, and 
though these are trifling, they are felt to be extremely 
inconvenient in this age of luxurious comfort Tallow 
candles, especially, constantly require to be snufied ; 
their light, therefore, is uncertain. Wax candles, which 
require no snuffing, are too expensive for general use ; 
hence numerous compositions have been made, meant 
to combine the conveniences of wax witli the cheapness 
of tallow ; such us spermaceti, stearine, &c. Compa- 
ratively, all candles are expensive, considering the small 
quantity of light each gives, and there always has been 
a desire to readopt lamps, so improved as to make house- 
lighting a cheaper process. For tliis reason an iminense 
aggregate of mechanical ingenuity has been from* 'time 
to time expended upon the construction of lamps, so 
as to render them fit for domestic purposes. * 

Yet from the earliest times to 1780, no service- 
able improvement was made; but in that year M. 
Argand, a native of Geneva, promulgated an invention 
of great advantage. It has been before explained, tliat 
the interior of an ordinary flame consists of gas which 
is not inflamed, because it is debarred from mixing with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. Argand, therefore, 
caused a circular wick to be constructed, so burnt in a 
hollow burner, that the air not only came to the outside, 
but fdso to the inside of the flame ; a draught of air 
being produced by a glass chimney, which, protecting 
the flan* from draughfr, caused little or no smoke. 
So excellent was this principle proved to be, tliat every 
succeeding inventor made it a basis of improvoineiit, 
few attempting to adopt any other sort of burner ; their 
ingviuity being chiefly expended on other parts of tlie 
lamp. The most elegant improvement was the amialar 
table Inpip, the oil reservoir of which consisting of a 
circular tube placed below the light, casts compara- 
tively no Bhadow,t which all lamps upon tlie old con- 
struction did. The rays of light were the more equally 
difiTused by the intervention of a large ground-glass 
shade. , . , 

I Tne chief objections to the best lamps are the diffi- 
culty of keeping them in onlcr, from a constant clog- 
^ng of the burner and ducts, and the expense of oil, 
the very best which can only be used in them with 
stcccsa A la^ennvenTor has introduced a lamp in 
which cheap oil ma^ be burnt, by causing it to be heated 
befons rising to the flame. The cistern in this case is 
contained in a tube which immediately aurrounds the 
upper part of the flame, so that while it is burning, the 
oil is kept hot, and the mote readily volatilised when 


t Thk of lamp, much impro^a^csUadflie finunlira (Mni 
unibra, no shads) lamp. 
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taken up ihe wick. Another tcit deyer, because 
simple inyention, is that called the solar lamp. A cap 
is pltced upon the burner, so as to cause a gmt draught 
of air to discha^ itself at the bottom of the flame, 
keeping up a oonuitant supply of oxygen. Common oil 
in this lamp bums with little smoke, and if the best oil 
be used, the smoke is hardly perceptible. 

To enumerate a tithe of the light-giving inventions 
which have been made during the last fifty years, would 
occupy a vast amount of space and patience. We can 
only add, therefore, that bituminous substances have 
been used to manufacture inflammable fluids as sub- 
stitutes fbr oil, such asi naphtha. An essential oil called 
camphino has been lately introduced, and employed, in a 
lamp made expressly to bum it, with success. 

A singular fate has attended most of these inventions. 
When they flrst appear, tlbeir patrons and purchasers 
are in a sort of rapture at theif apparent perfection. 
They are employed ibr a certain time with gratiflcatfbn 
^ to the customer and profit to the inventor $ but in n 
little while, some little fault not evinced at first makes 
its appearance, the charm of the invention gradually 
disappears, and the disappointed housekeeper returns 
' to candles. One or two of the lamps we have enume- 
rated have, however, maintained a very good repu- 
tation. 

Good coal gas, conducted from the manufactory by 
means of metal pipes to the place of burning, appears 
to supply every desideratum ; but the difficulty of pro- 
curing it pure, combined with a strong prejudice 
against it, has retarded its introduction into English 
private houses. In the ^arge towns of Scotland, how- 
ever, gas is all but universally in use for domestic 
illumination. The coal from which it is made being 
better adapted for its manufacture tiian that used in 
English gasometers, renders it of a bettor quality; 
though the great improvements which liave licen mode 
<df late in the purifying process have so greatly liettered 
the ^bality of English gas, that private families are 
gradually adopting it The advantages of gas light 
are thus summed up in the Cydopaidia of Domestic 
Economy : — * Its cheapness, compared with any other, 
when much light is required ; the vast saving of the time 
and labour that would he necessaiy for cleaning and 
trimming lamps, or in cleaning candlesticks and snuffing 
candles, together with the constant attendance required 
for these operations. Gas lights are perfectly cleanly, 
and are not accompanied with the dropping of grease 
and spilling of oil which accompany the other modes of 
lighting. They may likewise be easily conveyed by 
pipes to situations where it would be di&ult to fix any 
other lights. When the gas is managed in tlie best 
way, the light is extremely a^'ceablc, and th§ smoke 
which always proceeds flrom candles is avoided.’ No 
sparks fly off to set houses on fire, and when artificial 
light is not required, by stopping off the gas from the 
main pipe^ no escape and after-ex^osion need be dreaded. 
Tha (mief objection to gas is its want of portability. 

' In xolbrence to eoonomv. Dr Ure’s expcrimcqjs have 
determined the following facts If a certain quantity of 
light from tallow candles cost Is., an equal quantity from 
an Argand lamp wUl oost 6^, and from gas 2}d. 1 


N. P.‘ WILLIS’S DASHES AT LIFE. 

I Thb ^neillings by the Way of our American friend 
* Mr Willis made some noise in England. Many ex- 
daimed against the liberties taken with private life, 
but all fdt the cham of the lively jfSMription. Per- 
haps there never was a better thing la iti kind than the 
aooount of the morning at (^idon Castle. Since then, 
ibe Ameriisan attache has been pursuing a literaxy 
eaieer in his native countiy, and occasionally making 
. khnsdf heard of on this si^ of the water. He is a 
tisjllpsBine-writer of the fiifl mark— sharp, rattling, 
^Miperfloial, and aU thla with the twvng of his countiy's 
><pecnlitfltifls. ^ 

; Onttw^ssNDt oooflsioii, ho gives the British public 


three volumes of his magazine' papers, sad three amus- 
ing volumes th^ are.* Here and there we find our- 
sdves at fault with some New York or Massachusetts 
refinement of humour; nowbnd*then there is a dash of 
—we mutt say it — ^vulgarity ; but the book is* neverthe- 
less a capital afternoon one, for one thing Mr Willis has 
covenanted never to be— dull In ' Passages firom a 
Correspondence Written at New York,’ we find him 
describing a plan for a novel kind of hotd, of the kind 
which grow out to such luxuriance in America. *I 
understand it has lately occurred to some gentlemen 
with qpenuyes, that anchorage is cheaper than ground- 
rent— that a ship of WOT is but a spacious hotd upside 
down, and tliat tiie most desirable site for a summer 
•residence, as to pure air, neighbourhood, novdty, and 
economy, is now occupied by the Independence and 
North Carolina, the men-of-war just off the battery. 
Tlie latter ship being unseaworthy, it is proposed to 
purchase her of the government for the experiment. It 
is estimated that she can accommodate comfortably 
three hundred persons. The immense upper-deck is 
to be covered with a weather-proof awning, blue and 
white, in the style of the Alhamra, and given up en- 
tirely to dining, dancing, lounging, and the other uses 
of hotd drawing-rooms. A more magnificent prome- 
nade than this immense deck, deared of guns and 
lumber fore and aft, and snrrounded entirely by luxu- 
rious sofas, could scarcely be imagined. The kitchens 
and offices arc to occupy the forwi^ part of tlie second 
deck, or, if the vessel is crowded, to be transferred to a 
small tender alongside. The port-hole^ are to be en- 
larged to spacious windows, and the two declic bdow, 
which are above tlie w'ater-line, will be entirdy occu- 
pied by splendid rooms, open to the entire breadth of 
tiie bay, and furnished in the Oriental and cushioned 
style, suitable to the luxurious wants of hot weather 
Minute bargee will ply to and from the shore, connected 
with the Waverley line of omnibuses; bath-houses 
will bo anchored just astern ; a cafe and ice-cream shop 
will be established in the main and mizen-tops (to ho 
reached by*a covered staircase); and sofas, for the ac- 
commodation of smokers, will be put under a pent-house 
roof, outside the vessel, in the main-chains. The cock- 
pit and hold will of course unite the uses of a hotel 
garret and cellar. It will have the advantage of other 
hotels, in swinging round with the tide, so that the 
loflgers on both sides of the ship will see, by turns, from 
tlie windows the 'entire panorama of the bay. When 
lightened of her guns, and her upper spars and rigging, 
it is thought she will float so much higher as to bear 
piercing for another line of port-hole windows, affording 
some bachelors’ rooms at the water line, corresponding 
in price and convenience with tiie sky- chambers of tbe 
Astor. An eccentric individual, I am told, has bargained 
for a private parlour, to be suspended under the bow- 
sprit, in imitation of the nest of the hanging-bird. 
Altogether, the scheme seems charming and feasible. 
The name of the hotel, by the way, is to be ** Saratoga 
Afloat;” the waiters are to be dressed in the becoming 
toggery of tors ; and the keeper of the house is to wear 
a folded napkin, epaulette fashion, on either shoulder, 
and to be colled invariably ** commodore.*” 

The light tales in this book we can oidy speidc of as 
sparkliiiff anddever; passages from theuwould he of 
^0 avail The manner in which Mr WilaWOirE stoiy 
hiay, however, be conceived firom a passagwie a sketch 
'called * Mr Goggins.’ This person is an American 
tradesman, who, suddenly enridned, goes to Paris with his 
family, and commences a brilliant ^le of life, in which 
he secures generaU admiration purely the efficacy of 
‘idain bosiness tact* ‘Pwhaps we shonld,* says the 
author, ‘give more credit to this faculty in GogginsJ 
It is possibly not far removed from the genius of a great 
flnander or eminent state treasurer. It is the power of 
coming directly at values, and ridding theus of their 
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London : Longman end Co. ISIS. 
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**riden”— of getting for leu what others from want of 
penetration get fbr more. 1 am inclined to think Gog- 
gins would haTe been quite as sucocssM in any other 
field of calculation, and one instance of a yery difihrent 
a^pl^ai^zr of his reasoning powers would go to favour 

* l^^e in Italy, he employed a edebrated but impro- 
vident artist to paint a picture, the subject of which 
was a certain event of rather a humble character, in 
which he had been an actor. The picture was to be 
finished at a certain time, and at the urgent pica of the 
artist the money was advanced. The time ex|kired, and 
the picture was not sent home, and the forfeited bond 
of the artist was accordingly put in suit. The delin- 
quent, who had not tliought twice of the subject, ad- 
dressed one or two notes of remonstrance to his summary 
employer, and receiving no reply, and the law crowding 
very closely upon his heels, he called upon Goggins and 
api^aled, among other arguments, to the difierence in 
their circumstances, and tlie indulgent pity due from 
rich to poor. 

‘ “ Where do you dine to* day ?” asked Goggins. ** To- 
day — let me see — Monday — I dine with Lady 

(The artist, as Goggins knew, was a favourite in the 
best society in Florence.) ** And where did you dine 
yesterday ?** “ Y csterday — ^hum — ^yesterday I dined with 

t^ir George . No ! I breakfasted with Sir George, 

and dined with the grand chamberlain. Excuse me ! 

I have BO many engagements ” “Ah!- -and you 

arc never at a loss for a dinner or a breakfast ?” The 
artist smiled. “ No 1” “ Are you well lodged ?” “ Yes 

— on the ^rno.*^ “ And well clad, I ace.” (The painter 
was rather a dandy withal.) 

* “ Well, sir !” said Goggins, folding up his arms, and 
looking sterner than before, “ yon have, as far as 1 can 
understand it, every luxury and comfort which a fortune* 
could procure 3*011, and none of the care and trouble of 
a fortune, and you enjoy these advantages* by a claim 
which is not liable to bankruptcy, iiur to be squandered, 
nor burnt — without the slightest anxiety, in short” 

* The artist assented. , 

' “Bo far, there is no important diflbrcnce in our worldly 
condition, except that I have this anxiety and trouble, 
and am liable to these vcr3’ casualties.” Goggins paused, 
and the painter nodded again. “ And now, sir, over I 
and above this, what would you take to exchange with 
me the esteem in which we are severally held — ^you i 
to become ^ the rich, uneducated, and plaiu Siiiion 
Goggins, and 1 to possess your genius, your elevated 
tastes, and the praise and fame which tl.cse procure 
you?” The artist turned uneasily on his heels. “ No, 
sir!” continued Goggins; “you are not a man to be 
pitied, and least of dl by me. And I don't pity you, 
sir. And whafs more, you shall pnint tliat picture, sir, 
or go to prison. Good morning, sir.” 

‘ And the result was a puinting, finished in three days, 
and one of the masterpieces of that accomplished painter, 
for he embodied, in the figure and face of Goggins, the 
character wliidi he had struck out so unexpectedly — | 
retaining the millionaire's friendship and patronage, 
though never again venturiug to trifle with his engage- 
nienta’ 

We conclude with another very brief extract, where 
some of Mr Willis's English recollections are drawn 
upon. * The covered promenade of the Burlington Ar- 
cade is, pn i^ny days, a great Sllure for a small chop- 
house hard t>y, called “ The Blue Posts.” This is a snug 
little tavern,, witli the rear of its two storeys cut into a 
single dining-roon^ where chops, steaks, and punch 
may 'be had in unusual perfection. It is frequented 
ordinarily by a dass of men peculiar, I should think, to 
England^ taciturn, methodical in their habits, and 
highly iiespectahle in their appearance— men who seem 
to have no amusements and no drdc of friends, but who 
come in atjix, and sit over their punch and the nqws- 
paperi till bed-time, without speaking a syUable, except 
to the waiter, and apparently turning a edd shoulder of 
disooungement to any one in the room who may be 


disposed to offlsr a pasaing remark. Thpy hang their hats 
dally on the same peg, daily sit at the some table (where 
the chair is turned down for them by “ Yilliam,”/ the 
short waiter), daily drink a small pitcher of punch after 
their half- pint of sheiry, and daily read, from beginning 
to end, the Herald, Post, and Times, with the variation 
of the Athenasum and Spectator on Saturdays and Snn- 
days. 1 at first hazarded various conjectures as to their 
condition in life. They were evidently unmarried, and 
men of easy though limited means — ^men of no great 
care, and no high hopes, and iq a fixed station ; yet bf 
that degree of intelligence gnd firm self-respect which, 
in other countries (the United Sta^s, certainly, at least), 
would have made them sought for in some more social 
, and higher sphere than that with which they seemed 
content. I a^rward obtained something of a due to 
the mystery of the “ Blue Poxts” society, by discovering 
two of ^he most respestable-Tooking of its' customers in 
tha exercise of their daily vocations. One — a man of 
fine phrenological development, rather bald, and alto- 
gether very intellectual in his “os suft/tnis” — 1 met at 
the rooms of a fashionable friend, taking his measure 
for pantaloons. He was the foreman of a celebrated 
Bond Street tailor. The other was the licad shopman 
of a famous haberdasher in Regent Street ; and either 
might have passed for Godwin the novelist, or Bab- 
bage the calculator — ^with those who had seen those 
great intellects only in their imaginations. It is only 
ill England that men who, like these, have read or edu- 
cated themselves far above their situations in life, would 
quietly submit to the arbitrary disqualifications of their 
pursuits, and agree unresistingly to the sentence of exile 
from tlie society suited to their mental grade.' The 
truth of this remark must be recognised by all who have 
looked below the furface of that mass of artifldal life 
which constitutes London. 


MESSRS CHAMBERS'S SOIREE.** 
{From the Glasgow CltUm — ifi/4 additions.) , 

Ox the evening of Wednesday last (Ctli August), the annual 
soiree or entertainment given by Messrs B'. and R. Cham- 
bers to the numerous persons in their employment, took 
place in the large Waterloo-Room, Edinburgh, which was 
apinopriately fitted up for the occasion. Tlie manner in 
which the tables were disposed was somewhat peculiar, 
and deserves to bo mentioned. Instead of a platform for 
the speakers being placed at one end, there was a platform 
ranged along one side, in the centre of which was the scat 
for the chainiuin, whilo in front of it tables were radiated 
like a fan, so that all could see and hear, and be at the same 
time in tli^ eye of the speakers. On the opposite side of 
tlio zoom was a similar platform and seat for the vice-diair- 
man. Wlicn we entered, shortly after six o'clock, we were 
struok with the elegant appearance of the company, albeit 
the greater number' belonged to the operative class, as well 
as wMi tlio neatness of the arrangements and decorations. 
On a raised stage opposite the door, Spindlcr's band ^s 
booming forth a favourite national air ; but our attention 
was soon distracted by the entrance of the given of tlie 
entertainment, Mr William Clianilicrs, who took his seat os 
cliairman, and Mr Robert Chambers, who acted as vice- 
ohairman. Both sat down amidst loud bursts of applause, 
and tho oongratalations of the iiumuroas friends who aui*- 
norted them on cither side. 

f After tea and coffee being served, Mr William Chambers 
'jose and spoke as follows: — Ladies and Gentlemen— —It 
is my duty to open the business of the present meeting by 
moutioning its obj^Jta and chnraoter. Tliis is tho eighth 
annual soiree or wurtaimnent given by my brother and 
myself to tho penoiH in our employment, now about 150 
in number; besides whom, on the present occaakm, there 
are a number of their and our friends, altogether fonning 
a party of upwards of 300. Onr olfieotisnow, at in former 
years, to unite the two classos of employera and emidoyed 
in a friendly social meeting, with a view to the oultivation 
of a good spirit between the parties. This q^t it hae 
always been our desire to pronipte, and that our efiMa 
have not been thrown away la eVldeiiced in the harmony 
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TVllict has pimiled for years, and still preyails, Ui our os- of reoiprooal regard may not merely be exchanTCd between 
tablieliment. In additioyi to the ordinary paym^t for us on such oooaalons as the present, but that each indi- 
Jabour, my brother and I' feel that we do no more tlian vidual in this large and increasing establishment— from its 
ourVduty in now ^deiing our best thanks for the dill- more important fhnctionaiies to tlie most humble and 
gonce and good conduct displayed by all in our employ- obscure of its members — ^individhally imbibing the spirit 
nient during the ]>ast twelve months — and not only so, but which has pervaded the address of Mr Chambers, may 
for the uniform courtesy ahd respect shown towards henoeforth resolve to conduct iiimsclf towards those with 
us, as well as those to whom more immediately belongs whom he is associated in tliu busiDcas of this establish- 
the superintendence of our affairs. And in doing so, 1 ment, ns to impress more tlioroughly uT»n our hearts, by 
entertain a lively hope that nothing sliall ever occur to seeing it run through all our actions, tiie interesting and 
mar the happy feeling that now subsists between us. linmanising truth of the * brotherhood of man.* This truth 
Hitherto, it hM been customary to give this entertainment it is tlie object of such meetings as the present, if not to 
in one of the halls of oiflr printing-ofhee ; but that is no creatcy at Ifast to chcribh and perpetuate. Ahd by making 
longer possible or convenient, in consequence of the growth it thus to appear as a principle tinging our external bclia- 
of our numbers and Mie extension of our busipcss. Wo viour, we will learn that, in the prosecution of what is 
legrot the ohange, for there was something extremely in-J sometimes called the ‘overy-day business of life,* tbero is 
ieresting in finding ourselves seated at the social board * a possibility of doing it in such a niauner os to manifest 
amidst the very scenes of our daily industry. It has, how- it is not more dutjf in whicli we are engaged, but as afibrd- 
ever, been unavoidable, and I can only express my hope ing scope for the exercise of a principle by which we not 
that the meeting in this publio ftiom will bo ^narked os only impart, but also simultaneously receive, good of a 
much by tlio spirit Sif peace and good-will as our former very salutary nature ; that good wiiioh you, our eroploym, 
assemblages. It has been customary for me, in opening have sought in years past, and do still seek to find existing 
proceedings, to bring forwairi a sort of budget of the ope- among the various individuals in your establishment, as 
rations of the year. I do not know whetlicr tliis bo quite also among tlie various olassesinto which society is divided ; 
right, seeing tliat it is somowliat egotistical ; yet I daresay we mean, the principlb which leads men to respect and 
it may, after all, not be the worst way of entertaining you esteem each other, so as to live peaceably together. Need 
for one or two minutes, to present to you a statement of wc say, in accordance with this remark, that we congra- 
our recent operations. You are of.course aware that we tulate you upon the suecess whicli lias attended your 
print and otherwise prepare nothing but our own works, literary exertions during so many past years, but especially 
and such has latterly been the increased demand for iiieso during the one just drawing to a close ; Insomuch as to 
productions, that wc liavc, during the last six montlis, comiiel you greatly to extend your premises, and to in- 
doubled the extent of our premises. We now accommodate crease the number of your servants, 
ten printing-moohincs, driven by a steam-engine of from Tliat the sucoess of your various undertakings in perlo* 
ten to twelve horse-power, and calculate on being able dical literature is to be ascribed at once to their cheap- 
to print and send foitli 50,000 sheets daily. During the ness, and, generally speaking, their odaptsition to that cIsm 
past year, for a part of which we liad only five machines, of the community for whose lieucfit tlioy are intinded, we 
VfQ have ^nted altogether twelve millions of shoets, and do not doubt ; indeed tlie voice of our country has re- 
tiiuB used about twenty-five tbonsund reams of paper, uiovcd all grounds for such doubt, in the liberal patronage 
Among the works absorbing this moss *of paiier, the load- rit has bestowed upon your efibrts. In this respect, our 
ing one has been the Mi»ipllany of U»fid ami Entertaining present meeting has a very important and interesting aspect 
TVwfr, tiic avemge circulation of wliioh has been 1.5d,0(^ over all furpier ones; for we thought tlio name of the 
weekly, while of some particular numbers not fewer than Messrs Ciiambers had already been rendered snfliciently 
240,h00 have been sold. The next place is taken by tho •/oar- familiar and honourable to every man in the country, as 
ual, the oldest of our publications, wliioh averages 80,000 standing associated with the Journal, the Information for 
weekly. The remainder of the account is roi^e up by the Peoplo, and the Cyolopmdia of English Literature ; 
repriqts pf our Jnfornalum fir Hia Peopte, Cjf^pasdia of but to-night wo have listened to their doings for another 
Ei^gUsh LiteraUtref and Edttcaiumal Courae, Such avast diifu- year, and the result is such as to excite in us feelings Oa 
sion of literary matter is of course a novelty in the world, and surprise and delight. 

may be pointed to as an undeniable proof of the activity That these periodicals, to which wo have referred, in 
of mind in our time among the middle and humbler classes, connexion with the Miscellany of Useful and EntortaiifiDg 
I cannot but feel pleasure in the reflection that, as far m Tracts, have been the means of informing the minds sm 
our abilitiiM permit, the whole of this literary moss is improving the hejirts of our fellow- workmen, and ao pre- 
fiaoght with beneflolal objects. We seek, wliile entertain- venting numbers of them from resorting to more vioioua 
ing mankind, also to instruct and moralise them — to indulgences, is a fact wliich few will be disposed to oall in 
elevate each reader a step higher in the moral and in- question ; and we could heartily wish that thousands more 
tclleotual scale. Every now idea that appears likely to of them would become convinced of the superior, refined, 
lessen the pufferings or promote the happiness of our race, and innocent pleasure derivable from assooiation with a 
is sure of enooura^ment from us. It must bo. known to book in anyone of the favourite departments of literature, 
yon that our Journal and other puidications are carried as also of the immense advantage wliieh would thereby 
on without the aid of sect, party, or association of any accrue to themselves, to their femilies, and to society itaelL 
kind. Triisting to our own pons and our own purposes, Gentlemen, to be employed in dislodging from the strong- 
with Buoh literary ossistanoe as could be obtained, we hold of the mind those barriers to its expansion and profit- 
have addressed the, human heart, and have #hcro able development — ignorance and superstition— -is nnquea- 
(bfind a fesponse which enables w to piinuo our coiino. tionably a noble and patriotic vocation, worthy of the 
Convinood that in literature, as in everything qfse, inte- greatest efforts. So, by presenting to your raders select 
grity and Indqpendenoe of principlo are the soundMt treatises upon the vanous branches of scientific knowledge, 
policy, it is our resolution to continue to avoid all sectarian you serve to awaken feelings calculated to rouse them f^m 
or oontroversUd topics, and to address ourselves to all soots, that moral letliaigy wliioh too often envelopes the masses 
all parties, all raoes, on one common ground of enlarged of mankind, and to afford the momentum which may after- 
humanity, leaving to others what they may further believe wards induce them to a steady pro g r essi on in the attaln- 
to be necessary. Mr Chambers concluded by referring to ment ofSiseful knowledge. 

^ 00 . ■mngemmt. oonnmM irith tl^ MUblblimenf, We h«Te given exmeMkm to t1te.» thoagbU, m 

dnigned to mte the mm eoinfiwtable, in ^«rbralua>' being genenUyindieoUve of the bonefita^fnoh lmMdedm 
hfaiMrfw th^fteeaiiddulruw. Ho then in * fcobng to tbelittmble meehmiio t aa tending to nim Urn on tSa 
manner called up several boys to req|ive pnzes for good platform of InteUigent ex iriHwiw i and as forming a usefol 
oonduet, whioh irm distributed amilll giuch appUime. ro^ea^fmTms ^t edneaS^ A aSioiS! 

Among the other proceedings of tin evening was a reply extensive and pqffurftil efibci upon the ^vilisatlon nf vfk^ 
from the workbig-men of the establishment, delivered by kind. Rniig li t ^n the mjUw cf the baritn.ri«m as to .the tnn 
^ Daniel Anderson, cud of the oompositem. |M>siUonhewiyMicni'ded^bcropyincipa0on,Bnd)^cg|^ 

^*{Mr Chairman— The reeuirenoe of the present fostal bility of doing m ^r a little ]tndnl^ s 
''jgeanon brings me before you ds represChting the various the true pature of the tinivgne in' whioh he is" Itjcated, of 
JTdhdduals domppsicg the estiibfishmeikt of Messrs Oliam- the llaturc of those faiws hy wlilbh H is gorenied, and the 
TCMiid to those sefitimentll' of aflfoctionato kind- true principle of Theism, tc^thelr with ' w relctloii t6 hU 
nave Just follen from bur respected chairmen ; brctlneD, and you hkve at least ptouedred the way to eftel 
fOiid' to express our ardent desire, that'such deolarations one of the most glorious revolatlont of which we oaa eoup 
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oeive. Lot in, for example, any of the trutlis of acienco and dcpioxea their being hronght to tho in|aorieB attondani 
upon tlie darkened mind, and you behold the aoul of an upon einanciiiation. It aeema aad for tlie worlfimr-man to 
intelligent being becoming senaiblo.of its own iphinrent lack that kindly protection which he oiijoyed from hia 
powera-^etruggilng to burnt those trammels which, when feudal master. Hiich protection, 1 grant, was well ii its 
annihilated, usher him, Tleli/hited and astonished, into a own time, when there could be nothing better. , lint does 
new world, because yon furnish him with a new optical jt never occur to the scions of Young Kflglapd that tlierc 
medium through which to view it. is a very alarming resemblance between the protection 

Finally, those privileges which wc under your superin- which a baron extended to his servants, and thafwhich ho 
tendenoo have now o* number of years, and extended to the animals which equaUy served him, Ifls 

which liave been already on former occasions duly acknow- horses, and his dogs? Do they not sec ihat^ wdim one 
lodged, we cannot retrain fironi noticing yet again, as their man assumes even the position of a protector over ahbth«^ 
importance w'o continue to appreciate and value. Wc ivfdir he degrades that other person? For my part, 1 am totally 
to our librar}', the seasonable time at whioh wefeoeive our unable to see what right any human being has to act t)ie 
wages, the re^larity of hours which most of us epjoy — a protector towards another. * No— -upon aU such relatious 
regularity wluch has only been interrupted by the extror as this, 1 cannot but think the prcficnt position of the in- 
ordinary demoiid for the Miscellany and some other works, dependent labourer a great iinprovcmont. Ten times 
thus comiielling }rou to extend our hours of labour to un > rather let me have my stipulated wages and no more — 
othenvisn inconvenient length ; but which, we hope, the re- even though I never once interchange a word with my 
cent extension of your prc*misci, «*ind the increase you have master— tlian Iiave Iiiui preiqpding to a right to take care 
found it necessary to make in your machinery and aen^ants, of me, as if, fbrsooth, Iwvere such a child as to be unable 
will tend in a great measure, if not wholly, to suiierscde ; to iakc cafe of myself. In the one enndition, the manly 
the Saturday afternoons also, which, although the hours of virtues must shrink and die; the other tends to elicit , 
freedom we then ei^joy are made up diiri^ the other days self-reliance, and is the needful step to something better, 
of the week, we still reckon a graat privilege, and long to Ttiere may, however, he much kindly feeling between em- 
sce all the other establishments in flic country put in pos- ployers and the most independent of labourers. My 
session of the same blessing. The cnconragemeut you have brother and I, for example, while we resiiect the inde- 
also given to those two individuals in your employment pendence of our co-operators, are not on that account tho 
who, in* the spirit of true pliilanthropy, have devoted a less friendly with them. 1 believe, on the contrary, that 
portion of their time on the Sabbath evenings to the reli- there is a purer kind of good-will between us, from the 
giuus instruction of the junior members of the establish- very fact that each party is independent of the other, 
ment, is worthy of present mention. For all these benefits Our umtual good feelings are the moie nearly those which 
we tender to you our sincere thanks, and conelndc with exist between c(|ualB m tho common world. Any inter- 
expressing our hope that you may be still siwred to eon- change of civility stands tho more dear of all imagina- 
tinue your efforts in the dissemination of that information tion of an inferior motive. 

whoso t^doncy^is to remove ignorance and superstition I regard, tlien, the position of tho independent working- 
from thenminan mind, and to aid in the progression of that man as a point in progress. It is something better than 
enlightenment which, in co-operatioii with Christianity, is anything whicli has been before, wanting, no doubt, some 
to effect the moral conquest and re^ncration of the world, of those pleasnnt-lookiiig features which marked the con- 
when tho now somewhat trite, but beautiful sentence, shali dition ox the retoilier, but more than making up for this 
have a complete embodiment In tho actual affairs of life, by peculiarities of its own ; anyhow, it is a |>oint in pro- 
* Mon shall beat their swords into plonghshiqes, and their gress. Now, the first question u, in what light are we to 
spears Into pruning- hooks ; they shall hang their trumpets regard this position ? It seems to me that the great error 
in tholr halls, and study war no more.’] of those who write upon the subject, is in tn*ating Hr as a 

An address or essay on the condition of tlio working- final (losition, os if the system of iiiiiEwero a thing so 
classes was next delivered by Mr Robert Ghatubers. perfect, that it could^ never bo changed for anything ^e, 

[My friends— 1 would take this opportunity of making a find os if wc had^ nothing to do but consider by wlint means 
few remarks on the condition and prospects of the working- the relation of hirer and hired could be made as agfecoble 
classes. I mean to be very short, for this is not an occo- to both parties, and as fruitful of good results, as possible, 
sion when patience is to bo expected for long speeches or To me, the fact that workers liavc gone through various 
dissertations. phases, already denotes that they axe only now ffoing 

That discontent with their position and share of the tiirough another phase, and that there arc still other phases 

E refits of industry prevails very generally among tho work- through whicli to pass. The world is altogcthor a system 
ig^olas8C8,*l8 too obvious a fact to require being here of flux and change. Nothing stands still: new copilnna- 
insisted on. It is less heard of at present than It was two tions and developments arc constantly taking place. With 
or tliree years ago, because at present lilmoat every man fresh generations come fresh ideas, and domas in political 
fit for work is in good employment, and there is accordingly and moral philosophy, which are the worsliip of one ago, 
little immediate sense ofWdahlp. But the existence of a become the scoff of anpthiv. I therefore expect that 
deep and settled feeling of discontent is novcrtheless true, amongst the improvenientg of .ho future, there is to he one 
and it is to this tliat 1 am to addresa myself on the present regarding the relations of the dVreotors and the executors 
occasion. Now, 1 not only admit tlie fact of the discontent, of labour. To obtain some notion of what this is to be, tlie 
but I believe tliat it is not without cause. But I tlilnk, at readiest course is to oonrider what are the leading defects 
the "ftme time, that there is a right as well as a wrong uid evils of tho present arrangements, for it will be in the 
way of oxiwunding and arguing upon the case of tho rcn^volof these tliat tho chief chango will take place, 
working- chufses, os against tlie rest ofaiooiety, and the em- What I tliink is mainly to be complained of inothe 
ploying ciasa in particulai'. I also believe that much of proseut^yatom is, that it tends to send off tho hirers imd 
what tho working-classes oomplain of is tosentially con- hirccl in two 'difiicxent dirccliona— the one towards a high 
neoted with the present state of society, and only can be intellectual tension ond an elevated moral state, along ^th 
remedied by flavour of certain sbeiai improvements which tlie possession of great wealth and tlio coiis«iuent eigoy- 
it will require time to effect. Tlie arrangements between ment of great luxury* and the other towards a oondition 
masters and their people partake of that imperfection the reverse in all respects. The master, exposed to so 
which hiay bo said to cluuaoterlse all existing innitutlons, many risks, obliged to wafoli every opportunity of obtain^ 
throimh the ignoranqe ahd pr^ndioes of man, and wliiph iw ' ing any advantage in the mercantile world, his mind kept 
is the gt^d oiyeet of the vdse and gp^d of this age to etver cn tiie atroteli to doviso tlie moat cconomioal meaqa 
inihove. of eonduoting his operations, necessarily hiw bis flumltlee 

The position of the working-claaaes is pow, like many called into high^ereisc:. The ppportunitios he hna tor 
other things In a transitjion amte. Ilicy wetp once amea, the - profltable im|loyincxii of a^itioual capita^ pcompt 
refiners ; now they a« w woAmen. tills Ipm to bo sclf-defl^ng and prndent, even tor the better 
is the highest point tvhlch they have as ye^ bejm able to gfatUication of bis MuisitlveuesB ; ^d %\m lie advanees 
toacb larany oount^; nut yr9 ipay toiify e^tpeot thgt fliia as a moral being, and as a mw of weaUh.at W swe time, 
la not to bo tlwlr lutimptum. It cannot be— if tlicy im- How stands it, on the other hand, with the wo]ttolig>iDan ? 
prove, ahd abdety imptove with' them. It la oommon to He has a limited and monotonems range of ^iea. Hia 
exMMdMt* if tbd' last tndtre of tlie troitoSi hlmely, iiitellectnaJ resources m acoiuding^ not hnmm into toll 
Chef from the rethtobr to the free operative, haa been an use. Or he is oondci^d to aeTerephyaieal exertion, whioh 
improvement. I would class this nation with that whioh leaycs the mind laiiftuid. and. iSW*. end thus equally hs 
aasmts the beatitnde of our quondam West India slaves, remains in a low*intellectual state. « To state the matter in 
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perliapi its Imst unpleasant sliapo, the master is often 
oppressed with his intclleotual duties, while the mind of 
thotworkman is starved for want of anything beyond 
ronnne to occupy it. Workmen, again, having in general 
a fixed position fuid income, and hardly any expectation 
of ever mng out of it, are not under the same tciniitations 
which the masters are, to pursue a frugal and self-denying 
ooursc, and to cultivate character. Human nature has not 
such fiLir-play in their case. It wants the moral land-marks, 
beacons, and paradises of reward which arc planted around 
the course of the master. Generally speaking, the working- 
men of a country will bc^of the average intellect. Here, 

I then, we have the ordinary gmdc of intellects placed by a 
I mere sodal arrangement— an institution of man^s making — 
in tlie ciroumstanccs lAist favourable to moral development 
and edification. And docs not the actual state of matters ^ 
tally only too well with tlieso assumed causes? Tliero 
surely can be no offence in saying that, while there is one 
' class of workmen, such as ^ur own hero assembled, who 
conduct themselves respectably, ohd actually «re at this 
moment tending u^aras, there is a still larger class ^ho 
L give themselves little trouble about decent appearances, 
or anything beyond the gratification of Immediate sensual 
wants. 1 see the condition of this class, and also such 
causes for it, that blame on the general point is out of the 
question ; wc must feel that we are called upon, not to 
rebuke or condemn, but, by subtracting the 0.1080, to abolish 
the effects. We may jireach for ever about the want of 
foresight and prudence in this class, but till we place them 
in favourable instead of unfavourable circumstances, wc 
shall make no groat progress in their reformation. 

My idea is, that, thnmgh the general progress of the 
nation in moral conditions, and the particular prof^css of 
the working-classes themselves, not even excepting the 
least promising section of them, wo sh.ill in lime rc:ach a 
point when the Independent Worker will advance into 
something more dignified still. He will puss into a new 
phase, as much in advance from the present as the present 
IS an advance from the retainer, or the retainer from the 
slave. I fortitell this change, because I have such a faith 
in the reason and benevolence comprised in our nature, 
that J believe every ernir in social iwlity, and every obstacle 
to tlid peifeet liannony of man with man, must in time ha 
removed. In the new state, the workers would need to 
hifre a more particular interest in tlie suecess of the con- 
cerns Y^ith wdiich they are connected. Their application, 
their skill, their good behaviour, would need to depend, 
not on the present inducciiicniH, wiiich I think inadequate 
for the generality, but on tlicir sense of their owm par- 
ticular interests. Tlieir fate should he, like that of masters, 
expressly dependent, and that to the minutest degi-cc, on 
the way they acted. Thus we might expect their moral 
Slid intellectual being to be fully dcvoloptHl. Tlie condition 
of masters or directors of labour would also be improA'cd ; 
for though there might be less of mere comuiand, there 
w'ould TO more of mutual kindness, and all harassment 
about the duty of the worker would be spared, as each 
man would bo a master's eye to fiimsclf. ^ 

An, in order to attain this means of a large advance, there 
must in the first place be a certain lesser advance through 
the operation of weaker causes, we are not to look for any 
chan^ as to bo immediately realised, cxcciit, pcrhajis, in 
partial experiments under unusually favourable cirdam- 
stafibcB. Men are naturally iirepossessed for what ur, in pre- 
ference to what only mi^ht ae. Nor can tliey bo kistantly 
forced by any aiguments out of such prejudices. We must 
wait for time to imbue them with better >icws, or to re- 
place the old and impraotioablc with new and better men. 
We must wait till tho workmen themselves have, through 
external moral means, been fitted for entering upon im- 
proved arrangements with their marten. Patience is ne- , 
cessary ; for the life of the individual is in no relation 
whatever to tho cluronology of great moral revolutions. 
But is there not much in the meantime to moke this linger- 
ing endurable ? Everywhere throughonUSritain, the atten- 
tion of tho best intcUcots is arrested the condition of 
the masses. Evils aro aeon and amowledged. Mon,, 
writhout regard to party or sect, express themselves with 
kindly sympathy regaraing the sons of toil. Tho use of 
any ungi^ioas language towards them, such as statesmen 
and wits indulged m fifty yean ago, would now be resented 
by alL Measures aro In oontemplation for practical im- 


which aeema likely In a little while to absorb all others. 
Can wo then doubt that the present system of things will, 
in the oourse of a few yean, be visited with at least great 
ameliorations ? There is hc^, surely, some consolation for 
the oomplaining parties ; some reason why they should sit 
not altogether without tnist and hope under the evils w'liieh 
they feel to be besetting their state. Even in that general 
moral advance which distinguishes tho iircsent age, they may 
read the promise of better things for themselves ; for it is 
imiMMsible tliat society at hirgo could be much more 

I humanised than it is, and yet aduiit of tho present nnsatis- 

i factory relations between the industrious orders and the 
rest of thelbommunity. 

I I have now delivered myself of. the thoughts which have 
for some time been in my mind with regard to the con- 
dition and prospects of the working-classes. To some they 
will ap]>car visionary ; to myself they might have done so a 
few years ago; but men are forced, by ciTCumstances 
emerging in the course of time, to modify their views. 1 
have thought it best to come frankly out witli thc>se ideas, 
such as they ore; for, so presented, they at least convey to 
you a true sense of what one person, and he one to ivhom 
sneh matters are not new, has concluded upon with respect 
to a great question, l^finish, therefore;, hy asking for luy 
STOOuIations that toleration which I am myself willing to 
allow to all those who think with sincere good intentions, 
and pronoiinoc with candour and eoiirtcsy.J 
SjH'echcR of a fervid and cheering nature from Mr Simp- 
son, the indefatigable friend of the working-classes, and by 
Mr Vincent on temperance, were given with the best effect ; 
each address l>eing followed by songs .and instrumental 
music. A short hut emphatic address from Mr W. Cham- 
bers, directed to the junior members of the cstublislimcnt, 
concluded this very haiipy evening. ^ 


WILD FLOWERS. 

^Tis fair to see our cultured buds thoir kdilning tints unfold, 

I In leaves that wear tho sappliirc's hue, or moiik the sunset's gold ; 
Thu lily's grace, the rose's blush, have drawn tho ndmiring gaze, 
j And won fronf many n minstrel harp the meed of song and praise ; 
^ Oh { they aro meet for festal hall, or beauty's courtly Imwors, 

I For those 1 love the wreath shall bo, of wild and woodland flowers ! 

> Bright eliistcring In tho forest shades, or springing from the sod, 
As flung from Eden, forth they come, fresh from the hand of God ' 
No human care hath nurtured them ; tho wild wind passeth by ; 
They flourish In the simbhliio gleam and tempcst-clnudcd sky ; 

And oh ! like every gift that Ho, the bountiful, hath given. 

Their treasures fall, alike to all, tyjie of his promised heaven ! 

They hear to us sweet memories of childhood’s happy years. 

Ere grief had wrunf^tho heart with pain, or dimmed the eye with 
tciirs; 

Tlicy have been twined with playfulness round many a sunny brow, 
Whtwe costly poorls and Indian gems ore proudly flashing now ! 
Blit hiding many a line of care beneath their gorgeous blaze. 

That hirkud not 'ne.'ith the wild flower wreath of youth's untroubled 
days! 

Oh ! chide not at the simple theme that wokes the minstrel's lay. 
Earth were less bright without the flowers that blossom by the 
way: 

He at whose word tho universe her ancient might did yield. 

Hath taught proud man a lesson' fmm the lilies of tho flbld. 

I thank thee, God ! for every boon thy hand in mercy showen, 
And oh, not least among thy gifts, tho beautiful wild flowers! 
^Firom a»i old naotpaper. 


^ COMPASSION. 

I Compassion is an emotion of which we ought never to be 
dasliamed. Graooful, jHirticuhirly in youth, is the tear of 
sympathy, and the heart tliat melts at the tale of wo. 
We should not permit ease and indulj^oe to contract our 
affections, and wrap ua up in a selfish eqioymont ; but we 
should accustom ourselves to think of the distresses of hu- 


provements both in the ithysical aiid moral state of the 
woiltiQg^asses. It may indeed be s&d that tho condition 
of thto i^uoes is the i^at question of tills age : it is one 


should accustom opselves to think of the distresses of hu- 
man life, of the soTltarj cottage, the dying parent, and the 
weeping orphan. Nor Oufi^t wo ever to sport ^th pain 
and distress in any of our amusements, or treat o?en the 
meanest insect with wanton cruelty . — Dr Blair. - 
~ 1 * ■ 
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THE URBANOS OF CENICERO. 

That most dreadful of all national scourges, civil iiar, 
whilst it sets in turbulent motion the worst passions 
of human nature, and leaves society so saturated with 
its demoralising virus, that the paralysing cifects are 
usually visible for a long period after the cessation of 
the armed struggle, has also frequently brought to 
light many noble qualities, and has produced deeds of 
heroism in resisting lawless attacks on domestic peace, 
or in defending institutions which the people feel to be 
essential to the honour, welfare, and security of their 
country. 

The lat^ ilcrcO* struggle in Spain — which was not 
merely a contest for the possession of a tlirone, but a 
hot dispute between antagonist politicid principles — 
afforded numerous examples of the bright as well as of 
the dark side of the picture. 

It was in the autumn of 1834, when the Catlist rebel- 
lion had lasted more than a year, that the pretender’s 
army began to assume an imposing attitude under the 
command of the celebrated chief Zumalacorrcguy. The 
system of warfare adopted by that remarkable man was 
well calculated to strengthen the position of Don Carlos 
iu a military point of view. At that early period of the 
civil war, the sturdy inhabitants of the Basque provinces 
and Navarre believed that their /ueros, or privileges, os 
well as their ^religious institutions, were in imminent 
peril, and that Don Carlos was the only means of solva- | 
tion from such dreaded evils : they accordingly took up 
arms without hesitation against the queen’s forces, and in 
every way aided and seconded the operations of Zuma- 
lacarreguy; supplying his troops with provisions and 
resources of every description, and adopting those effi- 
cacious means of harassing and attacking the enemy, 
which their mountainous country enabled them to put in 
practice, with comparatively little danger to themselves, 
but with deadly effect upon the Christinos, whenever 
they ventured to penetrate into the Carlist territory. 
After six years or more of sacrifices of every kind, 
they disoovered their grievous error : but to our nar- 
rative. 

In the autumn of 1834, when the rebellion Vhs in 
its fVill force, although Zumslacarreguy wisely con- 
fined his operations, in a general way, to Navarre and 
the Basque provinces, his troops occasionally crossed 
the Ebro at ^aces where it is fordable at certain periods, 
and made incursions into Castile, can/ing off what- 
ever booty they could seise, inflicting the severest cala- 
mities on tiie unproteoted inhabitants, and wreaking 
dire vengeance upon those who might unsuocessfhlly 
oppose them.* « 

One of his most active and intelligent agents was 
in Castile disguised as a por^dioBiro, or beggar for God’s 
sake. His seemingly decrepit frame was scantily co- 


vered with patched and^attei^d garments, his face was 
ovei^pnwii with stubby matted hair, whilst an old dirty 
brown cloth cap, of uncouth form, encased his head and 
overshadowed his eyes. In this miserable guise, and 
with a wallet slung across his shoulders, tlic spy went 
from place to place soliciting alms and broken victuals 
from the unsuspecting and charitable inhabitants, from 
whom lie frequently contrived to gather much viduable 
intelligence. 

Having ascertained that eight wagons laden with 
military clothing were on tlicir way from Miranda do 
Ebro to Logronno, under a comparatively feeble escort, 

I and that there was not any considerable body of the 
queen’s forces in the vicinity, or witliin several days’ 
march, the por-dioscro took his leave of the worthy la- 
brador or small farmer under vrhose humble roof, near 
the Venta de la Estfella, in the rich and fertile district 
of Rioja, in Old Castile, he had received shelter and 
sustenance, and leaning on his staff, with body bent ap- 
parently with infirmity, he crept along the road from 
Miranda de Ebro to Cenicero, a small town on the right 
bank of the Ebro, on the high road to Logronuo, and two’ 
leagues from that city. • 

The day was drawing towards its close ; the vine- 
yards were glowing witli clusters of ripe grapes j the 
ancient olive trees cast the shadows of their*picturcsqiie 
trunks on the rich soil ; thick stubble showed that the 
harvest had been abundant, and the fruit trees were 
still adorned with their luscious burdens ; on the brown 
hills, variegated and ^lerfumed w^ith wild thyme, rose- 
mary, and other aromatic herbs, large flocks of sheep 
were feeding ; and all told of state of society still con- 
sistent witk the pursuit of the ordinary occupations of 
peaceful life, thougli the consciousness that the focus of 
war was so nigh at hand grievously interfered with its 
enjoyment. 

* C/iih Ihnomita par Dios, senorf — ‘ A trifling alms for 
I God’s sak^ senor !’ drawled the pseudo-beggar, as he 
I was overtaken by a hardy-looking man, wearing a 

rough brown jacket, a military cap with a tarnished 
gold band, and having a heavy sabre pendent at his side 
from a broad black leathern belt, and mounted on a 
powerful, tliough not a handsome borse. 
j ^fThe traveller gave him a few quartos, 

I * Heaven will repay you,’ said the por-dioscro ; and 
kissing the small copper coin, put it into his wallet 
I The horseman followed by a good-looking man 

in a peasant's garbi^ho bestrode a fine mule lightly 
laden w: th personal baggage, including the alforjas, 
stuffed with stomach comforts. 

'Antonio, give that poor creature a piece of bread 
I and a draught of wine,’ said the horseman as he rode 
forward. % 

* Si, senor,* leplied Antonio ; and ludting his mule, he 
sprang lightly from his back, lifted up the flap Df the 
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alfofju or woollen saddle-bags, took out a good-sized 
loaf, opened a long knife which he carried in a aide- 
p^kct, cut the loaf in halves, and gave one of them to the 
por-dioB6ro, who accepted it with hnxnblc demeanour, 
breaking a piece off direefly, and eating it with apparent 
eagerness and appetite. Meantime the muleteer lifted 
out from the other side of the alforjas a bota or wine- 
skin, and having untied the muzzle, poured some of its 
contents into a horn cup, and presented it to the por- 
dios^ro. 

* How good it is I’ cried the latter, after having with 

trembling hand lifted thf cup to his lips, and quaffed 
a portion of the generous liquid. * What a good man 
your master is 1* * 

* Indeed he is/ replied the muleteer, ‘ and though oif y 
a factor (a commissariat storekeeper), he does much 
good in these trying tiiges. But he is far in advance. 
Make haste, my giwd man, and finish the wine. We 
must travel as far as Logronno to-night,* to anzv)unce 
the arrival of the com&oy, which will start early in the 
morning from Briones.* 

The por-dio86ro emptied the cup, and returned it, with 
renewed tlianks, to the active and kind-hearted paymno, 
who mounted his mule, and trotted off briskly to rejoin 
his master. 

It was now nearly dark : the spy hobbled along the 
road, until he reached a spot where there was a path to 
the left, leading to some sloping vineyards. Turning 
down it, he continued his seemingly feeble pace for about 
fifty yards; then, after looking cauUously round, he 
suddenly stood erect, grasped his staff in the centre, and 
plunged down the slope — still directing his course to the 
loft— with tlie speed of a vigorous man bent on an urgent 
mission. In about an hour he descried the Ebro, and 
having reached its bank, paused JQftr a few moments to 
take l)roatli ; then grasping his long staff at the upper 
end, and feeling liis way with it, he advanced into the 
stream. At first the water only reached his knees, then ] 
hit waist. Still he waded on, the river deepening more 
and more every step he took, until, at about the centre, 
*]ic reached a little island covered with reeds. Here he 
res/rd for a few inijiiites, looking anxiously towards the 
Alavesc shore. He soon perceived a glimmering light, | 
and again entering the stream, made direct for it. | 

Eor a little distance the water reached his armpits, but 
it gradually sliallowed, and he landed in tlie Carlist 
country without accident. Before quitting tlic water, 
however, lie wasiied iiis matted liair and beard, liis 
face, eyes, and hands; and the decrepit- looking por- 
dioscro of tlie Kioja emerged from tiic Ebro a wdl- 
formed man of aliout thif't 3 % a little above the middle 
height, full of vigour and spirit, though still covered 
with tattered garments dropping wet. He stopped for 
a minute to squeeze the water from those garments, and 
then, taking long leaps by the aid of his staff, and, anon, 
running swiftly with it balanced in liis hand, he soon 
reached a cottage, tlirough whose only window gleamed 
C bright light — ^his beacon when fording the riv€r. 

^Uola! PraDcisco^’ he cried, knocking sharply at the 
door witli the end of his staff; *open the^oor; here 
am L’ 

On bearing the well-known voice, a man leaped from 
the bench on which he had been reposing, and unbarred 
the door. * Welcome,* said the cottager, as his friend 
crossed the threshold : * go into the and doff those 

wet shreds ; you’ll find your own garments all reo!^' ; 
meantime, I will cast some wood on the fire, and Ramona 
will get the supper ready; it on^ requires warming.’ 

* Thank you, good Fmcisco ; Ifkt let your task be to 
saddle Moro without a moment’^dly/ 

The blaze crackled, and Bamona, the cottager *0 wife, 
bustled alHNit, and took two dOaa or earthen pipkins 
from a cupboard, and placed tiiem before the fire : she 
then spread a coarse hat dean doth on a little table, 
and just as the contents of tlie pipkins began to bubble, 
the ucove curtain was drawn aside, and Astuto— that 
wn tlie name of the new^-arrived guest — stepped forth 
dad in the uniforln of a Carlist officer. 


*Do you bring good news, captain?* inquired Ra- 
mona. 

*Excdlent— but not a moment must be lost. Where 
is Zumalacarreguy?* | 

‘ At La Gua^ia,* replied Bamona, and removing one 
of the pipkins from the hearUi, die took out a portion 
of its savoury contents with a wooden spoon, and trans- 
ferred it to a homely but perfectly dean deep earthen 
plate. ‘ Come, Captain Astuto,* she said, * take some 
of this nice puchero—joa must be quite exhausted.* 

* Muchac gracias, kind Ramona : pray go and hasten | 
Franci^o; tell him to bring the horse to the door in- | 
stantly.* 

Bamona vanished, and Astuto discussed his meal with 
the avidity and tact of a man accustomed to snatch his 
food on all opportune occasions. 

The moment the hone appeared, Astuto mounted, and 
rode off at a sharp pace in tlie direction of La Giiardia, a 
town in Alava, about two leagues off, and whither it had 
been proconceHed that Zumalacarreguy should repair with ■ 
his forces, and station them in tlie town or its vicinity, in j 
order to be at hand in case the fruits of Astuto’s spying ' 
mission should renditr it expedient to make a dash on the j 
enemy's territory. The captain rapidly traversed tlie five 
or six miles between Francisco’s cottage and Ija Guardia ; 
and proceeding direct to Zumnlaearreguy’s quarters, lie in 
a very few words im])Brted to his chief tlie valuable intelli- 
pmeo he hod collected. Military elothing was much wanted 
in the Carlist army ; here, then, was an unforeseen oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a supply from the Christiuos thcmsulves. ! 
Orders were instantly issued for tlie troops to be got under ' 
arms, quietly, not only in T.ia Guardia, but in tlie villages I 
and hamlets, whero several battalioi^ were lodp;d ; the ; 
whole force being about five thouBauu nctivciiwiiriTig, and '• 
brave men, whom nothing would so much delight as to ; 
make a successful foray in the enemy’s country. By day- i 
break the whole five thousand men were within a mile of i 
the Alavese bank of the Ebro, in the direction of a place . 
where it was at that period fordable, and nearly opposite . 
to the~ tolm of Ocnicero, in tbat part of Old Castile called i 
Ia Riqia, already mentioned. The ford is called El Vado '■ 
de Tronconegro. The troops wore carefully concealed ' 
behind some hillocks, and among the brushwood, where i 
tliiy wete ordered to lie doun. | 

Iwrly on the same morning the Cliristino comboy, pro- ■ 
tcctcd only by a company of cncadorcs, or light infantry, ' 
and about a hundred cavalry, left Briones, alhiall town on 
the high road from Miranda, in oonfomiity with the state- i 
meut of the muleteer to the Carlist spy the evening before, j 
The escort was commanded by a bravo and active officer, 
Colonel Amor,»w'ho, although he was aware that El Vado ' 
dc Tronconegro was passable at tbat time, 'in consequence 
of the low state of the Ebro, had not the slightest idea 
tliat Zumalacarreguy was lying in wait for him, with so 
overwhelming a force, on the opposite side of tlie river. All , 
went on well during the march from Briones to Ccniecro ; ; 
but soon after the comboy had passed through thot town, ' 
the Carlist eommandcr-in-chief arrived on the opposite • 
bank of the Ebro, and immediately led the way to the ford 
of Tronconegro. It was a strange scene when the bold and : 
crafty ZuniHlacaTregny, clad in a black sbeej^skin zamarra, 
w'ith a scarlet boyiia, or Bsisque bonnet on bis head, a long ' 
sabre pendent from his loins, and mounted on a noble ! 
charger, full of fire and spirit, but perfectly under com- | 
maud, advanced into the waters of tlio Ebro, followed by i 
his staff, all in similar costume, their boynas only being of j 
varied colours — ^liluc, red, and white. The troops, wading j 
up to their waists, and holding their muskets over their • 
headf, ^oon formed a living eliain across the Ebro, emerging | 
in succession on the Castilian shore with the utmost i 
alacrity, and forming rapidly close to Cenic^ro. 

The inhabitants beheld this sudden and nnlooked-for 
invasion with dire alarm. They knew how hateful they 
had rendered themselves to the Garlists by the numerous 
proofs tliey 1^' given of their warm attachment to the i 
constitutional canse : about fifty of the most respectable 
men in the place had enrolled iliemBclves as Urbimos, or ! 
national goi^s; and the church had been fbrtified : in 
short, Cenio6ro was one of the most compromised of the 
towns in La Rioja. Large bodies of the queen's troops 
were frequently stationed there ; bntat this <!ritioal moment 
it was protected only by the fifty Uvbanos, against an army 
of fhcoiosoB amounting to five thousand resolute men. 
Before the Carlist oolumn entered Cenic^ro, the fifty I 
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mudcet over 'and over again— <*iiiadxei what bringi you 
hither?’ 

IHie delivered her appalling mesiage. 

* wait a moment, madie,’ said the son, and diaappeared. 

Presently the anacioua mother heard atifled sounds 
within the tambor, as though heavy atones were being 
removed with caution ; then the upper part of the narrow 
barrioade just described was removed, and she saw her 
other son's bust in the space it had filled. She stretched 
forth her arms to greet him, but ho said in a low voice, 

* Come close to the wall, madro mia,’ and he disappeared, 
but only for an instant.. Another layer of lam stones was 
rapidly removed, and she efw the figures of her two sons 
as low as their waists and the cresoent-liko interior of the 
tambor crowded with her armed neighbours and friends, 
virith blackened lips and flashed faces. Wliilst they were 
greeting her, and inquiring, all together, about their fami- 
lies, the two brothers pulled down two more, layers of 
stones. Tlieir mother imigined^that they were about to 
sally forth, and, wjfih the rest of the little bard, lay down 
their arms, rather than allow their nearest and ddarest 
eonnexions to be saorificed. 

' Mother,' said the oldest son, * give me your hand.' 

She held it out, and her son drawing her gently towards 
him, took her up in his arms, lifted her over the remaining 
part of the narrow banricade, and carried her across the 
inner space of tho tambor into the ehuroh; his comrades 
replacing the stones, and again completely blocking up the 
entrance to the tambor with surprising rapidity. All was 
performed in muoh less time than hiu been occupied in 
thus briefly deseribing this singular soeno. 

A voice was now heard tlirough one of the hrfmha* or 
loopholes calling on tho Carlist oilicci^* Tell the rebel 
Zumalooarreguy to oome himself for the answer, and he 
shall receive it d balazoa (in s volley of bullets). His nirs- 
sen^T is with her children and her friends; and wo betide 
all Carlist prisoners now in tho power of tho Christinos if 
a liair of the head of one of our female relatives, or of any 
Cliristino prisoners, bo touched ! ’ 

The astounded Carlist offioor, filled with alarm lest 
ZumalaoaiTcguy should wreak condign vongeaiico on him 
for jiaving allowed tho mother of the two Urbnnos to be 
snatched from him, departed with his escort, after having 
,been warned by the voices from the troniras, and the appa- 
rition of tho muskct-barrols thnist through them, and 
pointed at him, that, should he tarry longer, his mortal 
career would probably be suddenly terminated. 

The firing on both sides immediately recommenced, and 
was continued until nightfall. 

After dark, the Urbanos held a consultation upon the 
course to be adopted during the night. They felt that it 
was more than probable that the Corlists would take ad- 
vantage of tho darkness to endeavour to take the tambor 
by assault, and that against so huge a force it would be 
impossible for them to defend so comparatively fingilo 
a work, the reduction or abandonment of which would 
enable tbe Carlists to batter down tho sate and occupy the 
ehurch. They therefore wisefiy decidea that ^ho only way 
to enable them to act efficiently, would be to retire to the 
tower, and, after accumulating dl available otfonsivo and 
defensive resources witliin it, to block up tho entranoo, 
and to fortify themselves for withstanding the brunt of on 
f^taek, however fririous it might be. ^ 

With the promptitude and cnem inspired by the im- 
pulse of self-preservation, and of indomitabli^ fidelity to 
their cause, the gallant Urbanos commenced their willing 
labours immediately. First, they loosened the laigc an- 
oient grave-stones or slabs with which tho church was 
paved; for in the olden time the dead were interred in the 
sacred edifice. With these thick slabs they formed a 
strong wall, by placing them inside the door of the to^r, 
so as to completely block it up ; leaving, however, a 
small spaces or loopholes to fire through, and a very nai^ 
row opening for the Urbanos to pass through, one at a 
time. £ 

At about half-past nine at nighc— ^t was a very dark 
night — a stout party of facciosos silently crept vslose up 
to the wall of the tambor, placing themselves below the 
1oo]>1kiIcr, in order that the bullets frrom the muskets of 
tlio Urbanos might pass over tlieir heads. With pick-axes, 
which they liad collected In the town, they began to loosen j 
the stones iu the lower part ; whilst the brave Urbanos 
fired tlurongb the loopholes, bift with little effect, until 
tbey nmoived tha| tho wall was giving way. They then 
retiiMl Mto the church, os preoonoerted, and elosing the i 


nte^ placed against them the props and supports whieb 
had bm aoonmulated beforehand for strongthoniiig themw 
The wall of the tambor soon fel4 and the Carlists rushed 
over tho ruins to pounce UQon the Urbanos ; all tle^^ founds 
however, was stones and Taboisli, and the ebum gate 
closed ! But this did not damp their exertiens. A quao* 
tity of wood was speedily collected, piled up against the 
strong gate, and set fire to. Tlie gate, wliioh was studded! 
with iron bolts with massive heo^, soon ignited, andi 
whilst it was burning, a ponderous beam was brought from 
a neighbouring timb^yard, and being lifted up horizon- 
tally by a numbeu of facciosos, was used as a oatteriiig- 
ram, rriffi tremendous force, against the half-oonsumod 
gate. 

But they were not permitted to pursue their work of 
destruction unmolested Tho brave Urbanos pelted their 
assailants with tiles from the roof of the church, and 
wounded a great number of them, some very severely ; 
Imt they were promptly replaced by others from tbe batta- 
lions, which were drawn up close at hand. 

At length the gate gave way ; its shattered remnants . 
falling inwards with a loud crash, carrying tho internal 
barricade along with them. Tlie Carlists rushed impe- 
tuously over the ruips, thinking to make an easy prey of 
the Urbanoa Tlie church was, however, deaerted ; but 
two large wax flambeaux were burning on tho altar. 

Tho Urbanos had retired to their last stronghold, the 
tower ; but before doing so, the mother of tho two young 
men had oallod upon all who were in the church to pros- 
trate themselves Mfore the altar, and implore Divine sup- 
port in their great strait. They obeyed, and, on rising, 
swore, one and all, to perish rather than surrender. Whilst 
making this solemn vow, they heard the gate yielding to 
the repeated assaults of the Carlists, and liad barely thus 
to reach the stair and close up tho narfow entr^^uce, before 
the crash took place. 

Zumalacarreroy directed this desperate attack in person. 

A volley from roe lofty roof, which stretched several of his 
men dead on tho ehiircli floor, aimouiioed tliat the Urbanos 
had availed themselves of tho apertures caused by the 
removal a? the tiles, which Imd wounded so many of his 
men, as a passage to tho inner roof, in which they had 
made holes, and ftom that novel, elevated, and impregnable 
battery, they fired upon the facciosos ; whilst a disohaTge 
from thd troneras or loopholes of the fortified entrance 
to the stairs leading to the tower, imperatively called 
Zumalacorreguy's attention to the place whence they hod 
mounted to the roof 'Pensions for life,’ cried Zuinala- 
carreguy, * for those who force tho door of the tower 1 ’ 

A company composed of daring fellows stopped forward, 
and rushed to tho barricade. They were welcomed by a 
disohaige of musketry from the loopholes. Sixteim were 
killed, and their panio-stricken comrades ifod in different 
directions, running to and fro about the church in the 
utmost oonfrision. An officer hastened to Zumalacarreguy, 
wlio had left tho ehuroh, and reported what had occurred ; 
adding, that the tower-door could not be stonned and 
taken wfthout immense loss, and that it was even doubtful 
whether it could be obtained possession of at all. But the 
Carlist chief would not give ear to those representations. 
'Cowards !’ he cried, and called for more volunteers, pro- 
mising instant pecuniary rewarda and pensions for lifo to 
the successfril storming party. 

Another vain attempt, followed by the loss of many lives, 
oonvinoed Zumoloearre^y that it was not by assault that 
this well -contrived and admirably- defended barricade 
could be taken. He therefore adojked another plan. Ho 
ordered a large quantity of wooa, and whatever other 
oombustibles oonld be moured, to be heaped up in front 
of tha. parapeted door. The townspeople, whom he held as 
prison^ were forced, at the point of the bayonet, to assist 
m collcoting these materials. Tlie terrific inhabitants, 
buffeted and maltreated by the ruffianly fooclosos, were 
forced to deliver up their chairs, bedsteads, and areas or 
trunks, which serve tbe purpose of ohests of drawers ; aSl of 
which were a4^cd to the pile. 

Those who first advanced to cast down tho oombnstihles 
in front of the barrioade met their death from a volley 
from behind it. But more and more was heaped up, until 
it formed a huge mass. Several sacks of red pepper had 
l^en found in a ahop, and iu another warchonso tlie Car- 
lista diaoovered some oaska of spirits of turpentine. The 
pepper was thrown upon the wood and frirnitoze, and the 
whole drenched with the spirits of tuipentine, and imme- 
diately set on fire. But m the eonftision, the sidrits of 
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ti!ii|»aitiBe h^d boen spilt in oonsidomble quantity on the 
floor of the churoh. It ignited ; the strong fire ran alons 
the mund with the rapidly of lightning, oatohing the old 
woodwork of the church, whic'h blazed furioualy, and all 
woa confaaion and dismay. Tlie Carlists, in their trepi- 
dation and haste to escape from the flames, fiell over each 
other ; the smoke blinded and nearly suflfbeated them ; 
and many weie burnt to death, after sufferin|^ the most 
excruciating torments, from their clothing liaving become 
saturated with the spirits of turpentine. A ^or man, 
whom they had forecd to carry wood into the church, was 
also burnt to death. • 

And what was passing in the tower during this frightful 
scene The gallant Urbanos, though they lieheld the 
church on fire, and were half-choked by the pungent smoko 
from Bueh a medley of turpentine-anointed combustibles, 

' rendered doubly fierce by the red pepper heaped up in 
front of their loopholed barricade, far from contemplat- 
ing a surrender under such feaifully trying eircunistnnces, 
called out to their comrades above tliem to cast down the 
mattresses and bedclothes ; for the Inst guard of Urbanos 
m diaige of the church Imd removed their bedding to the 
tower when the building was investe j. Iliis Wjis done in 
an kistant, and the bedding was compactly placed against 
the interior of the barricade, so as to fill up every aperture. 
Thus the smoke was kept out of the tower, to the summit 
whereof all the Urbanos who had been defending the bar- 
ricade now hastened. The interior of the church was 
burning throughout the night, and the Carlists could do 
nothing against the Urbanos in the tower. 

At daybreak, when the flames had subsided, though the 
heat was still intense, the Carlists made fresh attomfits to 
gain an entrance in^p the tower ; but they found the brave 
citizens stillat their post. They had removed the mattresses, 
and though confined to the heated region of the half- 
calcined stone staircase, they still kept their ground, firing 
through the loopholes, and killing several Carlists, whilst 
their comrades were flinging tiles, with fatal aim and force, 
from the perforated ceiling, on those who Imd agiiin ven- 
tured into the church ; until at Inst — at nooifl—the sur- 
viving facciosos fled precipitately from the spot where so 
many of their companions lay dead in the frightful postures 
Into wliioli their agony had cast them, and v'herc the 
ashes of others were mingled with those of the conflnistiblcs 
which they liad collected and ignited for the pur]K>se of 
forcing the gallant Urbanos to suit ender. 

News now arrived that a division of the (][uecn'B array was 
on its way, by forced marches, to CcnicMx>. Zumala- 
earreray, ther^ore, lost no time in oollecting his troops 
together, and they rccrosscd the Ebro by the same ford of 
Tronoonegro which they had waded over B<^gai1y thirty-six 
honrs before. They found time, however, to plnndcr the 
houses of all the Urbanos, and of otliers known to be 
attached to the constitutional cause, and what they could 
not carry away they destroyed. 

The loss of the Carlists was about forty killed by musket- 
balls, besides those who wore burnt tc death in the church, 
and upwards of a hundred and twenty wounded, who were 
placed on mules, with Lho exception of some who were in 
so pitiable a state as to be obliged to bo carried on mat- 
tresses, borne by four men each. Several died lK!forc they 
reached La Quardia. 

The fifty Urbanos who had so nobly defended their ])ost, 
and bad thereby rendered such invaluable service to their 
country, were received with entlnisiosm by their relatives 
and friends ; and it is worthy of remark, that though they 
had sent so many of their foes to their long homes, and 
had wounded between one and two hundred more, the only 
casualty in their gallant little band, was the wound<rin the 
finger of one of them at the oommenoement of the attack 
on the tambor. * * 

The writer passed throngh Oenioero repeatedly in the 
coarse of the late civil war, and often visited the church 
in oompany with some of the Urbanos who defended it with 
sooli £termin^ bravery. The stone staircase of the 
tower— ^left of its lower stops— the ladder, the half- 
oalcined walls, all these palpable mementos remained un- 
clungcd until the end of the war. The tamlnir was rebniit, 
and the fortified ohnreh was always confided, as a post of 
honour, to thg Urbanos, oven when the town was ooonpiied 
hy the regular troops. 

Genio6ro was never revisited by the Carlists, who had too 
painfiil a reooUeotion of the tremendous lesson they liad 
there received, to run the risk of encountering a repetition 
of it. 

To the honour of the Urbanos be it added, that though 
some of their neighbours aided the Carlists daring the 
attack, and otherwise conducted themselves obnoxiously, 
they were not molested in the *8liglitcst degree afterwards. 
*ThuB,* said the exemplary cura, to whom the writer was, 
on various occasions, indebted for tlie most frank hoa- 
pitality, and to whom he never failed to pay his respects 
when passing through Ceniccro— * thus affording a practical 
^>coo^of the siucciity of the principles which they pro- 

THE VALLEY ol‘ THE MEUSE. 

• 

The Meuse river, flowing northward from France into 
Holland, takes a sweep completely through Belgium, 
and has formed along its sides, by its never-ceasing 
current, some of the most* picturesque scenery in 
Western Eqrope. It has excavated a valley through 
an elfivatcd platform of transition slate^and limestone, to 
a depth, in some places, of eight hundred feet, and a 
mile or two in width.* No stream in tliis part of 
Europe — except, perhaps, the Moselle — presents such 
varied and extensive windings. After a circuit of fifteen 
or seventeen miles, it in some places returns to within 
a few hundred yards of the point it passed before ; thus 
making juttings and headlands to contrast with the 
flatness and fertility which arc the general charac- 
teristics of the Netherlands. 

But the beauty of the scenery is not the only attrac- 
tion to this valley ; it awakens historical associations of 
the most stirring events, from the days of chivalry 
downwards. In or near it are situated Dinant, Charle- 
mont, Namur. Liege, Maestricht, and other places much 
renowned in histor}'. Near the. sources of the Meuse 
is spread out the forest of Ardennes, the scene of 
Shaka|)care’8 comedy of *As You Like It;’ and many 
of the incidents of Sir Walter Scott’s * Quentin Dur- 
ward’ arc supposed to have been enacted beside {ts 
waters. Yet although, or jicrliaps because, th% Meuse 
may be reached from our own coasts in some four-and-^ 
twenty hours, it has lieen comparatively neglected by* 
tourists. It is too near home to be thouglit worth 
attention. A very pretty book, however, which now 
displays its gay frontispiece on our table, is perhaps 
destined to rescue the district from the neglect of 
fashionable tourists — in other words, to bring the 
• Valley of the Meuse’ into vogue. f 

Mr Dudley Costello, its author, determining to visit 
the neglected valley, proceeded by way of Calais, Dun- 
querque, Bergues, and Ypres, to Liege. Thence ascend- 
ing the Meuse, he pass^ through Namur, where the 
junction of the Sambre swells the stream ; and, conti- 
nuing along the banks of fthe Meuse, reached Dinant, 
and made an excursion to the Ardennes. His observa- 
tions were not confined to scenery— his research pene- 
trated the mist of many local histories and antique 
curiosij^ieB ; so that ho has brought several interesting 
legends to light, wliich have never before been ‘ dowj 
into Englijh.’ 

‘ Liege,’ says the tourist, ‘is a city of striking appear- 
ance, whether it be approached by land or water. 
Seated in a broad and fertile valley, at the base of lofty 
hills wliich shelter it on the north and west, and open 
to the south in the direction of the noble river whose 
rqfild waters divide it from the populous faubourg of 
()utre-MeuBe, it occupies a space on which the eye 
rests with pleasure as it embraces the general mass or 
examinee its details.’ Its general aspect, however, 
‘contrasted with the quaint old cities of Flanders, is 
comparatively modem; but on the quays that extend 
below the Pont dcs Arches, ranges of buildings appear, 
carv^ and decorated with all the fantastic ornament 
that used to mark the duellings of the citizens during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : the streets which 

♦ Lyell'B Principles of O^loRy. 

i ■ A Tour through the Valley of the Mqnso, with the Legends 
of tho Walloon Country and the Ardennes. By Dudley QostdlOi* 
London : Chapman and Had, 180 Btnnd. 
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iQtenect these masses are so extremdy nairow, as to 
.bAalmost impassable for carriages, and many that are 
us^ ibr thorou|[hfares aiQS occseaalble only to the foot- 
passengers. It Is in this quarter chiefly that vestiges 
remain of the old town, which, more perhaps than any 
other in Europe, has experienced the horrors and deso- 
lation of internal and foreign warfare. But the neces- 
sities of a large population, and the restored commerce 
of a great city, suen as Liege, have led to a great deal 
of improvement within the last few- years; and new 
streets and buildings haveiviscn in every part, replacing 
what was old and dilapidated, and giving an air of life 
and health to the wiiole. So great has been the change 
wrought within the last fifteen years, that any former 
recollection of the town was of little service in enabling 
us to find our way fromi the point where we were set 
down, the principal hotels in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre not beiiififat that time in existence.** • 

The truth is, Liege is a manufacturing town, and no- 
thing widens old streets so effectually, or builds new 
houses BO fast, as busy constant truffle. A manu- 
facturing town is a hive, wliere every working bee 
must find for itself a cell, and convenient transit for its 

} >roduce. Liege — such is the bathos of history — which 
ew can think of without recurring to Charlemagne, 
Bishop Notger, Henry of Guelders, and otlier heroes of 
the past, has now become the Birmingham of Belgium. 
In its neighbourhood iron, with other metals, and coal 
abound. Concerning the discovery of the latter, Mr 
OostoUo has dug out of the local annals the following 
legend: — * Under the reign.' says Gillcs d'Orval, an old 
chronicler, * of Albert dc Cuyck (at the conimcnceinent 
of the thirteenth century), a certain old man, of vener- 
able appearance, witli long wliite^hair and a flowing 
beard, and wiring a white robe, passed one day through 
a street of Liege called Coche, and observing a black- 
amith ft «v*ork, who was complaining bitterly that with 
aif tiis^il he could scarcely earn a liveliliood, owing to 
the great exjieiisc of firewood, stopped and addressed 
liim. ** Cease your lanientations,*’ he said, ** and go to 
the neighbouring mountain where the monastery stands ; 
you will there find certain veins of block earth, which 
you must dig out and burn : it will heat your iron far 
better than wood.” Having uttered these words, tlie 
old man disappeared. At a later period, it was found 
out that the lucky blacksmith's name was Hulloz, and 
etymologists have hence derived the word “Houillc," 
the generic name for cool througliout the Pays dc Liege 
and the north of Prance. The old man of course passed 
for an angel ; for the historian Piseu observes — An- 
golus fuissc ereditus cst” The Pere Bouille, in his 
Histoire de Liege, accounts for Fisen’s oiynion in an 
ingenious miinner. ** It is at least probamc,” he ob- 
serves, **tliat this old man was an English traveller, 
since coal had, according to tlie testimony of Matthew 
Paris, been used in England us fur bock aa the year 
W45.*" • 

Ascending the river, our traveller reached JIuy, than 
which few towns are more picturesquely placed. * The 
Meuse here makes a sudden curve, retreating from the 
hills which have for some miles confined it on the right 
hank, and sweeping now beneath the ridge that protects 
the left. Like Soracte's height, which on **the curl 
hangs pausing,” the citadel of Huy seems suspended 
above the catliedral, as if to threaten it with instant rul&; 
and until one has fairly crossed the bridge, it is difficult 
to imagine where the road ruus tliat is to let one out of 
the town again. Then, indeed, it beeves apparent ; but 
there is not much space to boast orbetween the per- 
ndicular yock and the river.' After threading the 
uks of the branching Mehaigne, Mr Costello pro- 
ceeded to Namur, where the Bambre .ponrs its waters 
the Meuse. Ihe city, according to our author, does 
contain much that is attractive. Connected with its 
t customs are, however some curious fiicts; 
them the use of stilts, which it usually supposed 
^ qiMttflBed to the peo^ of the marshy and sandy 
the Londea, which He between the Gammne and 


the Adour in aouthem France. Stilts have for centuries, 
it seems, eqjoyed a fkr greater celebrity at Namur. * The 
frequent inundations S£ the Meuse and Sambre, which 
formerly used to flood the whole dty, led doubtless in 
the first instance to their employment; but that which 
was originally a necessity, became in the course of time 
an amusement, and one that developed singular features. 
As far back as the deventh century may be traced the 
existence of games on stilts ; these games gradually 
assumeda party character, and the players finally resolved 
themsdfeB into distinct bodies, ready at all times to do 
battle against each other, even to the peril of life and limb. 
These combats were conducted with great formality 
whenever a sovereign ofother great personage honoured 
the city with his presence. The market-place of St 
Remy was usually selected as the ckamp^cUHt, and there 
the opposing brigades assembled to tlic number of from 
fifty to a liundr^ each, besides those who were called 
souteneurs^ who came into tlie field to aid their comrades 
in case of acciden^ and when disabled, to supply their 
places. These bodips were regularly marshoUed under 
proper officers, and there being frequently as many as 
twelve brigades on each side, the number of combatants 
amounted sometimes to nearly two thousand. Few spec- 
tacles could have been more animated than those which 
were presented in Namur when these conflicts took place : 
the whole of the population were present — every window, 
roof, and ‘‘coign of vantage” was filled with eager spec- 
tators; and amidst the ranks of the stilted warriors 
might he seen the wives and daughte>s of the com- 
batants stiiuulatiug their husbands, Sbiis, and lovers, by 
their reproaches and exhortations, and giving effect to 
the stimulus by administering tlie refreshment of strong 
waters. It was, in short, a scene of universal excite- 
ment, and its influence over the minds of those who 
shared in it was so great, that, as an instance, a story is 
yet rcmefribcred in Namur of a certain canon of St 
Aubiiin, who, leaving the field of battle for the cathedral, 
was so impressed with all he had heard and seen, that 
for every amen and ormus which he should have uttered, 
he substituted the war-cri(?s of Milans and Avresses' 

When the Archduke Maximilian visited Namur, one 
of these stilt-fights was got up for his express amuse- 
ment. * The place St Aubain, in front of the cathe- 
dral, was once more selected for the exhibition, and 
some hundreds of cart-loads of sand were strewed upon 
the pavement, ^o soften tlic violence of onfall. A large 
semicircular enclosure was formed with posts and roiics, 
and two companies guarded the entrance. The arch- 
duke, travelling under the title of the Count of Burgaw, 
had arrived in Namur the evening before the combat, 
and had been met at the extremity of the faubourg by 
the magistracy of Namur, accompanied by the brigades 
of stilters. On the following day, the 31st of May 1774, 
after having visited the fortifications, luid dined at the 
palace of the governor, the l^ince de Gavre, he pro- 
ceeded with his suite to the palace of the bishop, where, 
from the broad balcony that overlooked the square, a 
perfect view of the mimic field of battle was obtained. 

’ The Melons, who had assembled their forces in the 
rioce St Remy, were the first to arrive^ and entered 
tlie arena by the lower part of the Place St Aubain ; 
the presses, vrhose muster had been made in the Place 
Lillon, soon made their appearance at the opposite side 
of the square. Both bodies marched in regular order, 
preceded by drums and fifes, and every man proudly 
carried his stilts over his shoulder, while on tlie 
capered a number of hobby-horses, whose business it 
was to keep offi the crowd. At five o'clock in the after- 
noon of a splendid day the ceremony began. As soon 
as the contending parties had entem tiie camn, the 
order was given for mounting, and alter having defiled 
before the archduke, each side prepared to do its devoir. 
Tfie Melans were drawn up on the left Cuiid in two 
lines ; the first was oompom of the brigades of the 
captsiD, the volunteen of Gavve, the biewexa and the 
boatmen; tbeMOondofthoaeiiftheporterif tbemenof 
the pen, advocates, notaries, &c. the butriiers, sad the 
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ChrlBiopher Wren stand out in bold xdief against the 
sl^f and the harmonious proportions of his numerous 
woHcs are now seen to the greatest advantage; and 
man7 beauties in the more elevated parts of the build- 
ings, Bcarcdiy ndtioeaUe in the thickened atmosphere of 
noonday, are now apparei^ In the more ancient parts 
of the citv, where some of the houses are still of wood, 
with quaint overhanging upper storeys, many an anU- 
quated piece of wood-carving, and many a picturesque 
* bit,' will strike the eye at such an hour, which in the 
bns^ and crowd of roon would escape observation; 
and even the most frequented and well-known haunts 
will, in the 'srookel^s air* of this silent hour, present 
many new points of interest and beauty, which the 
early lounger will wonder he never observed beforef 
Not a little interesting is it also at such an hour, while 
sauntering along some qaiet st^t, or exploring some 
untrodden nook, to call to min^ the men who, by their 
virtues or genius, nave hallowed the spot, or the stilling 
events which in bygone days gave a celebrity to the 
locality. Here was the 'whereabout* of a celebrated 
divine ; here the school where the talents of a great 
genius first began to dawn ; beneath the shadow of that 
spire sleeps a poet; in that old grotesque house, with its 
strange and nnconth carved work and daborate monstro- 
sities, died a celebrated author ; here formerly stood a 
gate of the city *, and there, again, is the site of its 
ancient wall. Connecting thus great men and events 
with the localities explored, every step introduces us to 
something interesting, and the most commonpla^ house 
and dull street become objects of absorbing interest, 
and still more so when visited in the favourable quiet- 
ness and bright light of early morning. 

Of the suburban views of London, perhaps that from 
the archway at Ilighgate is one of riic best. The rural 
appearance of the rood beneath, with the overhanging 
trees in the shrubbery on the side, and the glad chirp 
of birds, contrast pleasinglv with the world of brick 
and mortar that stretches forward before the eye, evi- 
dently fast encroaching upon the few remaining fields 
in tlie foreground, aiid apparently determined to exter- 
minate all that is green and rural. The spires of seve- 
ral modem churches relieve the monotony of the mass 
of houses, which at this end of London are destitute 
even of tiie charm of antiquity to render them inte- 
resting ; and right before the eye, in the distance, St 
Paul's cathedral rears its well-known colossal form : a 
misty line beyond denotes the course of tlie river, and 
the Surrey hills form the background. 

London is seen to advantage from some of the 
bridges, among which we might especially mention 
Blackfdars Bridge, as observed from which St Paul's 
cathedral has a very imposid^ cflTect, and the more an- 
cient parts of the city lie in immediate proximity. But 
the finest point of observation is Waterloo Bridge, 
whence the view on a clear morning is magnificent. 
Little d.0 many, who have lived perhaps all theiy lives 
oiily a short distance from this spot, imagine — while 
scouring the continent in search of the beavtiful aii^ 
picturesque — ^how fine a view is unnoticed at their doors; 
a view which, bad it been met with in Germany or 
Switzerland, would have been chronicled in cve^ guide- 
book, and have attracted tliousands of admiring tou- 
rists. Nothing of its kind can be finer than the prospect 
from tills spot on an early summer morning. Left 
the reader imagine himself standing on a seat in onl 
of the recesses in the centre of the bridge, itself one 
of the finest in Europe; not a cloud in the sky, the 
sun gilding and gladdening with his beams everything 
around, and the fresh breeze blowing upon his cheek. 
Beneath, 'the river windeth at his own sweet will* 
(as^ Wordsworth expresses himself in his fine sonnet 
written on the contemplation of this view at such an 
hour), sauntering, as it were, along its sinuous course, 
and rufiled only by the tiny waves that seem to rejoice 
: hi the retnrning light and wanhth of monSing. The 
: ihbklly clustered houses on every side proclaim the vast 
.^jpqpnktiion of the city, and the numerous towers and 
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steeples, more than fifty of which, together with five 
bridges, are visible firom this spot, testify to its enor- 
mous wealth. 

The features of the sofith ohore on the right hand 
are comparativdy flat and uninteresting, there being on 
this side of the river few other buildings besides coal 
and timber wharfs, and tall chhnneys, which pour out 
their volumes of smoke by night and by day. The 
ancient church of St Mary Overie, however, wliich 
forms on this side a prominent fbature in the distance, 
must n(^ be overlooked. On the north shore, the 
features are grand and impressive in the extreme. In 
the foreground, with its noble terrace overlooking the 
water, Somerset House strotches magnificently along 
the side of the river. Further on, the Temple Gardens, 
with their trees and verdure down to the water's edge, 
contrast refreshingly with the masses of brick and stono 
around. Glancing over the elegant steeple of St Bride’s 
church, St Paul’s cathedral towers above every object, 
as it were with paternal dignity, its huge cupola form- 
ing the principal feature in the scene. Behind these, 
among a cluster of spires and towers, rises the Monu- 
ment ; and farther on, the Tower, so pregnant with 
associations of the romantic and the fearful ; and the 
extreme distance presents a bristling forest of masts, 
brionnng to vessels of all nations, unmistakeahly prov- 
ing the vast extent of the commerce and wealth of the 
country. 

Turning westward, looking up the river, several ob- 
jects of interest meet the eye. The Lambeth shore is 
marked by littlo except a lion-surqiounted brewery, 
which somewhat relieves its flatness and monotony; 
the sombre dome of Bethlehem Hospital is seen behind, 
fraught with the most gloomy associations, and the tall 
chimn^ of a shot manufactory, not for^tting Lambeth 
palace in the distance. On the opposite shore is the 
interesting^ locality of the Savoy, the bcantifhl chapel of 
which still remains; and also the Adelphi, conjuring 
up a thousand recollections of Queen Elizabeth, one of 
whose palaces formerly stood here. Further on stands 
HungerfoVd market, with its graceful suspeni'on bridge, 
its venders of fish, &c. bustling about even i^'.'thiB early 
hour ; while behind rise the column of Nels fn, and the 
towers of the venerable abbey of Westminstef ^ the shrine 
of so much valour, genius, and piety. At ^Vhe back of 
Whitehall, tiie gardens bdonjpng to the /nansions of 
some of the aristocracy, reaching down bf the river’s 
brink, form a pleasing feature ; and the unfinished 
erection of the new houses of parliament,' in nil its ela- 
borate majesty, stretches its vast len(^!i along the 
water-side with a dignity befitting its higb'destination. 

As the eye glances around from spot to ipot and from 
spire to spire, what numberless recollcctiojis of the past 
crowd upon the mind I How different mi! lit have been 
the scene when the only communication r between the 
two shores was by means of the ancienij ferry where 
London Bridge now stands I How difibilnt a feature 
must the north shore have presented, cH the fire of 
Jjondon had cleared a space for the genius |of a Chris- 
topher Wren, and the wooden erections of Incient Lon- 
don had given place to the more durable mat« trials— brick 
and stone I The Tower, too^ which forms f p prominent 
a feature in the distance, how much of.'liisto^ and 
romanee does it suggest to the mind 1 Therfe the lustM 
Horry immured and decapitated the beaitcous Anne 
Bolejm ; gnd there the upright and amiabh; Sir Thomas 
More cheerfully laid down his head on th*f block at the 
command of ms tyrannous master. In fee church of 
St Maiy Overie, at one end of London Bridge, rests the 
lawyer poet Gcferer ; and in the churchf /of St SLignns 
the Martyr, at the other end of the bridge, lie the bones 
of the memorable Coverdale. How many associations 
also are suggested by the sight of the Temple Gardens ! 
There, in former times, proudly lived in splendour the 
Knights Templars ; and the admirer of the ' Essays of 
Elia* will not forget that dose by was the lod^ng of 
the amiable and interesting Charles Lamb. A little 
further on, near the waterside^ stands fee little church 
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where the immortal Milton was baptised; and nearly 
opposite, on the other aide of the river, ia the site of the 
celebrated Globe theatre, so intimately connected with 
the names of Shakspeaie aad Ben Jonson. The sight 
of those Tenerable towers of Westminster carries us 
back in imagination to the remote period when Sebert, 
the pious Simon king, built a church on Thorny Island, 
which was the foundation of the present proud struc- 
ture ; and that picturesque palace of Lambeth, scarcely 
seen in the distance, revives in the mind fearfhl recollec- 
tions of persecution and oppression, as we think of the 
sufferings of the Lollards, who were imprisoned there for 
daring to think for themselves in religious matters. 
Those houses of parliament, too, how often have those 
roofs echoed the doquence of a Pitt, a Sheridan, and a 
Burke ! how often has the pathetic appeal of a Wilber- 
force, and tlie tasteful oratory of a Canning, moved the 
hearts and influenced the minds of spell-bound listeners ! 
But the new liouses of parliament attract the eye : the 
mind throws itself forward into the future, as well as 
lingers on the past, end the wonder as to who will be 
the distinguished ornaments an^ leaders within these 
walls, and what the character of their measures, unites 
itself to the prayer that the men may be philanthropic 
and their measures patriotic. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS IN SHIPS. 

A correspondent, referring to our account of a * Visit 
to the Great Bnfain,’ and the advantages of water-tight 
compartments, claims the merit of their introduction 
into the British navy for the late Sir Samuel Bentham. 
This ofllcer, in obedience to an order from tiie Admiralty, 
dated in 1795, built seven vessels witli water-tight com- 
partments, and in his report to Ms etnpWcrs, he de- 
scribes the improvement so as to leave no doubt that in 
principle it is the same as that adopted in the Great 
Britain. In consideration of his various services, Sir 
Samud was appointed inspector-general of naval works. 

The principle was, however, by no means a new one ; 
nor does Sir Samuel Bentham in his evidence* claim 
to bo the inventor. An ancient galley was, it has been 
ascertained, built with compartments independent of 
each other; and the Chinese have always constructed 
their clumsy vessels upon the same plan. It may 
therefore sgem surprising that moddhi British ships 
should not Iiavc more generally been built with water- 
tight compartments or bulk heads since Bentham's im- 
provements. The solution may be, that the additions 
of that not very compjict niaterid — wood — nccessaiy 
for extra partitions, would render ships too cumber- 
some ; whilst iron, which the Great Britain is built, 
being lighter in proportion to its strength, allows of the 
full adoption of water-tight compartments without any 
of the former disadvantages. 

As it may be interesting to many to know who first 
directed the attention of the naval public to, and carried 
out the principle, we che^uUy accede to our correspon- 
dent’s wish, and give all due credit to his gallant ances- 
tor Sir Samuel Bentham. 

COUNCILB OF HONEST MEN. 

The French journals inform us that about four months 
ago a sort of tribunal was formed, which would, we sin- < 
cerely bdieve, prove of the utmost benefit if imitated in 
this country. It consists of a mixture of masters and 
workmen, and is called the ConseU desPrud'hommet, which 
may be rendered the * Council of Hanest Men.’ The 
design is, that each trade should delegate a certain 
number of emj^yers and employed, so as to form a 
board or council, whose function consists of hearing and 
deciding any disputes which may arise between the two 
dosses belAnging to each branch of industry. The\!^on- 
seil is not a legal tribunal, but merely a court of arbi- 
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tration, leaving appellants the dioioe of submitting or 
not to its judgment, which it has of course no means of 
enfordng. & far, however, as the experiment has Been 
tried in Paris, it has succeeded so wdl, that of 400 eases 
which were d^ded during the first three months of the 
tribunal’s existence, in only three w&e the decisions not 
final or satisfacto^. 

If such an institution be found of benefit in France, of 
how mudi greater utility would it prove in this infinitely 
more manufacturing and commercial country? We are 
confident that much of the ipisunderstanding which 
exists between representatives of capital and of labour, 
arises from the few opportunities there exist for their 
meeting topther, and being mahe to fed how inse- 
parable their interests really are. Apart, therefore, from 
the spedal object of such a tribunal— the settling of dis- 
putes — ‘Coundls of Honest Men* would have the effect 
of lessening the gulf wMdi now unhappily exists between 
musters and men. Intelligent individuals, selected from 
the operatives, would meet their superiors to iierform 
the same function, which in itself would tend to bring 
about a much more cordial community of sentiment 
than now exists. The great body of workmen, again, 
would feel greater independence, and work with greater 
zest, when they found their employers uniting with the 
chosen of their body to set whatever little grievances 
they may labour under to rights. It may perhaps be 
argued that the working-dassea, as a body, are not yet 
fully prepared to take a part in proceeding' demanding 
great consideration, or requiring logical skill in reason- 
ing. We arc aware that many certainly are not ; those, 
for example, who habitually yield to intemperance ; but 
it is equdly true that a great number are morally and 
intellectually able for the due performance of duties of 
tills nature ; and ^we know of nothing which could so 
powerfully promote habits of order and propriety, as the 
expectation of being placed on the councils of honest 
men we speak of. 

Aside from these general considerations, the particular 
advantages of such a tribunal would be even greater. It 
may, without danger, be asserted, that common or equity 
law, as an impartial mediator between employers and 
employed, is totally inefficient. In the first place, it is 
on expensive arbitrator to call in ; and to the poor man 
is, ill mere commercial or manufacturing disputes, a dead 
letter. It is an instrument he cannot afford to employ 
in righting himself, whilst his rich master can, on tlie 
other liand, readily coll in its aid. Secondly, if the law 
of the land were ever so accessible, it is generally in- 
efficient in adjusting the nice differences which are liable 
to arise in the various trades. There is no special law 
for one manufacture more than another. It makes no 
(Ustinctiem between printers, weavers, tailors, miners, 
or any ocher artisans, and is consequently unable to 
reach the cases of minute injustice which may arise 
in each profession, and be quite peculiar to itself. A 
council, therefore, of 'honest men,* selected from the 
respective trades, would be much better judges o^he 
cases brought before them than the best lawyers breath- 
ing. Tnis is daily exemplified in our common Mw 
or jury courts. Causes of the utmost complication 
occasionally arise, involving technicalities of which the 
attorneys or writers, and advocates, are totally ignorant, 
until they glean a superficial knowledge of them from 
Jbhe cases themselves. These technicalities, which it 
^xaikes, be it remembered, years of experience in the 
people actually engaged in the trade or manufacture to 
learn, and which form the gist of the case, are then 
argu^ l^ore jwmen who are in total ignorance of 
them, not having had the lawyer’s opportunity of pre- 
viouriy 'getting up’ xine spark of the technical in- 
formation so essential. Yet, in their ignorance, they are 
bound to decide. Hence it is that jury decisions con- 
cerning patents, ' hot-blast,* and similar cases, demand- 
ing mumi mechanical, engineering, or manufacturing 
kiiowlcd{|e, seldom eutisfy the litigants, and are more 
frequently carried into higher courts than any other 
class of causes. This is an evil tIrMch has l{cen long 
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Bit, and loudly exclaimed againitk especially in Scot- 
laiiA where juries for cIyU causes are of oomparatiyely 
ncdtat introduction. Were, however, technical misun- 
derstandings submitted to a council Of individuals — 
masters and operatives — folly conversant witli the tech- 
nicalities out of which the msagreements arise, justice 
would be better done. A tribunal of iron-founders, for 
instance, would assuredly be better able to understand 
and decide upon the ments of a hot-blast case, than the 
best legal functionaries and most generally intelligent 
Jurymen in Great Britain. There is little fear that ^eir 
arbitrationa would not be abided by ; for experience has 
already proved the ynutility of going to law, which is 
only now done because it is the only means of settlement 
at present existing. It would bo safe to predict, that 
the pio^rtion of appellants would be about the some as 

Upon these various considerations, we woqld strenu- 
oudy advocate thi institution of Conseils des FrUd*- 
hommes in Great Britain. 


WHAT TO DO WITH TRANSPORTED CR1MINAIJ3. 
Thbbb are at present nearly fifty thousand culprits in 
the Australian colonies and other dependencies of Great 
Britain (almost wholly in the former), and about five 
thousand are transported every year. The present ar- 
rangements for the management of this unhappy doss 
of our fellow subjects are extremely defective ; at least 
they are attended with very unsatisfactory results ; oiid 
it has become an important question — By what means 
can they be improved? The present system has two 
leading distinctive features— the predominance of phy- 
sical coercion, and the comparative abfeiicc of persuasive 
motive ; being precisely those which mark the every- 
where detestable form of slavery. The system is con- 
demned even by the instances in which comparatively 
good effects have been realised, for these have always 
occurred where the system was most departed from: 
thus, good masters — ^men who treat the convicts granted 
to them as servants with most persuasive, and fewest 
directly coercive stimulants — ^liave always * turned out 
the best men bad masters — severe-natured men, keep- 
ing more strictly to rules — have always had the worst 
men ; * and the worst of all have been found in the ser- 
vice of the government, where the strictest rules have 
been the most strictly carried out.’ The general ten- 
dency of the present plans is to harden and further de- 
prave the convicts. What is ^desirable, is a treatment 
which would unite punishment — ^the due condemnation 
of error — ^with the reform and restoration of the unfor- 
tunate men. We must avoid being too lenient, for iliere 
a very definite evil lies ; but we ought equally to avoid 
auji-pilan of treatment which only can make the bad 
worse. It is a terrible thing for man to .do— t^. put his 
brother into circumstances which unavoidably sink his 
ooul deeper in the mire of ain, punishing him for a little 
error by forcing him into the predisposition to commit 
a greater. Yet this is what our nation is doing every 
day with fifty thousand of its members. i 

A proposal for a new plan has been laid before the 
government, and partially before the public also, by 
Captain Maconochle, B.N., who ibr some years con- 
4ucted the establishment at Norfolk Island. Captain | 
Maconochle is a philanthropist ; but views founded in 


humanity are not necessarily visionary. On the con- 
i> 1 lrai 7 , we aometimes think that those who persist for 
years in plans found to be bad in results but which they 
nevertheleBa pesrtist in bdieving to 1^ the best^ have more 
of the theorist in their constitution than those who, in 
iBhh' ^Itcumstances, would ti^ something mfir. The 
nMhMfigeated GapUin Maconochle is of buainess- 
Miholigh directed to a Christian-like end. j 


He proposes that criminals should be condemned, first, to 
a comparatively brief term of banishment ; second, to a 
certain amount of duty and self-denial, which they must 
regard os a debt, and expungbi before they can be re- 
stored to liberty. Bach duties and efibrts of sdf-denial 
would, according to Captain Maconochie’s plan, be ex- 
pressed in marks *, and men would be condemned to 6, 
8, or 10,000 marks, in proportion to the gravity of their 
ofiences. Starting with whatever debt against him, the 
culprit would have before him the opportunity of re- 
ducing it daily by his well-directed labour or by the 
frugality m his living, all above bread and water being 
left to his own option. A persuasive motive would 
thus be substituted for direct coercion, although the 
latter might still be reserved for extreme cases, if any 
such arise. * With the alteration thus made in it,* says 
Captain Maconochle, * this punishment [transportation], 
from being, as now, the worst, would speedily become 
the best secondaiy infiiction at our command. It would 
more certainly wean convicted offenders from their 
vicious habits — ^more powerfully deter the hesitating 
from committing crinte — and prove in the end also, as 
1 think, more economical than any other punishment 
that has yet been devised. The originally worst pur- 
posed men, when placed in a painful situation, from 
which only steady exertion and self-command^ could 
rescue them, with the strongest and highest motives to 
please, instead of low and deteriorating motives merely 
to avoid ofibnding, would be unable to resist the infec- 
tious example of a whole community steadily pursuing 
the same object on the same principles : and tnuned thus 
to good habits by impulses proceeding from within them- 
selves, and the class to which they belong, these habits 
would much more certainly become in time natural to 
•them, than any created through mere restraint. ^ Again, 
the example of their submission, and the recognised ne- 
cessity for all siniilarly submitting before they can hope 
to recover their liberty when once forfeited, would be 
far more deterring to others than the example of vague 
suffering ; for the pride of evil-minded men would recoil 
from the due picture, and it is only challenged by the 
oilier.* 

j All, however, is not left to the power of this ap- 
{ peal to the convict’s hopes. * On first arriving at a 
penal settlerocnt — for a period not under three months, 
but beyond tliat depending entirely on his own regu- 
larity and profipiency, and the acquisition of marks 
exhibiting them — ^his treatment should contist of moral, 
religious, and other intellectual instruction^on a peni- 
tentiary. The great object in this is to wean from 
vicious recoIlectionB, cast the views forward, penetrate 
with a sense of benevolent purpose in all the other regu- 
lations, and, by enlarging tiie intelligence, increase the 
power of deliberate reason over blind impulse. I speak 
from experience in attaching great importance to it, and 
the voyage out should be also made systematically sub- 
servient to it After this ho should, for a time not 
under eighteen months, but this ^riod also depending 
on the acquisition of marks, serve in a mutually respon- 
sible party, labouring for government, and disqualified 
for any situation of trust, authority, or indulgence under 
it, or for any private service. The olgect of this, apart 
from tto punishment it will infiict, is to create a com- 
mon intarest in a whole party, and in all parties, to be- 
have well — ^thus to produce on esprit de corps towards 
good in all— to subdue selfish feeling— to assist the 
weak by giving them the aid of the strong, and to fetter 
the ill-dispoB^ by combining the interests of the better 
men with theirs. Expctimentally, I also attach much 
importance to Aft^ this he slionldhold, for not less 
than fifteen months (making three years in all), and 
beyond this till he has fully redeemed his marks and 
earned his entire discharge, a ticket of leave in the 
settlement In this last sta^ every reasonifole facUity 
should be afforded him to accumulate a little money 
against his xetum to society. * * On discharge, 

every reasonable assistance should be given to the men 
to disperse ; and their final liberation, os well os every 
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intermediate step towards it, should in every case de- 
pend solely on having served the minimum time, and 
accumulated the corresponding number of marks.* 

In the brochure froig wlfich we make these extracts, 
there are some traits of the convict population of Aus- 
tralia and Norfolk Island which can scarcely be read 
without interest. It appears that, in the obstinate state 
of mental rebellion in whidi the present system retains 
the men, they have come to alter entirely their ideas of 
good and evil. A bad man with them is one who shows 
an inclination to behave unusually well, ^y way of 
making favour with his superiors. A good man is one 
disposed to every outrage against rule : he would rob 
and murder, but not give evidence. The attention of 
convicts in church exceeds that of most ordinary coii<^ 
gregations : many show great religious excitability ; but 
these are generally not the best men. Captain Maco- 
nochie says — * In administering justice, -1 was always 
most particular in niy way of receiving an oath. On 
important occasions, 1 would question the man tendering 
it about his early religious education, his father's and 
mother's care of it, and his recollection and stDl abiding 
sense of the sacred nature of its obligations. lie would 
very frequently be moved, and sometimes even to tears, 
under this cross-examination: yet almost the best of 
them would perjure themselves immediately afterwards, 
rather than lose caste among their companions by 
divulging wHkt they were under a general, by no means 
necessarily a particular, pledge to conceal. 

* The attention of prisoners,' he says, * to their sick 
companions is ^ually very striking ; and their emotion 
on occasion of a death far exceeds any that I have 
usually seen in either army or navy. It is difficult also 
to say how tliis should be : it is not through fear ; for 
though, as a body, timid wlieii o]>po8ed to regular author 
rity, this arises from their habitual submission, their 
want of confidence in each other, and of f^ie habit also 
of acting in numbers together ; and individually, they 
expose their lives even recklessly. The feeling exhibited 
is not either the expression of fea/, but rather of sym- 
pathy, as it were, M'ith one who has passed Trom among 
them, and from their trials, to tuiother audit. 1 have 
often observed this thought in tlie minds of otherwise 
ratlier hardened men, and in no case did 1 ever see a 
trace of that disgusting levity with which death is some- 
times adverted to in military and even high civil society. 
Before 1 went to Norfolk Island, only;a limited number, 

I think twelve, were allowed to attend ar:y funeral, and 
no hcadi^ues wore |Xiriiiitted to be erected at a pri- 
soner's grave ; but agreeing entirely with the Mcttray 
directors as to the moral benefit to be derived from an 
opposite conduct, I abrogated both regulations. Two or 
three hundred men would thus frequently accompany an 
interment, all dressed in their best, and walking most 
respectably in files together ; and a decorum, modesty, 
and even taste, were occasionally exhibited in their 
headstones really wonderfhl. 1 recollect one now, 
having been struck with it at the time. It was a low i 
humble stone over an old man, with the words, ** The 
WEARY ABE AT BEST" above, aud namc and date beneath. 
It seemed to me very touching, and at the same time 
highly characteristic. It expressed the tadivm vita: 
which elderly prisoners, who especially feel the dis- 
comforts of their position, and have outlived their relish 
for its palliations, almost always testify ; and the omis-j 
sion of the first clause of the sentence ea^bi|»d also tliil 
absence of remorse wliich in most cases singularly clia- 
racterises their dying moments. Their crimes have 
been so long tbdr only sources of support and enjoy- 
ment, that they oeaae to regard their? in this light ; and 
their punishment is also universally considered by them 
to have exceeded the measure due to their offences. One 
of the worst men I ever knew* a fellow without a single 
manly principle, except that of courageous enduranoe of 
punishment when incurred, died when I was at Norfolk 
Island, and I went to.see him at the last, to endeavour to 
get him to retract a false and scandalous charge he had 
recentily brought against one of the firee overseers. With 


some difficulty he consented, and I then hsked him if he I 
was prepared for the change awaiting him? He an- 
swer^ “ Quite." " Have you no fears in relation to^t ? " 
’’None in life.” “And yet severe punishments have 
been denoimeed against a life such as^yours has been." 

** I can never be worse off than I have been here, where 
I have been used worse than a dog.” I held out my 
hand to him on leaving, and his first movement was to 
reject, though be afterwards took it, and seemed a little 
softened. Ue died within a few hours. His conduct 
had been so bad, and on several oecasiuns even gratui- 
tously treacherous (a gnbt offence in prisoners’ esti- 
mation), that scarcely any voliyiteered to bury bims 
and a party was ordered for the purpose, of which 1 
recollect scarcely any other instance. One rather re- 
spectable man did, however, accompqpy him voluntarily; 
and on niy asking afterwoiris how this had happened, 
the answer was idso characteristic, “ I was long in jail 
with liim up the country." By sdeh associations are 
those social feelings now guided, which man cannot * 
shake off, which, if debarr^ their legitimate exercise, 
take to taming mice and spiders, of which so much 
might be made in recovering even the worst, were they 
properly recognised and respected, but which at present 
only bind good, bad, and indifferent together by the tie 
of a common crime or punishment.’ 

Theibllowing anecdote is striking. * When I landed 
on the island, three very desperate men were working 
in irons in a quarry by toenisclves, and it was thought 
utterly unsafe to let them go at large. I proposed to 
them, as I did to oil others, much to extend their indul- 
gences, provided they would become “mutually re- 
sponsible ” for each other, so that if any transgressed, I 
should have the right to replace them all under the 
original duress. • They objected strongly, and I was 
struck even with the form of objection. It was not, “ if 
so and so behaves ill, why should I suffer?" but, “if I 
behave ill, why should so and so sailer?” I replied, 
that my object was to get all to behave well for the sake 
of each other, as I could not hope they would do so as 
yet for mine ; and at all events these were the only ebn- 
ditions on which 1 would gnuit them any indulgence 
whatever. Two days passed before they consented; 
but after they did, though not immaculate, they behaved 
generally very well. One of them at length showed 
strong indications of approaching insanity. He became 
moody, and twice attempted to destroy himself. I 
thought that possibly change of occupation and diet 
might benefit him, and 1 brought him to my own garden 
in consequence, aud sought to feed him up; but he 
rather got worse. 1 lemo 'strated with him, and his 
answer was a striking one — “ When I used to be this 
way ^f(|rc, 1 would get^iito trouble (commit au offence, 
and incur a severe puuishiiient), and that took it out of 
me ; but now that I try to behave myself, I think I am 
going mad altogether.” (There is a strong tendency in 
irritoblc tempers, under coercive discipline, fooni time to 
time to “ run a muck ;'* and after a tinie, this beq^mes 
almost^ necessity to them.) At lengtli it became unsafe 
to trust him at large, yet still the surgeon wished him 
to have air and exercise; on which one of his old 

quarry” comrades volunteered to be liandcuffed to 
him, his left hand to the patient’s right, and thus walked 
about witli him many days, till he was sent to Sydney 
a confirmed lunatic.' , , . 

What is here added is scarcely less interesting : Uie 
preliminary icmark strikes us as particularly just. 

’ Instances of individual attackmenv to myself 1 could 
multiply withf^t number, but these, for obvious veaaons* 

1 forbear to quote ; and in truth they os often pained as 
pleased me, by being too deferentiaL It is a great and 
^ry common mistake, in managing prisoners, to be too 
much gratified by mere obedience and serviUly ; duidi- 
city is much encouraged by this ; and two opi^ite 
errors, it is better rather to overlook a little occasional 
insuboirdiDation. Rcannot, however, reftise to cite two 
traits, whose character cannot be mistaken. 1 bad a 
large garden within a for hundr^ yards of the ticket* 
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of-leave Tillage at Oaicade, where from 300 to 400 men 
lived, four to six in a hut, never locked up, nor under 
oUicV guard through the night than that of a police 
■entfy, one of their ovm number. The garden was by 
the roadside, very imperfectly fenced with ppen poling, 
and fully stocked with clioice fhiit and vegetables, 
bananas, pine apples, grapes, melons, and others, which 
to men on a salt ration must have offered a great temp- 
tation ; and a well of particularly good water being 
within it, almost public, these were constantly under 
view; yet I scarcely cv^r lost any. And by a letter 
received a few weeks ago, I Ipnm that five men, having 
picked up an old black silk handkerchief that had 
belon^d to me, havJ had their prayer-books bound 
with it. Tlic only one named to me was once a noto- 
rious bushranger «in New South Wales, and is on the 
island under the heaviest o(all sentences, “Life, never 
to return.” lie was thus at oilb time rather ill-con- 
ducted — ^boat-buildhig, or otherwise scheming {o recover 
> his liberty — and often in trouble in consequence. And 
it gives me the greatest pleasure now to hear so diffe- 
rent a report of him, at once for his own sake, as the 
anecdote illustrates what 1 have elsewhere said of the 
acquiescence of prisoners in just, if not vindictive or 
extreme severity or restraint; and as it further shows 
me the gratifying direction which remembrance of old 
times and lessons still gives to these poor fellows’jninds. 
Their present value for these prayer-books may he in a 
degree false and factitious ; yet who knows what they 
may yet do for them ? or how far, under the varied im- 
pulses to which humanity is subject, their influence may 
not be deepened, in the most critical circumstances of 
temptation or of suficring, by the associations thus con- 
nected with them?* 

We cannot leave this subject without expressing our 
cordial approbation of the leading features of Captain 
Maconocnie’s plan, and our earnest wish that a fair 
trial were given to it. 


THE PARTITION OP AN ISLAND BETWEEN 
TWO GREAT NATIONS. 

[The following hiunoroua account of a territorial division be- 
tween contending nations, isjtransUitcd fnim n French periodical, 
and perhaps our readers may not think it nuU-a-projHU to see it In 
an English dresa] 

In the year 1648, whilst Europe, tom fur a ccntuiy and 
a half by wars carried on fh>m one end of the old world 
to the other, at lengtli sought repose, and sent pleni- 
potentiaries from all parts to the village of Munster to 
negotiate a peace, at the same moment, but at a dis- 
tance of two thousand leagues from that villagt and its 
excited population, the repTesentatives of two great 
nations met, in the midst of a world of waters, with 
■carcely less solemnity, for the purpose also of arriving 
at a^nutual understanding. The place of meeting ^as 
a hill beaten by the aca waves, and commanding a 
horifon of prodigious extent. The attention of ^the 
ambassadors, who came upon the ground about sunrise, 
was at first wholly taken np with the sublime spectacle 
spread before their eyes. Both on the right and left 
there was the glittering ocean, upon whose surface of 
fire many islands of the Archipelago, wrapped in the 


sented by four Dutchmen, of whom one had made a 
considerable fortune by selling beer to the others. 

After some formal prdim&aries, the discussion be- 
came lively enough. • • 

‘Talk of concessions made by Holland, forsooth 1* 
cried the French captain: ‘concessions, indeed 1 it is 
France who, in her generosity, has been inclined to grant 
them to you ; for were we not in this island before 
you?* 

‘ Certainly not,* said the Dutchman stiffly. 

‘What I have you forgotten our astonishment when 
we first di Aovered you here ?* 

* Our surprise was quite as great as yours.* 

‘ Wc believed ourselves to be the sole occupants of the 
cisland. Wc settled on the nortliern part, built houses, 
planted the flag of France on a height : we were con- 
tented and happy ; when, behold ! one morning, urged 
by tlie ardour of the chase, we crossed for the first time 
B mountain that separated us from the southern part of 
the island. Imagine our surprise when we found you 
settled just as comfortably as ourselves.’ 

‘Very true,* said the Dutch leader; 'and you can 
readily believe that our astonishment was not a whit 
less than yours, when all of a sudden we saw you de- 
scend tlie mountain with that easy air that people wear 
who think themselves at home.* 

‘ Well, well ; but what passed at our first interview ?* 
‘You demanded what we did here. We replied it 
was our colony.* 

‘Your colony!* you exclaimed; ‘just climb to that 
mountain-ridge and you will see another colony, and, 
what is more, with our flag.* 

‘ Wc climbed the mountain,* said the Dutchman, * and 
we found in truth on the other side three vessels and a 

‘ Exactly.* 

‘Exactly ;^ou had seen as much on our side.* 

‘ Yes ; but which of the two nations arrived here 
first; that is the point. There can be no doubt that 
we did ; for who expressed the greatest surprise at see- 
ing the other ? Surely we did.* 

‘ So, gentlemen,’ retorted the Dutchman, * it pleases 
you to say. But we can assure you that our amaze- 
ment was just as great os yours, only we are not in the 
habit of expressing our feelings so noisily as you are. 
That was all the difference.’ 

‘ Truly you are ja phlegmatic people !* 

* Phlegm, let me tell you, sir, is indicative ef a landed 

proprietor.’ - 

‘What have you to say, then, to the fort ?^ Ours is 
already constructed, beside the flag.* 

‘ Just what we oursdves have done.* 

‘ This state of things, however, France cannot put up 
with ; and it is to have an end of these disputes that 
we have here assembled. We must now settle the matter 
once for alL* 

* We must settle the matter by aU means. Holland 
cannot consent to occupy an equivocal position. In 
everything we like to know whether we stand on our 
head or our heels.* 

‘ There seems to be only one method of arriving at 
that piece of knowledge,’ replied the captain ; ‘ you are 
four, so are we. Let us fights and the victors shall be 
masters the island.* 

^_^^nd this you style the generous concessions of 


blue haze of distance, were scattered. Onp by one, from 
east to west, were they touched by the solar rays, and 
awakened like a troop of nymphs from their slumbers. 

The ambassadors approached the conference began — 
a grave and. delicate negotiation. In foct^ it was no less 
than the apportionment between France and Holland of 
the iriand of St Martin, a plot of terra jflrma four leagues 
by three. France was represented on this elevation 
(since called Concord Height) by four of her sons; 
name]^» u captain who had lost his regiment in Uiese re- 
mote attitude a Gascon turned jdanter, and two friends 
wim wereindependenfgentlemen. Holland was rqpre- , 


I ^ ‘ Well, have you any better plan ? If so, let us hear 

itta* 

‘It seems to us that there are simpler plans tlian the 
one you have proposed—an equal partition, for instanca 
You occupy the north of the island, we the south. 
Good ; let each remain at home, and, instead of fighting, 
as if we were hostile armies, instead of ruining ourselves 
by building useless forts, let us live in peace, and estab- 
lish hbtween ourselves a great system of cS>mmeroe. 
Will not that be better, gentlemen, than cutting one 
anotoer’s throats ? We happen to have just now some 
capital beer to sell. What do you say to that ?* 
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Jtutioe done to her. Mr B. wu a benevolent^ at well as 
coniolentfoiif man ; he had ever recited the fate of 
pooV B,f and he now felt the deepest indignation at the 
trio whom, from the report of Mr W., he believed to 
have appropriated the note. lie applied by letter, and 
personiUly, for the restoration of the money ; but met 
only shuffling dcniols and refusals. A rupture then took 
place between the parties, and, with JVlr B/s concur- 
rence, a summons was served by W. upon the three 
partners of the dissolved firm, narrating all the circum- 
stances of the case, and, concluding for the value of the 
missing note, with interest aind expenses. An agent 
waa employed in defence t but, happily, like Mr W., he 
was an honest man. Mr M. observing something suspi- 
cious in the case, nsscmblcd the three partners in bis 
chamber, where ^ conversation somewhat like the 
following took place : « 

Mr M. Well, gentlemen, yout’ defence in this case, 
what is it?’ •* * • 

SMo, Oh, there is no proqf that the pursuer’s father 
lost any note, or that we found the one he lost 
, M. Did any of yon find a Hoyal Bank L.100 note at 
the time and place stated in the summons ? 

Trio, Ay ; but what proof is there that it is the one 
he lost if indeed he lost any note ? 

M. Did you at the time know of the advertisements 
and reward narrated in the summons ? 

Trio. Oh, we cannot remember these far-hack stories. 

M. Yes ; but 1 see you do not deny them, and I 
wish to know if you yourselves advertised the finding 
of the note, as was clearly your duty as honest men ? 

Trio. No; and surely there was no law of the land 
which oblig^ us to do so. 

M. Well, gentlemen, I tell you frankly that this seems 
to me an ugly afiair, and you had better settle it, for 
certainly I shall not defend you. 

Struck with the straightforward honesty of their own 
agent, the partners could not resist his advice. The 
opposite agent, Mr W., was sent for, and asked what 
rate of interest he demanded. He answered to Mr M., 

* Whatever you, sir, as agent for the defenders, think 
fair.’ *Then,’ said M., *I fix it at bank interest;’ 
and the matter was immediately settled. 

Thus was a monstrous wrong, wliich had been in- 
flicted by individuals of a class held generally in respect, 
redressed by the honesty and zeal of two memliers of a 
profession often spoken of as wholly predatory and 
vile. Could anytning show us in a more expressive 
light the necessity of caution in applying general cha- 
racters to largo bodies of men ? 


COMPENSATION. , 

fFrom EusayB by R. W. Rmrrson, an American writer.] 
POIAKITY, or action and reaction, we meet in overv bart of 


diastole of the heart, in the undulations of fluidl. and of 
sound, in the oentrirugal and ccntri])ctal gravity, in eleo- 
trielty, galvanism, and ohemieol aflinity. Su|)vrinduce 
nuignetism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the other end. If the south attnotn, the 
north repels. To empty here, yon must condense there. 
An inevitable dnalism biaeots nature, so that each thing itu 
a half, and suggests another thing to make it whole ; as 
spirit, matter ; man, woman ; nilp^ve, oldcctiye ; in, out ; 
upper, under | motion, rest ; yea, nay. 

Whilst tho world is thus doaL so is every one of its 
psits. The entire system of thmgs getl rqoresented in 
ev^ particle. Tliere is somewhat that reeembles the ebb 
uj^flow of the sea, day and night, man end woman, in a 
lime needle of tho pln& in a kernel of corn, in each indi- 
wttai rary animu tribe. The reaction so grand in tho 
Aments, Is repeated within these smaO bonnS^es. For 
m tile animal kingdom, the physiologitb has ob- 
creatures are &voailf&B, but a oefflain oom- 
AnMtaMon^ every defect A sotplns- 

Philip ^ of n reduction from 


another part of the same creature. If the head and neck 
are enlai^d, tho trunk and extremities aro out short 

Tlio theory of tho meohanio forces is another example. 
What we gain in power, is lopt in time, and the oonverse. 
The periodic or compensating efrors of tho planets are 
another instance. The influences of climate and soil in 
political Idstory are another. The oold climate invigorates ; 
the barren soil docs not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or 
scorpions. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every cxocss causes a defect ; every defect an ex- 
cess. Eveiy sweet hath its sour ; every evil its good. Every 
faculty whmh is a reoeiver of pleasure, hfts an equal penalty 
put on its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with 
Its life. For every grain of wit, there is a grain of folly. 

, For everything you have missed, you have gained some- 
thing else ; and for everything you gain, you lose some- 
thing. If richf's incroasp, tliuy are increased that use 
them. If the gatliorcr gathers too much, nature takes out 
of the man what she puts into his chest ; swells the estate, 
but kills tlic owner. Nature hates iiioDc»po1ios and excep- 
tions. Tlic waves of the sea do not wore speedily seek a 
level from tlicir loftiest tossing, than the varieties* of con- 
dition tend to of)ualise«thcmsclves. There is always some 
levelling circumstance that ]nits down the overbearing, tlie 
strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on the same 
ground with all others. 

Every act rewards itself, or, in other words, integrates 
itself in a twofold mamicr ; flrat, in the thing, f )t in real nor 
tun: ; and secondly, in the circumstanoc, or in appariMit 
nature. Men call the circmnstance the retribution. The 
c.*isu.al retribution is in tlic tiling, and is seen by the soul. 
Tlic retribution in the circumstance is seen bv the under- 
standing ; it is inseparable from the tlyng, but is often 
spread over a long time, and so docs not bceoin» distinct 
until after many years. Tho speeiflo stripes may follow 
late after the olTcncc, hut they follow because they acoom- 
i»any it. Crime and punisliincnt grow out of one stem, 
runishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the 
flowcT of the pleasure wliich concealed it. Cause and effect, 
means and efids, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the 
effect already blooms in the cause, tho end iiro-exists in 
the means, tho fruit in the seed. 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which tho 
unwise seek to doge, which one and another brags that he 
does not know ; lirags that they do not touch him ; but 
the brag is on his lips, the conditions are in his soul. If ho 
eftcapea them in one part, they attack him in another raoro 
vital part. If he has escaped them in form, and in tho ap- 
pearance, it is tliat he has resisted his life, and fled from 
iihiiself, and the retribution is so much dcatli. So signal 
is the failure of all attempts to make this sop.'^atiou of tho 
good from the tax, that the experiment would not bo 
tried — since to try it is to be mad ; hut for tho circum- 
stanee, that when the disease began in tiie w'ill, of rebel- 
lion and separation, the intellect is at once infeeted, so that 
the man ceases to sen (lod whole in each object, imt is 
able to see the seiisual allurement of an object, and not see 
the sensual hurt : he sees the mermaid’s head, hut nrit tho 
dragon’s tail ; and thinks he can cut off that which lie 
would ha\'e from tliat which ho would not have. 

All things ore double, one against another. Ht for tat, 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, blood for blood, 
measure for measure, love for love. Give, and it shall be 
mven you. Ho tliat wntcreth sliall he watered himself. 
'Who doth not work shall not cat. Harm watch, harm 
catch. Curses always recoil on the hc\ad of him who impre- 
cates them. If you put a chain around the ncek of a slave, 
the other end fastens itself around your own. Bad counsel 
confoundi tho adviser. 

It is thus written, l^oauso it is tbiu in life. Our action 
^is overmasyered and oharactcrised above our will by the 
law of nature. We aim at a petty end quite aside from tho 
public fmod, but our act arranges itself dv irresistible mag- 
netism in a line with the poles of the wond. 

A man cannot |pcak but he judges himsdf. With his 
will, or against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye of 
his companions by every word. Eveiy opinion reacts on 
him who utten it. It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, 
but the other end remains in the thrower’s hag ; or, rather, 
it is a harpoon thrown at the whale, unwindin;^ as it flies, 
a eoil of cord in the boat, and if the baipoon is not good, 
or not well thrown, it will go nigh to eat the steemnan in 
tvrain, or to sink the boat. 

You oaoBot do wrong without suffering wrong. 'No 
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man had ever a point of pride that wbm not iqjnrioiu to 
him/ said Burke. The excluaiTe in fiishionablc life does 
not aee that he exoludea himself from ei^joyment, In the 
attemi»t to appropriate it. The exolusionist in reli^on does 
not seo that ho shuts* flie door of heaven on himself, in 
strivinff to sliut out others. Treat men as pawns and 
tiine-plns, and you shall suffer as well as they. If you 
leave out their heart, you sliall 1900 your own. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social relations , 
are speedily punished. Tlioy are punished by Fear. Whilst 
I stand in simple relations to my fcllow-man, I have no 
displeasure in meeting him. We meet os water meets 
water, ora current of air meets another, with p irfect diffu- 
sion and interpenetration of nature. But os soon as there 
is any departure from simplicity, and attempt at halfiicss, 
or good for me that is not good for him, my neighbour feels 
the wrong; he shrinks from me os for as I have shrunk^ 
from liim; his eyes no longer seek mine; there is war be- 
tween us; there is liato iu him and fear in me. 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal, 
and the potty and particular, all unjust accumulations of 
property and power, urc avenged in the same manner. 
Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, and the herald of 
all revolutions. One thing he always teaches, that there is 
rottenness where he appears. He' is a carrion crow, and 
though you see not well what he hovers for, there is death 
some where. Our pro]>erty is timid, our laws an* timid, 
our cultivated classes an; timid. Fear for ages has boded, 
and mowed, and gibbered over govcniment and pmperty. 
That obscene bird is not there for nothing. He indicates 
great wrongs which must be revised. 

Experienced men of the world know very well that it is 
always best to pay soot and lot as they go along; and that 
a man often pays dear for a small frugality. The ijorniwer 
runs in Jills own^'deht. Has a man gahied aiiythiug Avhu 
bos received a hundred favours and rendered none? Has 
he gained by borrowing, through indolence or cunning, Iiis 
neighbour's w*are8, or liprses, or money? There arises oi* 
the deed the instant acknowledgment of lieuetit on the one 
part, and of debt on the other; tliat is, of KU])eriority and 
inferiority. Tho transaction remains iu thi. iii(*mory of 
himself and his neighbour; and every new trunsaettou 
alters, according to its nature, tkeir relation to each other, 
lie may soon come to sue that he had better have broken 
his own bones than to have ridden in his neighbour's coach, 
and that ' the liighcst x^nco ho can x'ny for a tiling is to 
ask for it.’ 

A wise man wdll extend this lesson to all x^arts of life, 
and know that it is always tho part of prudence to face 
every claimant, and pay every just demand <m your time, 
your talents, or your heart. Always x>ay; for, first or last, 
you must x>ay your entire debt. Persons and events may 
stand for a Lime betw'ccn you and justice, but it is only 
a postponement. You must pay at last your own debt. 
If you are w'ise, you wdll dread a prosxKsrity wliicb only 
loads yon with more. Benefit is the end of nature. But 
for every benefit whioli you receive, a tax is levied. He is 
great who confers the most benefits. He is base — and 
that is tho one Lvisc thing in tlic universe— to receive 
favours and render none. In the order of nature, wo cannot 
render benefits to those frnm whom wo receive them, or 
only seldom. But the benefit we receive must be rendered 
again, line for line, deed for deed, cent for cent, to some- 
body. Beware of too muoli good staying in your hand. It 
will fast oorrupt and worm worms. Pay it away quickly 
in some sort. 

The cheat, the defaulter, the gambler, cannot extort the 
benefit, cannot extort the knowledge of material and moral 
nature, which his honest oare and pains yield to the ox>c- 
rative. The law of nature is. Do tho thing, and^ou slu^ ^ 
have the iwwcr ; but they who do not the thing liavc not 
the [xiwer. Human labour, tlicougU all itsfornis, from the^ 
shaipening of a stake to the oonstmetion of a* city or an 
eplo, is one immense illustration of the perfect compen- 
sation of the universe. Everywhere and always this law 
Is sublime. The absolute biUance of (^vo and Take, the 
dootrine that everything lias its price — and if that xirioe is 
not paid, not that thing but something else is obtained, 
and that it is impossible to get anything without its prioe 
—tills dootrine is not less sublime in the columns of a 
ledger than in the budgets of states. In the laws of Jight 
and darknAs, in all the action and reaction of nature. I 
oaimot doubt that the high laws which each man sees 
ever impUoated in those XK^esaes with which he is ood- 
versant— the stem ethics which sparkle on his ohisri-edge, 


which are measured out his idninb and foo^rale^ which 
stand as manifest in the rooting of the shopbill as in^e 
history of a state— do recommend to hirn'iils tradcL and, 
though seldom named, exalt hIs business to his ima^ 
nation. , 

The league between virtue and nature engages all things 
to assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world i>ersccute and whip the taitor. He 
finds that things ore arranged for truth and benefit; but 
there is no den in the wide world to hide a rogue. There 
is no such tiling as concealment. Commit a crime, and 
the earth is made of glass. Goi^mit a crime, and it seems 
as if a coat of snow fell on i^e ground, such os reveals in 
tlie woods the track of every partridge, and fox, and squir- 
rel, and mole. You cannot recalhthe sjioken word, you 
cannot wipe out tho foot-track, yon caimot draw up the 
ladder, so as to leave no inlet or clew : always some con- 
demning rircumstance transpires. Tlie;*dWs and substances 
of nature — water, snow^ wind*, gravitation — ^become x>enal- 
ties to thq thief. 

Hn the other liand, tho law holds ivith equal surencss .. 
for all right action. Love, and you sliall bo loved. All 
love is inatheinatically just, as much as the two iridcs of 
an algebraic C(piation. Bolts and bars are not the best o( 
our institutions, nor is slircwdncss in trade a mark of wi^ 
dom. Men snfler all their life long, under the foolish supciw 
stition that they eim i>e rlieatcd. But it is as imxKissihle 
for a man to be elieated by any one but himsell', as for a 
thing to he, and not to he, at the same t hue. There is a 
third silent p.arty to all our bargains. The nature and soul 
of things t.n.kcs on itself the guaranty of the fujfilmtmt of 
every contract, so tliat honest service camiot eonie to loss. 

If you serve an ungrateAil master, servo him the more. 
Put God in your debt. Every stroke sliall be repaid. The 
longer the ^yment is withliolden, tho better for you ; for 
compound interest on oomxK>und intcrost is the rate and 
usage of this exclicquer. 


nOBBERB IR INDIA. 

Varioiis classes of robliers, under the designations of 
Tliugs, Dakoits, Chonrs, Knzzaks, and Bndbukes, infest 
the entire country. 'Hie first and the last would .‘ippear 
to bo identical, being sets of villains distinguished by thrir 
liractico of strangling unsuspecting travellers with whom 
they may contrive; to fall in upon a journey ; they are 
sometimes formed into secret societies, not dissimilar from 
some of those In thc%iddle ages : and it was vainly hoped 
that Lord William Beiitinck had utterly extirpated them. 
The Kiizzaks arc mounted robbers, who singly beset the 
highroads, or, being colleeted into mrties, attack and plun- 
der entire villages; in otlier woras, they are Turpins, or 
Robin Hoods, or Rob Roys, as occasion may rcfinh-e. The 
Dakoits and Choars are more like the early companinns of 
(111 Blas-r-thiovos w'ho natnr'>lly and eonstitutionally as- 
semble in gangs, and who usually limit their deprcdiitious 
. to tho liouses or persons of those reputed to xiosscss valu- 
ables or looney hi concealed hoards. Those were oiiec tho 
most formidable, being liioronghly organised under sirdars, 
or leaders: they eominonly meet for their lawless pro- 
cedures under cover of the night ; hi ing, by day, to all ax>- 
fieaniiiee, among the most iiraceahle and quiet mcinhers 
of tno community. Their gnind cliaracteristir, whev^cr 
they subsist, still continues to he that of Dan — * an adder 
in tho Jiith.’ TTiey have watchwords and secret signals. 
Companies, variously anued with swords, clubs, pike^ and 


knows where, in iiuinbers from fifteen to flily. Iiie sjiot 
^will 1h» some tope or grove adjacent to the desired spoU. 

following is a midnight picturo of wliat those worthies 
were some thirty years ago, us also of what tlicy too often 
are now : — * Wlien'collected. their marauding exounion woa 
usual. y preluded by a rciigious ceremony— tho wonhip of 
the goddess Danmr-the patroness of thieves, tyxnfied % a 
water ;H)t, or a fAv blades of gran. The oeremony was con- 
ducted by a Brahmin of degmed condition and dissolute 
lift;. Having proxntiated the goddess by the inomise of a por- 
tion of their spoil, they marched, with lighted torches, and 
little attempt at concealment, beyond disguisinff their frees 
by pigment, or covering them with maiks, to the otgectxf 
j their expedition, usually the dwelling of some shopkeeper. 


or mone^i^nanger, m-wnicn la. was expectea to oiseover 
treasure. Occasionally, the motive gf the attack was ven- 
geance ; and infonnation given by the houBeholder, or any 
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ttembar of \iifl fkmiljr, against some member of the geag^ 
iMQliigbt upon him the resentment of the ishole fraternity. 
Up6a enterii^ the Tillam, it was customary to fire a gyn 
as a atonal to the inhahRants to keep within their dwell* 
bugs : we house aninst which the opeiation was designed 
was then suirounded { and whilst some of the gang fiirced 
an entrance, others rmnained as a guard without. Unless 
exasperated hy resistance, or stimulated hy rerengo, the 
Dakoits did not commonly moeed to murder ; hut they 
perpetrated atrocious cmelUes upon such persons as re- 
niSM to give them, or were unable to give them, informa- 
tion regarding propertv ^hioh they suspected of having 
been concealed ; burning them with lighted torches or 
hlazing straw, or wranping cloth or flax stecMd in oil 
arouna their limbs, ana sotting it on fire ; or inflicting va- 
rious tortures which caused immediate or speedy death. 
The o1:()cct being accomplished, and the booty scoured, the 
gang retired bmid^ daylight, and the guilty individuals 
resumed their daily oooupltiona«* In Bengal alone, six 
hundred and ninety/nich atrocities disgraced a ahigle year. 

Heview for Jvly. * 

* BEUARKABLE NATURAL PHENOMENON. 


and other parts of the town, if there appears a probability 
of its oontinuance. Many persons assert that they have 
noticed bubbles rising from the water for eighteen months 
or two years past, and as tl^ remukable emission of hy- 
drogen from one of the old shafts'* of Wall's End colliery 
has been burning for manv years, and giving a clear light, 
which is visible at night for miles, it is piobable this na- 
tural supply on the Wear, may last for yean. 

THE QUESTIONER— A CHANT. 

. 1 ASX not for his lineage, 

1 ask not for his name— 

If manliness he in his heart, 

He noble birth may claim. 

I care not though of this world's wealth 
But dendor be his part. 

If Yes you answer, when I ask— 

Hath ho u true man's hosrt? 

1 ask not from what land he come. 

Nor where his youth was nursod— 

If pure the stream, it matters not 


« In the Mining Journal of August 2, we find the follow- 
ing details of a most singular but instructive phenomenon : — 
The river Wear, immediately above and below Frainwell- 
gate Bridge, Durliam, now presents a singular appearance, 
as, when unruillcd by the wind, it appears to be in a state 
of ebullition, occasioned by numerous streams of alr-bnbblcs 
issuing from below. The oircumstance, however, liad not 
been regarded with much attention, until Mr Wharton of 
I^bum, having accidentally observed an unusual agita- 
tion of the water, was induced to take iiaiticular notice of 
one of the principal jets of air, and finding its position the 
same on tliree sucoemvo days, was led to the conclusion, 
that it must flow from some fissure under the bed of the 
river, and would prove to bo an escape of the light car- 
buretted liydrogcn gas generated in such fearful abundance 
in the oool and other strata of the district. A boat having 
been moored alongside the jet of air, and its inflammable 
nature folly ascertained by the application of a lighted 
taper, a large inverted funnel, furnished with a pipe of the 
requisite length, was fixed over the supposed fissure, and all 
the pui issuing from it tims collcotcd and conveyed into a 
'small open-bottoniod tin reservoir, or gasometer, floating 
on the surface, and provided witli a burner and glass chim- 
ney. The gas coula now be ignited at pleasure, and the 
supply was found to be sufliciently dhundaiit to produce a 
large and brilliant jet of flame, arising, os it were, from the 
borem of the old 'river of Wear’ — a strange and extraor^ 
dinary motaolo, which lias already colleoted many bnn- 
dreds oi qicotators onrious to see the river on fire. The 
stream of gas appropriated to the above experiment is one 
only of a great many others which occupy an area of from 
fifty to a nundred square yards of water, and wjiicli must 
together direhaige very many gallons of gas per minute. 
When the air is perfeotly calm, huge bubbles, formed by 
the asoent of the gas to the surfiioe, and readily /aking fire 
on contact with a lighted candle, mark the limits of the 
principal oluRtcr of gas jets above the bridge ; two others 
of smaller dimensions are observable below, and a still 
■mailer one at some distance above the bridge, each of 
thapi being marked by the presence of numerous air-bu%bles 
whenever the snrfSaoe of the water is sinootiL They are aU 
aitnated nearly in a straight line, crossing the liver dia- 
gonally under the bridge m a ^noith-north-east and aouth- 
Bontl^west direction, llie distance of the extreme clusters 
being upwards of a hundred yards, furnishes a strong pre- 
Bumption that the sooroe of this extraordinary discharge of 
gas to situated at a grmt depth below the bed of the river^ 
and that it finds its way up the fissures of some * troubloii 
fault, or dislocation of the strata frrom some of the lowest ^ 
beds of coal or shale reposing below. No coal workings 
are known to exist within several hundred yards of the 
bridge, nor are there any within the dlstanoe of two miles 
wbidi are sufficiently deep to have become instramenta] 
to the apiiearanoo of this onrious phenomenon. It must 
therefore iu all probability be traced to one of those ex- 
teuive natural aconmulationa of gas lurkiug in the fissures 
pores of the strata frur below the snrfooe of the ground, 
when tapped by the operations and fired by the 
<mdm of the miner, have bMn ^ frrequent canaes of 
emloBions,,of one o^hich the MbrUngs of 

iMRPBea proposed to light the bridge from this souroe, 


The spot fprni whence it burst. 

The ptlace or the hovel, 

Where lirst his life began, 

I seek not of ; but answer this-" 

Is he an honest num ? 

Nay, blush not now— what matters it 
Where first he drew his broath 7 
A manger was the cradle-bed 
Of Him of Nazareth ! 

Bo nought, be any, ovcrythlug— 

I care not what you bo— • 

If Yes you answer, when I ask— 

Art thou pure, true, and free 7 
-^Itobert NieolN Pocuut. ‘ , 


s PERFUME OF PLANTS. 

It is not sufficiently observed by all the admirers of 
flowers, that the agreeable perfume of plants in full bloom, 
when diffused through cluse apartments, becomes decidedly 
deleterious! by promicing headache, giddiness, and other 
affections of the brain. But it is in confinement alone that 
such effects become evident. In the garden, wlien mingled 
with a wholesome and exhilarating atmosphere, amidst 
objects that awaken the most delightful sensations of our 
nature, these sweets are a part of our gratifications, and 
health is promoted as a consequence of enjoyment so pure. 
Who has not felt tlie excitement of spring ? of nature, in 
that dcli||i;htful season, rising from lethargy* into beauty 
and vivacity, and spreading the sweets of the thorn and 
tho violet, auxiliary to our gratifications? Amidst the 
beauties of the flower-garden, these pleasures arc condensed 
and refined ; and the fragrance there, hovering on tho 
wings of the breeze, cannot be imagined less wholesome 
than ^dcasant. Whatever increases our gratifleations, so 
peculiarly unmixed with the bad passions of human nature, 
must surely tend to the improvement of mankind, and to 
tho excitement of grateful feelings towards that beneficent 
Creator who has so bountifully supplied tliose luxuries, 
which none arc denied. — Maund, ^ 


GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

A good conscience is more to be desired than all the 
riohes of the East How sweet are the slumbers of him 
who can lie down on his pillow and review the transaotious 
of everv day without condemning liimself ! A good con- 
science is the finest opiate. — Ktuue, 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Love to the sliadow of the morning, which decreases as 
the day advances. Friendship to the riiadow of tho even- 
ing, which strengthens with the setting sun of life^Aa 
Fontaine, • 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF GREAT NAMES. 

1 . Evert one must have noticed the fact, that some of the 
greatest names among the ancients have been strangely 
j degraded and misapplied by the moderns. Demosthenes, 

I Thcmistoeles, Anaxagoras, and otAcr names of many 
syllables, have escaiKsd in consequence of their length ; 
but shorter ones have fared badly. In England, in the 
days 'when it was fashionable to keep black footmen, and 
in the United States of America at the present time, 
the illustrious names of Cassar, Fompey, Gracchus, 
Scipin, and Cato, were and arc constantly given in deri- 
sive dignity to slaves and menials, and as frequently 
bestowed upon dogs of all breeds and sizes. Nero has 
been ano^ier favourite name, but, being suggestive of 
ferocity, has been reserved for the c.vclusivc use of the 
brute creation — most commonly for lions or bull-dogs. 
Brutus, although the name might provoke a pun, has 
not been considered good enougii even for the brutes, 
and lias been applied in modern parlance to the peculiar 
cut of a man’s hair. Cupid has bee: the tender name 
for an ape or a monkey ; and Neptune, Hebe, J uno, J uba, 
and other names of mortals and immortals, have been 
lavished upon pet dogs, and all the brute favourites of 
; the ladies. 

While the moderns have taken these liberties with 
the names of the ancients, they have not exempted the 
names of tlicir contemporaries from thc^ same kind of 
I popularity. The liero of Waterloo has given almost as 
imich renown to tlie fasliion of our boots as to the field 
on 'which he fought ; and his name is nearly as closely 
identified with them as with the remembrance of his 
I great victor}'. * Brougham — a kind of carriage,’ may 

I iiercaftcr stand in the dictionaries of our vernacular 
■ tongue as long as the name Of Brougham the lawyer, 

' pliibisopher, and statesman, stands in tlic page of 
I English history ; and the name of the husband of our 
present sovereign may be ^s well remembered by future 
I ages in connexion with the shape of a military hat and 
j tile tie of a cravat, as witli tlie crown of Great Britain. 

But wliilo this abuse of names, slight as it is, has been 
I noticed by most })eop1e, there is another mid greater^ 
; abuse connected with names which lias cxcituil but 
I ; little attention, and which might be remedied with ad- 
; ; vantage ; or, more properly speaking, there is a use for 
i ! great names to which they have never yet been suffl- 
I dently applied. * We allude more particularly to the 
j names of places. In primitive periods tff society such 
ii names have been singularly appropriate, and often 
i highly poetical, being derived either from the physical 
j conformation or peculiarities of the spot to be designated, 

I or from Bom% remarkable event of its history. It has 
1 . not been possible in a later stage of oivilisation to carry 
; j out this principle to its full extent, and names have been 
I i necesiarOy given in a more arbitrary manner. The 


reader will remember ^WorfisWorth’s poem on the 
* Naming of Places,’ in which, witli ipuch gracefulness 
and Taney, he has given names to sucii of tlic hills and ■ 
dales of his own neighbourhood as have received none , 
from the shepherds or country people, but are associated , 
with family incidents or recollections of his own lifc.*^ 
U])on a similar principle, though with less dignity of 
result, the builders of most of our new streets seem to 
choose designations for them. Tiic name of a member 
of tiieir own or a friend’s family generally supplies the 
readiest hint, and ( 'liarles Stn ets, or John Streets, or 
Anne Streets, or Catharine Streets, as the case may lie, 
abound all over the country. Failing these, loyalty, 
often very absurdly manifested amongst us. supplies 
the next iiint, and the names of the sovereign and 
iiie royal family are brouglit into requisition. Thus 
M'c see in the neighbourhood of London and of other 
large cities, Victoria Streets, Victoria Places, and Vic- ; 
toritt Terraces, with Albert Rows, AllK*rt Crescents, jj 
and Albert Squares innumerable. So little invention !; 
and taste are displayed, that the only varieties that seem ; 
at all popular arc such names ns Belvidere, Bellevue, o9 | 
Prospect Places or Terraces ; and these, as far as London j 
and its views arc concerned, are generally as inap- ; 
propriate ns names can well be. In the metropolis I 
alone, besides these countless Prospect Places, it has | 
been observed that tlicre are upwards of forty King j 
Streets, with ns many Queen Streets, Princes Streets, 
Duke Streets, Cliarlottc Streets, and George Streets. | 
The most beautiful portions of Edinburgh arc named in 
tills way, chiefly after memberti of the family of George ' 
TII. Very frequently, too, some great event of modern ; i 
history, wlych has taken it firm hold upon the popular 
imagination, supplies another hint for names for our 
thoroughfares. The battle of Waterloo is the most re- ' 
markable example that w'c can think of, and it would 
be intirresting to know to what precise number of streets . 
and buildings, from Waterloo Kooil and Bridge down- ji 
wards, it ftis given tbc name, not in London alone, but > 

I throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 'Die linen- I 
j drapers* shops in London that are called ‘ Waterloo ■ 
Souses,’ would of themselves fill a long list. Wellington ; 

betn almost as poimlar a name as Waterloo for this 
ppirpose ; but, strange to say, considering that we are a 
naval people, Nelson and Trafalgar have not been fa- 
vourites to anything like the same extent. We are not 
sure whether Nelson Square in the Blackfriars Road was 
named after the hero, or after some obscure individual 
(the builder or proprietor perhaps) with the same 
patronymic; but Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, is 
the only public place that has been named after his 
greatest victory. This was done fit the eapecisl reqnesU 
of his late majesty WU|jiain.J[V., who^ with a character- 
istic love c^bis own profMcn, Aid not tidnk it quite 
Ikir to consecrate the mUltnjr tktdty to fo enq;rmbiiB 


an exte^ and to leave Uie great naval one altMethar 
:^asip$miGid wjth any puUic ^ the 

l^tnall fa onr own inventive powers are in 
/'Wlf nekpfct^'eyan less are f mplog^ in the new towns 
and^ '«lttei''‘ibiji»fi«e so rfpidly in'tlietJnitc^ States of 
Amevi^ We mustk hOi^ver, admit that thfy display 
eoDsldmbly more of method and vegolaiity. Thus we 
hear of long lines of streets crossing each other at right 
angles, with, such names as First North Street, Second 
North Street, Third hinrth Street, Fourth North Street, 
and so on to ten or a doeen; while South Streets, East 
Stmetl, and West Sti^ts^nre numbered in the same 
manner. They have also in New York, First Street, 
Seoond Street^ Thtfd Straet, and so on up to Thirty- 
ffventh Street; with room enough, extending in thp 
;aame direction ^Manhattan Island, to realise at no very 
Sistant day a TL^andjaud-onetn Street — to uso an 
dxpresBive Tankeeism. In Philadelphia, they have A 
Sweet, B Streetr-and C Street, and South A St^'eet, 

' South B Street, &c. This, if not poetical or graceful, 
Is at all events convenient, and far better than the 
eternal John Streets and King Streets of Great Bii- 
*^tBin. 

In this matter; unimportant as it may seem' at the 
first glance, there is surely great room for improvenieut. 
yfe throw out the hint for a better system to all pro- 
prietors and projectors of new streets, and more eape- 
efally ta the enterprising and intelligent men under 
irhose auspices the town of Birkenhead is rising so fast 
into baauty.and greatness. They have an opportunity 
of making it an example to be copied in due time by 
the whole country, and of raising a scries of cheap and 
enduring monuments to the distinguished men who 
have conferred honour upon the British race and name 
either in past or in present times* We would urge 
them to name their streets upon a more enliglitened and* 
philosophic plan than has ever yet been attempted ; and 
by so doing, they will give the crowning grace to a city 
(for city it will become) which has better arrangements 
for draining, lighting, and the supply of water, th.on any 
did or new town that has yet arisen, and which is con- 
structed in every other respect as a town of the new 
aeration ought to lie constructed. Let them by all 
Siexna make out a list of the moat eminent men in art, 
ideiioe, literature, philosophy, or stHtesmunship, or who 
have conferred renown upon their country, and benefit 
on the Imman race, by tlieir intellectual or moral great- 
ness, and name their streets after them. In the United 
States of America they have not only squares, terraces, 
and streets, but whole counties named after tlieir illus- 
trious men-’-^adison, JeffeTBoii, Clinton, Monro, Adams, 
JachBon, Everett, Lafayette, Washington, Franklin, and 
others of less note to Europqans. In France, too, simi- 
lar honour is pidd to Frenclimcn and to En^.ishmen, of 
which thdre is a remarkable instance in the Avenue de 
Byron at Paris. London lias no Siiakspeare 
StMt (Edinburgh has a square unworthy of so great a 
Ataie).. neither has it an Isaac Newton Street B Iler- 
idblBtreet, a Harvey Street, a Jeuner Street, a John 
LpdEQ S^t, an Arkwright Street, a Watir Street, a 
Byrch a Napier Street, a Tiliotson Street, a 

Estimec Strret, or, unless by accident, a street named 
after any man 'nKhose intellectual achievements were the^ 
gloiy of nis age." An exception must be made in favour' 
of Milton Street, which is the name the modems hade 
very properly given to the new street tliat has arisdk 
oa the site m the ancient Grub Street 'Ibe Addison 
Bond, near HoUand &>aso, ICensington,' may also be 
called an exertion, a# Iwriog been uanie^. after the 
celebrated essayist of the SpecMpTu ft ia th%t the 
name was not given cnljM^MAihls llferary renown, 
because, by w^th the Qqnntess 

of Warwick, he' aneret^ of 


of Warwick, he waiT 
the present proprletfiiL 
^ it and, as siu^ ft'la 
■ PWrenheed hag 
to ZitediA 


[ooijl' ewfti;^ was set 
4t ahoiild bb toMded, 
iity of heiiig 
^ and mast 

sut^cl lead i|» 


prigectars to’even a partial adoption of the reformation 
we have suggested. 

Ohe word in cQp<dusion upon the naming of ships. If 
we look over alistof the Bgitish navy, or at thjS Hupping 
list of any port we find, a similar disregard of aH the 
traly great names of the country. Thunderers, Spit- 
fires, Qorgons, Medusas, Furies, Harpies, yictorl^ De- 
fiances, Growlers, Bucentaurs, Dreadnoughts, Terrors, 
Erebuses, Invincibles, Beelzebubs, and other names of 
equal fierceness, abound in our navy, whilst our com- 
mercial marine is mainly composed of Elizabeths, 
Lucys, JV:nes, Kates, Mary Annes, and Carolines, varied 
occasionally by names of flowers, or by the titles of the 
local aristocracy of the ports to whioh they trade. As 
has been said a thousand times before, with reference 
to other subjects—* they order these matters better in 
France.’ * A glance at the list of the vessels composing 
the steam navy of our neighbours, supplies US with the 
names not only of eminent Frenchmen, but of English- 
men, Spaniards, Portuguese, &c. and of the ancients as 
weU as the modems. Amongst others, we find the 
Vauban, the Descartes, the Magellan, the Christoplier 
Columbus, the Cuvier, the Colbert, the Newton, the 
Plato, the Socrates, the Boland, the Gassendi, the 
Lavoisier, the Coligni, and the Fulton. Trifling as 
these matters may appear to some, they do not appear 
so to us. They show the disposition of the people to 
appreciate intulcctuol greatness, and to gi\e honour 
where honour is due*, and from such honour to the 
departed grows the emulation and the glory of the 
living. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

I A TALE OF THE SIOUX INDIANS. 

DT PKKCV B. ST JOHN. 

In the vciV centre of one of the thickest and heaviest 
woods of the American continent, where now stands a 
busy manufacturing town, there vras, some twenty years 
ago, an Lidiaii camp occupied by a small band of the 
wild and warlike Sioux. They were not more than fifty 
in number, having visited the spot merely for the pur- 
pose of hunting, and laying in a store of provisions for 
the winter. It chanced, however, that, coming unex- 
pectedly upon certain Assinchoins, who also were out 
lying in the woods, following the exciting duty of the 
chase, a quarrel ensued, ending in a bloody contest, in 
which the Sioux were victorious. With rude tents 
pitched, without order or method, in aii open glade of 
the forest, with horses tethered around, and little 
dusky imps fighting with the lean dogs that lay loll- 
ing their tongues lazily about, there was yet a pic- 
turesque air about the place and its extraneous fea- 
tures, which would hove captivated the eye of one 
in search of nature’s sunshiny spots. Deeply em- 
bosomed within tlie autumnal tinted wood, a purling 
spring that burst from the green slope of a little mound 
was the feature whioh had attracted the Indians to 
the locality. Rank grass had once covered the whole 
surface of this forest meadow, but this the cattle had 
closely cropped, leavuig a sward that would have rivalled 
any European lawn in its velvety beauty, and that, fall- 
Icmg away before the eye, became inexpressibly soft as it 
sunk away in the distance. 

The setting sun, gilding and crowning the tree tops 
in wreaUied glory, was gradnaBy paU^ behind the 
heavy belt of forest that enckMira the Sioux camp, 
the animals, both plumed and four-footed ^at filled 
the woods, w^e soHcing their accustom^ rest, the 
squaws were buBkly ^aged in prepulha for their 
expected husbands their evening meal yust as a long 
line of grim and painted wari’lors ismed ftbm the shelter 
of the trees. ' A loiid cry from the Ure&lns that'squatted 
reund the purliotM bf the camp, with a growl of friendly 
recognition firm the ragged dogs, brought the women 
tu thnnntriBce of the damp, 

^e Igdiimacamq In in that silent and idlemu man- 


a^joamsv joussau 


ncr 'Which they fure wont more partieq^y to Qimme g^ipectiiig pome deop and mmnilig 'iz^ htT 


, after the occurrence of important evenb. 1\> the ne enemCa. beneath this uommikBable mr w fieiipe^ 
little surprise of the squaws, a prisoner accompanied the part of the fapf iPeritansii llie lodtep vee tt^lO; 
returning party, and all^thoiighta were effiiced but those silent ; though the tones whioh truth ! oMuiiMi' ^ so 
in connexion with the promised scene of torture and powerful and exprossire^ that he almost eon^e^ 
amusement. It was a young man, fiiiiltless in form, with at heart she wae sincere. The young maideu 
I features which in any land would nave been remarkable understood his doubts, and therefore spoke no 
' for their iutellectnality and engaging expression. His but with quick and xt^y hands plaoed a kniib biifl^ 
’ round limbs, and his erect dgure, well displayed os he him. and, cutting the bonds, left him flree. 
i trod unshackled and nearly naked, were the admiration * * My sister is very kind,' sud the young waiflor 
j even of his cnomiea Uis eye was keen and piercing, his warmly, after giving vent to the guttural ughf the 
i lips curled in an expression of scorn and dcfliftice, while jocund laugh and the rompjngdir the dancers permitting 
; ' bis inflated nostrils no less marked the inward struggle of conversation—' and Ah-kre-nay will xemcm&r her in 

' ' Ills mind, ns ho sonwlod flon*olv nn his onntnrs. htn dmnmn* ‘ lXrit>.h iihls fhn AasiiAliAln 


his mind, as he scowled fiercely on his captors. hhi dreama* ‘ With thia the Assiiftboin turned toiwda 

In the centre of the camp was a strong but rudely Lthe entrance of the wigwam, 
erected log-house, that served the purpose of a council- \ The Sioux girl replied not, hut, poin^g to the throuff 
chamber, and in this the prisoner, having been so bound wltiiout, and then passing bjpr handshgnificantly rouM 
as lib render escape, unaided, a matter of impossibility, her head, folded her aims, and stood resignedly befbm 
was left, while the warriors dispersed to their wigwams tha youth.* s 


in search of refrcslimeut and re^se. A large fire burned 


Ha youtli: 
•Woifid 


the Sioux maiden leave her tribe and tn 


in ftont of the council hall, which gave forth so bright the woods with an Assineboin?' said the warrior i 
a glare, that any one leaving or entering its precincts curiously. J 

could scarcely avoid being seen by tliose around. Several * Peritana will die if the Assineboin warrior be founin 


maidens, too, having no hungry husbands requiring their to have escaped, and Peritana would rather live in the 
ministering hands, were congregated in front conversing woods than in the happy hunting-groimd’ 
upon the x>robuble fate of tlie Assineboin, and even in The Assineboin now felt sure that his youth, his ap^ 
some measure exi)re8sing pity i'ur his expected death, so pearancc. or, at all events, his probable fate, hsde^ted 


far hail his good looks and youth gone to create sym- 
pathy in the hearts of the fair Sioux. 

* Let us sec if the warrior weeps.* at length said one 


the sympathies of his visitor, and gratitude at oneq 
created in him a desire to know more of his fair friend. 

* Ah-kre-nay will not depart without his sister; her 


of the girls with a laugh ; ' perhaps he w'lU ask for a voice is very sweet in his cars, sweeter than the cluc^ 

petticoa^ and beBomc a squaw.’ of the wild turkey to the hungry hunter. She is very 

Curiosity induced the whole bevy to agree, and next little ; let her hide in the comer of the wigwam/ 
moment they were all within the walla of the council- * Peritana has a father, tall and straight— an aged 
chamber, the warriors suiiliiig^riiuly in tlieir wigwams hemlock— and twp brothers, bounding like the wild 
at thia evidence of the universal feminine failing. A* deer— Ah-kre-nay will not raise his hand against tiiem ?* 
dim and fitful glare from the fire served to reveal the * They arc safe, when Peritana has folded her white 
form of the luckless Indian youth souted lipon a log, arms round them.* 

Ills eye fixed upon Vacancy. For a moment curiosity This point settled, the Indian girl handed the youth 
kept the whole j}art> silent, and then, cduciitioii and lijs tomahawk and knife, and then obeyed his commands 
habit exerting their influence, the group Ix'gan to put with as much alacrity as if she had been his legal js f i f iCTi. 
in xiractice those arts which might be exiiectcd to The warrior then resumed his fiirmer posilioii, pluciug 
aAvaken in tlic iirisouer an exhibition of feeling deroga- the willow withes which had bound him in such a man- 

tory to his dignity. ner os readily to appear, by the light of the fire, as 


aAvaken in tlic iirisouer an exhibition of feeling deroga- the willow withes which had bound him in such a man- 
tory to his dignity. ner os readily to appear, by the light of the fire, as 

' An Assineboin has no eyes ; lie is a burrowing mole,’ they were still holding him firm, 
snid one tauntingly ; * he creeps about the woods like a This arrangement had scarcely been made, when q 
scrxient, and fulls into the trap of the hunters : a beaver couple of grim warriors apxwared in the doorway, after 
is wiser th^ lie. He is very cunning, but he cannot listening to the rexxirt of the mrls. Peritana, closing her 
deceive a ISioux : lie is very brave, but he is a prisoner, eyes, Jield her very breath, lest it should betray her 
and not a wound shows that ho struggled. Go; it is a presence to her x)eop]o, and thus render aU her bold, 
squaw whom my peox^lc have brought in by niistalc.’ efibrts for him whose fame, beauty, andui^ortunateposi- * 
A general laugh was tlie reward of the speaker’s wit, tion had won her heart, of no avail. The young warrior, 
while the Indian moved neither eye, limb, nor muscle, too, snt motionless as a s^ntue, bis keen ear listening Ibr 
The girl, irritated, opened upon liim with all that volu- the Boundlof the giiTs breatih To his admiration and in- 
hility of tongue which so strongly characterises their finite surprise, her respiration had apparently ceased* 
race. It was, however, in vain. The sun in tlie hen- The Sioux at this moment entered, and, glanng cqri- 
Yens was not more unmoved— a marble statue would ouslv at tlieir eacroy, as if satisfied with the iiirre/ 
have been life behind him— not a look or sound, not a they* had taken, turn^ away and moved towards t|^ 
glance, testified that he even heard what w'os passing, wigwams. Silence now gradually took the place 
Wearied at lengtli with their vain efibrts, the bevy activityHnd bustle which liad previously reigned* Jif 
rushed forth into the open air, and, joining hands, com- sense of security lulled the Indians to rest ^ Every pae 
menced, with loud cries and laughter, a dauoe round of their enemies, save the prisoner, had perished ui tbq 

.. j. • 1_- 


tlie fire. \ fight, or rather surprise, by which the victors hi^ msa- 

A deep and heavy reBj;nration was tlie only sign ^red their unora^ foes. Ko thought 'was given to 
Indian gave of consciousness— his quick and praotisM Veachery within the caiuxK 

senses told him he was. not alone. ' f* Still, the young Assineboin know that mch momenl 

* Son of the Evening Idght,’ said a low and gdh tie 'voice, ho might be mxssqd. He therefore listened with 
addressing him by a name which was well known in her qttenticn for the sUghtest sound ; and some tpanlgf bf 
tribe as that of their most dreaded enemy, ' the morning an hour having nassed* bo vote hii half-xeouiiKiaiil 
wiil.comob and it will find my brothers thirsting for posture, and stm pesfeotiy erect in the veiy of 

blood/ the wigwam. Peritana at the same instant sfoocL «|^ hio 

■ ‘ llie veins of Ah-kre-nay ore very full,' replied the slde^ coming from withontt she hod left the wlgwqm 


warrior calmly ; * they can ail drink.’' ' with so noiseless a stei^ that even ^e egqoiaijto oegons 

* The Son of tlie Evening Light is very brave,’ said of the Indian had been eh^i Neither spcicei but 
the other Ifurrledly, and in tones which exhibited strqng tlie girl placed in the wafrior a hipidfl g ehi^ xiflefor 
feeling; * but life is very sweet* Would he huntogfiin powifor'tlmni, and 90 adiv.w,)ddh he dutehed 

iu the forest?— would his hand once mope ftrtito tflO ^ith a dsAgUt whicli .Ibedopisr of bis posU 


km of tlie Evening Light is very brave,’ said of the Indian had been eh^i Neither spoico, 
Ifurrledly, and in tones which exhibited strqng tlie girl placed in the warrior a hipidfl g ehi^xifli 


grUzly bew?/ 


[tion alone pse^onted 
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iinging tblm in tlieir proper placei, Ah-kre-nay mored 
caution to the door of the wigwam, and next mo- 
ment was stalking firmly but noiselMBly along the camp, 
foHowed by Peritana, gazing mournfully at the habita- 
tions of her tribe. Suddenly, as they reached the out- 
skirts of the wigwams, and were passing one of the 
largest and most conspicuous of the whole, a voice from 
within growled forth a hoarse demand of who was 
there? 

‘Peritana,’ said the girl, in a voice which was choked 
with emotion, * is not wdU ; she seeks the woods, to drive 
away the bad spirit.* » 

During this brief , colloquy the young brave had 
stepped within the deep shadow of tlie tent, his rifle 
ready cocked. As the girl ceased speaking, tiic iicad of* 
an old warrior ^vn^protruded from the wigwam door. 

* Thy sisters have 'oeenoasle^ since the dance was 
over,* siud the aged Indian ; * wlfy is Peritan^ awake?* 

girl saw hef* companion level his rifle — her d^i- 
^tation was intense. Her feelings were deeply moved on 
both sides. 

* Father,* said she, and the rifle was raised instantly, 
fPeritana goes to the woods ; she will not tarry long. 
Her licad is hot ; she cannot sleep noa*.* 

Satisfied witli this explanation, the old Sioux retired 
once more within the tent, leaving tho young warrior 
and his sod companion to reach the forest unmolested. 
Peritana was deeply moved at parting from her parents, 
and, but that she knew tlint dcatli a’ould be her portion 
on the discovery of her aiding the escape of Ah-kre-nay, 
would gladly have returned to adiere, us her father had 
told her, her sisters slept soundly. The die, however, 
was cast, and she vras now in the woods, the companion 
of the runaway. 

We must pass over a year of time, and take up 
our narrative at some distance from tho spot above de- 
scribed. It was a deep dell on the banks of the upper 
waters of one of those streams that serve to swell the 
Ontario. I*erhap8 a lovelier spot was never dismvered 
b]^jnan. At a place where the river made a bend, there 
rose'^^Mm its bank, at some distance from the winter, 
a steep but not {icrpcndieiilar cliff, thickly grown with 
bushes, and spotted with flowers, while tall trees crowned 
the crest of the eminence. Of a horsc’shoe form, the 
two ends approached the edge of the stream, leaving, 
however, to the east a narrow ledge, by which the vale 
could be a])pruachcd. The space between the water 
and the bottom of the cliff was occupied by a sward of 
velvety smoothness, while beneath the rock w'as a dark 
and gloomy natural cavern. The most prominent 
feature of the scene, however, was of human formation. 
It was an Indian hut, which doubtless rose in this spot 
for the purpose of concealmeAt. No better idaia; could 
have been found within many miles, as the portion of 
the river which flowed in sight, from its proximity to a 
fall, was navigable only to the smollest canoe, and was 
therefore never made use of by travelling parties. .The 
wijgiram was of the usual dome-like shape, roofed with 
skins tastefully and elegantly adjusted, while a mass of 
creeping and flowering shrubs tliat entwined tliemselvcs 
around it, showed it to be no erection of a day. It was 
a model of cleanliness and neatness, while a fireplace at 


equal length, and, a fire of energy beaming from his eye, 
raised his tomahawk. It was, however, but for a mo- 
ment — ^liis wounds were too severe to allow any hope of 
a successful struggle, and nAxt moment the brave stood 
unarmed, leaning against the entrance of his wigwam. 
On came the pursuers, with an eagerness which hatred 
and the desire of revenge rendered blind, and, as they 
leaped headlong down through the narrow gap between 
the water and the diff, the wounded Indian felt that, 
with a firm arm and a good supply of powder and lead, 
he might have driven back his enemies in confhsion. 

No sooner did tho Sioux behold their former prisoner, 
Ah-kre-nay, standing with dignified calmness at the 
door of his own wigwam, than their self-possession at 
once returned, and the whole party surrounded him in 
silence, casting, meanwhile, envious but stealthy looks 
round liis romantic retreat. An aged warrior, after a 
due period of silence, advanced and addressed the 
captive. 

* Ah-kre-nay is very nimble ; twelve moons ago he ran 
like a woman from the Sioux ; to-day he ran again, but 
his feet forsook liim.* . 

‘ Twelve moons ago,* replied the captive with exulta- 
tion flashing in his eyes, ‘Ah-kre-nay was in the midst 
of a nest of vultures — fifty warriors surrounded him ; 
but the nianitou blinded all their eyes, and the Assine- 
boin cheated their revenge.' 

‘ But Ah-kre-nay was not alone ?' said the old warrior, 
deeply moved at his own question. 

‘The flower of the hills fled to the woods with him — 
her tongue was the tongue of a lying Sioux, but her 
heart was that of a brave Assineboin.’ r 

* Where is niy child ?* said the old w*arrior, in vain 
endeavouring to penetrate the mystery of the hut's 
.contents, and dropping his figurative language under 
the influence of excitement — ‘ say. Son of tlie Evening 
Light, whe^ is my child ?’ 

The warrior gazed curiously at the old man ; but 
folding his arms, made no reply. 

The Sioux warrior paused a moment, and then turn- 
ing to his young men, ordered them to bind the prisoner, 
and commence that long list of atrocious cruelties which 
ever precede tho death of a victim among the Indians. 
The hut was scattered to the winds in a moment, and 
its w’ood served to commence the pile which was to play 
the principal part in the scene of torture. Ah-kre-nay 
l(M)kcd on in silepce, his lip curling scornfully, until tho 
preparations were all ma<&; he then took^his place at 
the post w'ith sullen composure, and prepared to suffer 
in sycnco all the horrors meditated by the Sioux. A 
grim warrior now stood forward with a keen and glit- 
tering tomahawk in his hand, which ho began waving 
and flourishing before the eyes of his victim, in the hope 
of making him show some sign of apprehension. In 
vain, however, did the old Sioux try every feint ; now 
he would aim a blow at his feet, and aa suddenly change 
to his face ; now he would graze his very ear ; and at 
lengtli, enraged at the stoicism of his victim, he raised 
the gleaming hatchet, as if about to strike in earnest The 
smnrt crack of a rifle was simultaneous with the attempt, 
and the tormentor's arm fell useless by his side. With 
habitual fear of tlie fatal weapon, the Sioux sought 


some distance out of doors, within the cavern, showed J/jover, and gazing upward, saw on the summit of the 
that, at least during the summer months, the incony epff Peritana— a babe slung in a cradle at her back— in 
venience of smoke was dispensed with within its waller | the act of loading her rifle. 

Tho whole was wrapped in deep silence, looking as if S ‘ Father,’ cried she som 


Utterly abandoned by every trace of humanity. 

The sun was at its fullest height, proclaiming mid- 
day to the tenants of the woods and fields when a rustling 
was heard at the entrance of the littie dml, and ao Indian 
hounded headlong within its shdter. The wild Ream- 
ing of his eye, the firesh grounds which covered his body, 
the convulsive thick breathing, the fierce clutching of 
■ ■ hi* tomahawk and rifle, ihow^ t^t he fled for his life, 
rryinle the swd of many voices below the crag betokened 
how near bis pursuers were to idnfi Shaking his empty 
M^JiOrn with alpok of deep grief, the lAian wu- , 
H ••Wa his fifle, now more useless than a pole of I 

■ I 


, somewhat wildly, and pointing 

out how completely she commanded the pass of ddl, 

*in the green days when Peritana walked not alone, 
you fed and sheltered me; warm was roy wigwam, and 
sweet the venison with which my platter was ever 
Peritana is very grateftil, but’— and she painted to her 
child— ‘ Peritana is a mother, and she sees her husband, 
the father of the Little Wolf, in the hands of his ene- 
mies. Her eyes grow dim, and her memo^ departs. 
She cannot see her father, hut she sees thb enemy of 
her hnsband; she fotgets she was ever a Sioux, and 
remembers only she is now an Assineboin. If his ene- 
mies kill her husband, Peritana will use her lifto as long 
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as her powder lasts, and then will leap into the water, 
and- jcnn Ah-kre*nay in the happy hunting-ground of 
his people. But a Bioux wi^ior -wHl not forget he has 
a daughter,’ continued the more tenderly: *give her 
hack the fkther of her child, and Feritana will bring a 
great warrior into the Sioux camp.* 

The Sioux saw at once the force of her propo- 
sition. Certain death awaited many, if not the whole 
band, should they strive to ascend the pass in the face 
of an infuriated widow ; while, should she prevail upon 
Ah-kre-nay to forget, for her sake, his heredihiry anti- 
pathies, and join the Sioux band, a mighty advantage 
would accrue. When free, and acting with perfect free- 
dom, it was probable that the young Assineboin would 
show but little resistance to this offer. In ten minutes 
after the appearance of Feritana on the cliff, her hus- 
band, who had been an attentive listener, stood fully 
armed at the mouth of the pass, free. was just about 
to commence the ascent, when, determined to win the 
admiration of the Sioux at once, he turned towards them 
once more, and, standing in their midst, laid his arm 
affectionately on the shoulder of the chief, and cried, 

* Come, Feritana ; Ah-kre-nay is with his friends; let 
not his squaw be afraid to join him.’ 

Fhicing himself and wife thus completely in the power 
of the Sioux, without any agreement as to treatment, 
was a tacit reliance on their honour, w*hieh won upon 
them at once, and a loud shout of applause proclaimed 
that enmity was at an end ; and in a few moments more 
the old Sioux warrior was gazing, with all the pride of 
a grandfather, upqp the offspring of his favourite daugh- 
ter. A ftfw hours of rest ensued, during which Ah-kre- 
nay *b wounds were bound up, after which the whole 
party went on their way rejoicing, and the Sioux 
numbered one great warrior more within their boMoni. ' 
Thus, by the exertion of remarkable presence of mind, 
Feritana preserved herself a Imsband, saved the babe 
from orphanship, restored a daughter to her father, and 
added a brave soldier to the forces of her tribe. Weep- 
ing and wailing would have availed her nothing ; un- 
daunted courage gave her the victory. The facts of 
this tale arc current still among the wandering Sioux, 
who often relate to their wives and young men the 
famous deeds of the lovely Feritana. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL JIISTORY. 

« 

BGA-W£EOS. 

To most minds, the word ’sea- weed’ may suggest no 
idea of importance, and yet few vegetable orders are 
more interesting cither as regards their history or uses. 
Sea-weeds, or alga‘, as they are bolanically termed, are 
strictly submerged plants, growing either in fresh or in 
salt water, but by far more abundantly in the latter 
medium ; hence their common appellation. Compared 
with perfect land plants, they may be said to be desti- 
tute of stems and leaves, their substance consisting of 
mere leaf-like expansionb which assume a thousand 
forms ; being either laminar, tubular, thread-like, glo- 
bular, or capillary i and tlicse again either branched, 
continuous for many yards, or jointed. They have nou 
root, in the ordinary sense of that term, but attooh' 
themselves indiscriminately to any surface, b* it theL 
solid rock, a rounded pebble, a decaying shell, or the^ 
bottom of a sailing vessel. Many, indeed, a «2 always 
met with in a floating state, and seem to grow without | 
being fixed to any object whatever. They do not ex- 
tract nutriment from the substances to which they are 
attached, os land plants do from the soil in which they 
grow, nor do their fronds inspire or expire the gases of , 
the atmosphere, for most of them are sunk beneath its 
influence. Theirs is altogether a peculiar economy, 
and yet they grow as varied in kind as the vegetation 
which dotnes the dry land : they appropriate different 
elements from the waters of the ocean, posaess different 
properties, and propagate their kind by spornles, or lltflo 
embryo plants, which are produced upon or within the i 


substance of their leaf-like expansiono. Let us gloo^ 1 1 
at some of their peculiarities. ^ | 

Respecting their reproduction, it is evident that tiie 
modes of flowering and fruiting which .we perceive in | 
land plants would have been wholly inappropriate. Not | 
exposed to sunshine, there was no use of reflecting ' 
petals; continually submersed in ivater, a sheltering { 
(uilyx would have been superfluous ; and seeds, in the I 
ordinary structure of that organ, could not have endured. 
Nature, however, is never in lack of means to an end ; 
and the vegetation of the oceanP is propagated with as 
unerring certainty and as V^^t rapidity as the most ! 
prolific family on land. For this puvposc, certain species ' 
have their surface studded with blistery expansions, or 
^art of their substance is fitted with little cells, which 
expansions and cells contain many iq^Aite germs float- 
ing in mucilaginous matter. ^Asihcse germs arrive at 
maljprity, the enclosing pustules buwt open, an d the 
germs are consigned to the ocean, where they float lAMipi 
coated with their glutinous mucilage, and are sure to 
adhere to the first surface upon wliicli the}' impinge. 

Ill a few weeks they spring up into new plants, and in^ 
their turn give birth to thousands. Thus we have seen 
half a dozen different weeds attached to the same oyster- 
shell, and have seen a pebble of twenty pounds* weight 
buoyed up by one plant of bladder-wrack, the primary 
germ of which had glued itself to the surface. Once < 
established, they expand with amazing rapidity. Air : 
Stephenson, the Scottish engineer, found that a rock, ■ 
uncovered only at spring-tides, which had been clii.sclled j 
smooth in Novcmlier, was thickly clothed on the fol- ' 

I lowing May with fucoids from two to six feet in length, 

I notwithstanding the winter had been unusually severe. 
Many Mjiecies, as the disjointed alga^, have a fissipurous 
* rcpr^uction ; tlinlf is, separate into numerous frag- 
.iients, each of which, though having a common origin, ' 
liae an individual life, and is capable in turn of increus- 
ing its kind. 

Though possessing no floral attractions, the alga; are 
often very beautiful in theii forms and colours, usmag 
be seen by studying any preserved collection. 'Tliey 
branch, radiate, and interlace like the most delicate net- 
work, float in long silken tresses, nr spread along the 
rocky bottom in forms that surpass the most intricate 
trurery of liunian invention. Nor arc their colours often 
less attractive ; for though the prevailing hue be a sober 
chocolate, there are patches of the brightest green, 
yellow, and vermilion, not surpassed by the gaudiest 
shells that lurk below. It is true that 

* The rainbow’ hues of tlie Bca-trocB* bloom* 

is a mere fanciful absurdity, only fit to be classed vrith 
the * coral ^wers’ and * sparkling caves’ of the versifier ; 
yet the reader has only to pick up a few of the masses 
drifted by the latest tide, and to float them in pure 
water, to be convinced that both in form and colour 
man^of the algas w^ould lose nothing by a comparison 
with the gayest products of the flower garden. As^n 
form, so \gi size they vary exceedingly ; presenting fibres 
the delicacy of w’hich requires the aid of the microscope 
to examine, floating leaves to w’hieh those of the fan- 
palm are mere, pigmies, or tangling cables extending 
three to four hundred feet in length. Captain 
>^ook, in his second voynge, found at Kerguelen land the 
yjracrocysft# pgrifera^ a species of kelp springing from a 
ttpth of twenty-five fathoms; and other navigators 
have since corroborated his statements. 

‘This planV says Darwin, in speaking of Terra del 
Fuego, * grows oa every rock from low-water mark to a 
great depth, both on the outer coast and within the 
channels. I believe that* during the voyages of the 
Adve.iture and Beagle, not one rock near the surface 
was ^scovered which was not buoyed np by this floating 
weed. The good service it thus affords to vessels navi-^ 
gating near this stoimy land ia evident; •and it lias 
certainly v^ved many from being wrecked. I know 
few things more sunvising than to gee this plant grow- 
ing and louiiahiog amidst those grea^ hreakera m *the 


%qMtern oceiin, vhich no maw of rock, let it be erer to 
lArd, can long resist Tlie stem is round, slii^, and 
smooth, and seldom has a diameter of so much at an 
Inch. A few taken together ate sufficiently strong to 
support the weight of the fattgo looSe Stones f and yet 
some of these stones were so heavy, that when drawn to 
the Surface, they could scdrcdy be lifted into a boat by 
one person. I do not snppose the stem of any other 
plant attains to great a lenM as 360 fbet, as stated hv 
Captain Cook. Cap^n f itzroy, moreover, found it 
jgming up from the graater depth of fb^-five fathoms. 
The biMs of this sea-wes^ even when not of great 
t^oAth, make excellent natural floating break-waters. 
It is quite curious to see, in an exposed harbour, hovr 
Soon the waves {torn the open sea, as they travel through 
the straggling s^Jc in faeighl^ and pass into 

Smooth water.* * 

their dlstrihation, the algs obey laws bquollyJm- 
'’petailve as those which regulate the habitats of land ve- 
getation. The nature of the bottom, the depth, tempera- 
ture of the water, and the like, are all regulating causes; 
\«nd we not only And difibrent regions clothed with a 
peculiar marine vegetation, but the same shore bearing 
diflerent kinds, according to belts of depth and tidal in- 
fluence. Thus, the bladder- wrack luxuriates moat where 
^ternately exposed and covered by the tide, the dulse 
on the very confines of tlie lowest ebb, and the tangle 
and sea cat-gut in a zone where the lowest ebb never 
reaches. Again, a sandy or muddy bottom is as barren 
of vegetation as the drifting sands of the desert, while 
one of rough and irregular rocks is as luxuriant ns the 
tropical jungle. We know little of tlie bottom of tlio 
ocean over extensive spaces ; but this wc arc warranted I 
in affirming, that sca-w'ceds flourish giost abundantly on 
rocky patches of moderate depth, tliat they never spring * 
from sandy or muddy silts, and that they arc alto- 
gether unknown in the greater depths of the sea. Many 
of them seem to float about quite unattached, and though 
these may have been tom tVom some rocky shore, yet, 
c^fli^Mmially in water, they absorb their proper nutriment, 
apd increase in size almost as much as their fixed con- 
gwers. Being leas sunjected to fluctuations of tempe- 
rature, the algie are morc^ regular in their growth than 
httid plants ; and, with the exception of a few witiiin 
the tidal influence, the majority seem to experience no 
ce^tion of growth or propagation. It must be borne 
in mind also that the algso arc inhabitants of fresh as 
Well as salt water, and that some of the most curious 
and beautiful genera are found in our streams and pools, 
or spread in the form of the most delicate eliinc on 
stones and graved. Xay, wliat is more wonderful still, 
some, like the Ulva tAerma/is, Nourish even in hot springs 
at a temperature not less than 117 degrees Cf Fahren- 
heit! 

It will naturally be asked, what purposes in the eco- 
nomy of nature are fulflllcd by plants so numerous, so 
luxuriant, and universal? Although it is always dan- 
IteroUS to decide on the designs and intentions of creu- 
wiedom, it must be apparent to every onef the least 
acicfttiitotoed to observation, that numerous Ashes, mol- 
lusQi, and other creatures, find food and shelter among 
the tangling sea-weeds of the ocean. Many sea animals r 
are strictly herbivorous, Others are so fragile, that 
would be pemtuaUy expoited to fatal injuries withox 
the shelter of theto submarine mves, while the spawjM 
and young of a thousand spec&s find amid their leaves and 
brandies a safe and fitting nfirsery. Thqy are useful, 
moreover, in many districts in protecting tbo shores 
from rapid disiiitegraiipn, by diouhiditfing the grinding 
power of tlio waves, just, as g^n tiuf resists more 
Actually tlian barti aoU the should of a sWoIleh river. 
Wo liave seen it Stated b;^ Mr Dkrwift how much 
™ tangles of the macrocystis aided io dllSying 
fierce -breakers of the western oceltor s.nd In a pro- < 
porbonate degree, there is no dougt but every sea*weed 


Bw quantity of alkaline aiStt^s found 
that jhey probably bterdss a purifying in- 


findice on the waters of the ocean, and assist in main- 
tfdnlng that equilibrium which evaporation and the'dis- 
charge of rivers cont!nnall|f tend to disturb. They are, 
moreover, as we shall see frolu the following slightly 
simplified extracts from Dr Greville’s Alpte Britunnicai, 
of no mean importance in human economy. 

* Pliodomenia palmata^ the dulse of the Scots, the dillesk 
of the Irish, and tlie saccbirlne fucus of the Icelanders, 
is consumed in considerable quantities tl)rougliout the 
maritime countries of the north of Europe, and in the 
Grecian IVrchipelago. Iridtta edulis is still occasionally 
used both in Scotland and the south-west of England. 
Several species of Porphyra are stewed, and brought to 
our tables as a luxury, under the name of Laver ; and 
Enteromorplut, a common genua on our shores, is re- 
garded us an esculent by the Sandwich islanders. 
Laurentia^ the pepper-dulto, distinguished for its pun- 
gency, and theqroung stalks and fronds of the common 
tangle, were often eaten in Scotland ; and even now, 
though rarely, the old cry, **buy dulse and tangle,'* may 
be heard in the streets of Edinburgh. When stripped 
of the thin part, the ^beautiful Alaria forms a portion of 
the simple fare of the poorer classes of Ireland, Scotland, 
Iceland, Denmark, and the Faroe islands. To go farther 
from home, wc find a large species of tangle peculiar to 
Australia, furnishing the aborigines with a portion Of 
their instruments, vessels, and food ; and on the autho- 
rity of liory St Vincent, the Durvilka and other tangles 
constitute an equally important resource to the poor on 
the west const of Soiitli Amcrie.x In Asia, several 
8])ccies of Gelid ium arc made use of to^iender more palat- 
able the hot and biting condiments of the East. Some 
undetermined species of this genus also furnish the 
materials of which tlie edible swallows* nests are com- 
posed. It is remarked by Lamaroux, that three species 
of swallow construct edible nests, two of which build at 
a distance Trom the sea-coast, and use the sea- weed only 
os a cement for other matters. The nests of the third arc 
consequently most esteemed, and ore sold in Chinn for 
nearly tiielr weight in gold. And here we cannot pass 
over our own Chondrus crispxis, the Irish moss or carugecn 
of the shops, now so fi-equently used as a culinaiy article, 
especially in desserts, or as a light nutritious food for 
invalids. It is not, however, to mankind alone that the 
marine algm liave furnished luxuries or resources in 
time of scarcity: several species arc greedily sought 
after by cattle hi the north of Europe. T|^e dulse is so 
great a favourite with sheep and goats, that Bishop 
Gunner named it Fucus ovinus. In some of the Scottisli 
islands, ns mtU ns in Norway, liorses, cattlo, and slieep 
feed chiefly upon the bladder-wrack during the winter 
months ; and in Gothland it is commonly given to pigs. 
In medicine, also, we are not unindebted to the lugse ; 
as, for example, the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean, 
which was once held in high repute as a vermifuge. 
The most important medical use, however, derived from 
sea- weeds, is through the medium of iodine, which may 
be obtained either from the plants themselves or from 
kdp. Iodine is known to be a powerfril remedy in cases 
of goitre and other scrofulous diseases ; and when not 
derived from sea-weeds, is procured from the ashes of 
nge. 

But were the algm not really servioeablb cAher in 


of maukind in any otlier respect^ tlieir character would 
be redeeibed by their usOfalness in the arts ; iu|^ it is 
highly probable that we shall find ourselTes 
infinitely more indebted to them. One sue&s-^the 


infinitely more indebted to them. One spel^^the 
GraciUaria tencup — ^if invaluable to tlie Chinese as a 
glue and varnish. Though a sraaU plants quantity 
annually imported at Cauton fl-om the Provinces of 
Tokien and Tcbekfang is stated by Mr Turner to bo 
about 37,000 pounds. It is sold at Canton for sixpence 


empioj it cUkefly in thb lu 
stoengthen jor varnish 
thicken or give g^dss to si 


^r, and sometimes to 
or gauze. They also 
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cmplo 3 r it as a Bubstitate for glasB, amearinff with it the 
, interstices of bamboo work, which, when ary, peaents 
lozenge-shaped spaces of tri^sparent gluten. It is in thb 
maimfactare of kelp, hdwever, for the use of the glass- 
maker and soap-boiler, that the algce take their place 
among the most useful yegetables ; and fur this purpose 
the various species of/aci or wrack, tangle, sea cat- 
gut, and the like, are the most abundant and useflil.' 

Kelp is an Impure carbonate of soda, procured from 
the ashes of sea-weed, the manufacture of which was 
introduced into' the Scottish islands about thei)eginning 
of last century. At first the innovation was resisted 
by the inhabitants; but it soon became a profitable 
article of export, and has contributed not a little to 
enrich the proprietors, as well as to benefit the popular 
; tion, who in many instances were almost supported by 
' its means. Latterly, Spanish barilla, obtained from the 
I ashes of the salsola kali and other maritime plants, has 
j been found superior to kelp in the formation of glass 
. and soap ; and from the reniovid of duty off salt (muriate 
I of soda), the impure alkali can be procured at such a 
i cheap rate by chemical means, ^hat the demand for 
I kelp has almost ceased. Besides their utility in the 
I manufacture of kelp, sea-weeds are extensively used as 
; manure, and at certain seasons arc assiduously collected 
for tliat purpose. 

Such are the sea-weeds, an order of vegetation at first 
I sight apparently valueless and unimportant. Hut thus 
' it always is ; we know nothing intuitively, and require 
i long ages of observation and experience* before we can 
discover the usc^scitherin creation or in human economy 
of the dfost familiar products. 


VISIT TO A PRIVATE ASYLU.M FOR THE ' 
INSANE OF THE HIGHER CLii^SSES. 

WintN lately in London, wc received an invitation to 
dine at Wykehouse, near Brentford, with Dr and Mrs 
Costello and their patknU. What would tljic * Man of 
Feeding,’ who wrote a sentimental description of the 
horrors of Bedlam sixty years ugo, with its ferocious 
maniacs, and more fertxsious keepers — its cells, and 
straw, and chains, and scourges — have said to such nn 
invitation ! In one of the richest and most beautiful 
vicinages of London, about a mile up the hill from Sion 
House, shaded and dignified by oakSf'Sincieiit elms, and 
blooming Iforsc-cbcstnuts, and adorned by shrubbery, 
flower-beds, and general vcrniil verdure, we found 
• Wykehouse, a seat of tlie Earl of Jersey, and rented by 
Dr Costello, as an establishment for the safety and cure 
of tli6 richer insane. The bell at the gate was answered 
by a servant, who conducted us to the house tlirough 
a i^ect flush of lilacs, laburnums, rhododendrous, and 
flowering shrubs of all descriptions ; and, as one symptom 
of the of the place, we met a nurse carrying an 
i infant, a child of the doctor’s. 

As tho/amiVy had begun dinner, we were introduced 
at once tp the dining-room, in which sat at table the 
master and mistress of the house, with eight gcntlemon, 

'• all patients. . Wo. were cordially received by our host 
' and Ifii tady, and introduced to the rest of the compaiw, 
who rose to welcome us. Daring .the meal, wo weros|^ 
i oldectsof much polite attention. Each indlvidHEii scenHjK 
; to wi^h to take his eharc of the duty of dispensing t^^ i 
I hosj^^jMee; pfiericlg the condiments, reepinmeudiiig 
I the.4ifh hw hlfh, remarking on the topics of the season 
! an^ the di&y, and shewing much curiosity to hear our 
; news and asetrtaip our sentiments. During the time 
I we were al. tfibUe, nofoa word, look, of gesture occurred 
i which comd havh rui^d the idlglitest suspicion that we 
j were not in the company of the .perfectly sane. One of 
I the patients, a dergymqn, 'who performs the religious 
! exercisestof the bouse, ^cludh^a Sermon on Snnday, 

! was asked to return thaulmJ^ he did withbecombig 
' reverence, when the eight glhitbtMi rose and retired 
I ihimtable, leaving us with, cmrJmstahd hosteii* 

I We were in a spaciOtui tend dOgant ditimg^iooiii, built 


by tlie celebrated * Jack Robinson,’ who, before Joseplw 
Hume’s time, feathered his nest from the consolidaiida 
fUud to so audacious on extent, that Sheridan called the 
attention of parliament to his practices; and frheu 
cliallenged to name the delinquent, declined, though he 
added he could as easily have named him as say * Jack 
Robinson.* The dining-room was built for the visits of 
George III., of whom Robinson was a favourite. Ifo 
built extensive ranges of bedrooms in barrack fashion 
fur numerous guests of rank, of whom his lavish house 
was always full; which miartments have been found 
conveniently convertible ta the present purposes of the 
mansion. Before leaving tlte taWc for a walk in the 
^grounds and gardens, we were favoured by our host 
with a brief exposition of his mode of dealing with his 
patients, powerfully sugges ting thej idVance which has 
been made in the trea^ieiiMfnnTc insane during the 
last fifty years. Tiie inmates of thi| establishm ent a re 
under no personal restraint whatever. There 'ija9M8% 
strait-waistcoat, a belt, or pair of hand-mufflers under 
the roof. Taking advantage of the fact, that tliere is 
much more sanity than insanity in the great majority 
of the insane, and of the improved knowledge now a<^ 
qiiircd on the nature of insanity itself, tlic paroxysms of 
whifJi alone require watching, Dr and Airs Costello (for j 
tlie lady does a large and most important part of the ; 
duty) direct all their moral energies upon the balance of 
sanity remaining in the patient's favour, iind always 'I 
with the most satisfactory results. Confidence is re- ; i 
posed; the patient's word of honour is trusted to, ! 
and seldom if ever broken. Tim beautiful grounds \\ 
and gardens are freidy ranged ; even the neighbourhood j 
is free to some. An elegant drawing-room, where tiio | : 
buly presides, is open — the place secures decorum. The ■ j 
lady’s power is afi interesting phenomenon : it seems to , 
be, and really is, greater than her husband’s. None but 
gentlemen can come in4> her mild and gentle presence ; { 

and we were assured tlmt a look from her, still more, a 
quiet caution, will check a strong man who may for Uic ■ 
moment be in danger of forgetting himself. 
markable how seldom the hallucinations of the laments 
come out in the dining-room or drawing- numi. These 
are voted * parish business,’ and a bore ; and although | 
one of the party might just have discovered the long!- ' 
tude or the perpetual motion, another received the j 
tiianks of parliament for a victory, or a third a judg- . 
ment in chancery, declaring him master of millions, not i 
a word would be heard on those tempting topics in the ' | 

I drawing-room or at the dinner-table of Wykehouse. A . ! 
breach of these mild yet rigid laws w'ould h*c followed \ 
by the temporary exclusion of the individual, with the 
full approbation of tlic rest. Abuse of liberty is ! 
punishe(| by narrowing ISy degrees its limits, till it is at ; 
last circumscribed by the wall of a paved court. No | 
one needs to stay long there ; but enlargement has its 
conditions, perfectly intelligible to every patient in the 
estfblishmcnt. 

When wc walked out, we saw some of the gentkmen , 
playing with the child, others reading in tlie beautifhl 
groves, and three or four assisting Mrs Costello to cull , 
and pack an enormous bouquet of lilacs and hawthorn | 
blossom fbr a jar in the drawing-room. We joined the , 
party, and assisted, and were much struck with the ; 
gallantly, politeness, and respect, with which the lady , 
w^BB treats. Tins direction of female influence is a 
new dement in its various applications in society. It 
seforms the imprisoned criminal; it purifies and hu- 
manises the educators of the .young of the rougher t 
sex ; it cxcrcisss a power over th4 iusane themselves that j 
Tcndors them as pliant as children. Yet Mrs Costello ; 
U a slight, littlo woihoA, whom any one of the subjects i 
over whom she rules could annihilate in an instant. i 
Indeed, we should sr.y that the insane are peculiarly 
amenable to jost such an influence; for their malad y In 
most cases prodnees a simplicity of genefai charabfiST* 
often almost child-ilke. ' 

We assembled at tea in the tewing-room, gnd en- 
joyed an hout of geigttel wheatheparty 
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^ain dispersed through the groundi ; and aa we drove 
oChi the twilight of a beautiful June evening, we had 
hands held out to us by the near, and hats lifU by the 
distant, till th^ gate shut behind us, and wc were on 
our n>Hd to London. On our way, Dr Costello, who ac- 
companied us, showed us a villa or cott^ a mile or two 
from Wykehouse, whidi, on account of its romantic 
groves and large lake teeming with fish, he has taken 
on lease;, as a sort of occasional holiday and pic-nic 
resort for his well-behaved patients. 

Dr Costello had jusUthen published a letter to Lord 
Ashley, on the reform of private asylums for the insane. 
A copy of that pamphlet is now before us. It is an appeal 
in bdialf of the ricn insane for legislative protection. 
Tlie bill lately, introduced by Lord Ashley contemplatcef 
chiefly the insane noor ; not observing the fallacy, that, 
because the sane rlbMteweigll able to take core of them- 
selves, the insane rich must be to too. Theip is, unfor- 
LW^iieaztf'lyi a prejudice which leads the friends of the'^in- 
^ sane to seek extreme privacy for them, and thus tiiey 
jr become exposed not merely to inadequate accommoda- 
n^ion and treatment, but oil the imaginable evils attend- 
I i^Aig their liccoming objects of speculation. Dr Costello 
exposes the deficiencies of the generality of private 
houses for the insane, and recommends the ample and 
interesting scenery which is found in his own establish- 
ment. Private asylums should never be in cities ; they 
should be in cheerful rural situations, where the inmates 
may avail themselves of tlie composing and liealth-re- 
■hiring effects of husbandry and gardening. Within 
doors, the patient should find no deprivation of his ac- 
customed conveniences, comforts, luxuries, and even 
elegances; but rather an improvement in them sdl. 
While deprecating the idea of surrounding the patient 
of condition with unnecessary deprivations in externals, 
the author says — * While delirium runs high, it is true, 
external objects will bo too litfle m/ticed to suggest un- 
favourable comparisons ; but t^us stage is often evanes- 
cent, often only periodical, and the bitter pang is felt in 
f uU fo rce when the mist begins to clear away. The poor 
d<ff)illj4)eneflt from the better food and better care of 
the public asylum, and can wc doubt the influence of 
causes relatively the same in regard to the rich ? The 
internal arrangements, therefore, of a private asylum, 
should be in accordance with the tastes and occupations 
of the inmates ; and the tedium of uniformity must be 
prevented by such aids as arc employed for the same 
purpose in every-day life. Milliards, books, and music, 
are not enough. There must be social re-unions, and 
even dancing, with a view to affording opportunities of 
mixing in the society of persons of sound mind. This 
is a iK)int in the moral treatment of great importance. 
To have the world and its wcreatioiis brought, from 
time to time, into contact with the insane, is Cess valu- 
able even as an amusement or a pastime, than os a 
means of satisfying them, especially w'hen allowed to 
meet their friends or relatives, not only that they are 
not^urgotten, but that their return to that woriJ, its 
busmess and its duties, is still looked for with anxiety 
and delight How much of happiness, how fhuch of 
sanhyt do they secure by this oft-presented idea I 
* If one could forget early impressions, and instances of 
proved delinquency in some ill-conducted establishments, 
we should modify our feelings in a great degree as re-^ 
gards private asylums. Proofs of the most interesting 
description abound, to show that these are anything but 
places to inspire horror. 

'When well-conducted, and there ore many such, 
mirth and cheerfulness — ^not forced or feigned— appear 
to be pcTvading influences. Lasting feienclships are often 
formed ; and many whom restored mental health recalls 
to the world, experience lively and sincere regrets in 
parting with those whose care or companionship had 
solaced them under so heavy a dispensation ; and many, 
Imr would remain, preferring to aiiy other abode that 
which friends had consign^ theifl to in the hour of 
afHi^ion. # 

in an asylum is, or ought to be, 


associated in conversation, light reading, and nil the 
diversified occupations tiiat embellish refined society, 
with no other restraint than what individual circum- 
stances may require, and \he lenlightened kindness of 
the head of the house may dictate. 

‘ In this ideal of an establishment, the patients are 
the guests and associates of the physician and his family, 
and without such directorship and association, it cannot 
be realised. In his own person are combined the cha- 
racters of parent, friend, guide, and physician, and this 
amounts ^ saying that he is indispensable. To him is 
assigned uie task of moderating the impressions from 
without— of regulating, through the medium of liis own 
family, the desirable degree of intercourse with the 
world ; his table and his family circle are the sole, safe 
channels fur such intercourse. Here the first public 
efforts of a returning liealthy mental activity meets its 
needed encouragements, and here, too, the poor sufferer, 
doomed never to know the delights of recovery, expe- 
riences protection, and even pleasure, to the full mea- 
sure of his blighted faculties. Advantages so obviously 
desirable are placed cwnpletely, and ])erliaps voluntarily, 
out of the reach of patients kept at borne or in private 
families, and the case is even worse where they are 
confided to keepers or servants, with the occasional 
attendance of a medical man. Under such circum- 
stiinccR, cure is not only likely to be marred, but it may 
be wilfully and maliciously prevented. The continued 
em]>loyment of these attendants depends on riie con- 
tinuation of the malady; the resources available for 
moral treatment from uninterrupted intercourse with 
])cr6ons of tbeir own station, arc wasted, from «their in- 
feriority of smdal position, want of education, or irrita- 
bility of disposition, which, in the circumstances we are 
Lcontcmplating, is uncontrolled, and therefore the more 
likely to arise. ITretfuIncss and bickering, as permanent 
conditions yf tlic patient’s mind, induced by the small 
excesses of an unreasoning domestic authority, wliich he 
is ever ready to dispute, either in fear or in anger, can 
liavc none other than unfavourable consequences. He 
distrusts ahd dreads his attendant, and the latter, goaded 
by what he considers injustice and ingratitude in the 
patient, gives way to peevishness, and, by way of beguil- 
ing the inonotoii}' of the occupation, repays him with 
sour looks, coarse and contemptuous language, neglect, 
or something worse. The effect of treatment in which 
caprice and recrimination, waywardness and spite, hold 
such unhappy sway, may be easily foreseen. tThc patient 
has none of the repose so essential to comfort, and iii- 
dl8penB:ible for recovery. His views of things, already 
prismatised by a disordered brain, are still more bewil- 
dered by the false position in which he is placed, and 
the unfavourable circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded. The time when cure was possible passes 
quickly away ; the excitement subsides into a calm ; the 
disease changes its character ; the acute is followed by 
the chronic stage, aud the brightness of the mind is 
dimmed for ever.’ 

The author states the argument for the earfy treat- 
mcht of insanity as concisely as powerfuUy: — * The 
protection of the brain from the efilbets iff the high irri- 
totion and congestion that prevail in the acute stage of 
‘ Ilia, can only be secured by vigorous and prompt 
dical ^treatment at the very outset The penalty of 
.eglect or delay on this point when not promptly fatal, 
^'ill be to reduce the brain, the organ of the mind, to a 
ruin, \vhi(!h no effort of skill or kindness can, repair. 
The prosier use, therefore, of the time for medied tmat- 
ment is all-important period for the moral treat- 
ment begins oniji when the first violence of the storm 
has spent itself. The best authorities on ttie statisticf 
of this form of cerebral disease assert that it is curable, 
in the vast minority of cases, when the proper means 
ore employed at the proper time. 

* But where shall we look for such a well-orgfinised sys- 
tem of moral management for the rich and the elevated, 
j» will meet the wants and habits of this class ? This is, 
in fact; the grand desideratum, the difficulty to be pro- 
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Tided for. Where are we to find the ever-watchfhl 
kiudiiG88 — ^the considerate forbearance in the discharge 
of duties often irksome, harassing, and even dangerous 
— tho ready inyentiveiKfes to suggest new thoughts to 
cheer and amuse ? We shall look for them in vain in 
the crippled resources for such objects, in the private 
lodging or tlie private family, where the rich man is 
doomed to solitary confinement in a modified form, and 
in the dreariness of his isolation, to expiate an infirmity 
ns if it had bemi a crime. This is a blotch on our civi- 
lisation iVom which our continental neighboqirs are in 
progress of being freed. With us, idas ! it wifi continue 
to prevail until the apathy, ignorance, and selfish pride 
that so extensively provide such a doom for f(^ow- 
crcaturcs, who might still einjoy the benefit of superior 
arrangements, shall have disappeared, and given place 
to sounder views and feelings on this subject.’ 

The author advances a new idea, the voluntary resort 
of the * nervous* — those (and they are man}') wlio dread 
the coming disease— to the care and treatment of a pri- 
vate asylum. This the law, as it stands, renders im- 
possible ; fur it requires the cert'aficate of two medical 
men that the patient is of unsound mind. This might 
be altered. To prevent abuse, the free and voluntary 
resort might have its own conditions, and such pa- 
tients might be made subject to the inquiries and 
inspection of visiting commissioners, in the same man- 
ner as the others. * But these benefits, important as 
they are, would not bo the sole ones resulting from a 
change of the law. The very character of the asylum 
would be chang<^. From a prison, which it is now so 
universally regarded, it would become an hospital, and 
those prejudices which now operate so extensively against 
the recovery of persons attacked with insanity, would 
disappear. Every enlightciicd physician acknowledges* 
and laments the extent of this evil. Persons so attacked, 
and for whom recovery might be calculated on, almost 
with certainty, had they l^on promptly transferred to 
such a place, are, from a notion that kindness and atten- 
tion will be all that is required, restrained from sending 
their relatives from home. Tliis mistaken kindness is 
fatoL In the experiment of love and duty, the time is 
consumed between alternating hopes and fears; and 
when the asylum is resorted to at last, it receives a 
poor fellow-creature, for whom, at the beginning, cure 
was possible, but who is henceforward an irreparable i 
wreck, doomed to live on, exhibiting, the gradual ex- 
tinction of the noblest faculties. It is with the brain | 
ns with the other organs of the body ; the congestion or I 
irritation that can be moderated and subdued at first, 
if allowed to persist and make progress unchecked, will 
at last produce such morbid changes in the organ itself, 
that it becomes incurably incapable of performing 
healthy functions. And why, then, make an exception 
as regards the aifections of the brain, which experience 
and common sense condemn in regard to other organs ? 
In pneumonia or bronchitis, who would he absurd enough 
to confine the treatment to kindness, quiets and water- 
gniel? And shall our conduct be less wise 'or less ener- 
getic in the case of the brain than in that of the lungs, 
involving, as the perversion of the cerebral action docs, 
a double death? It is quite time that the views ai^ 
practice of society should be changed on this point 
is one of startling urgency and importance, tioiv thatw 
closer view of this awful scourge (rendered so muc^ 
more destructive by unreflecting kindness) and its 
statis^cal bearings, nave all but proved that out of 
every $00 of the population, we have one case of in- 
! sanity. The pernicious practice that inflicts so much 
evil on the community, calls aloud fo^ animadversion : 
it scatters desolation and mourning amongst families — 
blasting happiness and hope : it cannot be palliated— it 
must be abandoned.* 

After sqme judicious obsttmtlons on the importance 
of numbers and classification in the arrangements for 
the care of the insane, the letter concludes as follows : — 
*None of our private asylums come up, in all respects, 
to the ideal wc have been tracing. ” I am not acquainted," 


says the late Sir William Ellis, ** with any a^lum at all^ 
coming up to my notions of what an asylum for the rioft 
ought to be ; but 1 still think that it is perfectly practi* 
cable to provide for them in an institution posesssing 
every means for cure, and every icquisite for their 
comfort and happiness, combined with but Uttie risk of 
their being improperly detained." 

* But it will perhaps be said that a comprehensive 
plan, embracing the means of treatment and liberal 
accommodation for the rich, will be above the reach of 
the well-educated middle classes. It should not be so. 
The question of accommodation should decide that of 
tho terms of payment A patient requiring several 
rooms, special attendance, and a separate table, should 
‘contribute to the funds of the establi|hment a larger 

sum in proportion than those who are c dhtented with the 
accommodation providq^fei^fil^^liis is, in fact, the 
principle which a family hotel, as ^vcll as many other 
foffns of public enterprise, are carried on. 
graduation of this kind. In the working of which there 
is no practical difliculty, persons paying from L.60 or 
L.70 a-year, to I..200 and L.300, might lie provided fou 
on a sciilc of comfort totally unknown cither in private 
lodgings or in our private asylums, as they are at 
present conducted. 

* The superior administration of such an establishment 
should be aided by a committee of philanthropic persons, 
whose duty it should be to see that every improved 
method of treatment recommended by experience should 
be adopted. There should be no private arrangements 
for the treatment of lunatics, and no private asylums in 
the present sense of the word.* 


THE AUT()BI0GRArHY OF DR ZSCHOKEE. 

FIRST ftimSTfr — YOUTHFCl. BAYS. 

o A FEW snatches whiclq have been published in this 
I- Journal fnmi time to time, together with an abrid^ent 
g of the diary of a poor Wiltshire vicar, issued in ou r , 
is ‘Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tractsl^^Bw'e 
is rendered the name of Zschokke not unfamiliar to our 
d reiulers. No one who has fallen in with any df his | 
a writings, but must desire to know something of the i 
e man ; and fortunately, the spirited proprietors of the 
e Foreign Libniry place means at our disposal to^ present i 
:- an outline of the life of one of the most interesting cha- ; 
n racters of the present age.* I 

ir A variety of circumstances renders this, with scarcely i 
t, any exception, one of the best autobiographies ever - 
11 published. I'he author kent a diary regularly from ; 
f, twelve years of age, noting down events at the time j 
g they occurred to him wRh all the vigorous earnestness i 
n of youth? The work was not, however, prepared for ^ 
se the press until he had reached the advanced age of 
? seventy. Thus the exuberance of immatured enthu- 
h siasgi is toned down by tiie sober experience of age. . 
r- From a neglected orphan, Zschokke had meanwhile lieen 
r- a teacher, lecturer, dramatist, poet, historian, traveller, j 
8, diplomtftist, stadtholder, newspaper editor, popular ill- j 
B, structor, and, added to all tliese characters, always a : 
wi reformer and philosopher. . I 

Heinrich Zschokke was born in the year 1770 at 
yMIagdeburg, in Lower Saxony. His father— a cloth- 
Aiaker and ober&ltester, or deacon of his gmld — ^was his 
ts only guardian, for his mother died seven weeks after 
of his birth. ‘I, his youngest child,* says the w^ter, 
a- ‘ beca me, like most Benjamins, the darling of my fathn s 
jh heart;’ whilst ^he young favourib;. look^ up to Ua 
ii father os ‘the chief and king of his childish world.’ 

-1 The rule ho was subjected to was extremely indulgent, 
it and the young adventurer soon made himsdf an adept 
in nil manner of gymnastic exerdses and boyish games, 
oe before he acquired nn}' useful accomplishipcnts. At the 
or age of nine, liowev|r, his play-days were'interrupMtr' 

* AutobloRTsphy of Hoinrldi Zscdaddi^ fonning tho SS^psrt at 
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the death of his father, and he waa intntttdd %o the 
dtvG of an elder brother. This new protector tried to 
torh the young harum-Bcairani into a gentleman. Tailor 
atfd hairaresBep were Bet to work upon him ; but the 
fine dothes and his broUier's regnlationB depiiTed him 
of his ragged street companions and their rough pas- 
tiines ; and being much confined at home, he took a great 
dialikfi to the well-pollBhed fioors and gilded panda 
Jbf his fine brother*8 flue house. When Bent to school, 
the wayward pupil neglected accidence and grammar 
tor the more fascinating study of the Arabian Kights 
and the Adventures of Itobinson Crusoe. The latter 
t6pk such a firm hoKl on his imagination, that he reso- 
lutely determined to shipwreck himself some day on 
beautifiil deseb^ iedand, but to prepare himself better 
beforehand than di^bkuDfMunate Bobinson Crusoe. 

Such was young ZscnoSkt-si waywardness, that his 
fijen^s considered him a wrong-headed fi&llow, )yho 
never come to any good ; as an untaught, idle, 
untidy little vagabond, given to laughing and crying' at 
Improper times and places ; now credulous even to silli- 
l^iess, now mistrustful to his own detriment ; sometimes 
Phstinate, sometimes foolishly docile. Beneath all these 
I j(hllings, however, there ran a copious stream of rc- 
j pressed ofibctioii. He was coldly and carelessly treated, 

; wrust about from one member of bis family to another 
I ^ a useless incumbrance, and forced into a kind of 
1 antagonism with them, or thrown back upon his own 
‘ impulses. 'I was oUiged to accustom myself to my 
' solitary condition, and to seek my best enjoyment in 
' the delusions of imagination. TIius forsaken by all, I 
{ first began clearly to understand that I waa an orphan, 

! aupported indeed by the interest of my paternal iuheri- 
j tance, but the most useless and supcrlluous being upon 
earth. This estranged mankind from me, and me from 
I mankind : 1 was alone in the wof?/^ 'J'iie consciousness 
I of my separation from others i^ty increased and embit- 
I tered my intense longing for 'sympathy and Hfiuction. 

I Without jeulousy, yet not without a certain secret 
i bfMasQpss of feeling, have I often stood by when one of 
; my conipaiiioiis enjoyed tlie praises and smiles of a 
• fktlier, or the embraces and kisses of a rnothcr. Me no 
I one pressed to Ills bosom ; my tears were dried by no 
! loving hand ; and every reproach, which to other chil- 
dren is sweetened by the consciousness of their parents’ 

I oflbetion, fell upon me with un mingled bitterness. Now 
I first the death of my fatlier became to me a quite in- 
.finite loss. 1 eagerly endeavoured to recall to my 
, memory his slightest actions, his most insignificant 
I words and looks. I longed to die, and be with him 
[ onco more. Often I left my bed at night, and lay 
weeping on my knees, imploung my father to appear 
to me at least once again. Then I waited wi^h breath- 
less awe, and gazed around to see his spirit ; and when 
ao spirit come, I returned sobbing inconsolably to my 
b^, wliilc I murmured reproachfully, “ Thou, too, best 
darling father, dost not care about me any longer ’ 

]fo One Can peruso tlie account given uf the sorrows 
of orphanhood without being affected by it, acd at the 
same time acknowledging it to be a faitliful record of 
the torOws of aU abused and parentless child. 

Amidst all his eccentricities, he possessed an unusual 
aptitiide fOr learning; as the way in which he acquirecL 
the rudiments of Latin will show. At a school to whieja 
ho was sent, the only pupn who studied that languagi^ 
was the pedagogue’s favourite. * Whenever there was 
anyiliing to be seen in the streets — rope-dancers, 
soldiers, puppet-shows, dancing bears or monkeys— 
•Oils favourite alone ivas invariably allifived to leave the 
school-room, on asking permission in Latin. I, who 
h(^ not yet got beyond the catechism, could not resist 
tills powcifhl attraction, and resolved to become master 
pf the magic spell. Its little possessor in vain repre- 
to mu the length and difficulty of the wU^, 
tBnnagh an endless wilderness of dpclensions, adjectives, 
'Mi^un^ and cotafugations. Undaunted, traversed 
JbaM and tbom path firom Maua to Avdio, and, 
tho ftfat o^oiti&uly, not wti^put and trembling. 


I stiunmdfi^ out my conjuring fbrmula. The school- 
master, amazed at my sudden learning, examined me 
incredulously in various t^ays; at length, satisfied of 
my acquisition, he praised my*persevcrance, prophesy- 
ing that something might be made of roe, ana formally 
declared me Ills second Lateiner, with all rights and 
privileges thereunto appertaining.* 

Like the greater number of youths of his tempera- 
ment, Zschokke was passionately fond of reading, and 
of acquiring knowledge ; but as he diose to arrive nt 
it by mofie erratic paths than arc beaten out for the 
schools, he went to live witii an old rector, who was, 
moreover, a hack -author. This prolific writer gave 
him, besides plenty of employment in transcribing 
and translating, unrestrained access to his large and 
varied library. Into the sweets of tills treasure Zschokke 
dipped during several years, till, at the age of seveu- 
teeu, he panted tP * sec the world.* But where to 
He conned over a map to fix his choice; and after 
a little consideration, determined to choose Schwerin, 
in Mecklenburg, for no other reason than because a 
former schoolfellow fifad settled there os a court-actor. 
He suddenly conceived a passion for the stage, packed 
up his little property, and without more ado set off. 
It was on a cold, foggy, but snowless morning, the 
22d of January 1788, that the young adventurer gaily 
approached the frontiers of the old Obotritcnland, and 
with a light free heart, like a bird escaped firom its cage, 
followed the impulses of youthful activity, and wandered 
freely over hill and dale, llis native city, with its 
heavy girdle of walls and moats, and i^s towering spires 
and gables, grew smaller and smaller, and vafiislicd in 
gray mist far behind him. Unknown landscapes, un- 
known villiiges, trees, and cottages, all silvered over 
with morning rime, rose one after another out of the 
misty air before him. He sang, he danced, he shouted 
with joy ; ^iie longed to embrace every peasant that he 
mot. Voices of sweet prophecy made the air ring wildly 
around him. He was not superstitious ; but there are 
times when wiser men than he have dreamt of inter- 
course with future events and unseen powers. 

* The pleasantest of my omens,* says he, * occurred on 
tlie second day of my Hegira. As night drew on, I stopped 
at an inn in the village of Grabow. As I entered the 
parlour, darkened by the evening twilight, I was suddenly 
w'rapt in an unexpected embrace, and prised to a warm 
female heart ; while, amid showers of kisses and tears, 

I heard these words — “ Oh, my child, my' dear child !” 
Although 1 knew, of course, that this greeting was 
not for me, yet the motherly embrace seemed to me the 
herald of better days, the beautiful welcome to a newer, 
w'arrnor world. Let my reader put himself in my place, 
and imagine the feelings of a poor young orphan, who 
had never been folded to one loving heart since his 
father’s death, and to whom, for ten long melancholy 
years, coi’esses and tender words had been utterly un- 
known! A sweet trembling passed over me, at I felt 
myself ' folded in that worm embrace. Tho Ulusion 
vanished when lighted candles were brought into the 
room. Tho modest hostess started from uie to tome 
consternation ; then, looking at me with smiling embar- 
AUBsment, she told me that my age and* height exactly 
[dprresponded to those of her son, whom she 
Rome tlfat night from a distant school. As her son did 
' not arrive that night, she tended and aetved me with a 
loving cM'diality, as if to make iunends to hitBetf fbr 
the disappointment of her son’s absendBr The ^ntxes 
whidi she hod prepar^ for him with her dwn li'ands . 
she now bestonred upon me, and my healthy boyish 
appetite did amj^e jdstice to their mdits. Kor did her 
kindness end here. She packed up a s^ply cf dainty 
provisions for me the next day, procured me a place in 
a diligence to Schwerin, wrapt me up carefully against 
frost and rdn, and dismissed me with tendar admoni- 
tions and motherly fiueweVhL She refused to impoverish 
my Bcanfy purSe hy tsktog any payment for my night’s 
lodging, but she did nai refuse a grateful kiss, which at 
partiog 1 pressed hpQu her dlM:. Yet all this kindness 
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wftf bestowed not on me, bat on the tnUkgeef hembsent 
son. Suoli is a mother’s heart!’ 

His friend at Schwerin reoeired him coldly, and 
laughed at his projects f but a third person who was 
present at the interview followed him out of the house 
as he left it disappointed and hopeless, and did him 
the kindness to introduce him to a printer, partly as 
tutor, and partly as literaiy assistant. With this per- 
son lie was extremely happy ; but the resliess spirit of 
diange, after a tinie» overcame him. 

Zschokke left all his happiness at Schweri:% to carry 
out his still existing dramatic predilections ; for, becom- 
ing acquainted with tlie manager of a theatre— a de- 
cayed nobleman — ^he joined.liis corps, which was bound 
for Prenzlau, on the Uekermark. Here his duties were 
sufficiently varied. He * curtailed the trains of heroic 
tragedies ; altered old-fashioned comedies to suit modem 
taste ; mutilated and patched all sorts of pieces to suit 
the wants of the company ; wrote, on my own account, 
a few raw^head and hhody-bime pieces ; rhymed prologues 
and epilognes, and corresponded with the most worship- 
ful magistrates and grandees of Various small towns, 
exhorting them to ennoble the taste of their respective 
small putdici, by liberal encouragement of our legiti- 
mate drama.’ When tired of tlie vagrant life and mis- 
cellaneous employments of a dramatic author, Zschokke 
determined to enter a university, for which he had 
never ceased to qualify himself, ’rhat which he chose 
was at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He wrote home for 
some of his patrimonial funds, much to tlic surprise of 
his guardians ats Magdeburg, who had heard nothing 
of him fbr ten years, and it was supposed that he had 
perished somehow or other during his vagabondising. 
The leqnisite cash was, liowevcr, remitted. Tlie 
biograpl^r’s description of his matriculation is highly* 
characteristic. *As the “Kcetor Megnifieus” of the 
high -school at Frankfort, the venerable Professor 
Hausen; was about to inscribe my name in the list 
of iu»demical citizens, he asked, What do ye.u wish 
to study?” I could not tell, and replied, Allow me 
to keep for a while my freedom of choice among the 
nine muses.” He looked at me in amazement, and 
said, ** You must belong to one of the faculties, and can 
take only one of the nine sisters for your lawful spouse. 
That does not hinder you from flirting a little with 
each as you go by.”' I stood irresolute for a few iiio- 
dients; for I only desired to gather •together at this 
public mailtet-place of the sciences a T!)iscellancou8 
treasure of learning, for use or ornament, and still more 
to rid myself, once for all, of my religious doubts. I at 
length threw the handkerchief to theology, and thought 
witli satisfaction of the approval this choice would meet 
with from irty pious relatives at Magdeburg.’ 

Here Zschokxe mode up for lost time, and, abstracting 
himself flrom the companionship and vagaries of the 
JBuridien, employ ms whole time in reading. He 
had scarcely stuaied a year, when he was called on to 
make' e futkeral oration over a deceased class-fellow. 
Thie be did with so much effect, that he suddenly be- 
came' of the professors, and the friend and con- 
fidant an the Frankfort sons of the muses. 


never appeared so thoroughly deapicable in &y eyes as^ 
sow, when 1 leOmt who comd obtain It, and for whrX* 
Surely this is a rare instance of an author eritUdsinff 
himself and his muse so severdy. But 1^8 wished, And 
determined, to rest hii fame upon higher things. 

After a visit home — ^where he was received with en- 
thusiasm by the very* relations who hdd previously 
driven him away by their unsympatbismg eddnesa 
towards him — he was, on his return to Frankfint, 
dubbed doctor, and became a tutor and extra- academies! 
lecturer. Hia daasea were always fiiU, and liia fame 
was much increased doriiffi the tliree and a half yetUn 
he was thus employed, when heyispired to become a 
I * professor extraordinary but his politic^ principles 
[*stood in his way, and the government j^fttsed him the 
office. Disgusted with this, his old travelling desires 
returned, and one mormiigtM^flny 1795, he mounted 
the stage qn his way to^itzerland. ^ 

At Zurich, Zschokke made the acquaintance 
patriot Paul Ustcri, Henry Pestalozzi the celebrated' 
and pure-minded educational reformer, and Na^li, the 
inventor of the system of national singing which hab 
been so successfully fbllowed by Wilhelm and Moinzen 
Paris was his next destination, and he entered France 
while the effects of the terrible Bevolutioii were atill 
visible. ‘ Is this la belle France?* I invuluntarfly ex- 
claimed. Oelsner [his companion] smiled, and replied, 

* -La belle France means Paris ; tliat is, the mansion, of 
which the whole country, from the llhinc to the Pyre- 
nees, is but the courtyard, with the horns and out- 
houses and this is true of France to this day. 

Paris had few charms for the practical philosopher, 
and he soon left it to see Home, proceeding on his 
journey by way of Switzerland, a country with which 
he WAS already in* some degree acquainted. We leave 
the young and nrdc|^minded German on this pilgTiin- 
age, and will tskc n^Vis continuation of liis narrative 
in a succeeding uumberl| 


AN UNEXPECTED VISIT TO FUNDERS’ IffSTfro 
IN BASS'S STRAITS. 

It was my misfortune to be WTecked in the ship Isabella, 
of I^ith, on the coast of Flinders, or Great Island, in 
Bass’s Straits, in the month of Juno 1844, while on my 
passage from Port Pliillip to England. 

This ill-fated vessel was driven on a reef of sunken 
rocks a few miles from the island, and w'as in a few 
hours dashed to pieces. The passengers and crew were, 
however, all preserved, havhig succeeded by various 
methods, and at different Intervals and places, in get- 
ting ashw among the fibighbouriiig islands. I landed 
in the lAig-boat with twelve others, including three 
ladies and two children ; but so critical was our situation 
when the Isabella struck, and so absorbing the feeling 
of f^lf-prcservation, that no one on board saved a single 
article of clothing or value belonging to them, e^ept 
w'hat tlmy had on their persons at the moment of their 
leaving the ship. For three days and nights ^ \kj 


WA «A w* V..W — -w.. , in our wet clotlies on the beach. 

Soon after, he wrote a melodrama culled Abellixm, the gide having abated, we Mt. to conimunirate 
‘ t^hich ioon flew on the wings of the press into almA with our fcllow-suffisrers, and visit the atjjoining ujAnds. 
all the theatree of Germany. It procureds for Woody Isle, about four or five mdesdistan^weM^^ 

beserffiesa author, among other honours, a formal invraTOith a party of scalers, who tooiC us to their setttemei^ 
tatleti Sour a oompany of merchants near Stettin, to fond treated ns wiA the 
witiM, ai |[ucBt» "" • — ^ - - — --- - 


ai guest, the trlumphanll representh- 
tion Of 'tim pfieee. M!y modesty could hardly have re- 
sisted so tenmting a harvest of laurels, had not a most 
untimefy ^flmt in my finances— debits ore apt to he 
iiiitiniwi-*-colnpeUed me to shun the trifling but un- 
avol^ble erases of the Journey.’ This was no afibc- 
tation of modest self-denial. Zschokke expresses, a few 
pages fhstber on, but littio respect for the taste of a 
public ^hich could so hi|g|hly applaud his * schoolboy 
melodrama. And altlioimh,* he odds, *the love of 
ftme bad always appeared to me scarcely less con- 
temptible thou the lore of flKmqy;; Iltoraiy celebrity had 


ness. Their settlement was situated in a small crescent- 
shape d bar, about half a mile wWc at the entrance, with 
here and thererfittle patches of sandy beach and rocky 
inlets, just sufficiently large to enable the sealers to 
shelter their boats from stormy weather. While we 
w'ere there, the bay was smooth and placid as a summer 
lake; on one side huge rocks of the most fantastic shapes 
were ptM upon each other, and poised inmi^a manner 
by nature’s unerring hand, as to appear alrHMIght- 
cst pressure or bieeA would hurl the ptont pilws intotbe 
waters bibeath. Tfao seal^’hifiiSwotoaboumm orslx 
in number, and althoij^ of Ihft rude andh^iifiitiyo 
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^ind, yot ''by no means of a comfortleM description, 
^ur guide to this romantic retreat was an old white- 
hended man, upwards of eighty years of age, and who 
had lived for more than thirty years amongst these 
islands. When f first saw his venerable form and pate, 
he reminded me of the description of old Adams, one of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, when he was discovered in 
Pitcairn’s Island by the crew of the Pandora. He was 
as hale, active, and strong, as most Europeans of fifty, 
and carried, with a light step, across the rugged isle, a 
little girl of six years of.agc,oneofthe Isabella’s passen- 
gers. When we came in si^t of the huts, several noisy 
dogs seemed dispose^ to gi^ us rather an unfriendly 
welcome; but their barking was soon reduced to a 
smothered by our octogenarian guide. In front*| 
of the huts 8^K)d with wondering gaze the wives 
and families of thdwertsaigjj^a more barbarous-look- 
ing group seldom meet theeym of the distant voyager. 

literalfy half-savage and half-civilised ; hhlf- 
1)lack and half-white. The wives or gins, three in 
number, were aboriginal natives of Van Diemen’s 
w^Land. A life of case and plenty had expanded them to 
[vbore than double their usual bulk. 

We remained fur three days on Woody Isle, and re- 
ceived the most hospitable treatment from the sealers. 
When all collected, we mustered, including passengers 
and crew, forty individuals — no inconsiderable addition 
to the population of the island. We had full permission 
to help ourselves to a goat or pig as inclination prompted 
us, these animals being pretty numerous, and roaming 
over the island in all the delights of abundance and 
liberty. Dumper, milk, and potatoes, were given us by 
the gins, and after our four days* fasting on Elinders’ 
Island, wc enjoyed our plentiful meals with a relish 
which a gourmand would have envied. The number 
of persons living on Woody Isle, when 1 was there 
might be about fifteen or KixtQ(:r>^;^\.ve or six of whom 
were male adnlts, the otheA* women and children. 
If contentment and plenty am amongst the greatest 
blessings we can possess in this world, these sealers 
mlRFNfeT a happy life. They seem to have three pro- 
minent means of earning a livelihood : 1st, Sealing, which 
occupies that portion of the year when these animals 
are most abundant and accessible — until lately, they 
were very plentiful about all the islands in Bass’s Straits, 
hut owing now to the number and perseverance of their 
assailants, their haunts are confined to the most solitary 
isles and rocks, and their rapture is attended with both 
difficulty and danger. 2d, The hunting of the kangaroo, 
opossum, and walleby, which are still pretty numerous 
abdiit Elindcrs* (or rather Furncaux’s) group of islands. 
Like the seals, the value of those animals consists of 
I their skins, which find a ready sale in Van Diemen’s 
! Land. 3d, The catching and curing of the mutton bird, 

I a dark-coloured, web-footed bird, about the size of a 
large pigeon, and which at certsun seasons visits these 
islands in such countless numbers, as literally to darken 
the^air iu their progress. Alter being plucked and 
cleaned, they are hung up in the large chimneys of the 
sealers’ huts, until smoked and dried, similar *to a red 
herring in Scotland. Tliey arc very fat, and the flesh is 
thought, iu its prepared state, to resemble mutton in 
taste ; whence their name. 1 decidedly, however, give 
the iweference to legitimate mutton. They are tak< 
when cured, to Launceston, and are readily disposed 
there among tlie inhabitants. Tliis town is visited two' 
or three times a-year by the sealers, when they dispose 
of the produce of their industry, and purchase stores 
and necessaries for themselves and ^tnilics. These 
scalers are generally runaway convicts, or sailors, or 
restless and discontented individuals from the various 
Australian colonics. 

The storm having completely abated, we made ar« 
nmge mgnt B^to communicate with a schooner which we 
leaivite^l^^chored about fifteen miles from us, and 
engagednlandiog sheep on a smfiil grassy island, for 
the use Jf the settlement of the Van Diemfin*s Land 
abori|(n<Q| un Fllnd^fs’ Irisnd. This vessel ^ ft ii s twice 

i / y 


a*year at the same island for the above purpose, and» 
fortunately fbr the Isabella’s passengers and crew, was 
now on one of her half-yearly visits. I was depute by 
my fellow-passengers to coifimimicate with this schooner, 
and arrange with the captain to convey us back to Port 
Phillip or Van Diemen’s Land. Acrordingly, with a 
stout boat’s crew, and the venerable sealer for our pilot, 
I proceeded to Green Island, where the vessel was said 
to be anchored ; and after about four hours’ rowing we 
reached the achooner, which belonged to Hobart Town. 
When I cot on deck, the sails were unfurled, and the 
captain in the act of getting her under weigh for Port 
Phillip. My atory was soon told, and the captain at once 
agreed to receive us all on hoard, and wait another day 
or two for that purpose. He, however, stated that an 
addition of forty souls to his crew was rather more 
than his larder was prepared for, and therefore recom- 
mended me to proceed witli my boat’s crew to the abo- 
riginal settlement, about sixteen or seventeen miles 
farther along the coast, and there state to the superin- 
tendent tlie particulars of the loss of the Isabella, and 
also receive from hii.i what additional supply of stores 
would be required for the schooner. 

Our approacdi to the settlement mnst have been ob- 
served by some of the inhabitants, for before our boat 
touched the beacli, three or four individuals were wait- 
ing as if ready to receive us, the most important of 
whom was the sergeant of the military guard, if three 
soldiers may be designated by such a title. He insisted 
on immediately taking me to the superintendent of the 
establishment. As yet, I observed no appearance of 
dwellings ; and the coast, though not pTe8enting'*so bleak 
and cheerless .in aspect as the other parts of the island, 
appeared wild and uncivilised. After walking about a 
cqnarter of a mile, on a well-defined track through the 
brushwood, w'e came upon the settlement. It consisted 
of a Buhstqntial and ciomfortable group of buildings, 
partly of timber, but more ^ncrally of stone and brick. 
1 was received by the superintendent and his wife with 
all the consideration and hospitality due to my unlucky 
situation : abundance of - stores waz immediately or- 

dered to be got ready for the schooner ; and an ample 
supply of female apparel for the lady passengers and 
children of the Isabella, some of whom had b^n bare- 
footed and bonnetlcss for the last two or three days. 

I had now leisure to make niy observations of tho 
island. Flinders* Island is the largest of Furneaux’s 
group of islands, stretching from north tcr south, and 
is situated at the east end of Bass’s Straits, and desig- 
nated in charts by the name of Great Island. It is 
visible in clear weather from the northern shores of Van 
Diemen’s Land, and is from thirty-five to forty miles 
in length, and averages about fifteen in breadth. It is 
very mountainous, rather thickly wooded, and many 
parts of it are covered with a strong wirv grass and 
coarse fern. 1 went with a small party of the Isabella’s 
passengers and crew about twelve miles in a northerly 
direction from where I landed, along the coast and into 
the interior ; but t^ond one or two streams of exoeUent 
spring uvater running through an almost impenetrable 
tea-tree scrub, we saw or found nothing to recommend 
to particular attention. 1 understand, however, that 
n small rivers and some open grassy plains have 
^ntlycbeen discovered ; but, comparatively speaking, 
^cry little is known of this islaqd beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the settlement. This saya but little in 
favour of the sdentifle miuds, energies, or enteiprise 
of those gentlemen who have resided hex^ It has now 
been more than ten years inhabited. 

On this island cGovemor Arthur, in 1634, formed an 
establishment for the reception of the expatriated abo- 
riginal natives of Van Diemen’s Land. It was, previous 
to this time, rarely visited, little known, and altogether 
uninhabited. At the period of my visit, June 1844, the 
settlement numbered eigh(y-flve souls, flf^-seven of 
whom^ were^ the remaining survivors of the last of the 
Vandiemonians. Those acquainted with colonisa- 
tion of Von Diemen’s Lan£ are aware that ibr many 
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years previous to 1834 — indeed almoat from iti flnt 
colonisation in 1804— the settlers in that island suffered 
great annoyances and loss of stock from the continued 
aggressions of its abongjlpBl Inhabitants. A petty and 
harassing warfare was in constant existence between 
the natural and the self-constituted possessors of the 
island, which was attended on both sides by acts of 
great oppression and inhumanity. Government was at 
length compelled to interfere; and, after a protracted 
struggle, and the expenditure at many thousand pounds, 
the natives were, by a large party of volun^rs and 
military systematically closing upon them, driven into 
a corner, and captured. The result was the settlement 
in Flinders' Island; and the conquered savages were 
taken from the almost boundless hills and forests of 
their native land, to linger out an indolent and miserable 
existence on a few circumscribed and cheerless acres on 
a desert island. The site chosen fur the settlement is 
on the west side of the island, towards its northern 
extremity. Beyond being rather romantically situated 
in a valley formed by the surrounding high hills, it did 
not appear to me to possess any qualification to recom- 
mend it, and must have been hurriedly selected, without 
•due deliberation or care. It is destitute of any running 
stream or spring of fresh-water, and they have conse- 
quently to carefully preserve the water in tanks, it is 
situated amidst a thickly- wooded but otherwise unpro- 
ductive soil, and the landing-place, or rather open 
beach, is only available for boats, and is much cx|)osed 
to the prevailing west and south-west winds. The 
dwellings for the^natives form two sides of a square, 
and, witU the area in front, arc remarkably clean and 
neat They reminded me of the little whitewashed 
cottages that are now occasionally to be seen in Scot- 
land appropriated to the ivorkuien of some well-regu- 
lated colliery or manufactory. At its formation, there 
were nearly two hundred blacks, but tlie java^s of 
disease and death, wliich were very prevalent prior to 
the appointment of the present superintendent, have 
reduced that number to fifty -seven. Since his residence 
ill the island, there has not been a single death. I con- 
versed with several of these remnants of a b 3 'gone race, 
and found them generally cheerful and communicative. 
They were by this time aware of the wreck of the 
Isabella, and inquired by words and gestures if any one 
had bera drowned. When I told them there was 
plenty flour and sugar, plenty tobacco, and plenty rum 
on board, but all gone, they secmcci then to com- 
prehend, by their solemn looks to each other, that the 
loss must iiavc been very great. These articles now 
constitute the dictionary of their vrants and luxuries ; 
the latter is of course never given to them but on par- 
ticular days; and for good conduct they are allowed 
a small portion of tobacco. Tlieir habits since their 
arrival on Flinders’ Island are indolent in the extreme, 
and it is rare indeed that any of them can be induced 
to work. One or two may be occasionally prevailed 
upon, by flattery or extra indulgence, to weed tlio garden 
or some vegetable plot, but such an employment of their 
time is by no means of frequent occurrence. Although 
under very little control, they almost never roam beyond 
the boundaries of their circumscribed settlement: all 
idea of liberation or escape seems to be entirely domia; 
in their dispositions ; and they are generally tq^be sc< ^ 
lying in groups on the ground before their cottages, oi 
basking on some green and sunned spot within a few 
yards S the establishment The furniture of their huts 
is of the most limited description, and may be said to 
consist of a fixed bed-place, mhn blanket and coverlet, 
a bench and table, and one or two of the simplest uten- 
sils for cooking and containing their food. It is seldom, 
however, tliat any of these articles are used; the bed- 
place almost never, for they prefer sleeping on the fioor 
or in the open air. Their provisions are generally con- 
sumed immediately on thefr being served out At one 
time their allowance of bread and sugar, &c. was distri- 
buted to them only twice a-weedk, but it was so fre- 
quently all ooDBumed within a fr w hours after they 


received It that a daily delivery had to be rosorted to. 
This takes {dace in the morning, when tiie storekeeper 
carefhlly weighs out every ration ; and it is amusing to 
hear him crying out such names as Htmnibal, Fompey, 
Bonaparte, Cleopatra, Venus, Desdemond, &c. when the 
sable representatives of these weat folks come running 
forward with their little wooden platters, and receive 
their allowance for the day. They are all decently 
clothed, the women in bine serge gowns, and the men 
in coarse gray jackets and trousers. Strange to say, 
although the proportion of the .sexes is about equal, 
and many of imm young «,nd robust, and united in 
matrimony, not a single bifth has taken place among 
these exii^ aborigines for several ^cars. There were 
•niy two children when I was there, the uffingest four 
years old. From these facts, and thcii^radually de- 
creasing numbers, a few yey^^j^igasqfeavitness the extinc- 
tion of this last of theirtace — u race who but lately 
roaiftcd in freedom and joy, the lordly savages 
hills and dales of Van Diemen's Land. 

Although comfort and contentment appeared to reign ' 
throughout this obscure and isolated settlement, and 'j 
the poor exiles were respectably clothed and healthy-#'' 
looking, yet there seemed to be an air of melanclioJy j j 
depression hanging around everything I saw. ! | 

After receiving much attention and kindness from || 
the superintendent and his lady, and visiting everything • 
worthy of inspection, I departed to return to Uie ;; 
schooner. 1 was, on the whole, more interested than > | 
pleased with the condition of these unfortunate abori- | 
gitics ; if tliere was much to admire in the treatment i | 
they received, there was also much to pity, and some- 1 1 
thing to condemn. It must be confessed that crudl 
necessity required that these rude and ignorant savages 
should be placed pnder some control ; but their lot is 
now BO degraded and humiliating, so totally opposed to, 
and destructive of, aMb^hair natural feelings and habits, 
that I am sure no rcfiec&g mind that considers their 
past and present stater hut must admit that the 
oppressor's yoke has fallen heavil}* upon them, and that 
they are a doomed and uiihapp^^ race, and fate;^^felrl 
to be numbered with those tribes who have lived and 
passed awa}'. 

On arriving on board the vessel destined to take us 
back, I found all the Isabella’s passengers and crew 
asBcinbled on the deck. The anclior was immediately 
weighed, and on the third day afterwards we entered 
Fort Phillip bay. On tlic fourteenth day after my de- 
parture for England, I again landed in Melbourne, and 
surprised my many kind friends there by my unexpected 
return amongst them. J. B. 


Cl^IOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Thb number of portraits of King Charles I. by Vandyke is 
very great, and the stemest republican must admit tlia^iu 
a pictorial point of view, the artist couM not have hinl a 
finer Bubfect. Tliough eminently hand^-omo, the king^ 
destiny seemed written on his forehead: his face was a 
* title-leaf that clearly foretold the natiiro of the * tra^pc 
volume' which Time was to open. So iialpable was tins, 
,evon in Charles's lifetime, that when Bernini the sculptor 
'ived the picture now hanging iu one of the apartments 
^ .Vindsor, in which two profiles and the full face of the 
monaroh are represented, for the purpose of making a bust, 
he was so impressed with the mournful countenance, that 
he prophesi^ the unhapp; end of tlio original. These por- 
trmts are now the omameuts of all the i^^rcat galleries in Eu- 
rope. There is a fni-length in armour at 8t Petersburg, that 
was formerly in Sir Robert Walpole’s ooUoction at Hough- 
ton, and had previously belon^d to the notorious Lord 
Wharton, whom Swift lashed under the name of Yeires. 
By mistake, both gauntlets are drawn for the r^ht hand. 
When this picture was in Lord Wharton’s IMUBMpn, old 
Jacob Tonson, the bibUopole, who had i I'liiiiiiTrrijnWlnrtirih i 
lags, found fault witliut on this aoeomit LadJ Wharton 
with wittyfrudeness replied, that one man might mave two 
right bands as well as another two kfr^egs. ' Thijmblable 
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Ulr Tonsoik* as Dr Johnson styles him, nsed to speak of the 
L authors whose books he published os * emip^t hands,* a 
phrase that tickled Lord Byron exceedingly. Pope men- 
tions him in his * Farewell to London and he is the sub- 
Jeet of a triplet, that dropped from the pen of Dryden in a 
moment of irritation, where he is not so favourably aUnded 
to. Tonson declinod to give the poet what the latter re- 
quired ibr his translation of Virgu; Dryden scribbled the 
mllowii^ linos on a slip of paper, which he sent the pub- 
lisher, with an insinuation tliat he who wrote tliem could 
writo more. The threat had tho desired effect, and tlio 
money was paid. 

IVith leering look.^buU-iaoed, and frAlcd fair. 

With two l(rft legs, and 2iidas*coloured hair. 

And frowsy pous that taint tho ambient air— • 

Edward ii^irfax, the translator of Tasso’s Jerusalem 

S waa tlsijirother of tho celebrated parliamentarian 
Thomas ^igrdFairihx. A new edition of tliis 
ion has rcccmiy^insa^^inted, and althongli un- 
foith fiil in many passages, where Fairfax haf taken the 
l!:f^.rtifiable liberty of expanding tho * original, under 
tho pretence of improving, it is tho best version of the 
Italian epio wo havo. The versification is rich and mo- 
V lodioua; King James read it with admiration; and it 
IjNMilaoed the prison hours of his unfortiuiate son. Wal- 
ler Miknowlcaged that tho smoothness of his own verse 
was oeplod from h'nirfax, whilst Dryden ranks him along 
with Spenser. Fairfax was so p<j\vorfa]ly iniiucncod by 
the superstitions of his ago, that ho prosecuted some old 
women for the crime of witchcraft, believing tliat bis 
own children had fallen under their malign spells. They 
were acquitted, however, little to the satisfaction of the 
proBOoutor, sinoo ho left iieliind him a manuscript, never 
yet printed, entitled * Do^monologia : a discourse touching 
witchcraft, as it was acted in the family of Mr Edward 
Fairfhx of Fuyistone, in the county of York, in the year 
16‘21.* He also wrote some eclogues, which his son do- 
ddered were so loanied, that no one li^t himself could cx- 
Idain the allusions in them. They have not been printed; 
and indeed that would bo a tisclcq'i^oceoding, unless we 
had tho interpretation, which hr ^..lon'c could furnish. This 
reminds us of a ixissago in Cl'obon's Doolino and Fall, 
where, after mentioning three Roman emperors in peri- 
ptostio terms, he ))laces their names in a note for the edi- 
ncatiOM of the reader. A French nobleman, whose hand- 
^itinji[ had not the gift of legibility to a remarkable extent, 
in writing to another man of rank, fonvarded also a copy 
of his letter, and explained the reason thus—* Ont of re- 
spect, my lord, I have written to you with niy own hand, 
but to &cilitato your perusal, 1 send a transcript of my 
letter.* 

It was counted unlucky, and with supcrstilious pcoplo 
tho notion still survives, to give to another anytliing with a 
point or an edge. Milton, in his * Astrologaster,’ observes 
that * it is naught for any man to give a pair of knives to 
his sweetheart, for fcarc that it cuts away all love between 
tliem.* Thus Ghiy, in one of his pastoral^ 

But wo Is me I such pre^ts luckless prove 
For knives, they tell me, always sever lovcc' 


There are some pteasing verses addressed by Samuel 
Taylor, footer of Merchant Tailors* scbool, to his wife, on 
pcesenttng her with a knife fourteen years after theu^^mar- 
ria 0 B, whfeh begins thus— 

A knife, my dear, ents love, they say ; 

Mere modich love perhaps it may. 

Qfose idso says that it is of unfortunate omen to give a 

kdUb, soisson, raaor, or any sharp or cutting instrument to . 

enc^a nisiieBs or friend, aa they are apt to cut love and/^bich he says pleasure is 
Msadrii^ To avoid the ill effeotsof this, it wasneoessariA i 
to giive in letam a pin, a fSuthing, or some trifling reoonf h 
pense. Lord Byron gave Istdy Blessington a gold pmn 
which he nsoally wore in his breast fbr a keepsake, and we 
afterwards find him requesting her ladnhip by letter to 
return it, and he would present her witn a cham instead, 
as memorials with a point are of less Munate augury.’ 

When Voltaire viritod Conneve^ the Frenchman, whose 
ambition waa aupremaoy, ana whoae Uurels bad bm won 
in the field of Uteratuie, waa aurprised and ahooked to find 
the fday-writer turn a dieaf ear to praise of his works. He 
kfoked^ Um as trifles beneath his notice, and deaifed to 
gentleman Uvinff in easy retirement. This was 
^ntemptible affeotraao, li^tshmingratitode to- 
which hehad raised himiiSA Voltaire 
aocngiMI <|By temai^M, ‘ Had you beenmQnfbrtuiiate as to 


be only a geptleman, I should not have visited yon at all.’ 
Gibbon seems to have had a similar weakness, but it was 
early in life. Ho records in his Journal that tho Ehio do 
Kivemols treated him more os a man of letters than as a 
man of fiishiou. a 

Turning over some mannseripts at the British Museum, 
we met with a letter, of which we give some extracts. It 
is dated December 1, 1589, and an endorsement states that 
tho nameless unfortunate was Sir George Peckham. The 
letter is addressed to Cecil, Lord Burghley. Ixioking at 
tho request contained in the postscript, if seems strange 
that the lines should not only still exist, but ho now per- 
potuated^y printing— lines, to quote the words of Shak- 
speare, . 

Picked from tho wonn-holeB of lonff-vanlshed days^ 

And from the dust of old oUivion rolmd. 

* I have so worn myself out of apparel, as I have no more 
to my back than 1 do wear every day, which are more like 
unto the rags of some rogue than the garments of a gentle- 
man ; and ray poor wife is likewise nnch-liko unto myself. 
Nevertheless, for anything that I do know os yet, they are 
like to bo our Christmas appand. And further, unless I 
can make some shift for to pay for my hali-year*s board at 
Candlemas, the simple bedding, and such other trifles as 1 
have, shall be distrained and taken away ; then may my, 
wife and I both go secik the wide world with a bag and a 
wallet. And therefore I do not make any moan beforo 
such time, as 1 nm driven by extreme necessity.’ Tiio 
writer then states that he had cx]>cctcd, but was unable to 
obtain, asHistunce from Lord Southampton, * for I am the 
nearest kinsman, both )>y father and mother, that his lord- 
ship hath in England, the only issue of my lord, liis grand- 
father’s body excepted, and his lordslpp bcarcth my poor 
goose in his escutcheon. * * Thus referring my- 

self and my present miserable estate unto your lordship’s 
accustomed goodness towards nu^ with these few Latin 
words, Bis dat qiii tcmpcsiivc donat [Tie who gives in good 
time gives twice], 1 do humbly take my leave — 

Your Lordship's poorest Orator, and so bounden. 

1 do nio^t liiinibly beseech your lordship to bum tbis 
letter so soon noiyou havci>erused the same, for I am very 
loath that any other person beside your lordship should son 
the same, craving pardon for not subscribing my name.* 
Was this llumble'petition complied with ? 

The audacious manner in wliich Milton’s Paradise Lost 
was treated hy Dr Bentley, is pretty generally known from 
a paper in D'iRraeli's Curiosities of Literature. Giving the 
reins to his critical sagacity, he conjccturod that the blind 
poet’s amanuensis bad not only ignorantly blundered os to 
words dictated by Milton, but had wilfhlly iiitorpolated 
lines of his own. ■ Proceeding upon tbis gratuitous assump- 
tion, Bentley did not hesitate to alter tho pobm to suit his 
own ideas. His emendations of TToraeo are not founded on 
such an absurd notion as this, and there was more reason 
to^ believe the text corrupt. But even there it has been 
said that many of his alterations go to crop the most deli- 
cate flowers of Iloratian fancy, and shear away tho love- 
locks on which the world has doted. Pope, whose fidends 
opposed Bciiilcy in the memorable controversy as to the 
epistles of Pbalaris, frequently lets fly the arrows of bis 
wit against the presumptuous critic. For iiiBtanee» in the 
Donciad, 


The mighty wboliast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled MUton's Mralaa 

Observe wliat different ideas the same fret wdll excite in 
diSbrent minds. Every one knows the lines of Boms, in 
asure is 

—like tho snonfrll in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever. * " 

Wimam Cartwright (bom 1611, died 1643), in a poem 
entitled Love's Darts, asks and answers the qqcstlon-^ ... 

Where is the Isavned wretch that knows 
What am those darts the veiled god throve? 

Fond that I am to esk ! Whoe'er 
Bid yet see ftiOnsbt ? or silence hear ? 

Bate from tho search of human eye 
Those arrows (as their wn 3 >s ore) fly. 

The flight of aagele part 
Hot air with,#) much oit. 

And raoMT, fr streuim, wo may 
Say, IduOerM than then. 

How diffimA is the applioatkni of the some incident by 





mmsumu jqitbxal. 
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the two poete. In one it ii used to point n morpl, in the 
other to adorn a tale. 

If the honour of authorship be denied CSiavles L, there is 
^od reason to believe tliat no onoo at least dipped his pea 
in a oritlo'S inkstnud ; aiul a9 the oironmstanoe showed a 
favonrable trait in his ^laracter, it is worth repeatinji;. 
A plav of Massenger, called the King and the Subject, was 
submitted to hie mi^esty before it went to the licenser. 
Sir Henry Herbert, who then held that office, records this 
anecdote : — * At Qreenwich this 4th day of June (1638), Mr 
W. Murray gave mo power from the ung to allow of the 
King and the Snbject, and tould mee he would warrant it. 

a 

** Monies ! Well raise supplies whnt vray we please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
Well mulot you os we think flt. The Cvsors 
In Rome wore wise, acknowledging no laws 
But what thoir swords did ratify," &c. 

* This is a piece taken out of Philip Masaenger’s play*, and 
entered here for ever to bo remembered by my son, and 
those that cast their eyes on it, in honour of King Charles 
my master, who, readinge over the play at Newmarket, set 
his marke upon the place with his ownehandc, and in these 
words, “ Tins is too insolent, and to be changed.’* Note 
that the poet makes it the sxjcocIi a king — Don Pedro 
of Spayne — and spoken to his subjects.’ The play is now 
lost. 

It seems that cwcnc or quen (the original of our queen) 
was used as a term of equality, applied indifferently to 
either sex. In the Norman chronicle, tlie historian speaks 
of the duke and his quens, meaning j^'ers. A eolleotion of 
verses written by Charles of Antou and his cotirtiers is 
mentioned in a book of the thirteenth century as the songs 
of the quens of Anjou. A poem of the twelfth century, in 
detailing the wai^rries of the French provinces, says, 
m 

And tliu quens of Thibaiit 
*■ Champugno and piuMavant* cry. 

Olio of tlio victims of the s;iiiguinary Kobcsplcrro was*| 
Rouohcr the poet. The ilay ])revYous to his death he sat i 
for his portrait, which he sent to his family with the fuUow- 
ing beautiful lines in Frcnidi : — 

Loved objects ! ccaso to wnnch r when you trace 
The melancholy air that clouds n»y futv ; 

Ah ! while tho painier'H skill this iniaqe drew. 

They reared fho scaffold, and I thought of you. 


.Tohn Hey wood, the playwright and cpigr.*iniinatist, was 
patronised by Henry Vtll. and Elizabeth. Wliat tho Fairy 
Queen, savs IVarton, could not proeuro for ISpenscr from 
tho penurious Klizabeth and her precise ministers, Ucy^ 
v/ood gained by puns and conceits. Tlic^object of one of 
his books, ass disclosed by the tit1e-pag(*, is •.iiigiilar — * A 
Dialogue, containing in etiect the nuiiibor of .'ill the IVoverbs 
ill tho English tongue oompnet in a matter concerning two 
marriages.’ Wlicn the Alarquis of Winohestor, lord high 
treasurer, was pmsented with a copy of this book by the 
author, he inquired wliat it contained, and being answered, 
all the proverbs in English, replied, ‘ What ! all ? No, no : 
Bate me an ace, quoih BoUon^ form of speech once in vogue. 
By my faith, said Hey wood, that is not in. Jt happened 
tliat tho Marquis casually uttered the only proverb not in 
the book. Camden mentions on interview of ilcywood 
with Queen Mary, at which her mi^iesty inquired what 
wind him to court. He ausweted * Two, specially ; 
tho one to scq yoiir mi^iesty.’ * Wo thank you for that,’ said 
the queen ; * but I pray you what is tho other ?' * That your 
grace,’ said he, * miglit see me.’ The curious work on pro* 
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WASTING POW«a OF yiFBM. .3 

The rivers which flow in the vaUeye of the CordiUerM 
ought rather to be called mountain torrents. Their ii|eli- 
nation is very great, and their water t&a coknir of Md. 
Tho roar which tho Maypn made as it rushed over the great 
roanded fragments, was like that of the sea. Amidst the 
din of rushing waters, the noise from the stones as they 
rattled one over another was most distinctly audible even 
from a distance. This rattling noise, night and day, taay 
be board along the whole oonme of the torrent. The sound 
Btioke eloqucntlv to the geologut : the thousends 'Slid 
thousands of stones which^ stnaing against each othe^ 
made the one dull uniform sound, were aU hurrying in one 
direction. It was like thinking on thuo, where the mkiuie 
that now glides past is irrecoverable. 1^ w^R with these 
stones: the ocean is their eternity; and enro note of that 
wild music told of one more step towaras their destiny. 

It is not possible for the mjf»:!^\(7^Wqfrehend, except by a 
slow proceM, any effect wl^h is producul by a cause whieh . 
is ibpeated so often, that tho multipliCT itself cenVi.lieaC'^i 
idea not moro definite than the savage implies when ha ' ' 
points to the hairs of his liead. As often as I have seen i , 
beds of mud, sand, and shingle accumulated to the thick- A; 
ness of many thousand feet, 1 htivo felt inclined to exdalB^ { 
that causes, such as the present rivers and the pre e eH fc 
beaches, could never have ground down and produced tttdh 
an oftoct. But, on the other hand, when listening to the 
rattling noise of these torrents, and calling to mind that 
whole races of animals h.avc passed away from the fiice of 
the earth, and that during this whole period, night and dey, 
these stones have gone rnttliiig onwards in their conrae, I 
have thought to myself, can any mountains, any continent, 
w ithst:md such w’aste ? — Darwin's Journal, 

STRKXUTn OF TUE IIU31AK FRAME. 

Due of tlie most remarkable and inexplicable experi- 
ments relative to i1^ strength of the human frame isi, that 
ill which a heavy nfan is niised witii the greatest facility 
when he is lifted up imstant that his own lungs and 
those of the pei‘oon8'’wu^aiBe him arc infUitcd with ais. 
Ilic heaviest person in^he party lies down upon two 
chairs, his legs being supported by the one and liis back 
by the other. Four persons, one at each leg .*iud ^ne 
at each shoulder, then try to raise him, and find Mi dnul 
weight fo be very great, fn>in the difficulty they ex]^ 
rience in supporting him. Wlien ho is replaced in the 
chair, each of the four jicrsons takes hold of hki body as 
before, and the person to be lifted gives two signals by 
clapping his hands. At the first signal, he himself and hia 
four lii’tcrs begin to draw a long full breath, and when tho 
iiih.a1ation is comiilctcd, or the lungs filled, the second 
signal is given for raising the person from the chair. To 
his own 6uri)risc and that of his bearers, he rises with tho 
greatest facility, .’is if ho were no heavier than a feather. 
Sometimes, wlicfi ono of the b' oxers perfomia his part ill, 
by making the inhaling out of time, the part of the body 
which he tries to r.'iise iialeft behind. The experiment 
was perfotoned at Venice by sustaining the hoa/neat man 
of the party on tho points of the forefingers of six persona. 

It ia asserted that tlie expcriuient will not aaooeed if the 
person to be lifted is placed uixin a board, and the strength 
of tho individuals applied to the board. — Abridffeit/rotnlSir 
D, OrewBter''s Natural Magic, 

» PAL3I SUttAR. 

This sugflr— a considerable quantity of which 
rooently imported — ^belongs to tho class of white o» 


verbs la in rhyme, and oontains many sayings that arc noy^ sugars. It »yeUowiBh>whitc,and has the texture and 
forgotten, as well os allusions to supcistitions still remai^\pf reined oano sugar. Subjoined is a notice of tka origin 
ing. Thus he says— ^ ‘ - . • 

I suppose that day her ears might well glow. 

For all the town talked of her, higU* and low? 


: ^\^d manufiicturo, fumiahed by the surgeon of the impofti- 
etoff vessel to Dr Pereira, by whom apeoimena weto laid 


Tilts alludes to the notion stiU eommon in many places, 
that a man’s cars burn when others ore talking of liim. 
* What fire is in my ears !* cxoIiuiqib Beatolco lit Much Ado 
about Nothing. And Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar 
Errors, says, ' When our check burns, or ear tingles, we 
usually say somebody is talking of us— a conceit of great 
antiquity, and ranked among superstitious opinions by 
Pliny. He«upi)oses it to have moeeded from the notion 
of a signifying genius, or unive^ Msreary, that conducted 
sounds to tb^ 'distant subjeoti^ and taught to hear by 

touoV 


biSbre a late meeting of the London Pharmaceutical Society. 
Palm sugar is nianufiictured principally at Cuddalere, or 
the Coromandel coast, by some French merchants of l^n- 
dioherry. It is tbtainod by refining the Mary or oruAu 
sugar 1 sed by the poorer olaases in India. Jagory is dlriteic 
coloured than the coarsest Muscovado: is gmuhna or 
moist ; and is packed in mats oa bags miada of pajm leaves. 
It is ohiefly brought from the island o£ Cqym by Uotive 
vessels, and is made by thiekening the * * " 

kinds of palm— principaily the, Fahnyia 
palm, the ]»;.:5er fan dkJiu, i^d the di 
juice is csdiectod duwjig mhhig>l 

in the npi'cr part of the itenji of and a'^kNarda 
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it before lleimentetion tikes pUus^ ThetbidE 
^:^frap thae obtained ia mixed with sand and atone to the 
( f junount of ten or fifteen per cent, to make it more solid, 

" portable, and heavier* TiiUi ja^arj ia refined by disBolviog 
It In water oveTrd^fire, at the aametime mixiD|[ chunam 
nime Itom sea shdls) with it to check fermentation ; after 
uiis it is strained through a filter of animal charcoal, again 
boiled, and strained through cotton ba^ For the purpose 
of clawing, eggs and chunam are used. When the syrup 
la of a proper cpnsiatence, it ia put into wooden or earthen 
coolers, and the molasses allowed to drain off. To whiten 
it as much as possible, rum, or sometimes a fine syrup, is 
poured over the sugar VhUi|t in the coolers ; it is then 
exposed to the sun to dry^ and lastly iwcked in hags 
for exportation. It ie never mixed with cane sugar. The 
migar thus woduced, the writer thinks, will cvcntnally 
supersede thSbi^btained from the cane. It can be manu- 
fkotufod at a lem o< yt, and the palms affording it grow in 
abundance in all |iiTinrnr tlT i fniiiii n in a dry sandy soil, 

; which could yield nothing elseoT value. Tlicy require very 
LJilit^ultivation, merely enough to keep the luxurianlPvc- 
I getation from springing up into a jungle around them, and 
' to remove the numerous parasitical plants from their stems. 
if Ot course the sugar will improve in quality when more cx- 
^pericnce has been gained in the way of manufacturing it. 
The quantity produced last year was upwards of six thou- 
sand tons. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FINGER-NAILS. 

According to Eiiropi'an fashion, they should bo of an 
oval figure, 'transparent, without specks or ridges of any 
kind i the semilunar fold, or white lialf-eirclo, should be 
I ftilly developed, and the pellicle, or cuticle whioh forms 
the configuration around the root of the .nail, thin and 
well-defined, and, when properly arranged, should repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the shape of a half-filbert. The 
proper arrangement of the nails is to cut them of an oval 
sliape, corresponding with the form qf the fingers ; they 
should not be allowed to grow too long, as it is difficult to 
keep them clean ;'nor too short, pa ** it allows the ends of 
the fingers to become flatten enlarged, by being 
pressed upwards against the nai|i, and gives them a (Junisy 
appearance. The epidermis which foniis the semicircle 
around, and adheres to the nail, rctpiirrs particular atten- 
tibn, flk'it is frequently dragged on with its growth, draw- 
ing the skin below the nail so tense os to cause it to crack 
and separate into what are c/illed agnails. Tliis is easily 
remedied by oarcftilly separating the skin from the nail 
by a blunt, half-round instrument. Many persons are in 
the habit of continually cutting this pellicle, in conse- 
quence of which it becomes exceedingly irregular, and 
often imoriouH to the growth of the nail. They also 
frequently pick under tlie nails with a pin, penknife, or 
I the point of sharp scissors, with the intention of keejiing 
them clean, bv doing which they often loosen them, and 
occasion considerable injury. The nails should be cleansed 
with a brush not too bard, and the semicircular skin 
should not bo out away, but only loosened, without touch- 
ing tho quick, the fingers being afterwards dipped in tepid 
water, and the skin pushed back with a towel. Tins 
method, which should be practised daily, will kcqi the 
nails of a proper shape, prevent agnails, and the iielliclc 
from thibki^ng or becoming rugged. When tho naiir. are 
natfinlly rugged, or ill-formed, the longitudinal ridges or 
fibres should be scraped and rubbed with lemqn, after- 
ward rinsed in water, and well dried with the |owcl ; but 
if the nails are very tlmi, no benefit will be derived by 
scraping ; on tho contrary, it might cause them to split. 
If the nad grow more to one side than the other, they . 
should be cut in such a manner as to moke thd point com^ ' 
as near os possible in the centre of the end of the fingcii i 
•^Jhirhchet.- ^ I 

JUVENILE SAGACITV. 

He who is wise enough in youth to take the advice of his 
seniors, unites the vivacity and enterprise %f early, with the 
wisdom snd mvity of latter life ; and what can you lose 
by at least asking their opinion, who can have no abstract 
^easore in misleading you ; knd who ean, if they please, 
ftoish you with a chart of that ocean, to many unemlorod, 
bnt ov yw hteh they have passed, while thousands have 
peiMniQTeib for want of that wisdm they are willing to 
oomuflUe to you? The aoidedb fabled part of Ihis 
hi^ry of Phailtoh, who vainly attempted to 
gitld»%p dioriot ^Apollo. The world is too much for 

I 1 ! . 


Juvenile sagacity, and he mnst have become nay-headed 
who is wise enongh to walk in and out amidst the ma- 
chinery of nature and the subtleties of human lifb, without 
being eitW oruehed by the^one or duped by the other. — 
Andrews, t 


THE GARDEN IN THE CHURCHYARD. 
Would you know where Is my garden?— Where the chuxeh-toti’er 
gray and lone 

Casts a shads o'er nameless hillock and white monumental stono— 
Where thoifet fresh mould is lying over one, young, good, and fair, 
Bring 1 flowers of waning summer, and I make my garden there. 
Not to mourn abovo the sleeper, for in life 1 knew her not— 

Yet a strange and mingled fooling makes this grave a hallowed 
spot. 

There 1 bring my worldly sorrows— in that stillness does it seem, 
That tho burthen of them fallcth from my spirit like a dream. 

And my vain heart’s restless beating, with its earthly hope and 
fear. 

Ceases, hushed by the romembranoo of tho heart that moulders 
here. 

Blue aud quiet shines the heaven where is now the spirit's rest ; 
Here is laid the cast-off j^nneut that encumbered and opprest. 

In this place nil worldly feelings slumber, but the mental eye 
Strives to pierce the veil that hideth from us immortality ; 

WiiUe the soul its pinions tricth, and, sustained by earnest faith. 
Soars unto tho land of glory, whose dark ontranco-gntc Is Death. 
There the spirit's ardent longings for the beautiful and good, 

Tliat on earth ne'er meet fulfilment, arc enjoyed in plenitude; 
There the world-wide love that worketh good for ill to all around, 
Is iincheckcfl by c‘fild repulses, and its fulness knows no bound ; 
There are gained those aspirations which at tkues mmi us gleam, 
'Till that inner life seems ri.‘al, and our outward life a dmam. 

So I mused beside my gnnlen— thoughts not mouniful, and not 
dull; 

On each nnlmown grave beside mo stands an angel beautiful. 
Pointing up from earth to heaven. As wo Journey to our home, 

It is good to liavo such glimpses— shadow's of the life to como. 

D. M. M. 


[ ^ BEAUTY. 

There in eometbing in bcniity, whctlicr it dwells in tho 
limnun fare, in the pencilled leaves of flowers, the sparkling; 
Biirfaeo of a fountain, or that aspect which genius breatlfca 
over its statue, that makes us moiim its ruin. I should not 
envy that man his feelings who could see a leaf wither or a 
flower full without some sentiment of regret. This tender 
interest in tlic U'^auty and frailty of things around us, is 
only a slight tribute of becoming grief and liflection ; for 
nature in our adversities never deserts ns. She even comes 
more nearly to ns in our sorrows, and, leading us away from 
the paths of disappointment and pain into her soothing 
rc'ccsses, allays the anguish of our bleeding hearts, binds 
up the wounds that have been inflicted, whispers the meek 
pledges of a better hope, and, in harmony with a spirit of 
still holier birth, points to that home where decay and 
death can never come. — Cotistanliuoplc, 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Let not any one say he cannot govern his passions, nor 
hinder them from breaking out and carrying him into ac- 
tion ; for what he can do before a prince or a great man, 
ho emi do alone, or in tho presence of God if he will. — 
Loche, 

BIFFTCULTIEB. 

I# Whata76r difficulties yon have to encounter, be not per- 
pplexod, but think only what is right to do in the sight of 
Kim w'lioseeth all tilings, and bear without repining tho 
result . — The OrigmaL 

NOTHINO LOST. 

It is well said that nothing is lost Tho drop of water 
which is spilt, tliE fragment of paper which is burnt, tho 
plant that rots on the ground, all that perishes and is for- 
gotten, equally seeks the atmosphere, and aU is there pre- 
served, and thence daily returned for use.— JI/acuifAbcA 
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M. LECLAIRE OP PARIS. 

At the present time, ivhon the ‘claims of labour* are 
occupying so much of public attention, and when all 
’ sorts of bchemcs for ameliorating the condition of the 
working-classes arc so eagerly reaeived and discusbed, 
it gives one pleasure to find the enthusiasm beginning 
to concentrate itself in plans promising practical be- 
nefit. One of these plans contemplates the extension 
of a partnership principle into fields of labour where it 
has not hitherto been known. ‘ In some form of this 
policy,* says the writer of a recent article in one of our 
most infiuential periodicals, • we see the only, or the 
most practicable , means of harmonising the rights of 
industrjsand those of property, of making the emplo 3 *cr 8 
the real chiefs of the people, leading and guidinf^ them 
in a work in which they also are interestc'd — a work of 
co-operation, not of mere hiring or service. * 

As hinted, this plan, or at least the idea of it, is not 
new. It is acted on iu some mercantile houses, where 
it has been found advisable to remunerate subordinates 
occupying situations of peculiar tri^st, not by a fixed 
salary, but by a per centage on the returns.* A trace 
of the same system is visible in the custom, which has 
pMvailed from time immemorial in the sheep-districts 
of Scotland, of allowing the shepherd to feed a few 
sheep of his own in the same pasture with those of his 
master. It ifl also not unusual in our country for con- 
tractors engaged in tlie making of drains .md building 
of field walls to allow the workmen a share of the profits, 
in order to induce them to complete tlie work in the 
shortest possible time. Reaping is often (‘oiiducted on 
a similar principle. The gmid agriculture observable 
in the small farms of Lombardy and Tuscany is attri- 
. buted by some to the circumstance, that there landlords 
I and tenants are connected by a bond of partnership as 
masters and men; the landlord supplying the stock, 
and receiving in return half the pi^uce, while the 
tenant gets the other half as the wages of his labour. 

The application of the system, however, amongst men 
engaged in arts and man^actures, must be considered 
as a wr^ty. So far as we are aware, the individual^tc 
whom the honour is due of having been thc;,fir8t 1^ 

I make the experiment in a workshop, is M. LeclairaK^ 
master house-painter in Fails. M. Leclaire eigiploys on 
an average two hundred workmen. These he pays in 
the usual manner by fixed salaries or weekly wages ; he 
assigns also to himself a fixed allowance, proportionate 
to his rank and duty as the head of die concern. At 
the end of the year, when the accounts are made up, 
the Burplas profits of the establishment are divid^ 
among all^oonnected with it— master, foremen, jour- 
neymen, and apprentices— in the ratio of their fixed 
allowances. The details of the experiment for the 
year 1842 have been mode publie hy 21 Leclaire in a 


pamphlet,* tlie substance o^ which we propose to lay 
before our readers. 

*4)n commencing business as a moster-painter,* uys 
M. Leclaire, ‘ I at first adopted the same system wmcii 
I saw others practising — a system which consists in 
paying the workman as little as possible, and in dis- 
missing him frequently for the smallest fault.* Finding^ 
that this system of low wages and harsh treatment pro- 
duced a result directly contrary to what he wished, he 
speedily changed it ; and with a view to introduce 
stability into his establishment, he began to pay bis 
workmen at a more libeml rate. The good effects of 
this plan soon became evident; a body of excellent 
ivorkmeii attached themselves to his service, and would 
not quit it for any other; the work was more dili- 
gently done, and the profits of the establishment 
were increased. Having thus succeeded in produc- 
itig some sort of stability in the arrangements of 
his establishment, I*^,^claire expected, he says, to 
enjoy greater peace m mind. In this, however, he 
was disappointed. So l^ng as he was able to superin- 
tend everything himself, from the general concerns 
of his business down to its minutest details, he^id en- 
joy a certain satisfaction ; but from the moment that, 
owing to the increase of his business, he found that 
he could be nothing more than the centre from which 
oriltrs were issued, and to which reports were brought 
in, then, lie says, notwithstanding the stability which 
he had introduced into his establishment, and not- 
withstanding the attachment and zeal of many of hia 
workmen, his former anxiety and discomfort returned 
upon him. Being, however, as is evident from the 
pamphlet before us, a peiyon of strong deterroinatiou dT 
purpose, im well as of a keen feeling for order and regu- 
larity, ho set himself resolutely to the task of devising 
some mode of management which might prove more 
sati^ctory. In tho^course of his Inquiries Ibr this end, 
he was led to overhaul the whole house-painting trade, 
in whicl^he discovered much that he disapproved of ; 
and in 1841, he published a pamphlet advocating certain 
reforms. This, however, was merely preliminary to the 
more important change in his own arrangements witti 
his men. 

A * Under the present system,* says he, in his pamphlet 
of 1842, * a master tradesman has to endure not oiil|y 
the disquiet arising from bad debts and the failure of 
persons he may be connected with in business— losses 
from these caAtes, espedally from the latter, ana 
always trifiiiig when the tradesman is posieiaed'of 
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WOltoeti are constantly coBwiring to rain those from he equitably proportioned, as they in most cases aze^ 
irlioiii they derive thefr livmin«^«4wi » rri.« i.u« »i.» ka • 


proposes is introduced wish some explanations. 


. Tlie remedy he the division of the profits must also be equitable.* 


* If such a plan weye adopted,* says M. Ifedaire, * the 


painting, as in other trades, the price of labour is losses of time would vanish almost to nothing, for the 
determinedly the expanses incurred, these expenses indolent and lazy workman would be ashamed to stand 
ere of varionlP^inds, such as the rent of premis^ the with his arms crossed in the presence of an active and 
patent, the equthment o( tools, the materials in the laborious companion. The general emulation wliich 
wer^onse^ the circulating capital neoessaiy for the pay- must result from such a division of profits would per- 


it of wages, the Idle expenses, the hirin^^and main- 
ince of^^Tehieles and horses, the time lost' even in- 


mit labour to be brought to a better market, and cause 
work to be better done. By removing numy suhiects 


voluntarily, and, finally, the profit which the master of vexation, it would prevent much disoraer ; it would 
conceives he ought to have. But this profit, which in put it in the power, .of an economical map to lay up 


cpafaitiog depends in general upon the workmanship, is some little tiling for the wants of his old age; it mould 
•0 variable, that it often happens that the master, in act as a check, on the other hand, upon the adventurous 
spite of all his pains, reaches at the end of the year tradesman of too ardent and fliuhty an imagination, 
nothing more than an even balance, if indeed he does preventing him from rashly ummrtcdring all kinds of 
not find himself sometimes a loser, in consequence of jobswithoutcalculating what might be the consequence; 
miscellaneous wastages which he cotdd not guard gainst it would enable meritorious individuals to rise to the 
himsdf^ and which no workman has any interest in pre- more profitable situations within their reach ;t and finally. 


venting. Accordingly, if tlie journeyman were sure of by compelling roasters to be orderly and systematio in 
constant employment^ his position would in some re- tlieir business, it would render them xnore prudent, and 
specti he pmre enviable than that of the master, because reduce the number of failures.* ^ « 

he is usum of a certain amount of day’s wages, which Such, described for tlie most part in his own words, 
he will get whether he works much or little. He runs is the plan which M. Ledaire has put in practice. The 
no risk, and has no other motive to stimulate him to do *word to our workmen,* which he addresbcd to the two 
his best than his own sense of duty. The master, on nundred persons in his employment on the occasion of 
the other hand, depends gTeatJy»4>n diance for his re- commencing the scheme, and which is also printed in 
turns: his position is one of continual irritation and the pamphlet before us, is really worthy of a * chief of 
aazie^. ' ' industry.* After alluding to hiB recent isolation from 

This would no longer be the case to the same extent them, which he accounts for by the number of prepa- 
if the |g,tere8t8 of the master and those of the workmen rations heOiad to make before ho could fairly put his 
were bound up w^th each other, connected by some bond scheme in iiractice, he thus condudes — * Now, however, 
of mutual security, such as that which would be obtained that all the preparations are terminated, 1 come to 
by the plan of a yearly division of profits. It is not place myself at your head with the same ardour as you 


difficult to fix an equitable basis for such a division, have seen me display in other circumstances ; nay, my 
The workmen, the c&rks, and the other emplo>(’s of ardour and my diligence will henceforth be so much 
an estohlishment, receiving, as at present, a fixed allow- the greater, that 1 shall represent the interests of a 


ance, varying, in amount with their skill, their intelli- greater number, "and be disembarrassed of «that heavy 
genoe, and the nature of their employment, let the burden which constitutes the functions of what is called 
master also allow himself a fixed salary proportioned a ntaster — a position so envied, but which in general 
to hu importance as the head and director of the estab- docs not procure to its occupier passing enjoyment any 
lishment ; then, at the end of the year, let the surplus more than real happiness.* 

profits be shored among all the members of the estab- In connexion with his scheme, M. Ledaire laid down a 
lishment in the ratio of the fixed allowanaes which series of regulations for his ostablishroent, in addition to 
they respeetivdy eiqoy. Thus, supposing the husinevi those of a general nature which liad been in force before, 
of an establishment to amount to the sura of L.4200 The following are the most important particulars in 


amount to LbdOOO ; and ftirther, that the pay of* all the undetermined ; it was to depend entirely on the opinion 
em^iydB of the estabtishment, master induded, amounts of the master. On first reamng this r^^ulatiou, we di^ 
tom same oum of L.fiOOO, then the total expenses of not understand it to mean that IkL X^Mlaire was to be 


tte^year will be L.4000, and the surplus profits will 
be L.200. Now, of this sum of L.200, each member of 
the establiibment ought to receive as his share exactlw 
the came ^portion as ha seodved of the larger sum* 


1 liberty to admit part of his workmen to the benefits 
£ the p|pn and exdude the rest, but tiiat he 

iione was to decide what number of hands tiie cstablish- 
oent required, and to have the power ef 


of £.2000, wmdi constituted the fiross amount of the dismissing, like masters undw tiie present aystem ; we 
wages-expensto of the establishment. Thus, if a work- find, however, that he did retain the right m deddmg 
manKoeivesL.40of wages in the year, making a fiftieth which and what number of his workmen should be 

part of the total wagea-ezpenses of ilir establishment, c 

hiashmof the profits will be Ii.4, or a fiftieth partof *M.Lsolsiramigiiestatto|msrietydd0diiogiW8oiiistoinglto^ 


S oothe total wages-expenses, will receive as his t it in 
dMw mwfita I1.6 ; that is, something more than- own were 
of the wbde profits. An apjwen- 

mg as his share of the profits. Or masto; 


iaase of workmen, 
t If In the house-pslntiag tmds. SSfS ledaiw, the flne- 
men were to lip cbOBSB.by tb* wilea m qssapsnionfi; the eeleo- 
tion would In gensssl to totter Chiui Ujis at present, and aoeen to 
the moia ad nart sgeo n ssltuatieaswiwdd to open to workmen whohe 
euperiofity and InklUgeiies often nssaln long unknowa to the 






admitted to, the hentAti of oofmriaipe^p--^ | 

tfon whioh pertiapB waa more neoeaetty m a mt 
periment ihan.it would be' If the plan were geiHetaBj 
adopted. Still,' it appeua that the great mfQorify m 
M. Ledalre^e workmen, if not erentually the wh^ue of 
them, enjoyed the henefthi '6f the plan) and* that the 
purpoae ci an order of toerit among hie workmen waa 
aerved rather by another derice, which oonaiated in the 
aeleotion of abont aixty of hia beat workmen, whom he 
conatitdted. into the itoyaic, or kernel of hia eetabliah- 
ment, letaihed eten when work waa acarce, and enjoy- 
ing other adrantagea. Beaidea the liberty of nominating 
the workmen who ahould belong to the nojfau^ Id. Le- 
claire retained all the other righta of a maater. He 
waa to bare the aole charge of the buaineaa, the aole 
right of condading bargainac of purchasing materials, 
of fixing the. rate of wages, of contributing, as occasion 
required, to public charities, &c. 

When a woijcman waa admitted to the benefits of the 
plan of partition, he was to be furnished with acheck-book, 
in which was to be entered every pay day the amount of 
wageshe received : the ^neral rate of pay of journeymen 
in M. Ledaire’a establishment being four franca a-day 
(about a pound a-week) in Rummer, and three francs a- 
day (about fifteen shillings a-week) in winter. These 
sums were also to be entered under each workman’s 
name in a general ledger, and, as already described, they 
were to constitute the bajsis of the division of profits at 
the end of the year. ‘ 

At 4hat period,, the books were to be made up in 
the following manner : — First, all the general expenses 
of the establishment were to be added together, ctmsist- 
ing of the following items : the expenses incurred in 
making the necessary arrangements for tiie excemtion of 
the new scheme ; the rent of premises, taxes, insurance, 
Ac. ; the purchase of materials ; the interest %t ttie rate 
of five per cent, of the capital employed, whether cMinsist- 
ing of the materials in the warehouse or of tlic money 
spent in the payment of wages, Ac. ; the losses arising 
from failures, bad debts, and such like. All tfiese were 
to be added together under the liead of general expenses. 
Then, distinct from these, were to be added up all the 
wages-expenses of the establishment, consistiiigof all tiie 
sums marked in the 'Check-books of the workmen and 
other employes, and in the house ledger, and including 
uiso the sum of 6000 francs (L.240), being the amount of 
salary which fil. Lcolairc allowed himself as head of the 
coneem. After deducting tlicse two sums — ^the funeral 
expenses and the wages-expenses — whatever remained in 
the treasury was to be accounted the surplus profits, and, 
as such, was to be distributed among the various mem- 
bers the establishment, each being entitled to the same 
proporiion of thes^ surplus profits as he liad received of 
the total wagec-mmnses. The division for the first year 
was not to he made aU at once, but in two instalments) 
the first to take place on January 1643, the second not 
till July .following. Should ft turn out, contrary to ex- 
pectafioDf'that at the end of the year there should be no 
Bu^usjmflt, M. Leclaire engaged on hia own responsi- 
bility to award to his workmen the following sums by 
way ofoompensation for their disappointment . — ^for six 
months* laoqnr > from ^he date of* admission, 25 francs 
(one pound); for nine months, 40 francs (thirty-twr 
shiliings) ; for a whole year, 60 francs (two ix>unds> 
Workmen also whom M. Xedlaire should see-^ to dis- 
charge in the conme of the year, for misconduct or for 
bad workmananip, were to be entitled to compensation 
at the same rate for the loss of their shore of the ixMwible 
profits at the jsnd of the year ; that isf to 25 franca if 
they had wtought riz montha,^ 40 frolics if they had 
wrought pihb monAts, and 60 francs if they had wrought 
a whole year* 0^ if, during the year, IL Leclaire ahould 
find it lleeeaB|uy,' earing to the misqonduct of his work- 
men, tOhihaK 'with/tHto or moreof tiiem, br even with the 
whole number, he Wae to. hbAtliherty to do so, oii eon- 
ditign always tlmt )ie nm ahove to 

their disappointment Fmdlly, knowing, to use hia own 
langnage^ ‘how difficult it is to make men comprehend 


thefr ^trae intertdili nleuii^Vaie 

at'the same Ume a code of judicious reiB^ftolai toAM 
conduct of his workmen, both in town Hgji eaimt^,,ip9 


conduct of his workmen, both in town jw 
for the guidance of his foremen In their dealim witA. 
the men of whom th^ had the oversight ^ 
commenced putting his plan into execution, and 
vered vigorously in it throughout the year 1842. Thg 
result was most satisfactoi^ to all CDOcerned., The 
pamphlet does not furnish us with^ list of the suiRfe 
realised by each member of the establishment on the 
occasion of the first division of profit^ bdt. we lea|n 
from another source, that ‘not one his joucni^- 
men who worked as much a# three hundred days ob- 
tained in tl)e year 1842 less than ISC^^ francs (Lii66), 
and V>me considerably more.’ Supposing the regulhc 
wages of eacli of the workmen who obtained! as ^ much 
as L.60 to have been four francs a-day, then bnly 1200* 
francs out of the 1500, or L.48 out of the L.60, eon^ 
sisted of regular wages, and the share of profits aloqe / 
which remained to each at the end of the year 
amounted to 300 francs, or L.12- '-u. surprisingly larjps 
sum, but not more than we can imagine to have hceii 
the result of the increased zeal and industry of tu 
workmen, conscious of what they had at stake. To 
this zeal and industry M. Leclaire .bears ample testi- 
mony in the pamplilet before us. ‘ We avail ourselves 
of the present opportunity.* he says, in reprinting hia 
rules for the year 1843, ‘to express publicly to out 
workmen the satisfaction which we have experienced 
in observing their zeal to conform with our regulations. 
4rhe position in whi^h we have placed 'ourselVea is such 
as to enable us to liave notliing to do with any except 
intelligent and diligent workmen. Ours, therefore, are 
workmen who understand tjiat order, activity, and steadi- 
ness are the sources of the happiness epjoyed in labour. 
Ours are workmen who understand that their time is 
tiicir only marketable commodity, and who w'oumiusb 
to receive a salary which they had not earned.’- 

M. Leclaire also bears testimony to the great improve- 
ment of manners among his workmen which his new 
system of management had directly or indirectly efiboted. 
‘The master has remarked with pleasure,* he says in a note 
to his workmen, ' that not only has the pipe disappeared 
in the workshops, but also tliat the quid is burning 
rarer and rarer : he has also observed with satisfactiou 
that noisy and indecent songs are no longer to be heard 
in the workshops : moreover, that at diet hours, if the 
workmen gather in the street, it is not to amuse them- 
sdves with malicious joke^on the passers-by, nor with 
annoying tlfo weak and feeble. He has remarked, akes 
that his workmen have come to know that friemde are 
not BO common as the name is ; that tlie disgusting talk 
whichtresnlts from too great familiarity with each other 
is banished from his workshops ; and that it is mofe 
customary^for his workmen to converse ateut serious 
and instructive subjects, than to be making jests at each 
other’s expense. He has observed, too, that tbjB pre- 
sence of parties who sometimes visit the worki^ps lOl* 
poses respect, and that the « orkmen conduct lUem.selveS 
,^n su(^ occasions like well-bred persons.* ‘2fo oiiib,' he 
in another port of the pamplilet, ‘ejtcept Such ad 
have had intimate dealings with us, would belibve that 
two hundred workmen can move alxmt alone, and 
almost any superintendence, through the diitoeitt parts 
of Paris, as well ns through the countiy, and that; 
no disorderly action has ever been committed, mit an^ 
com^aict addressed to us; but thati on the coatnhjfJ 
every one in his own department has done thq wo|k le 
was sent upon in such a way as to win as ests^ Sad 
fiattering testiniohics. Such, however, is the ; 

Having tb^s described the intertoting e^^rUnent 
made by U. Xeclmre, we need addUtile .biy way of com- 
ment. Whether the applicatUm htjihe plan, of .so-, 
partnership between master and'men would be as esSy 
in other trades and professions os he foipid it in house- 


■.',v'v V ^ ^ ^ ^ 

; whether, fbt inetance, it eould be mlied to 

j 'igdqiltiiml labonr, can oidy.be ascertained SsoBivdy 
'ly Qirther triala j hot certainly, at first sight, no insur- 
moontaUe difikirity seenks to lie in the Way of the a]^ 
^plioation of the to any kind of em^yment in this 
oonntry, jproTidra the way were cleared by certain ne- 
cessaiy changes in the present laws alhcting partner- 
,ship. Of course, Ihe only motlTe that can induce 
empleyers to adopt &e plan, is a conriction or a hope 
that it will lead to' a greater personal advantage: as 
aidaM, th^ cannot be expected to adopt it merely for 
the sake of their men,* unl^ they find also that it will 
, result in a positive increase of gain, or of satisfaction to 
themselves. In IdpLedaire's case, as we have seen, the 
success oN!^ experiment, both in a pecuniary and a 
moral point m view, ufas decided; and there is no reason 
to oopmnde that, in other cases, with similar energy 
,and i^denoe on the part of the emidoyer, the result 
would be diflferest At all events, it is hardly queslion- 
able that, if any amelioration of an effective kind is to be 
^ade in the condition of the working-classes, it must be 
grounded on some modijicatum or other of the principle of 
, M. liebbure’s experiment There is a universal com- 
plaint that the distance between the upper and the 
lower classes of society is widening. The relation be- 
tween employer and employed, it is said, is now little 
else than the meagre one between two parties, one of 
whom contracts to do so much work, the other to pay 
so much wages ; or, as it has been strikingly expressed, 

* cash payment is now become the universal nexus be- 
tween man and man.* * I give you my work, and no- 
thing more,* says the labourer to his master, * and you 
give me my wages, and nothing more.' It was not so 
formerly. The servant in the feudal times not only did 
his master’s work, but he reveren^ced and obeyed his 
master as a social superior ; the master, on the other* 
hand, not only paid his servant his wages, but he 
cherished and protected him as his dependent and 
social inferior. Now, however, the servant in many 
oases gives his labour without any accompaniment of 
revcrqpoe; and the master, on the other hand, gives 
the wa^ without any accompaniment of protection or 
kindly inteiest |n his servant’s general welfare. 

This is the complaint universally made by benevolent 
persons who take an interest in the condition of the 
working-classes, and there is no doubt that it is but too 
well founded. It is absurd, however, to expect the 
relation between landlord and tenant, between master 
and workman, to be the same in the present age — 
when the labemrer for a few shillings can be carried 
by railway fifty or eighty miles in search of work — 
as it was three hundi^ years ago, when the bit of 
sky under which a man w%i born was the bit under 
, which, as a matter of course, he remained ifsll his life. 
Taking it for granted that * cash payment* is becoming 
univeiwly ,* the pexus* between employer and em- 
ployed, and that it is impossible to prevent its becoming 
■non, our study ought to be to organise labour id such 
away that this * nexus’ of cash payment may no longer 
be a sordid one, but that even under a system in which 
work and wages are the sole equivalents of each other, 
we may secure all that is generous and desirable in the 
Interooume between the upper and the lower classes of 
society. Instead of trying to resist and thwart the ten-^ 
dencycomidalned oC we ought to try to manage it, ep** 
as it were, to put it in harness. To teach labourers \cf 
toobh their hats to Iheir employers, to advocate short 
houn of labour, to send jrilies to one’s dependents when 
th^ are sick, to join in a game of cricket with the 
working-men tit a village-ill theA are right and 
praisewortl^ ip their way ; but the only really effective 
method of gestaringgood fi^ng between the upper and 
the lower^ciasaes— not the old feudal feeling, but a feeling 
^compridh&sWith Ihe general ipliit of the nineteenth 
cenraij^ishy adopting if possible a better organisation 
.'of Jilxmr, hy improving ihe ej^teJk aeeordinti to which the 
wogw are exchanged for fAs labowreo^e woHL-^ 
the true ^principle of such an organibation may 


be iitits exact fbrm, we could not undeitfke at present 
to aiy ; but M.'Iieclilre’s^lan seems to be a movement 
towards it, and, as sndh, yre desire to see it receive due 
attention. 


A JOUBNEY TO CAMBRIDGE A HUNDRED 
AND EIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Wx learn, by newspapers of a recent date^ that the 
railway between London and Cambridge having been 
complete the whole distance (57 miles)* is accom- 
plished in a little more than two hours. It hap- 
pened that, while receiving this information, we were 
perusing some extracts from a newspaper of an old date, 
called * The London Spy,* which was published towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, and written by one 
*Ned Ward,’ of witty celebrity. ()ne paper is descrip- 
tive of a journey to ' Cambridge in a stage-coach and 
six, which forced upon us a contrast to the present state 
of tilings at once curious and striking. 

Instead of two hours, a journey to Cambridge was, a 
hundred and fifty ycTars ago, a business of two days! for 
the travellers per stage slept on the road. * I resolved,’ 
says the facetious narrator, * since the season of the year 
proved dry and pleasant, to make a short visit to Cam- 
bridge. In pursuance of this my design, I gave earnest fixr 
a place in the stage-coach ; and the next morning, having 
lined my pockets, and bundled up a sufficient quantity 
of linen to refresh me for the fortnight, I took a hackney 
wheelabout (coach) for expedition s^e to the Green 
Dragon within Bishopsgate, where eur travelling con- 
veniency stood ready to receive me. But by* the time 
I got thither, the country tub-driver began to be im- 
patient ; all the company but iriyself being already come, 
and had taken up their stations in the dirty, lumbering, 
wooden hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco hogs- 
head than*a coach, bellying out like the stern of a Dutch 
fly-boat, and was built more for burthen, and the horses’ 
case, than to commode travellers. The rest of the com- 
pany being most of them pretty burly, had made a shift to 
leave me a nook in the back part of the coach, not much 
wider than n chair for a jointed baby. I nestled and I 
squeezed, and drew in my sides like a fat man going 
through a narrow stile, till with much ado I had wedged 
myself in between the side of the coach and that of a 
bouncing Blowzabella who sat next me. .When I had 
thus by storm,*and a great deal of fatigue, taken my 
place, which, notwithstanding the troublesome coming 
at it, I had before paid for, I sat with patience upon 
I force, crowded up like a great plum in the corner of a 
minced-pie. But before many minutes were spent, our 
brawny and storm-^ten carrion-flogger, whose empty 
noddle was armed against the weather with a leather 
cap as thick as a church bucket, gave a cherrup or two, 
and, with an enlivening slash, away scoured the half- 
dozen bony hacks in a body.’ Thq travellers stopped 
at the inn at Ware, celebrated in * John Gilpin,* as 
well as for its great bed, * talked of as much among the 
citizens (who seldom travel beyond the bounds cjf the 
home circuit), as the gigantic greatness of the Heredian 
colossus and the magnitude of the Tragaa horse are 
amongst the sober inquirers into lost antiquities. The 
extravagant largeness of this bed' is very' mui^ won- 
dered at by all that see it, being wide enough to lodge 
a tnkip of soldiers, with the assistance of a trundle-bed.’ 
The enofmous rie^ng accommodation js as much won- 
dered at by travelled and untravdled dtixens of this 
day as when Ned Ward saw it. Ware^ belqg twenty- 
one miles fron^ London, was the resting and dining 
place i and for an indiflbmt fish dinner (chiefly of eels), 
the company had to pay half-aKsrown a-be^ besides 
* twdv^penoe fbr the ioo(&’ This, considering the value 
of money at tiiat time, must have been a very dear 
meal, and the guests did not fiiP to take, ta a fhll ex- 
tent, the travellers* privilege; but the landlord ’very 
^litieally presented us wltii a dram a-piece of right 
French brandy, to wash avray the grumbling in our 
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that the relici of gigantic land ^mala were flrat 
MtfiriibrTed by our anthor. 

' mWiihin the space df two hundred yards, there were 
found the miains of nine great quadruples, Tarying 
from thh siie'of a catud ip that of the largest elephant, 
beside^ a number of detached bonea belonging to other 
species— the whole proving how numeront in kind the 
ancient inhabitants of this continent must have been. 
The secentness of their existence was demonstrated by 
the facts, that shdls still found in the surrounding seas 
were mingled v^Hh! thq debiie in which they were im- 
bedded. Of these quadruped, one was the megatherium, 
or * great wild beastd'dea^bed in every geological work ; 
another, the mcgalonyx, a nearly allied animal ; and a 
third, the lo&idotherium, an animal as large as a rhino- 
oeroa, but partaking of t1^ structure of the Gape ant- 
eaters and armadillos. The others were large edental 
quadrupeds ; a gfbat armadUlo-like animal i^ith a Imny 
ooveHng ; the macrauchenia, a huge beast with a lung 
I neck like a camel ; and the toxodon, perhaps the strangest 
' Imlmal ever discovered. The macrauchenia is described 
ds belonging to the same division of the pachydermata 
as the rhinoceros and tapir ; but showing, in the struc- 
ture of its long neck, a dear relation to the camel, or 
rather to the alpaca and llama. As to the toxodon, it 
equalled in size the elephant or megatherium ; but the 
structure of its teeth proves indisputably that it was in- 
timately related to the gnawers, the order which, at the 
present day, indudes most qf the smallest quadrupeds. 
In many details it is allied to the pachydermata ; and 
judging from the position of its eyes, ears, and nostrils, it 
was probably aquatic, like the dugqng and manatee, to 
which it is -also allied. *How wonderfhlly,’ remarks 
the discoverer, * are the different orders, at the present 
time so well separated, blended together in different 
points of the structure of the toxodon ! * 

Reciting the habits and life of these 'wonderful 
quadrupeds, Mr Darwin, adopting the views of Professor 
Owen, makes the following remarks : — * The teeth indi- 
eate, by their simple structaiu, that these megatlicroid 
animals livisd on vegetable food, and probably on the 
leaves and small twigs of trees; their ponderous forms 
and great strong curved claws seem so little adapted for 
locomotion, that some eminent naturalists have actually 
believed that, like the sloths, to which they are inti- 
mately rdated, they subidsted by climbing back down- 
wards on trees, and feeding on the leaves. It was a bold, 
not to say preposterous idea, do conceive even antedilu- 
vian trees with branches strong enough to bear animals 
as large as elephants. Professor Owen, with far more pro- 
' bkbility, believes that, instead of climbing on the trees, 
they pulled the branches down to them, and tore up the 
stifoller ones, by the roots, aud so fed on the leaves. The 
colossal breadth and weight of tlieir hinder cquarters, 
which uon hardly be imagined without having been 
seen, become, on this view, of obvious service, instead 
of being an incumbrance: their apparent clumsiness 
disappears. With their great tails and their huge heels 
firmly fixed like a trip^ on the ground, they conki 
freely exert the foil force of their most powerful arim' 
and great claws. Strongly rooted, inde^ must that 
tree have been which could have resisted such force! 
The mylodon, moreover, was furnished with a long ex- 
tensile tongue like that of the giraffe, which, by one of 
those beautiful provisions of nature, Ifeus reached with 
the aid of its long neck its leafy foo^ 

‘ The beds including the above fossil remains stand 
only from fifteen to twenty feet above the level of 
high-water ; hence the elevation of the land has been 
small since the greet quadrupeds wandered ovet theaur- 
nMU|ding plains: and the external fixtures oinfeA cm 


must then have been verynearlythe same as now. What» 
it may saAnrally be asked, was the character of the vege- 
tation at that period ^-*was the country as wretchedly 
sterile as it now is? my own part;! do not believe 
that the simple fact of many gigantic quadrupeds having 
lived on' the plains round. Baiiia BlanoOi is any sure 
guide that thqy formerly wer^ clothed with a luxu- 
riant vegetation: I have no doubt iihat the sterile coun- 
try a little southward, near the Rio Negro, with its 
scattered thorny trees, would support many and large 
quadrupeds. That large anqnals, require a luxuriant 
vegetation, has been a general assumption which has 
passed fiCm one work to another ; but I do not hesitate 
to say that it is completely false, and that it has vitiated 
the reasoning of geologists on some points of great inte- 
rest in the ancient history of the world. The prejudice 
has probably been deriv^ from India and the Indian 
islands, where troops of elephants, noble forests, and 
impenetrable jungles, are associated together in every 
one's mind. If, however, we refer to any work 6f tra- 
vels through the southern parts of Africa, we shall find 
allusions in almost every page eitlier to the desert cha- 
racter of the countrj;, or to the numbers of large ani- 
mals inhabiting it.* This is a most important sug- 
gestion, and one which should at all times enter into our 
estimate of the past conditions of our globe. Pringle, 
Moffat, Backhouse, and other travellers, describe large 
tracts of South Africa as oomparatively barren, and sub- 
ject to severe droughts, and yet we know that im- 
mense herds of elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, gnus, and deer, inhabit that region. 

At a subsequent period, when Mr Darwin ascended 
the Parana, lie discovered the ossebus armour of a 
gigantic armadillo -like animal, the inside of which, 
when the earth was removed, was like a great daldron ; 

, he also found the greater part of the skeleton of a ma- 
crauchenia, the teeth of the toxodon and mastodon, and 
of the horse. * This Latter tooth greatly interested me, 
and I took*lB{!rupulou8 care in ascertaining that it had 
been imbedded contemporaneously with the other. re- 
mains-; for I waA not then aware that, amongst the fos- 
sils from Bahia Blanca, there was a horse’s tooth hidden 
in the matrix : nor was it tlien known with certainty 
that the remains of horses are common in North Ame- 
rica. Mr Lyell has lately brought from tlie United 
States a tooth of a horse ; and it is an interesting fiict, that 
Professor Owen could find in no species, either fossU or 
recent, a slight but peculiar curvature characterising it, 
until he thougltt of comparing it with qiy specimen 
found here : he has named this American horse, Equus 
curvidens. Certainly it is a marvellous fact in the liis- 
tory of the mammalia, that in South America a native 
horse should have lived and disappeared, to be succeeded 
ill after ages by the countless herds descended the 
few intr(^uced with the Spanish colonists!’ 

Such is an outline of our author's important disco- 
veries— important as regards the light they throw upon 
the past conditions of our globe, and specially important 
ns confirming that immutable law of external conditions 
by which every living being is governed. We see .a 
r^tiunship between the past and present races inhabit- 
ing South America — ^between the macrauchenia and 
alpaca, the toxodon and capybara, the extinct edehtata 
and the living sloths, ant-eaters and armadillos, now 
so charictcristic of the zoology of that continent. But 
tills relationship is all. The extinct races were huge 
and numerous — the living are diminutive and com- 
parative!^ few. The geological dianges whidb South 
Atueripi has undergone are no doubt great ; but not, 
according to our conceptions, such as to have wrought 
such a startling^volution in the character of its fauna; 
and yet on this head science is not warranted to decide, 
for we know almost nothing of those nice conditions, 
relations, and balances, which aaa neoessai^ to the ex- 
istence or extinction dT a single tpeniesi Mr Darwin’s 
roflections bn this topic are- septete isith sodnd Reason- 
ing, and apply with equal eflfeot to similar changes wkich 

have taken flaoe in other zegioBreff the warldi-- 
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tobdievA Bat if we could comprehend the whole plan 
of oreatioB, in its progress from past to present, and 
from present to what shall inevitably follow, we would 
be no more surprised at the extinction of old, and the 
appearance of new races, than at the familiar altematipn 
of day and night, with their attendant phenomena. 


LADIES’ LOGIC. 

Trsbb is a sort of reasoning very prevalent in domestic 
circles, and especUlly am^gst the female members of 
them, that may b^ called the non-sequentiaL It is a 
style of aiigument which, although perfectly satisfactoxy 
to the propounder, and to most of the household, is 
found, on lidng andysed, to he quite incondusive. It 
consists either of a simple assertion, destitute of all sup- 
port from evidence ; or — ^in its more complicated form 
•—of an argument, the first and last parts of which have 
not the faintest connexion. My fair friends must not 
imagine me too severe on this little peculiarity ; whidi 
is, after all, an amiable weakness, often arising from a 
fervent impulse towards truth, and what they bdieve to 
be juftice, which men — generally of colder, more calcu- 
lating temperaments— do not possess. 1 only desire to 
extr^ a little amusement, or perhaps edification, out 
of a peculiarity which themselves will hardly deny folrms 
a prominent Characteristic of their sex. 

Ladies* logic is, as above stated, of two kinds. The 
firat is an asseverative substitute for argument, so fre- 
quently employed by the fail* sex, that n proverb has 
truly designated it * a woman's reason.* Your wife, for 
instance, presents you with the draper's quarterly ac- 
count for payment. You glance at it, and though 
you take a pride in seeing the cHosen of your heart* 
well dressed, yet the amount is startling. The lady 
seel a play of dissatisfaction hovering over your coun- 
tenance, and divining the capse, thinks that it is liard 
to be thought extravagant, when she had, during the 
past three months, been unusually economical. She 
thereffire determines, should there be a demur, to question 
your right of objection and investigation by resortuig to 
the unanswerable woman’s reason. * How happens it, 
my love,* you ask, ' that the draper's bill is so much 
greater this quarter than it was last ?* 

* How happens it ?* she repeats, * because it is /’ 

‘Because it isl* The assertion is unanswerable: it 
summarily cuts off discussion, and blows up the best-laid 
train of argument However eloquent and convincing 
the rejoinder you had arranged in your mind, you feel it 
impossible to tail it on to ‘because it is.' Before ‘be- 
cause it is’ was uttered, ‘ it uras a very pretty qUarrel as 
it stood ;' but now it is no quarrel at all : the elements 
of disagreement are withdrawn. Your belovca opponent 
admits that the bill ‘is’ large. You cannot contradict 
that, because it forms the ^und of your complaint; 
unlMs, indeed, you change sides, and contradict your- 
self. In short, you are as effectually disarmed as if you 
had — ^however ‘ cunning of fence’ — taken uaa finely- 
tempered rapier to defend yourself against bludgeon. 
One blow from the formidable club shivers your fragile 
foil to pieces, and leaves you at the mercy of your op- 
ponent. 

To understand the full efilciency of ‘ because it is,’ 
let us for a moment cast a glance back to the daystifi 
ancient schoolmen, and suppose some of them to have 
changed their sex. Imagine such lady logicians stick- < 
Jug tiieir theses against college gates, and daring all 
comers to disprove them, in tlie manner of the admir- 
able Crichton and the inimitable Gil Bias. Picture 
a whole doss of capped and gowned reasoners coming 
forth from the c^ of learning, and assailing the 
afbresaid with catalogues pithy ‘whys?* and hosts 
uf fmngent** wherefores?' Eancy— ‘to bring the illus- 
tnipon more home to you — ^your wife ‘ gating’ her linen- 
. dm^s bill at Trin. ColL Cam., as a matliematioal 
mid, in answer to all the whys and wIm^ 
t gc la lm i n g,. ‘Because it is.’ Why, the. most the j 


senior wrangler himsdf . crnild do, would be to sneer 
at it as on ‘ identical proposition,’ and slink away to his 
rooms. Then what chance Of soa,.iny good friend? 
Believe me, only one avaliabl| kind of icjoihder exists, 
and that is— Pay, and have with it 

That however, you may nfit take my dictum unsup- 
ported, or act upon the expensive advice without reason, 
mt me calmly conduct you a few turns into the maze 
of dispute in which you will assuredly be involved 
should you moke any other rejoinder. If you ore so 
presum^uouB as to rejdy in words, the lady will resort 
to the second sort of logic for which her sex is famous. 
She will cite a multitude of so-called xeasouB, which 
have no relevancy whatever, except in her own mind. 
Finding the links of a good argumentative sequence 
there, she will not condescend to take you along with 
her, but merely raps out thb results of .her rapid rea- 
sonings, as if she had never heard of such • thing 
as a non-sequitur. Some day, about dinner-time, for 
instance, you will innocently ask, *My dear, what 
o’clock is it?* and perhaps your wife's reply will be, 
‘ Why, dinner was not ordered till six.’ To your un- 
sophisticated ears this is no reply at all; y^ if you 
follow the process of reasoning by which it was dictated, 
you will find it more or less in point The truth mav 
have been, that when you put the query, it was a little 
after six, and your anxious wife mistook your inquiry 
for a piece of delicate satire on the unpunctuality of 
her domestic arrangements — as a hint that dinner ought 
to be then on table. Wi& this little dive into her plan 
of ratiocination, the reply must be darned more or less 
apt But the cose in hand — the draper's bill— ‘will illus- 
trate this branch of ladies* logic mucli more forcibly. 

Having been signally beaten from your first position, 
you must needs take up a new one. Suppose you run 
over the items of the bill till you come to ‘ twelve yards 
of satin velvet at 30s. per yard ... L. 18,* and upon this 
frame a viva voce indictment putting the first count into 
the mildest possible form — ‘ you not think, dearest, 

that L.18 is an extravagant price for a single article 
of dress f* — the defence is immediately entered upon. 
‘What! do you consider L.18 fur a Genoa silk- velvet 
extravagant? Impossible! Why, did not you give 
seventy-five guineas for a park-hnck only last Thurs- 
day ? And 1 should like to know what you paid for that 
Italiun picture : I heard it was L.200, though you were 
ashamed to telLme. Then there was tlie diamond clasp 
you gave to your sister on her birthday ; I to convinced 
you did not get it under L.25.’ 

It instantly, strikes you that, according to logic of the 
other gender, your laying out a few hundreds on horses, 
pictures, and diamonds, does not prove that L.18 is 
cheap for your wife's velvet. You her this ; she de- 
nies the conclusion, and demands tliat you shall make it 
good. Nothing ciui be easier, and, intreating the lady’s 
attention, you pull out your pocket-book, and put down 
tlie tenus of the argument in logical order on a dean 
leaf of asses'-skin. 

FiioposiTioN.— L.18 for twelve yards of vdvet is an 
extravagant price. 

‘ But I say it is not,* urges the lady. 

‘ WeU, we shall see ! Be patient roy dear, and let 
us proceed.' 

QppfisiTiox. — ^But to spend L.300 on a horse, a pic- 
ture, and a clasp, is also an extravagance. 

* Ah, you own that /’ is tlie next interruption. * Very 
wdl, then, with all your cleverness, tee if I do not con- 
vict you out of your own mouth.’ 

‘ But the DEMONSTRATION cofues next^ love.^ 

*I*U demonsfirate for you. Just tell me'— and here 
the partner of your life assumes a look of triumph — ‘is 
not L.300 more than L.18? You can’t deny it Well, 
if it be extravagant to throw away L.300, how can it 
be otherwise tlian economioai tb spend oqty Jj.l8 ?’ 

It is in vain that you endeavour to show the fal- 
lacy: useless are your efforts to impress upon her 
that velvet and horsei^ pictures and trinkets, have no- 
thing whatever in common ; oonsequentty, what might 
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be dear in the one case, might be cheap in the'other. 
Futile is all yonr trouble. Not Whately, nor Mill, not 
the senior wrangler of Cambridge; could reduce her 
triumph. The lady dedayes W logic to be unassailable, 
and you are obliged to tike her wm for it You enjoy 
the joke, and— pay for if 

The rapid process of inexpressed thought in which 
many of the fair sex indulge, occasionally betrays them 
into tlie oddest specimens of incondusireness. When 
asked whether she could speak French, a lady once 
answered in my hearing, * That she could nM ; which 
was rather remarkable, for her mother was bom in the 
MauriUus.* This sounds ludicrous enough; but if the 
links in her broken chain of reasoning, which the 
speaker left out, be supplied, the answer is not irra- 
tional. The island of Mauritius was formerly a French 
colony, and that language is still generally spoken there ; 
consequently, it may have been the vernacular of the 
lady’s mother ; hence it was a little singular that the 
daughter should not have learned to speak French. 

Ladies are little skilled in the mysteries of analysis. 

1 complained one day of the leg of lamb being — what it 
ought not to be ; when my wife instantly put in the 
caveat, ' It cannot be— I bought it myself in the market 
only the day before yesterday.’ Analysis would have 
Jiere enabled her to see that the date of putrefaction 
does not necessarily commence from the time of buying, 
but from the time of the killing of the animal. On an- 
other occasion, the evening being very cold, I vainly 
endeavoured to coax a glow from the fire. * These are 
very bad coals,* J remarked. * Bad coals !’ repeated 
Mrs Peppercorn; * that cannot be. Why, we have dealt 
with the same man ever since we were married. Be- 
sides, is not ho coal-merchant to the Queen? and you 
may bo sure she would not employ him if ho supplied *| 
ji bad article. Then, again, most of our friends deal 
with the same man, and 1 have never heard a single 
complaint before. No, no ; it is not the coals, my dear : 
perhaps the chimney requires sweeping, or the draught 
is stopped up.’ Finding it useless to contend against 
this sort of argument, I took a hrif-heated slate out of the 
grate, and went shivering to bed. The truth is, Mrs 
Peppercorn having in reality been well served by the 
cosd-inorchant, had conceived a very good opinion of 
him, which she would not on any account — in spite of 
ocular demonstration and shivering experience — ^havo 
disturbed. > 

A strongdi* exercise of this sort of logic was some time 
ago employed in a worse cause. There lived in our 
neighbourhood a solicitor of— as it is usual to describe 
persons like him — the utmost respectability. He was 
a most agreeable man in society. He told excellent 
stories excellently well. He gave parties ; and was so 
uncommonly charitable to the neighbouring poor, that 
his name appeared at the top of the list of every public 
charity. The gossips never pronounced his name but 
they had someraing to say in praise of his conduct as a 
husband and a fkther. He went to church as regu^ly as 
the parish derk. The confidence all the old ladies and 
genUeroen of his acquaintance had in him Wiis so un- 
bounded, that they intrusted him with their savings to 
invest, and people used to wonder how successfully he 
placed their capital, for he made it yield regularly five 
per cent, per annum. However, the morning After one 
of his most brilliant entertainments, his name appeared 
in the Gazette; and when he came to be«examined 
bdoie the commissioners, a career of hypocrisy and 
dishonesty so consummate was laid bare, that it made me 
shudder. Not so my wi^ who, by the logic peculiar to 
her sex, stiovfi to make out her firienQ the attorney a 
man more sinned against than sinning. * Why, when 
the old shoemoker^a house was burnt down, did not he 
buy him a new set of tools?— the fact was so notorious, 
that it gohinto the papers then, do you think it likely 
he wow liave mined those two poor orpham girls to 
whom he was guar4ia)i ? As to his dishonesty, why, it 
was only last monrii he lost five games of sixpenny 
whist to me, and as he bad no ohange at the time— did 


not he send round the half-crown befbre we^ere up the 
pext morning? No,- no; I am sure there is some mys- 
tery— something briiind the curtain that we do not 
kn^.’ It was not till the betrayed *biphana had got 
situations as nursery-maids, and three of our esteenm 
old neighbours had been driven by starvation into olms- 
bouses, through his deceitful peculations, that Mrs 
Peppercorn’s convictions in favour of her friend the 
hypocrite were removed; and even then she sridom 
spoke of the man witliout adding, * Ah, 1 daresay ho 
was led Into it somehow.’ « 

This is the sort of lad&’ logic which gives rise to' 
endless inferences from one datum, vlf there be a single 
prominent good quali^ in an individual that is sup- 
posed to colour and influence his whole character, 1 
have only to tell my wife thi^ such a man is a disagrro- 
able companion, and she will immediately contradict 
me Jiy asking, * How can I say that, when he is so kind 
to his nephews?’ How often do we hear the^fair sex 
praise the sound doctrines and eloquence of an orator 
merely because he has a fine voice ! Something pleases 
them, but they are not sufficiently analytical to trace 
wliether it is the music of thcyoice or sound reasoning. 

I shall never forget being present at a discussion on one, ' 
perhaps, of the most eloquent preachers who e^ stood 
in a pulpit A lady remarked that she thought some 
of his doctrines were a little wild, and that his language 
was occasionally overstrained. 'Dear me,’ i»aid an- 
other, * 1 am surprised you think so, for finer hair, eyes, 
and teeth I never beheld!* Tliis lady was perhaps but 
a poor judge of divinity or rhetoric, but on hair, ^es, 
and teeth, slie was an authority. The effect of the 
prcoclier’s discourses was extrcmdly pleasing to her; and 
whether that pleasure arose from the handsome person 
and elegant delivciV, or from the — ^in her estimation — 
subordinate qualifications of eloquence and sound doc- 
trine, she could not determine. 

Ill nothing is ladies' logic so strenuously employed as 
in persuasion, and in nothing does it show itself so cha- 
racteristically. Some years ago my vrife wante^to per- 
suade me to dine at the supper, instead of the dinner 
time of day. Her reasons for the change were of the 
most feminine character. Convenience, health, and 
comfort were quite out of the questiou, but — *Sir Charles 
Grander never thinks of dining till eight, and, in fact, 
there is hardly a family whom we visit that thinks of 
sitting down before seven.’ 

The ladies will, 1 am sure, agree with me that that 
which wc call logic is not their forte. Their powers of 
conquest over us are derived irom other more potent 
sources — the convincing eloquence of their eyes, the 
irresistible persuasion of Ijlieir smiles, to say nothing of 
their lipB.^But about them we^oie not enter into farther 
particulars, except to observe, - that nature never in- 
tended them for chopping logic. 


AUXOBIOGRArHY OF DB ZSCHOKl^E. 

* BECONn AmiCl.E — ^MIDDIiE UFE, 

We left Zschukke journeying from France to Rome, by 
way of Switzerland, in which country he arrived in the 
latter part of the year 179f3. While at Berne, he was 
ymmLp&stedXj attacked by fever, which confined him 
Jnree months, and loft him in a feeble state of bodily 
health. On his recovery, he made a pedestrian journey 
to Chur, R pretty town, the capita] of the Grisons. 
Before setting nut, lie sent on his baggage from Berne, 
but oil getting tb Chur, found he had arrived before It, 
and was consequently obliged to wait its appearance. 
This trifling event proveiJ to be the turning-point of his 
history. To pass away the time, he called on' Hie only 
two men of eminence brionging to Chur wheae names 
ho knew. These were the poet Balis-Swwls and 
Director Nesemann, Conductor of an educational inati- 
tutlon, which hod once attained great celebrity, but 
appeared to be how vetging towards iti decline. Itvaa 
situated at the oastle of Rribheqgu. and contained now 
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only fifteen loholRni. Neeemann was the head master, 
but the oilner of-the whole was the head of the republic 
of tlie Grisons, the President Baptist^ von Tschamer^ 
This was not the first time that Rdchenan had leceived 
and given shelter to a wandering gentleman and scholar. 
It was here that, towards the end of October 1793, a 
certain young Monsieur Ohabas of Langwedoc arrived, 
weary and penniless, with all his worldly goods upon 
his back, and presently threw himself for refuge on 
Tsdiarner and Nesemann, by imploring their protection 
— a boon instantly conceded. This humble Stranger, 
who resided for some time as a teacher in the establish- 
ment, is now, as we all ku^, Louis-Philippe, king of 
the French. * « 

Zschbklae was, after a few days, asked to take the sole 
management and direction of the declining school ; and 
he accepted it. * Thus were niy wanderings, by a very 
agre^ble and unexpected otcurrence, brought to a sudden 
termination. The delay of a lazy courier hgd diai^j^d 
the course of my hfc. Farewell now, Florence and Rome, 
palette and brush 1 A schoolmaster's vocation was now 
to be my sphere of action, and no fairer or wider had I 
ever desir^; mine was a home in' the rock fortress of 
the Alps, a more delightful one than T hod ever dr^mt 
of in the gardens of the Tuileries. The spacious castle, 
with itf adjacent buildings, only two miles from Chur, 
was fianked by an extensive garden, against whose 
rocky terraces foamed the impetuous waters of the 
Rhine. On the opposite shores, bordered by green 
meadows and clumps of larcthes, the landscape o^ned 
into a beautiful wilderness, beyond which the mighty 
Alps rose range after range, peak into peak melting 
away in blue distance, round the snow-capped summit 
of St Gotliard.* The establishment revived and fiou- ! 
rished. * Yet,* says Zschokke, lamenting the deficiency 
of a merely classical education, * with %ccret shame I soon 
discovered my ignorance of much which it most behoved 
me to know ; of mutters which all children inquire after, 
and concerning which, when fi«boy, 1 had myself vainly 
endeavoured to obtain information. I understood neither 
the Btcr«« under my feet, nor the stars over my head, 
nor th^ commonest flower that 'blossomed in forest or 
' roeadew. In this 1 was probably in tbe same predica- 
ment with most of our pedagoguish hirelings, who, in 
spite of all their Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanscrit, 
are unable even to name the objects that lie around 
them in daily life. They study everything except the 
realities which lie at their feet In these branches of 
learning, I and my adopted children became, therefore, 
fellow pupils; and the innumerable universe was our 
schoolroom. It was now that I first discovered how 
much more a teacher may lenm of children, than chil- 
dren can of a teacher.’ The English reader will remem- 
ber Wordsworth's lines — * 

* Dear little boy, my heart 
For other lore would oeldom yearn. 

Could 1 but teach a hundredth part 
Of what from thee I leom.' 

Zidhokke set about conquering his deficiencies by study- 
ing natural history where it ought to be studied — ^in the 
fields and forests. On one occasion, his ardent pursuit 
of this sort of knowledge saved his life. 

The French army having overran Switzerland, revolu- 
tionary troubles fallowed, and Zscliokke, taking part with 
the patriots, was obliged to dismiss his school, and keen 
himself closely confined to his castle. One day he hal» 
the imprudence to visit a friend. Professor Bartels, who 
lived opposite the city of Chur, at the foot of Mount 
Calanda. *I spent a delightful afternoon with him, 
in company with the beautiful Bardbess Salis-Ilal- 
denstein, and some young friends of hers. We song, 
played, conversed, and told stories, until the evening 
began to close in. They then all accompanied me back 
ns &r as a hill, commanding a glorious prospect of 
yfJie valley and the river, where we sat down and ate 
some fruit together before partiiii. The last glimmer 
hed departed when I reached Beidiaiuiu » lbr« 

.^.return, I had wandered fer out of my wa;(r,.into 


various sequestered byways and forest nooks, In seareh 
of the summer oflferpring of the woodland Flora. In the 
courtyard of my own house, I found the whole po](>u- 
latioD of Reichenau assemUed togel^r. Ttoy rushed 
towards me with shouts of iou, and, aurroiinding me, 
besieged me with a hundred lueitibna as to ''how I 
had escaped the murderera ?” TA messenger' from Hal- 
doDstein had brought to Reichenau tlie most alarming 
intelligencfi. A letter from Bartels was now handed to 
me, which contained a few hasty and tremulous lines, 
as follows : — " If this messenger finds you safe and un- 
injured, dbnd word directly, for God's sake. We are 
all in the greatest anxiety on your account. Wlien, 
after leaving you, we were walking down the hill, a 
party of armed peasants met us, and asked with threat- 
ening gestures after you. It is said that you are out- 
lawed, and a price is set upon your head. In vain we 
adjur^ the rascals to give it up for to-day, and go back. 
They went off*, on tbe way you had gone, cursing and 
swearing at you. Die ladies screamed and imj^ored, 
and the baroness nearly feinted. If you are still alive, 
fly the country, and save yourself." My little favourites 
of the> forest had, bj^drawing me fer out of my direct 
way, saved me from my pumners.’ It was now quite 
time that Dr Zschokke should speedily retire from his 
adopted country, which he lost no time in doing. He;, 
flew across the Rhine, and was informed that a price 
was set on his head ; a portrait of which, together with 
his name, was affixed to the public gallows of Chur. 
His oflences scetn to have been, puUishing a liberal 
history of the Grisons, and penning a patriotic address, 
previous to a small and unauccessfiii Kvolutiouary out- 
break. • 

l>r Zschokke now threw himself wholly and ardently 
into tlie political strifes of the time. His talents always 
feided the cause he espoused ; and on the union of the 
Grisons with the Swiss republic, he was taken into 
official favour, and appointed proconsul of the Unter- 
walden districts. Amidst the struggles and vicissitudes 
which befell Switzerland, ZschokWs prudence, bene^ 
volencc, apd energy, were of the utmost service ; and 
other important offices were intrusted to him in suc- 
cession. At the age of thirty-one he was appointed 
governor of Basle. 

The political part of his career we purposely pass 
over, as being uninteresting to our readers. All, how- 
ever, find some interest in tracing the history of a great 
man’s courtshiii^ It began thus: — 'One day, whilst 
1 was riding through the streets of Basle wfth my chas- 
seurs (citizens’ sons from the best families in the 
town), I noticed a group of ladies at a window, who 
were pressing. forwa:^ curious perhaps to see the new 
young governor. He, on his pa^ was no less curious 
to see them; and looking up, while returning their 
salutation, beheld a lovely youthful face, worthy to be- 
long to those winged forms which hover round the 
Madonnas of liaflMle. Willingly, had etiquette per- 
mitted it, would 1 have made a holt under the window — 
a prf)ceeding which doubtless would have been just as 
agreeable to my warlike escort as to myself. As we 
r^e on, the fair one was mentioned among us : it was 
said she must be a stranger in Basle, and the pleasuie 
of the moment, tike many others, was forgotten.' 

Kot long after this trifling event the governor re- 
signed dhd retired into private life; and it hap^ned 
•that, at Aarau, he went to a concert, and there, as his 
eye ran ewer the parterre of assembled beauties, hia 
attention was arrested by one half-opened rose ^ a 
flower of Eden. * Who is she he. inquired of a neigh- 
bour. * The dawhter of the pastor' of Kirctiberd^* was ' 
the answer; antra feint recollection 'cdme across his 
mind of a clergyman who had once visited him in Basle, 
and that tlie damsel was the same whose smiles had 
gone straight to his heart when they beamed from the 
window at Basle. Of coarse it immediately occurred 
to him as a most urgent duty to return her fiither’B visit 
as soon as possible. The doctor did s«^ and repeated 
his calls; hut metely as a good naighboar, once or twice 
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1 gKTB hint, and we remained together talking till poit 
midnight He ia probably still living !* 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means of the 
known laws of *tiie human mind, would, in the present 
confined state of our knowledge assuredly fail We 
therefore simply give the extoaoriinaiy as we find 
it in tihe words of the narrator, leaving the puzsle to be 
speculated on by our readers. Zs^okke adds, that he 
had met with o&ers who possesaea a similar power. 

In gentle alternation of light and shade, years rolled 
over the head of the good phUosopher. He wrote copi- 
ously, and his works have eigoyed a degree of popularity 
few authors cun boast of. He was, moreover, intrusted 
with many civil offices by the Swiss government only 
one of which he consented to be paid for, and that 
yidded scarcdy L.50 per annum. 

Heinrich Zschokke stiii lives amidst the beautiful 
lawns and groves of Blnmenhalde, the living repr^n- 
tative of a sound, benevolent practical philosopher. No 
one can read his autobiography without being a wiser, 
perhaps a better man. The lessons of wisdom which 
he inculcates win tlieir way to the mind, because they 
are not formally or dictatoiially conveyed, but are put 
forth with. a playful kindness, and a graceful case, 
which are more impressive than the haughty solemnity 
of less sympathising rooridists. 


THE GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

TKANBLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GUIZOT. 

A BAND of robbers had secretly entered a provincial 
town in Erance, several houses had been plundered, 
sideboards of plate emptied, hnd desks forced open. The 
robbers had played their part witli^ so much skill and< 
success, that they had in every case escaped detection. 
They directed their attacks to the houses of the most 
wealthy, and chose the most, favourable hours for the 
execution of their plans, first entering those houses 
whose inhabitants retired early to rest, and afterwards 
those bi which later hours were kept. It was evident 
that they were well informed, well directed, and that 
facility was given them to enter and to leave the town 
by the windows or roofs of some houses on tlie ramparts, 
where traces of them had been discovered. One of those 
houses was inhabited by a carpenter named Benoit, on 
whom suspicion strongly fell; for he had but lately 
come to live in the town, and was vciy little known. 
Besides this, he had a gloomy expression of countenance, 
which repelled people ; his brows were dark and closely 
knit, and he had a long scar across his face. He scarcely 
ever spoke, even to his wife, to whom he was otherwise 
a kind husband; though it must be confessed that his 
taciturnity, and his dislike of repeating the*8ame thing 
twice, inspired her with a little awe, so that the gossips 
Gf the neighbourhood greatly piti^ Madame Benoit 
He never beat his son Silvester, but he did notsiffiow 
hlln to be disobedient or to argue ; and though he was 
but seven years old, he made him work ; an^ the little 
boys who saw Silvester run off to his work when he 
observed his father coming, were afraid of him, and 
called him * the witiked Benoit’ Finally, it was known 
that Benoit had followed various callings ; that he had 
been a sGUier, that he had seen a great deal of the 
world, and must consequently have met with mdlys 
adventures; but as he never related any stories, it 
was conduded that he could have* nothing good to 
relate. From the time that suspidon fell on him, every 
little inddent was coUected that oouH tend to confirm 
it He had never been in the habit of frequenting 
public-houses, and it was remarked that he bad been at 
one the day preceding the robbeiy; that he was drink- 
ing and conversing familiarly with two ill-iooking men, 
who did not bebng to the town, and who had not been 
seen there since. A neighboun declared that having 
gope to the window at deven o’clock on ihe night of 
thg robbeiy, Benoit's door, which was usually shut at 
nlite o’clock, was half open, though tliere was no light 


in the shop. At length they proceeded to examine the 
place by wbidi it was suspected the robbers had entered, 
and whm a silver spoon, supposed to have been stolen 
by them, had been picked ua .It was exactly opposite 
a garret window in Benoit’s new : they per^ved also 
a bit of cord hanging frokn thelwindow, which had pro- 
bably served to fasten a ladder; they even discovered 
the marks of the ladder, and tlie print of men’s feet 
under the window. From aU these circumstances, 
Benoit was appreliended and put in prison. He suffered 
himself tb be conducted there with the greatest com- 
posure, for he felt that he was innocent The occur- 
rences which led to his apprehension were as follows 
An old soldier named Trappe, a comrade of Benoit’s, 
had lately come and established himself as a hairdresser 
in the town. He had on one occasion saved the life of 
Benoit when sorely pressed by the enemy, so. that 
Benoit received him kindly, though he disliked his cha- 
racter, and considered him a bwting liar, if not a 
rogue. 

The day before the robbeiy, Trappe came to visit 
Benoit and told liimVhat two of their dd comrades, who 
had served in the same regiment were passing through 
the town, and that he must come and drink a bottle with 
them. He reminded him that it was the anniversary of 
the battie in whicli he had saved his life. Benoit scarcely 
knew how ho could refuse the invitation, and wished 
even to pay liis share, but they would not allow him. 
They endeavoured to make him drink, and to make him 
talk, in hopes of getting informationfrom him ; for Trappe 
and his companions formed part of ^e gang who were 
to enter the town that night. They wished to make him 
drunk tliat he might not hear what would happen in 
his house, or be in a less fit state to resist them : how- 
ever, Benoit spoke but little, and only drank enough to 
make his head rather more heavy, and his sleep rather 
more sound, than usual. The next morning he per- 
ceived that his shop door had been opened, which asto- 
nished him a good deal, as die was certain that he had 
fastened it on the previous evening. He went up stairs, 
and found that his garret window, which he hod also 
secured, wgs open, and that a bag of beans which he had 
left there had been carried off. He did not say a word 
about all this, for it was not his custom to speak of things 
before he well understood them ; but he thought a good 
deal of the matter. On going out to his work, he found 
the whole town* in a tumult; every one was talking of 
the robbery which had been committed during the night. 
It was reported that two suspicious-looking men were 
seen the day before in some of the public-houses, and 
the one in which he had been with Trappe and his com- 
panions was particularly mentioned. Ere long, he per- 
ceived that people avoided speaking before him, and 
tiiat they looked at him witli suspicion. He recollected 
that when he left the public-house on the previous even- 
ing, Trappe had followed him with a bottle in his hand, 
and went up stairs to the room in which his wife and 
son were, and that he made them drink two glasses of 
wine — most probably to intoxicate them; he also re- 
membered, that having looked out of the window, just 
after Trappe went down stairs, he did not see him go 
out. From all these circumstances, he concluded tiiat 
he must have concealed himself in the house, and that 
it was^he who hod opened the window and door for 
the robbers. He went in search of him, and taxed him 
with th^fact Trappe at first pretend^ not to under- 
stand him, and then grew angry ; but he was evidently 
agitated. 'You sav^ my life,’ said Benoit, *and I do 
not wish to iqjure you ; but if you haire done this deed, 
be off, and nevfer let me see you more,- or I may bring 
you into trouble.’ The next moroing Trappe disap- 
.peared^ and it was on that day that Benoit was arrested. 
He was asked whether it was' he who had opened his 
window and door ; to whidi he answered ga He was 
then asked if he knew by whom they werenpeued. He 
nidied that.he did not : in fact, he had no certainty that 
it was Trappe. He was next asked whether there was 
any person he suspected; to whidi he replied that» as 
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he vas himadf amited on anii^cion, hii rai^ioDB | 
cauee another to be arreeted who might be equally 
innooent, end that therefore, if he had any, he wmild 
not divulge them. Inline, hg gave true answers to every 
question, but without imy, addition, or saying a word 
that could inculpate Tmpe. When the examination 
was over, as there was Eo proof against Benoit, they 
were obliged to set him A liberty, though every one felt 
folly pervmed that it waa he who had given admission 
to the robbers. He saw this hy the manner in which 
they announced to him that he was free, and also by the 
conversation he heard in crossing the court ; Bit it did 
not seem to aAct him in the least When he reached 
home, after having embraced his wife, who was over- 
joyed at his return, he embraced his son, and said calmly, 

* Silvester, you will hear it said everywhere, that though 
I have been acquitted, I am not the less a rogue, and 
that it was I who opened the way for the robhers ; but 
do not let that trouble you, for it will not last long.’ 
His wife waa frightened by what he said, but would not 
believe it till she went out to receive the congratula- 
tions of her friends. Some turned their backs on her, 
others looked at her with comp&sion, and shrugged 
their shoulders, as much as to say. Poor woman ! it is 
not her foult. Others again told her what they thought 
about it After having been insulted by three or four, 
she returned crying and sobbing, and declared that she 
could not live any longer in tliat place, and that they 
must absolutely quit it 

* If I leave this,’ said Benoit ‘ I shall leave nothing 
after me but a bad name.’ 

* What good will it do you to remain here? ’ asked Ms 
wife. • 

* I will recover a good one.’ 

* Tou wm lose all your customers.* 

* Xo ; for I will be the best workman in the town.’ 

'There are gpod workmen besides you. Mhatwill 

make you superior to them ?’ • 

' When things ore most difficult H is only to take 
more trouble about them.’ 

Benoit had some work in hand at the tiipe he was 
apprehended : he completed it with so much ^mpUtude 
and perfection, and at such a moderate #arge, that 
those for whom he was working continued to employ 
him, although they had not a very good opinion of bis 
character. He now determined to rise two hours earlier, 
and go to bed later, than he had been in the htibit of 
doing, and also to work with greater aniduity, so that, 
by sddom Being obliged to hire workmen, he could 
make moderate charges, although he gave the very best 
timber and workmanship. By these means he not only 
retained his old customers, but gained new ones. 

He plsinly perceived that he was still a suspected 
person, and that precaution was taken, not to leave him 
by himself in a room ; but this he took no further notice 
of than by a quiet smile. But if, in passing through the 
streets, any one proposed to him to join in some wicked 
design, he gave him a look - that prevented all desire to 
repeat it . 

He saw that his accounts were examined with peculiar 
care i but he made them out so de^ly, so detailed, and 
BO minut^ that peoide ended by saying he was too 
particular. ' No,’ he would say ; * I know very well that 
you have a bad opinion of me, and it is necessary tlu^t 
you should be thoroughly convinced that 1 %m not 
cheating you.' I 

A fire l^nAe out in a house in the neighbourhood, | 
and' threatened to reach the- adjoining one ; several 
workmen had endeavoured to cut off the communication ; 
hut all had abandoned it as being too huardous. When 
Benoit arrived at the door of the tfreatened house, 
he saw that the servanta were afraid of admitting him 
without thdr moater’a orders; but he pushed past 
them, and forced hif way, si^ng, 'The first thing is to 
save your foouse; can aftmards see whether any 
thing is lost’ He went up alone to the top of the house, 
which had been dMrtedfy every one. As bewa8crosB- 
l ing one of foe rooms, he sawa watch upon a mantel]fiece, 


which he put in his pocket, lest any one else shodld take 
it; bat recollecting that he might perish in^foe enter- 
prise, and that if the watch was found on him, it would 
be supposed that he had stolen it, he hid it in a hole in 
the walL He then dimbed to foe (hce which had 
begun to take fire, cut through it with a hatchet> and 
•topped all communication. As he was returning down 
stairs he met the master of the house, and showed him 
where he had concealed the watch. * 1 put it there,’ 
•aid he, 'because any person c^d have tato and 
you would have believ^ that it was L’ 

So many proofs of honesty and*sincerity in the regular 
conduct m Benoit, in whieh all foe espionage of his 
neighbours could not detect a fiavfy^gxn to make an 
impression in his favour. * 

A man of great wealth came to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the purpose of Jbuilding a large manunic- 
tory. He inquired for foe best carpenter, and it was im- 
possible not to point out Benoit. He eifiployed him, and 
was BO much pleased with his intelligence, his zeal, and his 
integrity, that he declared it to te his conviction that 
Benoit could not be anything but an upright, honest 
man. As he was a person of influence, this produced a 
great effect, and his reputation as a workman extended 
through the province, and brought him a considerable 
increase of business ; it also made him acquainted with 
a great many influential persons, and every one by whom 
he was employed formed a good opinion of his character. 
He was no longer watched, though he was still asked 
how it was that his window and door were found open 
for the passage of the robbers, many believing ^hat he 
knew. The gentleman who had employed Mm in the 
building of the manufactory and who took a great 
int^^rest in him, told him that he ought to try to explain 
that circumstance. * 1 will leave it to foe character 1 
shall establish as an honest man, to make such an expla- 
nation needless,’ said Benoit. At length people began 
to think no more of the matter, and felt sure that he 
could have had no part iiv it. 

’ One of the robbers was taken some time afterwards, 
and related the whole circumstance. ^ 

People came to congratulate Benoit 'Whatever I 
may have suffered from unjust suspicion,* sold he, ' a 
good conscience enabled me to bear it, as I felt sure that 
one day all would be cleared up. I well knew that a 
just Providence w-ould not long suffer that an honest 
man should pass for t rogue.’ 


TEACHING OP GEOGBAPHY. 

The Bcv. Mr Hume, of the Collegiate Institution, Liver- 
pool, has printed a small^ract,* containing some very 
useful hiifls on the teaching of geography. He con- 
demns, with truth, foe too frequently-adopted plan of 
giving a dry catalogue of names and localities, totally 
uncQBinected, in most instances, with anything else 
which the mind can grasp, and suggests modes^l^ « 
which not only the study might become more pleasant, 
but more profitable. The first principle he lays down , 
is, that the judgment should be called in to aid foe me- 
mory, and this may be done in various ways. ' We 
may leal foe mind of foe pupil, for instance, into the 
of cause and effect, so that many important results 
may be reached independently a priori; we may intro- 
duce rational comparisons, so that foe circumstanoes of 
one country will al way s snggest those of another, and thus 
give rise to impoftant general ideas ; or we may diminlfo 
the intellectual labour of the very youngest, by poinfoig 
out obvious inferences, wliich render leve^ of foe 
statements of the book unnecessary. Per axajmpile, what 


*.BaggSBtloD8 on tho iSsolaliig of Gsognshy, by tbs Bev. A» 
Huma Prliiately printed for distribution afoi^teaoben. ^ Jqfoi < 
Bflodsnon, OdMtlo-Plaoo, BellSsl. 
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' in Buro natural than to infer tiiat the English language 
is ^pphen in the United S;tateB, that French .ia. common 
in the Mauritii(ai^ or Dutch at, the Cape of.Gkiod.Hopfe, 
when themoat meagre 9 Utline:Of these cqlpnies isknbwp? 
By simple inferences,^ ,1 mean, such as .the blimate, and 
natural productions, animal or yegetable ; of which every 
one can form some. idei| from the latitude and general 
situation. And to Uke an example of comparison, let 
iia place side by side tl^e two Ihcts, that England proper 
contains 15,000,000 of population, and that Spain, which 
is twice as lane as the whole island of Great Britain, 
contains oi)ly 15,085,000. The most indolent and stupid 
boy is roused to ask, either of himself or his teacher, or 
his book; ** why is this ? ” And he then begins to think, 
for the first time, of the • .ffects of peace, intelligence, 
and Taried industry in the one country, or of bloodshed, 
ignorance, and national habits in the other,*though* he 
mAj have heard the separate facts stated twenty times 
before.’ 

The application of this principle in impressing the 
physical features of a countiy must be obvious. For 
example, the rivers are a general guidance to tlie form 
of the country which they drain. Association may also 
be called in with good eficct * This,* says Mr Hume, 

’ is easily done in the case of battle-fields, towns that 
have been besieged, places noted for convulsions of na- 
ture, or for being the birth-place or the burial-place of 
some distinguished individual. Thus, Gibraltar will 
never be forgotten, if once its famous siege be alluded 
to ; every schoolboy knows about the burning of Mos- 
cow ; and an obscure speck on the map of Africa, Ca{)e 
Ooast Castle, is sought for with eagerness, from its me- 
lancholy association with her who wafi once Miss Landon. 
A similar association miglit be formed with a thousand 
other plaoes, in wliich the great liistorical facts would 
present themselves at once. But even in minor matters, 
what an iuteresting thing doc^ a map of the world be- 
come, when a boy can show where Byron died, where 
Falconec was wrecked, where Captain Cook was killed, 
whem Lander terminated his labours, where Stoddart 
and Connoly were put to death, or Wolff iiuprisoued, 
where Howard became a martyr to his benevolence, 
where Park was encouraged by a flower in the desert, 
or where Napoleon was on exik^ It is no longer a 
couple of circles, with printing and scratches, or with 
blntehes of colouring, but a living, speaking picture, 
which he bears in his niin^ as lung as memory exists. 
Nor is this all : the spirit of inquiry has been stirreKi 
within him, and “ tlie intellectual appetite,” curiosity, 
must be supplied. He searches for u copy of Park’s 
travels, to ascertain move on a'uubjectof wtiich he knows 
something already ; he is led by reference and associa- 
tuni to Lander^ Bruce, Salt, and others ; he reads Falco- 
ner’s poeni, which he would never have thought of 
opening I he refer# to a biographical dictiuiiaryf, fur 
particulars concerning Howard or Byron ; and some 
*friend is obliged to yield to his importunity, and get 
him Gook’s voya^ to read. And if it be trhe, as it 
undoubtedly is, tliat •** all knowledge is money laid out 
at cojoii^und interest”— since every fact enables us to 
understand othera.tha^ without it, would remain un- 
known— ^tbese auggeetlonsi however trite they may 
appear, rise ia magnitude ajod importance.’ ^ 

Tracing the routes of distinguished travellers is one 
of the plans recommended. * There are other means of 
producing the same effects, apparently uninijrartant, 
hut really not Such, for instance, is^he simple quo- 
tation of a line of poetry bearing upon any particular 
place, which, as it is more easily retained than any other 
iwetfiption, gives more marked knd vivid ideas. Thus, 
if ^ first Bne of Hebsr’e missionaiy hymn were* ex- 
to a hoy, he could never lose sight of the local 


l4n0 o’dcxfic, was Afrtob sunny fountadns 
^ / i lowntholroolidenMuidii.** 


Or; again— 

« From Lapland's woods, and hills, odd Drost, 

By the rapid nlndeerxnotied." ' 

Or Macauhiy’s line — . .. jf .... 

Then,, Boolwlls,.ourownRo6Iiel]ejil^roud city of the waters I** 
Or that of Watts— 

" 1 would not change my natlve‘land 
For rich Peru and all her gold." 

In some modern instances,” as in Murray’s Continental 
Hand-Books, poetuml quotations axe often given with 
great cppropriatoneBS. The writings of Byron, Scott, 
Rogers, &c. abound with allusions to localities, of the 
kind suggested here; so that a reading teadier could 
have no difiiculty in finding enough. The peculiar 
turning of an expression has often a most marked effect 
upon our associations, as “ sunny Italy,” ** the pleasant 
land of France,” “ the beautiful Rhine ;” and there is an 
entire class whicli are all particularly useful in parti- 
cular countries, like ” from Dan’ to Beersheba,” “ fi*ora 
Eddystone to Berwiok bounds, from Lynn to Milford 
Bay,” “ frac Maidenkirk to John-o’-Groats.” The reason 
why any imaginative ‘association of this kind is selir.ed 
with such avidity is, that it gives a more tangible exist- 
ence to the place. The recollection is no longer a mere 
idea, an abstraction ; but its use is apparent, as means 
to an end ; it is connected with literature, and associated 
with genius.* 

* It is evident,* adds Mr Hume, * that the subject of 
geography is not taught when all the facts contained in 
a meagre text-book are elicited by cross-exanpnRtion. 
But what must be taught to a pupil besides ? The use 
of his own intellect, we reply, to retain what he has got, 
(jind to acquire more; the inclination to do so; the 
pleasure connected w'ith knowledge; the classification 
and connexion of various kinds of it ; and last, and not 
least important, an additional number of facts. It is 
evident that no two teachers would go over the same 
ground in the same way ; but each, in the independent 
exercise of his own mind, might do it widl, and answer 
the end fu^. So far as my own experience goes, I 
find that b*far tlie most convenient plan is to give the 
association — whether fact, allusion, or anything else — 
when we are actually treating of the place. On a sepa- 
rate day the interest is gone, and the prolixity of a tde, 
or narrative of travels, with many usriess digressions— 
when at best it is not so pointed as one requires — fails 
to fix the attention, if indeed it does not occasionally 
dissipate it When once these pictures are placed in 
the mind, they arc indelible, or may be revived in their 
full colouring in an instant For example, the single 
application of the term " New France” to Canada, 
awakens the recollection of its early inhabitants, of their 
language and manners, of General Wolfe, of M. Papi- 
neuu, of the recent reb^ion. And with what unmixed 
delight docs the intelligent student of geography look 
upon the map of such a country as Spain. He forgets 
for the moment its size, and form, and colouring. He 
thinks of Hannibal and of Carthage, of Sdpio and the 
Celtiberian prince, of the Goths, of the victorious Moors; 
of their gorgeous palaces, of their dances and their 
songs. He glows with the chivalry of Rodrigo the Cid, 
or be thteks of the petty jealousies of Gallegan, Catalan, 
Andalusian, and Castilian, in a countiy which nature 
has made one ; he recollects Ferdinand wd the Inquisi- 
tion, Charles Y. and America; or fandes he sees an 
auto da /d, a bull-fight» or a castanet danoe. There is 
not a countiy of Europe, and there is icarcely a country 
of tlie world, that would not afiferd the materials for a 
most interestiDg essay, in which all these suggestions 
could be appropriately applied, and beautifiilly blended 
with every important town, province, mountain, and 
river.* ^ ^ 

Other modes of impressing geographical 4nd statis- 
tical fiicts are pointed out in tiiis excellent little tract; 
the wider circulation of which oopld noh we think, fail 
to awake many from the errors iiS their ordinaiy pro- 

AmIiivp fllia HATkawfwiAn^ miP Cm**.. 
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. ITINERANT YOGALISTa 

CFram * MusUigi of a Mwlolaa,' by H. 0. Lnun, in the Mnihial 
WortLJ ^ 

Thi FcmphlookinQ MatihnA t&e eop.— In oritioising the 
style of this candi&te fAour favours, we fireely confess 
that his sentiniont is ovlrpowerins, and the selection of 
hie songs a pattern, to the youth of the day. He nsusily' 
accompanies himself upon a ssropA^ and invhTiably coni- 
IHises his own symphonies, which recommend themselves to 
your notion on account of their extreme brevity By his 
method of singing and mtiemanly bearing, he^vidently 
wishes to impress you with an idea that he has travelled 
much on the continent in early life, and has, in fact, seen 
more of the world than most men: he only patronises 
English songs in order, that his audience may understand 
him ; but he usually sings Italian to his private friends, 
and rather prefers them too. If threeiience is thrown 
towards liim, carefully wrapt in white pajier, he motions 
with difmity to a hoy to pick it up ; and as soon os he has 
opened it, ne pockets it with a smile, as if ho were doing 
the whole thing for a wager, and rather enjoyed the joke. 
In the summer season he usually goeg down to a watering- 
place for a little sca-batlung, and is quite a favourite with 
the sentimental young ladies who stroll out in the evcuttig 
to ei\joy the reftoshing air. 

The Olri Man with uw stir]:, — ^IMiis vocalist is rc^markable 
for his untlinching jiatronago of the F^nglish school of 
music ; Dibdin and Shield are his stock favourites : atid 
the liearty mauncr in which he delivers tlioir comiiositions, 
is only to be equalled by tlie stem manner in which he 
swears at his boy when ho docs not look sharply enough 
after the halfpence. He lias lately got rather husky, and 
occasionally mars tlic etfect of his songs by vain endeavours 
to clear Ris voice, which always fails him in the most 
sutitl mental imrt of the poetry. 'When this' occurs in the 
middle of Dibdin's patriotic songs, he geuernlly strikes 
his stick against the ground, thereby indicating his total 
want of power to express by any other means the way in 
which ho would, most unhesitatingly, sink ai), opposing 
licet, and blow all onr enemies into thin air. By thus 
continually hurling defiance at all tlie nations of the earth, 
ho lies managed to acquire the name of the told sailor 
hut whether he is entitled to this appellation, 1 know not ; 
certain it is that he is a most desf^rato character in his 
vocal moments ; and if he would only act as ciUrgcticaliy 
with his guns as he does with his stick, he would bo a 
most invaluable person on board a man-of-war. 

The Glen Si^jnn ^ — ^These ficripatctic vocal bands are 
remarkable for'tho dignified manner in which they arrange 
themselves before your .door, with tiic §viduiit idea of 
carrying yon away by a mass of scientific liannony. They 
liave generally a female amongst tliem, wlio appears to 
have been sefooted from the fact of her possessing no 
voice. The oonscqnenoe of this is, that although yon hear 
the vocal powers of the two males strained to the utmost, 
you are 1^ cmite in tlie dark as to tlie melody, wliieli, 
beingintrustedtotlieaoiirano, is totally imaginary. ... 1 
believe that it has never been correctly ascertained what 
])artioular oompositio^ys they aim at, but 1 have no doubt 
that they imagine they are singing glees ; and as the iience 
usually come in tolerably briskly, there is no reason why 
this delusion should not fm down with them to the grove. 

7%e i/enianentai Man u^h the white apron. — Every {icrsoq 
must have observed this individual, who, having somewhat 
the apiiearanoe of a journeyman oarpeiitcr, seems, either 
by misfortune or idolination, to have expressly devoted him- 
self to the servioe of our most popular English eomixMcxs. 

. . . It is a ouvioosifeot, that he invariably sele^s the ‘ 
most sentimentri airs, which he generally delivers tons : — 
having sung the first four ban at the top of his voice, he 
takes three or four steps forward, and mutton tho next four 
liars to himself; he, than takes off his hat. and looks 
upward, as if Invoking a blessiim.npon the composer of suoh 
delightful muslQ ; you then hear nothing of him for a 
minute or twq, you almost iipagipe thktihc has thought 

better of it, and M off>-wbeii indoenly a few notes strike 
upon your ear^ wh!oh,;liohv ym near > the .oonelviiiion of 
the roefody,eonviiuse;^^,i|iiw tno greatest portiou of his 
performanoe has been private and ooiifidentuil ; and. tint, 
although youmpiiy not^ksynheogd it, Ha has gone through 
the entire (wm]g»rijfott' ^tlMf . a notoi In this 

manner he pme^ einsto with 

melancholy voioe thehOpefifi affi^of'yi^tbfol love^ and 
exciting langhter where no looksm sympathy. 


73s iSbrim JlfctotsfiktAs fffefeNoe3bw--<>tiier yodU 
to which all residents in a metropolis ava aaldeot, may bp 
borne with tolerable temper, but i^s man is really too 
muoh for human endurance. He oommeiqim at die top of 
the street by reciting a verse, apparently from k pttduir* 
then comes the violoncello — and such a voioe t if an^hnifp 
Can convey to tho mind a perfect idea of *the' — “ 

wretobednosB to which a fellow-mortal ean be 
and the dreadftil purposes for whioh catgut can be 
it is fully shown by this individual and his violonoello. ^ 
thoj could only agree in their misery, it would not be so 
bad; but here wo have the voiae^and the instrument 
eternally fighting sgainst enqh other, and each declaring' 
that it has got hold of the right note, f»nd«^btendB to keep 
it. This person leads a solitary, WTctched life ? the man 
with tho clarinet eyes him with pity, and l*unoh lowers 
his yoioo as he passes him : the girl on stilts looks down 
Upon him with I’cvercnee ; andathe man with the psndean 
pipers and guitar hugs himself in the idea, that if he cannot 
playen tuncf he can at least play lively lAisio out of tune. 
Various conjectures are afloat os to his origin: many 
fiersons assert that he has C8cai>ed from some prison, anu 
is thus pursuuig a deadly revenge upon society for having 
sent him there ; others say that he has been thwarted in 
love, and has resolved to commit suicide by slow muslo 
instcafl of slow x>oison. Whoever he may be,^ I am con- 
vinci^d that the inhabitants of London would willingly 
enter into a subscription to pension him oft' for life ; ana 
I can only say tliaH should Buclf an idea be really enter- 
tained, my guinea is ready. 


* AUTHORS ON AUTHORS. 

Authors have frequently too much self-interoBt and 
jcalriiHy to [termit tlicm to sec, or rather to acknowledge, 
the tufl nicrits of their rivals and predecessors. A par- 
tiality for their ouii tnenries, and their own style of writing, 
renders all others next to intolerable. On the other hand, 
their admiration is olleti clieitod by insignificant trifles. 
We have read of a lawyer ^dio threw away a celebrated 
novel because tlie first chapter contained a luid wUl ; and 
ef a geometrician, whose solo pleasure in tho i£ncid conr 
Misted in tniriiig the voyage of .d^neaa Milton utts dis- 
IMiragcd by more than one eminent autlior. Isaac Newton 
is related to have said, * Paradise Lost is a fine poem, bqt 
wlMt does it prove y’ WinHtaiiley, erowiiip too soon, said, 

* Milton's fame is gone out, like a candle in a stink.’ The 
learned Bishop Hackut called him to x»etty schoolboy 
scribbler;' and the celebrated Bairow', who regarded poetry 
as ingenious nonsense, in a letter to Skinner presumed to 
Hfieak of him .os * one Milton.’ In a similar paltry spirit of 
eontemptiioiiRncss, Burnet drew upon hiniseu more popular 
census* by an unlucky sentence in which be spoke of * one 
Prior,' than by all tho inaccuracies of his statements and 
his style. Although Shenstone'H reputation as a poet 
almost entirely dexieuds upoiT his imitation ef Spenser, he 
does not siHifk of hiui witli innoh regard. 'The plan of thjs 
Faery Queen,’ ho says, 'appears to me to be very Im- 
perfeet. Spenser's imagination is very extensive^ though 
sornowhat less so, perhm, than is generally alloived, if one 
eonsidira the facility oi realising and equipping forth the 
virtues and vices. His metre has some advantages, thonjli 
in many roaxiets objectionable. His good nature is visible 
through erery part of the poem. His conjunction of the 
pagan and Olinstiaii scheme (as he introduces hoth acting 
simultaneonsly ) is wholly inexcusable. M uek art and ,fud^ 
ment are discovered in parts, and but little in the whole. 
One may entertain some doubt whether the perusal- of his 
memstropH descriptions be not as prejudicial to true taste 
iN K is advantageous to the extent of imaginatton. Speptoif 
to be ‘sure expands the latter, but “'then he expanda 'it 
beyond iti tree limits. After all, there are many foyeurite 
passages la his Fjiery Queen which will be hiatanoea^ bjf A 
great and oultivatAL genius misapplied.’ ^e of thm 
remailcs are aoourote; but tho tone la eefid aDd 
agreeable. He, of whose pictures we may say, u 
noJds remarked of Rubens, that one it aiifiioieiti td 
nrinato a room, demands a different et^ of erittehaai. 
Addison himself has expressed a oontatt^ucpoaeiltieiaiii! 
of Spenser's Faery Queep, which he did ikot'^Ttod until 
fifteen years afterwards. It ransi have beeddirH similar 
si^t of adventuroea ignoianoe tfeat he^ foww fonlt wfth 
dlnueer for want of hmnoiur.^ Omriley,^ too^ has expresM 
a of Chaucer, whom he *tehd over’ at the Earl of 
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Mewtif’s nqaeft Dtyden n^ggMi.tliat he ^vm peitani 
' toe msoh i hooked at the poet’s rough and antique style to 
•esMh Into his good sense. He had not the onxioiity to 
Ibroe his way Into a garden throiwh a few hramUes. It 
was not till noar)y thirty years alter the death of Collins 
that Cowper hall em heard his name. He saw it first in 
Johnson’s lives of the Po^ and was so little impressed 
by ^hai he saw there, that he called him a poet of no 
great' feme, and appears not to have formed the slightest 
oonee^on of his powers. Dr Johnson's Dictionary abounds 
with the most absurd definitions of natural obiects, yet ho 
ventured ' to say, in reference to Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, that 'you mutt not infer from this compilation 
that Goldsmith possessed a^ knowledge of the subject ; 
for if he knows that a oow 1ms horns, it is as much as ho 
doea knout* The Edinburgh Review spoke of ‘a stupid 
Journal of Montaigne’s TVavela;’ a work in fact so interest- 
ing that a recent, Eimlish translation of it has met with 
very neat anooesa'and api>^usc. It is far from improbable 
that the reviewer had never so much as seen the joumid 
whioh he so rashly stigmatised. With respeettto tho prdi- 
mury oritiolsm in reviews, it mav bo said tiiat scarcely in 
any single case has a reviewer either brought a great author 
to light or prevented him from becoming popular. It is, 
after all, tho public, not reviewers who settlo the merits of 


LONDON POLICE IN 1768. 

A dimte having arisen between the coalworkers and 
the ooaJlieavers, the lattePof whom were chiefly Irish, nay, 
some of them whiteboys, an act of parliament hod 
the fact year, subjecting the ooalheavcrs to the jurisdiction 
of the alderman of the ward ; an office liad been erected, 
and one Green who kept an alehouse had been constituted 
their agent. Houston, a man who wanted to supplant 
Ctaeen, had incensed the coallieavcrs against him, and they 
thxeatmied his destruction. Apprised of their design, ho 
every night rofeOved his wife ana children out of his house. 
One evening he received notice tlmt the coallieavcrs were 
coming to attack him. He had nobody with him but a 
maid-servant and a sailor, who by accident was drinking in 
the house. Green asked the sailor if he would assist him. 

* Yes,’ answered the generous tor, * I will defend any man 
in distress.’ At eight tho rioters appeared, and firod on 
the ]|01|!W, lodging mono room above two hundred bullets ; 
and when their ammunition w’os sixnit, they bought pewter 
pots, oat them to pieces, and fired them as ball. At lengtli 
with an aze they broke out the bottom of the door ; but 
tliat breach the sailor defended singly, while Green and hia 
maid keivt up a constant fireu and killed eighteen of tho 
beslegen. Their powder and ball being at last wastetd, 
Green said he must make his escape ; * for you,' said he to 
the friendly sailor, * they will not hurt you.* Green, rctii^ 
ing from the back-room of bis house, got into a carpeuter's 
yard, and was concealed in a sawpit, over which thc^mob 
passed in their pursuit of him, being told lie was gone foiv 
wsrda. 1 should soaroc have ventured this narrative, had 
not all tho ciroumstanoes bcemproved in a court of justice. 
Yet how many reflections must the whole 8tcy;y create in 
minds not conversant in a vast capital — ^frcc, ungovemed, 
unpoliMd, and indifferent to everything but its pleasures 
and ISs^ons ! , Who will believe that such a scene of out- 
/lago could happen in the residenod of governments tliat 
' thffalcge laateanine hours, and that no guards were* sent 
to the rdief the besieged till five in the morning? Who 
willtbeUeve that while such anarchy reigned at bnc end of 
the metropolis, it made so little impression at the court end 
that it was'soaxoe mentioned ? Though in London myself, 
all I heard wais that a man had been attacked in his house, 
and had killed thipe of the rioters. Nor were the circum- 
atonoes attended to till tho trial of Green for murder, of , 
which he was honourably acquitted, divulged hie, i.s*| 
maid’s, and the tailor'e beredam. Yet did not tho fury of 
the eoUlera oeose, thoi^ aeven bf them were taken and 
esaouted. Green was feroed to eonoeal himself from their 
rage, but his aister giving a aupper to h«r firiends for joy of 
ber. Ikother’a aafety, her house was attacked by those 
naaiaalaa, their feces covered with blade crape, who tore 
the irtieet, and murdered .her. Yet perhaps of 
oirpumstaimes of this tragedy,, not one was so sin- 
fromtjiedl^lay of aogreat a mind, as the indifference 
sailor, who never owned himself, .never claimed 
orreoompense for hie generous gallantry^ As brave 
■'the Goolee of febulous Rome, his virtue ivas aatiafied 
Hog a man oppressed ; and he knew not that 


an Alexander deserved leas feme than he, who seemed not 
to itUnk that he deserved any. •«^lFafeo&'« Jlfssiobv of life 
^Cfeofps ///. 


SON 

[by a w. paB^iDOB.] 

SuMMBR is flying. 
Flowerets are dying, 
Brown leaves are lying 
. Under tbs tree; 
Reapers are singing. 
Golden sheaves bringing. 
Birds their flight winging 
Over the sea. 

Soon Winter scowling. 
With his winds howling. 
Like demons prowling. 
Hither will room ; 
Round biasing piled wood, 
Bomo from the wild, wood, 
Manhood with childhood 
IffesUo at home. 

While beauty Ungers, 

Bro Frost's oold fingers 
Hurii the glad singers 

On tho green spray, 
Far from life's madness. 
Tumult and sadness. 

To nature's gladness 
Hasten away. * 


CABTER, THE LION KING. 

Carter, tho celebrated lion king, possessed perhaps as 
mnoh daring and sclf-possesaion as has ever been known. 
A fiill-grown and fioworful Bengal tiger was landed out of 
an Indiamqn for him, and was to be trained for his tlieo- 
trlcal exhibitions. Carter expressed no concern at the task, 
nor anticipated any difficulty ; and when he judged tho 
fitting moment to have arrived, he oansed the door of the 
rage to be opened, and suddenly stood in 'the presence of 
the astonished beast, armed merely with a slight horse- 
whip. CoWed by tho effrontery and stem glance of the 
m.an, the tiger crouched into the most distant comer of its 
ca^, terror-stricken. A blow with the whip, and an indi- 
cation of the finger, sent tho now submissive beast to an- 
other comer ; and thus it was kept on the moyo from spot 
to spot, till Carter, retiring from the cage, declared its 
entire subjugation. Tlie feats of this oxtraonlinary man on 
the stage ore well known, but he would often amuse himself 
in private by matching his strei^h against that of his 
animals. 1 liave seen him, for instance, release a puma 
from its cage, and, seizing the beast by its tail, attempt to 
drag it along ; indeed' 1 do not believe he knew what fear 
was. Frequently on the stage ho luu been severely bitten 
and -mauled, without exhibiting tho dightest uneasiness, or 
even fear of tho beast, which had converted its feigned 
ferocity into an actual attack. Altogether, his command 
over his animals was an astonishing exhibition, and proved 
forcibly how completely the mejosty and dauntless daring 
of man obu effect dominion.-— Tfempson. 

RIDICULE. . 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises fimm pride, a selfish pas- 
sion, is at best but a gross pleasure, too rough an entcr- 
tainm^t for those who ore highly poliihed and refined.-— 
Lord I^mes, 

^ BSWABDS OT TIRTUE. 

Wlien a man chooses the rewards of virtue, he should 
remember that to resign the Measures of vice is part of his 
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. SELF-ESTIMATES. 

JIiTMiLiTT is iinivcrsally allowed to be a beautiful 
tliiiiGT; but there is also^ lurkinfTf if not avowed notion 
anionfirBt mankind, thati without some degree of what 
IS called modest assurance, men sji^ed but little in the 
woild. There is a great deni of truth in this doctrine, 
unpleasant ns it may be to make such an admission. 
^ye admire the modest man, and our good opinion is to 
a eirtaiii OAtent serviceable to him. But the man who 
entertains a stout, good opinion of himself, forci s and 
cheats us out of much more that is favourable to his 
interests, even although we may have an unpleasant 
sense of his self-opteem and presumption. I'bis is 
because eff our licinp more ready to concede to what is 
actively, than to what is passively claimed from us. 
There is always an indifference amongst mankind to 
the interests of indiiiduols: we do not naturally go 
about seeking to discover modest worth ; w^have not 
time ; our own aOToirs will not allow of it ; the social 
fetliiig does not carry us to such a length. But if a 
man of home degree of respectability makes his merits 
tolerably conspicuous ; if he duns, and even pesters us 
fur an admission of his w orth, talent, or any other good 
quality, we are obliged to give attention, and, unless 
wc he very greatly displeased wdtli the breadth of the 
application, so ns to he forced to break with him alto- 
gether, it 1 ^ almost unavoidable that wc piake a greater 
concchsion in diis favour than we do in the case of the 
unassuming possessor of much higher attributes. 

Is this disputed by any one? Let him candidly in- 
vpbtigate tho matter in his own heart, and sec if it is 
not one of tho principles governing his ordinary actions, 
lie w ill find tliat ho is in the constant habit of treating 
lub fi lends very much according to their estimates of 
Ihcmsclvcs. Mrs Vkpour, who, without any personal 
merit worth speaking of, is known to stickle much on 
tho score of family dignity, and to look down on all kinds 
of new pqpple— will he not be self-compelled to give her 
a high i)lace at board, and to pay her more than her 
fair share of attentions there, in order to meet in some 
measure her own ideas of her importance ? Will he r, 
at the same time, leave the charming, clever, l)|it un- 
pretending Mrs Simple to find that level to which her 
more modest self-estimate consigns her, notwitl^tandlng 
that, in point of personal qualities, the former lady could 
never stand fur a moment abreast of her, not to speak 
of above ? Will he not, in like manner, nut the magni- 
ficent Sir John Empty, who has published a pompous 
book of travels, which he is constantly referring to, far 
before the humhle-looking Mr Downcast, who, in the 
midst of obscure and depressing circumstances, wrote 
one of the most delightful books of imagination that 
I ha^e appeared in our age, but is never heord to say a 
word about his literary productions, so that a stranger 


might pass a whole cveninfgsiu his company, without 
surmising that he ever wTote a line ? It is impossible 
entirely to resist the tendencies to such conduct It is 
not that, in the depths of our hearts, we think little of 
Mrs Simple or Mr Downcast, and projiortionatcly much 
of ^Irs Vapour anti Sir John Empty. Take us fkirly to 
task on the bare question of merits, and we are found 
just AS a balance. But wc require to lie roused into this 
justice. We arc constantly apt to forget tlie true merits 
from their unobtru>«i\cness. We can take our friend, 
ill that case, into our own hands, and treat him as may 
suit our convenience, because wc know he will never 
Tvbent it. But tho claims of the self-esteeming are 
alw 8 kept before us. They come with an impressive- 
ness derived from tho strong convictions of the party. 
We are awed by them, and concede them. It is Uke 
Jtlie difl'i>rcncc between a well-sized man who stoops and 
does not look .straight forw'ard, and one of short stature 
who walks with creetness and dignity. In such a case 
we always eousidcr the Bl\prfc figure the best, and even 
the tallest 

It is easy to sec how this rule should aflbet the worldly 
interubts of both men and women. The unpreTending 
might thrive best, or attain the highest places, if the 
])rrtcnding w'ould leave the dispensers of patronage 
.ind the iironioters of prosperity alone. But, unluckily, 
the pretending arc constantly on the alert in pushing 
their iiilenests wherever they think they can obtain 
any advantagi*. Tlicy worry the infiucntial out of 
I that which cool and undisturbed election would assign 
I to the nioile^t. Besides, it is not always easy to 
I form a decided conviction of the dcBcrvings of a man 
who chooses to take rcanprard seats on all oocasions, 
and never sis heard to profess a power to do any- 
I thing. Such a man may have proved his powers 
acts ; but it is dlfllcult to connect the idea of such 
acts gritli a persoi# who appears so indifferent to 
their results, and takes no trouble, in his common ie- 
mcanour ^nd convenatiou, to identify himself writh 
them. They thcrcforc do not tell in his favour nearly 
BO much as would a boll, though really ill-grounded 
pretension. We may evjiy da> see families determin- 
ing their social position, and the fortunes of their rising 
«mml)erB, entirely by their self-estimates. I could point 
to miny who, in very *lisadvantageouB circumstanoes, 
have attained a good jdace in soc’ety almost entirely 
through their setting a high value upon themselves, and 
never cncouragii% intimacies except in advantageons 
quarters. It is equally common to see families which 
have the power of rising in the social scale, remaining 
in an inferior position, in consequence of their being 
modestly l intent with any firiends who choose to make 
advances to them— these being sure, in inch a case, to 
beof aliind^not cslculatod to promote an advance in 
the social scale. Tho matrimonUd locations of ladles are 
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in a T0r7(^mat measure determined bf the Taliie they 
put upon thoDDSdyea 170 constantlj’ see them, through 
modesty of this kind, accept men strikinglj unworthy 
of them, hut w}io hare bad the assuranoe to believe 
themselves anMed to such brides. So do Uterniy men 
take their places in the temple of fiime. Eor a respect- 
able niche, it is not only necessary to possess some rea- 
sonable degree of ability and accomplishment, but also 
that sufficiency of sdfresteem which will forbid the under- 
taking of inferior tasks, and prompt to setting forward 
of proper claims to notice. Powers would almost appear 
to be of less consequence than the mode of their employ- 

which dc^^ol^^lnote thr\scent house which 

shines afar. For example, if an author be industrious, he 
will never be acknowledged to possess talent, for the world 
conhot entertain two ideal of a man at once thus, let 
two men start in a literary career, the one with talent 
as 1, but no industiy, and the other with Halcnt^is 2, 
but great Industry, and it will be found that mankind 
look upon the first man as a clever dog, who only wont 
work, and the second as a duU respoatable fellow, who 
does wonders by application. Industry, in fact, expresses 
a humble sdf-estimate, and the self- estimate, in its 
direct and indirect working, almost wholly decides the 
place in the house of the babbling deity, timing one’s 
abilities to a useful purpose is, upon the whole, condem- 
natory. The artisan .is useful, but nobody heeds him. 
The ass- is useful, and gets thistles and thwacks for its 
pains. To be useful, expresses a lowly turn of mind, 
and it is therefore always more or less despised ; for, 
though men generally profess to hold it in esteem, they 
only do so under a cold intellectual sense of what the 
usefhl leads to, and against the heart’s sentiment of 
contempt for what it springs frora.o If a literary inan„ 
therefore, wishes for true fame, let him write some single 
brilliant thing, and rest under the shade of his laurels 
for ever after. If he once condescends to make himself 
useful, he sinks into tho base^rowd at once, and man- 
kind demise him for that which they daily profit hy 
iuid cp£6y. 

The only consolation for the modest is, that there is 
something more precious than either world’s wealth or 
world’s praise. Neither is the hope of reward the source 
of the highest endeavour, nor is reward of any kind the 
source of the highest satisfaction. It is quite possible 
to pass happily through life without a single merit duly 
acknowledged, or even the consciousness of %y such 
possession. 


THE BRIDAL WREATH. 

c 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF UESIOLIOb^ 

* This wreath must be finished before the evening. 
Down with those tiresome hands ; you jumble together 
all my leaves ; you give me one,gidour instead of the 
ot^er : you are spoiling all I have done. Be it Known 
to you, however, that I am determined you shall not 
leave I^ua until I have put the last leaf t/y our gar- 
latid." 

These pettish wordi^ qualified hy the sweetest of 
smiles, were addressed by a beautiM girl of sixteen to 
a young man who was sitting beside her, and taking 
a misdiievous pleasure in disturbinj; her work; imw^ 
catching hold at her bands ; now removing out of ftcr 
reach something that she wanted; now playing with 
her long and luxuriant hair, which floated negligently 
on her shoulders : affectionate interruptioDS, which left 
a doubt whether the name of broths or lover better 
suited them. But the light which filched from the eyes 
of the youth, and seemed to irradiate the countenance of 
the maiden, shdWed that his emotions were more rapid 
mid ardent than thole inspired by firatenial love. They 
seated at a table streweAwith sl^reds of doth, 

‘ m, green tafibta, iStle palettes of odtours, 
and all the necesiOiy ap^aratiR of ortlfloial 



’ Wdl, then,’ replied the youth * I will do as you wish ; 
but what haste with a wreath that is not to be used 
till Heaven' knows when? Ahl if you were to wear it 
to-moifow, I would ifaen^assi8t yon with hands, eyes, 
heart, mind— wil^h my whole hdng.’ 

’ MHiat matters it? What lurm will it do these flowers 
to wait ibr us ? I promise y^u to keep this garland so 
carefully, that it shall look quite new on the day when 
it shall encirde my head ; and then it will seem to all 
others but an ordinary wreath : but to us— to me — oh, 
what d^rms it will have! It will have been born, as 
it were, and herve grown with our love ; i£ will have 
remaini^ to me in memory of you when you were 
obliged to leave me for a time ; it will have spoken to 
me of you when absent ; will have a thousand times 
f sworn love to me fbr you. I shall ha» consulted, and 
kissed it a thousand times, till that da^n which I shall 
be yours. Do you hear that word, Edoardo? Yours! 
yours for ever! never more to leave you! — ^to he di- 
vided from you only by death.* 

* That will indeed be a blesshd day, the loveliest day 
of our life. The deiire of devoting ml the powers of my 
mind to your happiness will then become a right. Poor 
Sophia, you know not yet what happiness is : so young, 
so good, you have hitherto met with thorns onlv in your 
path. Poor Sophia, I desire no other glory in this world 
than that of being able to make you fed the sweet that 
Providence in pity mingles with the bitter of human 
existence. There is no sweetness in tlio life of mortals 
that is not the offspring of love.* 

* Yes,’ added Sophia, * when love is united with con- 
stancy. But what are you daubing 'at, Edoardo? You 
are actually putting red on orange leaves. Where have 
you learned botany ? And what does that rose signify ? 
Is hot this a bride's wrcatii, and are not bridal wreaths 
always made of orange flowers ? Do you know what I 
mean to do with those roses ? Ah, you would- never 
guess. I ‘shall make of them a funeral crown. Here, 
take these leaves, and reach me the palette. Ybu have 
positively learned nothing all the time you have been 
seeing me make flowers.’ 

A servant entered the room, saying,. ‘There is no 
post to Venice either to-day or to-morrow :.the Signor 
Edoardo cannot set out before Friday.* 

‘Friday!’ exclaimed Sophia; ‘vile day!’ and with a 
clouded countenance she silentiy resumed her self-im- 
posed task. Edoardo, on the contrary, seemed glad of 
the delay. ^ 

‘ No matter ; hut,’ he adde^ ‘ is not tliis a trick of 
yours? — a plot concocted by you axA Luigia to pre- 
vent me from leaving Padua?* 

‘You mistake, Edoardo; I would wish rather to 
hasten your departure.*. 

* 1 am very much obliged to you,* replied Edoardo, 
half vexed. * What do yon mean? If you do not ex- 
plain your words, I shall be very, angry.’ 

* The explanation— the explanation, Edoardo, is here 
in my h§ad, but not in my heart. The explanation, 
Edoai^o, is, that I love you too much, and I am not 
pleased with myself. Yes, but there are sonfrws, Edo- 
ardo, which sadly wear aiyay our life ; but these sorrows 
are a need, a duty, and to forget them is a crime. My 
poor lister, the only friend I have ever had, that poor 
saints ^e victim of love, dead throogh (he tfoacliery of a 
man hardly two years since : on memofy of her 1 have 
lived for eighteen months ; but I even ft^t her when I 
see you, Vhen I speak to you. Perhaps I do not bestow 
on my mother as much attention os her unhappy state 
requires. Alas ! there is no reproach more bitter tlian 
this—** You are a had daughter !” And this my con- 
science reproadies me with being a thousand times. Thus, 
Edoardo^ I am wanting in Iny.dutteh I km a weak crea- 
ture: a powerful, and too sweet sentlmebt threatens to 
take entire possession of me, to the detriment of the 
other sentiments that nature has Implanted 'm our heart. 

then, Edbarooj Ihave need of calm — I have need of 
not Bering Bniferme to ftdfil my duties, that I 
may be more worthy of you. When you are far away, 
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I shall havo full faith in 7011. But if your father should 
refuse his consent to our union ?’ 

* Leave th'ose sad tlioughJiB. My father wishes only 
to please me, and it will be sufficient for me to ask his 
consent, to obtain it. illven should he refose it, in two 
years the law will pemlt ine to dispose of myself as 1 
choose.’ V 

<May Heaven remove this sad presentiment from 
my mind ; but it makes me tremble. Oh ! if you return 
with the desired consent bf your fother !— oh 1 if my 
motlicr, an the physicians gave me reason to hoie, should 
then be well ! we shall be the happiest of mortals.’ 

The sound of a silver bell, heUrd ftom a chamber close 
by, took away Bophia from her occupation. She rose 
.hastily, saying, * My mother! oh, my poor mother! 
i I Adieu for a while, Edbardo.’ 

1 1 Edoardo Valperghi was the son of a wealthy Venetian 
I > merchant. He had received a grave but unprofitable 
1 ‘ education, it being that which is wholly directed to the 
! • intellect and nothing tortile heart He was studying in 
! ! one of those colleges in which tlie system of education is 
; .ns old as the walls of the edifice. He had been told 
; that he had a heart, but no one had spoken of how it was 
I ' to be dimeted to good. He had bc«n told that he must 
resist his own passions, but no one had shown him what 
I arms to make use of in this moral warfare. He had 
! been told to love virtue and to hate vice, but no one 
I had furnished him with a criterion for distinguishing 
' true virtue from its counterfeit The temper of Edoardo 
i was ardent and ha8t3', but flexible and weak. Nature 
' liad made him gopd, but society could make liim very 
: bad. He was like a ship without a good pilot — one to 
I become good or bad according *to circumstances. En- 
thusiastic, easily impressed by example, he would be 
must virtuous if his first steps had moved among the 
virtuous ; if among the wicked, he would rush to ixr* 
dition. • 

A letter of recommendation to the father of Sophia, 
who iiad formerly had some commercial dealings with 
the Valperghi, introduced him into the house. His 
timidity made him prefer that family to riclier ones 
witii wliich he was also acquainted, and amongst whom 
bo could have found youths, amusements, and habits 
similar to those he had left behind in Venice. Bat 
^tipliiii, lovely, amiable, and frank, had shown him the 
n flection of a sister. He hod soon conceived a passion 
for her ; declarations of love, promises, oaths, everything 
had thus beefi impetuous and sudden with iiim, as his 
disiMisition prompted. The inexperienced girl believed 
tlmt a sentiment so strong, so ardent, must be equally 
profound and constant, and yielded to the enchantment 
of a first love. Edoardo had terminated the first year 
of liis legal studies, and was now preparing to return to 
Venice. 

Alberto Cadori, the father of Sophia, was also a 
nicrciiant. He had begun husincss in a small sphere; 
but having guided his industry prudently, from being 
pour lie had gradually become rich, and at length 
retired from cominerce with a considerable fortune. 
Cadori was avaricious, harsh, exacting : he wished ra« 
ther to be feared than loved* he was not the father, 
but the tyrant of his fomily. There was seemingly 
some secret cause of disagreement between him afid 
his wife: it was perhaps for this reason that^’hc did 
not love his children; but what it was no one could 
tell. His family was now limited to 8ophia«and his 
wife. He had had another daughter, fair and amiable 
as Sophia ; but the sad school of the world, and the all- 
powerful empire of love, had untimely hdd her low. 
The Signora Cadori, though still yonngf was already on 
the brink of the grave. The grief that preyed on her 
life, and espedally Ihe lamentable end of her first-bom, 
had brought on paralysis. She could no longer move 
without assistance. 

One other person fbrmod part of the family, with- 
out being connected with it by x^tionship — a wo- 
man who seemed at first sight to have reached her 
seven^th year, so slow add difficult were her move- 


ments. Her words savoured a little of obsibnrity, and 
her countenance was ratlier repulsive. She was a 
Milanese. Having come to the baths in Padua, siie had 
token lodgings in Gadori’s house. She seldom spoke, 
and paid no attention to what was passing around her. 
She always seemed unconscious of the loud and angry 
languaTO of Cadori, which was proving fatal to the ne- 
glected wifo and the oppressed daughter. She appeared 
to love no one ; no one loved her. However, os she paid 
largely for her apartments, Cadori did everything to 
keep her in his house. * 

Though Sophia led a melancholy life, it was much 
relieved by the exercise of her accovffpSl^mentB, which 
were numerous. No female in I’adua, fof instance, 
could compare with her in tlie art of flower-making. 
Her friends contended amonj|^ them for the pleasure of 
adorning themselves with oneof tliesc flowers ; courteous 
and^kind to all, siio distributed soma to each. Even 
the mercers of the city, when they had need of flowers 
of superior beauty, applied to Sopliia, wlio willingly 
acceded to their requests. 

Tlie two days of delay to Edoardo’s departure were 
past, and in those two days the Signora Cadori had had 
a new and very violent attack, whicih placed her life in 
danger. Edoardo cnttic to take leave of the family. 
When alone, the conversation, the adieus of the lovers, 
were not long : they both wept, looked at each other, 
and were silent. Yet how many tilings had tliey to say 
to each other, how many promises to renew, how many 
hopes and fears to exchange ! 

Tiicy parted; Edoardo pleased with himself, and 
Sophia dissatisfied witli him and herself, without know- 
ing why. 

Tiic licart is a true prophet: the fears of Sophia were 
* about being realised; the days of her mother WTre draw- 
ing to a close. Sophia, sad and terrified, was never 
absent from her bedside. Her heart, her heart alone, 
sometimes wandered after tlie footsteps of nnotlier be- 
loved, but less unhappy being. Eutgive that thought 
of love to tlie maiden ; call it not a sin. Sixteen ! — a soul 
so tender! — the first love! The maternal eye Taw into 
the inmost heart of the daughter, and felt no jealousy 
at those thoughts flying to her distant love. In those 
moments she silenced her own wants, lest she should 
disturb her in licr reveries, and Immbly prayed for the 
happiness of her child. Sophia, on recollecting herself, 
would testify tlie greatest sorrow, ask pardon of her dear 
invalid, and redouble her attention. Neither day nor 
niglit was she away from the pillow of her dying mother. 
Her strength supported her, as if by a miracle. Ho one 
divided with her this pious office, except the Countess 
Golcazzi, the mysterious guest of that house, and she 
came but seldom to the chamber of suiTqring. 

But the Awt hour had struck for the Signora Cadori. 
Witli her dying breath she spoke of Edoardo. *You 
love,’ she said, * and your love may be the source of good 
to you. Take this cross, which 1 have worn on my heart 
since the day of your birtli; it was the gift of j’our latllbr ; 
take it, imd wear it in memory of your poor mother. 
You will nnd in my chest a sum of money, and some bills 
on the imperial bank of Vienna. It is no great riches, 
but it is sufficient for the unforeseen wants that may 
press upon a woman. I would never consent to give up 
these sums to your father, and that was one source of 
disagreement ; but it was impossible for the heart 
of a mother to deprive herself of wfiskt she could one day 
share with her children. And I Uiu glad that I have 
not done so; for, witliotit such aid, your poor sister Would 
have died of misoy, as she did of grief and despair.* 

She said more, and seemed to make other confidences 
to her daughter, hut her words were uttered so foebly 
that they were lost. She then leant her head on the 
shoulder of Sophia, never to raise it more. 

Four months after this event, the tithe of studv re- 
turned, and Edoardo oeme omln to Fiffiua. He did not 
bring the consent of^his filler to theit marriagei bat 
only tome distant hopes. Cadori, who was aware of 
Sophia’s indiaations, forbade Edoardo to frequent his 
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< * hoiMe, until the formal permisaion of his father could be went out with .the intention of selling it, but her heart 

^ procured. Thus Was Sophia deprired of the pleasure of could not resolve to do so^ and she returned penitent 

■ being often near her lover, of enjoying his society, his and sorrowful. 

conversation. .She could see him but seldom, and that Meanwhile, Edoardo wA involving himself more and 
unknown to her father. more in debt Assailed /by c^ditors on one Side, and 

But Edoardo was chdnged. He was no longer the drawn to the gaming-table Ijr 'desire and necessity on 

flunk, the loving Edoardo of former times. A residence the other; menaced with a pfHson, threatened to be dc- 
of five months in Yenioe, without being subjected to nounced to his father, stupid from want bf rest, midnight 
restraint, or having means to dude it ; the company of revelling, and anxiety, he one day presented himself 
other young men, familiar with vice and dissipation ; before Sophia in a statO' so different firom usual, that 
above all, a fatal incihiation, had depraved and ruined the poop girl was terrified at him. Whl4|ier, Edo- 
him I He had suffered himself to be fascinated by tlie anrdo, has departed the beauty, the fieshness of your 
fierce delighi^lSt^ch is found in gaming; play had youthful years? — ^whither your simplicity of heart? 
.become his oc^pation, his chief need. Play and its Buried, buried amid dice and cards. Sophia no longer 
effects, the orgies that precede, the excesses tliat follow, doubted that Edoardo gambled, that he had given hiin- 
were the life of Edoardo. Waste and debt were the self up to a life worthy of reprehension ; but she was 
consequences ; and when he had, under a thousand pre- disposed to pardon him, to hope that he would repent 
tences, extorted^from his father all the money he could, and turn to better counsels. But what mode her tremble 
he began, on arriving in Padua, to «appl/ to Sdbhia, was the hoarse and desperate accent in which ho told 
whom he neglected, at least did not see as often as he her that he had need of mo;ney, that he was hard 
might, though he still loved her. Sophia was as indul- pressed by necessity, obliged to pay ten thousand lire, 
gent as he was indiscreet. At every fatal request for The glance that he Greeted to every comer of the apart- 
moncy, she offered him double the sum he had asked, ment, perhaps because he did not dare to look' her in 
When Edoardo began to tell her some feigned story, the face, was dark and unsteady : some broken words, 
to conceal the shameflil source of his wants, and to uttered in alow voice,' pierced her heart like a dagger, 
give her an account of how he had employ^ those And witliout any available means, she promised Edo- 
sums, she would not listen to him. ardo to procure him the required sum by next day. 

* 'V^y,* said she, '* should I demand an account of your When he left the house, therefore, she threw herself 
actions? Why should I think over and debate what you at her father's feet, and begged him for a sum of money 
have already considered? Will not all you have be one that belonged to her, but of which she could not dispose 
day mine? Sliall we not be one day man and wife?’ without his signature; but Cadori refused it I shall 
And these words took away from Edoardo every sense not repeat their dialogue. I shall ^only say„ tliat she 
of remorse: conscience ceased to reproach him for the came out from that ooiiference in a state of distrac- 
baseness of despoiling that poor girl of the little she pos- tion. Her mind was fraught with desolation. Hideous 
sessed. The thought tliat he was rnc day to make her 4 thouglits passed through her brain. It was night : 
his wifo, justified him in his own eyes ; for by this he she found she was alone. She fdt desperate. A tor- 
thought ho should Have recompensed her for all her riblo temptation passed through her mind. Her father, 
sacrificca ^ ^ she knewj had heaps of gold . lying useless in his 

Edoardo’s demands incredbed with his exigencies, coffers ; but locks ami bolts placed their contents out of 
He was making rapid advances into the most terrible reach. She then bethought herself of the countess’s 
phasesisf the gamester’s vice ; and the mania in Sophia bureau, In which her own cross had been deposited, 
of giving, , of sacrificing all her means for Ecloardo, secure from the old man’s covetousness. There, too, the 
did not stop. ^ All the money left her by her mother countess kept her treasures. She took a light, ob- 
had already disappeared ; most of her valuable orua- served whether any one saw her, or could follow her, 
ments had been sold ; some of the bank bills liad been and repaired to the apartment of the Countess Gale- 
parted with: but as this could not be done without her azzi, who was from home, spending the evening with 
father’s knowledge, he had made the laws interpose, an old acquaintance. Hardly breathing, and walking 
and sequestrated tlie remainder. Sophia did not dare to on tiptoe, Sophia took a key from under a hcll-gbiss, 
speak or complain. She felt in licr hear^ that her father and opened the bureau^ Oh, how she felt her heart 
was probably in the right, that her own conduct was at throb ! She was ■ terrified ; she trcmble'd in every 
least unreflecting, and that Edoardo’s expenses were movement 1 The noise she made in opening the money 
too great ; but still she found a thousand arguments to drawer seemed to be the footsteps of some person follow- 
excuse both herself and liia.. She spent all the day ing to lay hands on her. Tlie light of Uie lamp, reflected 
making flower^, and stoic a great part of the night from in the mirrors and in the furniture, seemed to her so 
repose to devote it to this labour ; but she, foimcrly so many eyes that looked on and reprooclied her. She 
rwdy to m^e presents of her flowers, and adorn with opened the drawer, and took out her cross. Under it 
them the young girls of her acquaintance, now c:|^actcd were several notes of the bank of Vienna. The temp- 
p vment for them ; so that every one vrondered at tation was sbrong ; she laid her hands on the paiicrs ; 
this new and sudden avarice. ^ But what did she care but a thrill of terror seemed communicated through )ier 
what was said of her? What did she care forVippearing frame by the touch, and, overcome by intense cxcite- 
without those ornaments which women so love, and ment, she fell senseless on the floor, 
which add so much to their charms? What mattered Some time afterwards tne Countess Oaleazzi returned 
it to her that she was raining her own health by de- home. On entering her’ apartment, she beheld the 
priving herself of rest, toiling, and weeping? One look, wretclvsd girl stretched on the floor with the diamond 
one smile of Edoardo, the having satisfied one of his, cross in her hand. The bureau was stiU open. She 
desires, compensated for alL What afflicted and troubusd r.an to succour Sophia, and by the application of essences 
her was, that her labour should bo so insuffleient to recalled ''her to lifor The moment the latter awoke to 
meet his wants. Often did it occur to her mind that consciousness, she threw hers^ on her knees, wept 
he gambl^, that he was raining him8e]f, and she thought desperately, tried ,te speak, but could not; the only 
of reproving him for it^ but had not courage to do so. words she was ot length able to articulate were—** Eor- 
Sometimes she accused herself of aiding him to destroy give me 1 forgive me ! ' 

hiraselfl Then she thought that she was mistaken; The countess used every means to'parify her, by the 
' her doubts seemed to her as ii^uries to his love, and she compassionate expression of her coiintenance,' by her 
grieved for juiving for a moment admitted them. .maternal gestures, caressing and pressing her to her 

-’.vOm treasure wne remained the cross which her bosom, with words of comfort and tendernels. 
molilier hod given her on her deathbed*. It was of * Calm ypurself, calm yonrsdf,' she s^d;' * go and take 

MJUi^tSr: And might bring a luge sum. 6he thought some repose ; you have need of it.* 
over t2iii, .and wept for a whole week. Many tflnes she ‘ Countess/ replied Sophia, then wept anew. ‘ Shames 
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^ * If you did love her? oh, then, jou would he the siost 

inflEuiious of men— you woidd he a monster. Bat no ; 
you cannot hare forgotten your tows ; you cannot have 
forjptteu all yoi|r« words, our life of sig years.’ Tlien 
rising, and throwing herself on her knees, * Ohi forgive 
me, Edoardo ; forgive my words. 1 rave ; I know not 
what I sa]^ ! Tell roe that you have-only wished to put 
my affection to the proof — that you love no other 
woman— none but mo alone I Oh, do not drive me from 
this house, Edoardo ; do not give yourself to another 
woman 1* , 

* Sophia, if I could help it, do you think 1 would 
make you weepjj[m|i?’ * 

* If you could help it ? What prevents you ? Nothing 
— ^nothing.’ 

‘ Honour, Sophia.’ 

* Honour 1 Where was yttir honour if you have for- 

gotten all your Ba{;red promises— if you have pexjured 
yourself?' ' * 

' Sophia, Sophia, pity me. Ho not make me the talk of 
all Venice. I am the most infamous of men ; but 1 can 
do -notliing for you. Now 1 will confess to you the 
whole truth — a truth 1 had not the heart to tell you 
before. That woman is already my wife; 1 have 
niarried her by civil contract ; and the ceremony tliat 
is about to be performed . presently is a mere formality. 
Sophia, forgive me if you can — forgive me, and depart’ 

' * Oh, no, no,- 1 cannot go from this house. 1 will die 
here before your eyes.* 

A sound of footsteps was heard. It was easy to guess 
that those light steps were a woman’s. Edoardo 
turned' towards a tabic, as if to look for some papers, 
sajring to himself, * I am lost’ And Sophia knelt 
down by Uic trunk tlia^ contained her clothes, pretend- 
ing to rummage for something in it/ while she wi|)cd 
away her tears and suppressed her sighs. 

Eduardo’s bride entered. She stood for a moment 
^xsrplexed, seeing a woman with him ; then said, * Edo- 
ardb, I sent for you that you*^ might yourself choose 
one of these wreaths. Whicli of them do you tliink will 
become use best?’ showing him at the same time two 
bridal wreaths which she held in her hand. 

* Neither,’ said Sophia, rising and presenting a third 
wreath to the bride. * Tiio Signor Edoardo ordered me 
to make this some time ago for his bride, and I trust 
1 have not laboured in vain.* 

’ In truth it is much handsomer than cither of these 
others,’ said the bride ; * but you told me nothing of this, 
Edoardo?’ 

‘It was a surprise,’ added Sophia. 

^ ‘ My own Edoardo,’ said the bride again ; ‘ another 
kindness ; a new expresrion of your love. Oh, how dear 
this wreath will be to me 1’ Aid she retired, taking it 
with her. « 

Sophia looked at the door through which the lady 
had disappeared, and bursting into tears, exu^med, ’ Oh 
my poor wreath !' , 

* SJophia, Sophia, you ore an angel,’ said Edoardo. 

* Oncp more I owe you my life.’ 

’Since she is yqurs,’ replied Sophia mournfully* and 
sitting down faint and exhausted on her trunk—* since 
she is yours, ought I to bring death to her mind, the 
death that 1 fed already in my poor heart ? No one 
knows, no one can know whqt is suffering but those 
who suffer ; oh, no woman ever endured what I ciidur^ 
at this moment I Go-go, Edoardo ; prepare y ours^ for 
the ceremony : they are waiting for you. I have no 
more repniaches to make you— no more right to md^e 
tliem. All was in that wreath, and in ipnouqcing that, 
1 have renounced tJiia Go — have need of not seeing 
you. I promise you that when you leturn 1 will be no 
here to trouble you with my prpaence.’ 

^oard^ pale, confused, penitents bent a long last 
^phia ; then left the room, saying, ‘1 am a 
am a vaUpn.’ . 

I h^n after, tlie marriage ceremony vas per- 
The gondolu that bore the briw cortege, 
xetnrn from the church of St Moisd, 'vete met 


by some flshingiboats tliat had drawn up a drowned 
female. The gondolas had to stop, in order to let them 
pass. * A sad omen for the bride and bridegroom,’ said 
an old woman of the compaby. 

Edoardo, who had recognised that pale corpse, had 
thrown himself at the hottoih of his gondola, in order 
to conceal liis emotion, and nffih a convulsive^ motion 
pressed the hand of his bride, which he held between his 
own. The simple girl, interpreting that squeeze as an 
expression of love, said, * Oh, my Edoardo, you will ever 
bvcnic?’c 

’Ever, ever,’ replied Edoardo, wiping away a tear. 
Ho then muttered to himself, ’ Poor, poor Sophia 1 — she 
was an angel, audrl am a villain.’ 

LUMINOSITY IN PLANTS AND ANIMAl^S. 
Thebe arc few subjects more curious, and none, perhaps, 
less understood, than the occasional luminosity of certain 
plants and animals. We do ndt allude to that phos- 
phorescence which arises from decomposing substances, 
and which every one must have observed on putrid 
fish, decaying fungi, and the like ; but to those lumi- 
nous appearances exhibited under peculiar conditions 
by living structures; as, for example, by the flowers 
of tlie marigold, and by tlie female flre>fly. The former 
phenomena are owing to an actual combustion of 
phosphoric matter in the atmosphere, precisely similar 
to that w'hich takes place when we rub a stick of phos- 
phorus on the walls of a dark chamber ; the latter belong 
to peculiar states of growth and excitement, and seem 
at times to be ascribable to electricity, at others to phos- 
phorescence, and not unfrequently to plain optical prin- 
ciples. It must be admitted, however, that not only 
are the cautes but little understood, but that even the 
appearances themselves are questioned by many, who 
would resolve the majority of instances on record into 
mere visual delusions. It is, therefore, to little more 
than a recital of the better authenticate facts that wo 
can as yet direct attention. 

Flowers of an orange colour, as the marigold and nas- 
turtium, occasionally present a luminous appearance on 
still, warm evenings ; tliis light being cither in the form 
of faint electric 'sparks, or steadier, like phosplio- 
rcBcence of tlie glow-worm. The tube-rose has also 
been observed in sultry evenings, after thunder, when 
the air was highly charged with electric fluid, to emit 
small seiiitillations, in great abundance, from such of its 
flowers as were fading. It is not always tiie flowers 
which produce the light, as appears fWim the follow- 
ing record: — ’In the garden of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham at Stowe, on the evening of Friday, September 
4, 1835, during a storm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
panied by heavy rain, the leaver of the flower called 
(Enothera macrocarpa, a bed of which was in the 
garden immediately opposite the windows of tho Manu- 
script Library, were observed to be brilliantly illumi- 
nated by phosphoric light. During the intervals of.the 
flashes of lightning, the night was i^cecdingly dark, 
and nothing else could be distinguished in the gloom 
except thc^brigbt light upon the leaves of these flowers. 
The luminous appearaube continued uninterruptedly 
fpr a coniiiderable length of time, but did not epjpear to 
resemble any elOc^c effect.’ ' 

Several of the ftmgi which grow in worm, and damp 
places manifest a similnr luminosi^, and that when in 
their most healthy and vigorone state, pe^ found it 
in the agaric of the dtiver^undls ngar Mpptjfel^, and, 
what was curious, observed that it vom not manifest 
itself in darkness during, the dqyi The fungi of 
coal-mines nqor Hresdon haro been long celebrated for , 
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their luminosity, and are said to emit a light similar passing fluid. Besides the luminosity arjMng from 
to that of bright m nn nsbiue- The spawn of the tmf9e, phosphorescent or electric matter, then is sometimes 
the most esteemed of the fungus fiimily. is also ac- occasioned by actual combustion of the volatile 

coimted laminoni: aad, from thia may ^ •*? eratonaUy flying off frwomt^ plmfr. 

Miu, Mwm •.I1» vuTbuiuDuuu^ atmosphere surrounding the dictamnus or 

fraxinella, ii shrub inhabiting the Levant, will inflame 


bo collected at night in the truffle-grounds. When in AttxinttUa a 


Brazil, Gardner discover^ahighly shining flingal, which 
grows only on the leavesof the Findoba palm. ^ was 
led to this discovery by observing one night a group of 


highly shining flingah which appui^^n of fflre, and yet tho ffllBUit not be 

the Findoba palm. He was 

erving one night a group of Turn we next to luminosity in animals-^a pheno- 


boysinthetown of Natividade playing football with a menon which has been observed and commented on 
luminous object^ which happened to bo the eigaric in from the earliest times of natural history. And here, 
question. Somo Tsrieties of the lichens ate oecasionaUy wo throw out of Tiow tfiose ins^ces rf phos- 

"sr ■“ -'a 

dark. The subterran^ and phospJiorea, buried, or on their bodies even before death, as 

often spread themselves luxuriantly in caverns and cases of human consumption. As in tho vege- 
niincs, where they create an extraordinary degree of table, so in the animal kingdom, luminosity is a rare 
splendour. and somewhat irregular phenomenon, appearing not 


splendour. and somewhat irregular phenomenon, appearing not 

Another example, and perhaps -the most wonderful in fhe lii^cr and more perfect races, but cliiefly in 
of any, has been recentiy added to the list The idant the obscure and least important. The most vivid, per- 


in question is an East India tree, the true family of haps, of all luminous creatures is the lantcm-fly of the 
which haq not yet been uscertainctf, but which appears tropics — the Fuiyora lantemaria of liimseus — which 
to be abundant enough in the jungle. A dead fragment attains a length of three or four inches. It aflbrds a* 


The plant was stated to have been discovered by a native cient certainty if they tie one or two of them to a stick, | 
who had accompanied Captain Bean on a journey, and and carry this before them in the manner of a torch, 
who, having been compelled by rain to take shelter at It is common in some parts of South America, and is j 
night under a moss of rock in the jungle, had been asto- 
nished at seeing a blaze of phosphoric light over all the of Surinam. ‘ The Indians once brought me (says she;, 
grass in the vicini^. The plant, though said to be only before I knew that they shone by night, a number of 
now discovered, Iim been long known to the Brahmins, these lantern-flies, which I shut up in a large wooden box. 
who cfdebrate its luminous properties in several of their In the night they made such a noise, that 1 awoke in a 
mythological and poetical works. The fragment exhi- fright, and ordered a light to be brought, not being able 
bited to the society was dead, and perfectly dry ; but ou < to guess from wlieqcc the noise proceeded. As soon as ; 
being wrapped in a wet cloth, and allowed to remain 1 found that it came from the box, I opened it, but was j 
for some time, its luminosity was revived, and it shone still more alarmed, and let it fall to the ground in iny ^ 
ill the dark like a piece of phosphorus, or pcAaps some- fright, at seeing a flame of fire come out of it ; nnd as 
what paler, more like dead fish or rotten wood. This many animals came out? so many diilerent flames ap- 
uiiuamed plant abounds in the jungles near the foot of pcared. When I found this to be the case, I recovere<l 
the hills in the hladura district, nnd was foilnd by Dr from my alarm, and again collected the insec;^, much 
Wollich in BurmalL Commenting on this novelty. Hr admiring tlieir splendid appearance.* The light, she 
Liiidley remarks — * It is not at all improbable that it, adds, of one of these insects is so bright, that a per- 
or something having similar qualities, may exist in our son may see to read a newspaper by it. The phos- 
Eiiglish collections ; and it is for that reason that we phoresccnee proceeds entirely from the hollow part,^ or 
now mention it. We therefore advise gardeners to be lantern, of the head, no other part of the animal being 
on the outlook for this curious phenomenon, and to luminous. It is but proper to ad»l that, notwitlistand- 
examine all smcli rhizomes as they may have in their ing this positive statement of IVladamc IMerian, certain 
possession, in the hope of finding it ; for assuredly they naturalists not only question, but altoget^T deny tho 
would hardly lilt upon a thing of more interest. Plants possession of luminosity by any of the Fulgondm; a 
habitually luminous, and coustantly so at night, and denial which, in our opinion, rests at best upon a very 
retaining their properties years after they are dead, and slender foundation. The luminosity of the insect differs 
capable of being cultivated, as this Jlladras plant most nt difierent times, and wdvr diflereiit circumstances ; 
certainly is, would form quite a new feature in our Rnd it b^' sio means proves its non-luminous properties, 
gardens, and oro well wortli any degree of t^uble that because it gave forth no light when examined by the 
may attend their fflscovery.* niinpfmn i 

It must be observed, that the above instances of lumi- 


naturalists in question. 

Next in order comes the less luminous, but more 


It must be observed, that the above instances of lumi- JNext in order comes me less luminous, dug more 

nosity refer only to the living wnd healthy organism, familiar flre-fly or glow-worm — Lampyris nociiluca,^ In 
and are independent ihat phosphorescence which is this genus the male insect has expansive wings and* 
nfl-ckn nvIiSKifnil Imrnv vdnop.nnvprB. Anri makes his fliirht throuuh the 


pliosphonc excretion, is very likely, as it has been hence the Enghsh appellation giow-tt»orjM. iiie iiguG ox 
found that the party emitting it are most luminous the former is comparatively feeble, that of me latter 
when immersed in pure oxygen, and cease to emit when beautiful and brilhant. These insects are fluently 


may be, mat at pertain seasons phosphoric substances 
are taken un from the soU by the growing vegetafii^ 


are laken up ftom the soU by the growing vegetable, tention of the innles during tho darl^ when alone they 
and excEot^ under those cc n diti o^^* of warmth, mois- kro able to rcu^r themselves constncuouB— a circum'- 
tuxe, aikd atmosph^ic influence alMve alluded to. It is itancii to wliiclrMoore bcautifufly alludes 


eq^Iy eHdent. if obtenren ue not miitaken as to the •PwweUTkmnrthelu.tiediea 

smtiflatmg nature qf t)ie light pcpasionally emitted, Frommyrioh wings, when prcruOitostiireBii, 

that there Ihust be some other eanse than nhosuho- Was in its nature lambent, pure* 

^ earth and atmo- Her mate to bar green bower at night* 

Vhcro are often in difl^nt riectric stateg, and when 

a% tne leaves and ypikeleta of vegetablea would afford This the-.):^, though probably not eorrect, is not alto- 
the most prominent j^into finr fhe of the ,^ther fanciful, as was proved by Olivier and Bobert, 
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under peculiar diseiues. Its appearance in plants pre- 
pares us for its occurrence in the humbler animals, and 
its presence there ought to 46 away with any surprise 
at its occasional manifestation in the higher forms of 


NAMES OF PLACES IN tHE UNITED 
STATES. 

There is perhaps notliing in which the i&nericans 
haye displayed so little of their usual ingenuity and 
originality, as in the choice of names for the Torious 
places in their territories. The names of the principal 
towns and counties in Britain— particularly those of 
England— hare been repeatedly applied to counties and 
towna on the other side of the Atlantic. The names of 
the most famous cities of ancient and modern times in 
the old world have been selected for the districts and 
cities of the now ; anch the Americans have practised 
with great zeal that species of hero-worship that assigns 
to places the names of distinguished men. It may not 
be uninteresting to give, on the authority of a gazetteer 
recently published by Messrs Sherman mid Smith of 
New York, some account of the extent to whieli this 
method of nomenclature has been adopted in the United 
States. 

Commencing with the great names of antiquity, we 
find that there are eighteen counties, townships, towns, 
villages, and other minor places bearing tiie name of 
Athens. Of this plumber there are tvro which appear 
to be well wortliy of the name. One is situated in the 
state of Ohio, on a peninsula formed by a bend in the 
river Hockhocking : its whole appearance is stated to 
be picturesque and imposing. It contains only 710' 
inhabitants, but is the scat of the Ohio uuiversity, 
which has a president, five xirofessors, and 105 students, 
with 2500 volumes in its libraries. The college edifice 
is built on an eminence in the south piirt of the town, 
with a beautiful grttn of several acres in front. The 
other Athens is in the county of Georgia, with 3000 
iiihuhitants. It also contains a university, with' a 
president and six professors. The state of New York 
ciontains a township named Sparta, with a iiojnilatioii 
of nearly 6000 ; while other twelve Spartas are found in 
other states. In 1777, a tow'iisliip named Corinth was 
settled in the state of Vermont ; it now contains 1970 
inhabitants. TThtj name of a village on the Hudson river 
has lately been changed from *Jesup's J^anding’ to 
(xorJiith ; and the state of Georgia contains another 
Corinth, wliich has about thirty houses. The repre- 
sentative of Babylon is a village in New York state, 
witli a population of 250 ; and on the river Susquehanna 
is found a Nineveh, with a population of 125. Rome 
has in modem, as she did in ancient times, taken the 
lead of Carthage ; for we find that the places bearing 
the former name are fourteen in number, while of the 
latter tliere are only twelve. It happens also curiously 
enough that the capital of Athens county, in Ohio, is 
immed Athens, wiiile two of its towns are termed 
Rome and Carthage. There are, in various states, four 
Delphis, which no doubt will contain many village 
oracles ; and though Xteonidas fell at Thermopylae, yet 
tliero is a Leonidas in the state of Michigan, whose 
population outnumbers tlie glorious 300 by 110. The' 
ancients had one Arcadia, the Americans hove three ; 
and of four Atticas, one is described as a village in the 
to^ship of Venice, Seneca county, state of Ohia 
Ithaca IS the name of a township with a population of 
6650, in New York state ; and of a vills^e in Ohio. The 
njina of the great Memphis have long been buried in 
silent obscurity under the mud of the Nile, but another 
Memphis rears its head on an elevated blufiT of the 
Alisaissippii river, contains 3800 inhabitants, and pos- 
sesses, what the ancient Memphis in all its glory noveg 
had, printing-offices and three weekly newspapers. 
■Hie Asiatic Trc^, though it caused noise enough in 
the eastern world 3000 years ago, is^scarcely heard of 


now, except in the pages of Homer and Virgil, but a 
new Troy has arisen on the banks of the Hudson, which 
already contains .20,000 inhabitants. The other Aine* 
rican Troys are twenty in number. Ncr are the names 
of ancient xioets, philosophers, and warriors, fbiAd in 
less 'profusion. Seven places in ancient times daimed 
the honour of having given birth to Homer, but six 
places in the United States have taken his name. There 
are a Horace and a Virgil in the state of New York ; 
and the name of Ovid-, besides being applied to a town- 
ship in the same state, is also found in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana. The proportion which Senecas bear to 
Morals is as ten to one ; and there W^'uno Plato, with 
one liei)ublic, and three Republicans. The application of 
the name of Brutus to two townships, while tliat of Csssar 
is only given to one, is a literal commentary upon the 
speech w'hich Shakspeare makes Cassius speak to Brutus. 
Tha great Jfannibal of antiquity crossed the European 
Alps 2000 years ago, but his name has now crossed the 
i Alleghany Mountains of the new world, and is found on 
the banks of the Mississippi., The name of his great 
rival, Scipio, is found north in iilichigan, west in Indiana, 
and cast in New York. 'J'hc states of Maine, Ohio, and 
New York, eontain each a Solon; and on the banks of 
Lake Eric there is a Euclid. New York likewise pos- 
sesses a Cato and a Cicero ; while the former is again 
found in Illinois, and the latter in Indiana. The greatest 
deities of Greece and Rome have likewise their repre- 
sentatives; for w'C find Jupiter far west in Arkansas, 
Alars in Indiana and Alabama, Ceres and Apollo in 
Pennsylvania, and Flora in Illinois. Diana, the mighty 
huntress, has given her name to a township in New 
York; and the great lilinerva is found in Ohio and 
Kentucky, as well as on the banks of tlic Uudson. 

The names of Places mentioned in Scripture have 
also been extensively made use of., There is a Jerusalem 
in tho state of New York, wdicfo it is repf^rted that 
Jemima Wilkinson, the f^^uiider of the strange religious 
sect called Shakers, resided, and died in 1819. Virginia 
contains another Jerusalem; and seven states pos- 
sess each a Bethlehem. The name of Gosheif is used 
nineteen, and that of Lebanon twent 3 '*ono times. Of 
Canaans there are thirteen, and of Palestincs eleven*. 
There uro seven places inaincd Mount Curnicd, and seven 
named Mount Sion. There is a Mount Pisgali in North 
Carolina, and a Mount Sinai in New York. There are 
also twelve Edens, four Jerichos, eight licbrons, and 
one Eraniis. Names have also been brought from the | 
far cast of the old world, and given to places in the far | 
w'cst of the new. There is a Pekin in Illinois, with a 
weekly newspaper and 900 inhabitants ; and the other 
Pekins are four in number. LMchigan contains a China, 
a Nankin, nud a Canton ; \)hio a Canton and a Nankin ; 
New Yorlrand Maino both a Cliiiia and a Canton ; and 
other eleven Cantons are found in the other states. 
There are a Bombay and a Delhi in New York, and a 
Calentta and a Delhi in Ohio. 'J'here is a Persia in Mis- 
souri, and another in New York. At tlie junctioa of • 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers there is a Cairo ; and 
the state* of Michigan contains the township of Bengal. 

Ill Maine there is a township named Levant ; and two 
rocky ridges frowning on each other from ox>positc sides 
of the Arkansas river are called the Dardanelles. 

The names of the capital cities of Europe arc found 
it great profusion. There are two Londons, and ten 
New Londons. One of the latter is situated on the 
river Thames in Connecticut, and contains a population 
of 5519. There arc nine Edinburgha, the largest of 
which is in the i4ate of New York, and contains a popu- 
lation of 1463. There is one Edina, w liicli,' appropriately 
cnougli, is the capital of a county named Scotland. Of 
Dublins there are ten, besides an Upper and a Lower 
Dnblin. There are nine Lisbons, two Madrids, and five 
Bernes ; and though there are two Switzerlands, yet 
there is neither a Spain nor a Portugid. iThe capital of 
Bourbon cyunty, in Kentucky, is nam^ Paris; and 
though the name of the capital of France is applied to 
other twelve places, France itself is nowhere to be found. 
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Orleans, Lvons, Brest, Versailles, Bordeaux, Alsace, and 
other Fremih names, have^ howeyer, been extensively 
ua^ Of Copenhagras there are thi^ one of which is 
situated in Dei^uark county. There axe five Amster- 
dama^four Hollands, a Butraman’s-Point, a Butch-Set- 
tlement^ and a Butbhville. Thera is only one Chris- 
tiana, but there are two Norways; while there are three 
Swedena, and two Stodcholma Though the name of 
Berlin is such a favourite that it is used twenty times, 

? et there is not a single Prussia. The largest of the 
welve Viennas is situated in Oneida county, New York, 
and contains 2530 inhanitants. There are ten Warsaws, 
one of which u jtJgLcapital oSP'a county named Kosciusko; 
and of four Polands, one is situated in the township of 
Bussia, New York. The names of Geneva, Genoa, Ve- 
nice, Milan, Turin, Verona, Mantua, Naples, and Palermo, 
are found in various statfj. There is neitlicr a Con- 
stantinople nor B Stainboiil; but the Petersburgs are 
eleven, and the Moscows nine in number. * ** 

The ancient names borne by the divisions of the 
United Kingdom, have sprung from their long sleep 
into new life in the United States. Perhaps some 
Prcnch journalist may carry his hatred to the Albion, 
which he styles *la perflde,* so far as to quarrel with 
the Americans for giving its name to Orleans county, 
in the state of New York, and fur using it seven times | 
besides. Of Caledonias there are ten, of Cainbrias five, | 
and of llibernias two. Many names have likewise been I 
derived from Scotch and Irish towns. There is a ' 
Glasgow situated on the river Missouri; another, for 
some unstated reason, is made the capital of Barren 
county, in the state of Kentucky ; while a third is found 
in Ohio, and a fourth in Delaware. On the Ohio 
river there is an Aberdeen, which contains sixty dwell- 
ing-houses, six stores, and various ajiiechanics’ shops; 
while a village of the same name is found still fiirther 
west in the state of Mississippi New York state con- 
tains a township named Perth, of which it is recorded 
that the surface is rolling, the soil day loam, and the 
population 737. Dundee is represented by a township 
in Micliigan, near the Raisin river, and contains a 
population of 773, and a capital of 8000 dollars, invested 
In manufactures. On a branch of the Potomac river, in 
the state of Virginia^ is situated the village of Dumfries. 
In Maine there is a Kilmarnock, with a population of 
319 ; and in yirginia another, containing 140 inhabitants. 
New York state has one Elgin, and Illinois another. 
Dunbar is tlic name of a township in Pennsylvania, 
containing a population of 2070, and with a capital of 
90,208 doUars, invested in manufactures. *A fine farm- 
ing town* in New Hampshire, with 950 inhabitants, is 
named Dumbarton. The village of Montrose, in Iowa, 
is described as 'situated ofi elevated ground, on a 
beautiful prairie, and commanding a view of the Missis- 
sippi river, and of the suiroundiiig country fur twenty 
miles.* It is opposite to the notonous city of Nauvoo, 
the head-quarters of the Mormons. Another Ij^on- 
^troflg, with three printing-offices, one weekly news- 
' paper, and 632 inhabitants, is the capital of Susque- 
hanna county, in the state of Pennsylvania, 'ihere are 
tliree counties named Lauderdale among the southern 
states, the aggregate population of which is 23,278, of 
whom 7332 are wves. In the county of Wayne, New 
York, there is a river Clyde ; there is no Greenock at 
its mouth, but there is a Greenock on the west bank 
of Uie Mississippi, in the state of Arkansas. Beautifully 


the summary could bo considerably increased. Nomen- 
clature derived from places in England, however, is by 
fsr the most common ; and indeed it may be said that 
there is scarcely a county Ar a town of any consequence 
between the Tweed and the Eni^h bhamri, that has 
not stood godlkriier a dozen times.fhrsome infimt loca- 
tion on the other side of the AfitmUo, These juid other 
specimens^ however, we musrreserve for another occa- 
sion. 


of Uie Mississippi, in the state of Arkansas. Beautifully 
sItiMted at the head of Beliiut Bay« on the west side of 
Penobscot river, in the state of Maine, is the town of 
Belfast, with a printing-offlOe, a weekl^newspaper, and 
a population of 4186, There are two iBelfasts in Penn- 
sylvauia, and one in each of the states of New Ywk, 
Ohio, and Tennessee. The Antrims are six in number, 
and the Waterfords thirteen. There is a Galway in 
New York : of Colerains there are eight ; and there is a 
Cork in Ohio. In the state o(, Pennsylvania alone 
thpre afe three Donegals, and the aame stgte contains 
a conple'^nf Armaghs. * 

Th^ above names axe selected almost at random, and 


/; HEBIOT AND HIS HOSPITAL. 

Among the more conspicuous public edifices whidi 
decorate Edinburgh, is one in tlie southern district 
of the city, known as Heriot's hospital, an institu? 
lion, in object and munificence of management, not 
unlike that of the far-famed Christ’s hospital in* Lon- 
don. For the establishment and endowment of this 
foundation, Edinburgh was indebted to the bcncvolenoe 
of George Heriot, who, as golds&ith and jeweUer, and, 
we may add, humbleKacquaintancc and money-lender to 
James VI., has been immortalised in the pages of tho 
' Fortunes of Nigel.* The publication for me first time 
of a veracious and minute memoir of * Giugling Geordie,* 
as Scott has been pleased to call him,* aflurds us an 
opportunity of saying sometliiDg of Ileriot and his 
institution. 

Of George Hcriot’s early history, it is acknowledged 
that little is known. It is only nscertained that he was 
the son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh, was born in the 
year 1563, and in due time broughtnip to his father’s 
profession, then one of tlie most lucrative trades in tho 
country. While a young man, he entered into busi- 
, ness on his own account, and almost at the same time 
formed a respectable matrimonial connexion. His wife 
was an heiress in a small way, and brought her hus- 
band, wbaf was then esteemed a little fortune^ property 
yielding L.6, 2s. 7d. annually. With some cosh con- 
tributed by Heriot’s fatlier, as * one beginning and pak,’ 
the newly-married pair commenceAtho business of life. 
Their capital, amounting exactly to L.214, 11a 8d. in 
reality commanded as much consideration in the Bcottisli 
metropolis in the early part of tlie reign of James VI., 
as womd some thousands of pounds in the present day. 

I It was in the year 1586 that young Heriot thus m- 
I ventured in the career in which he afterwards attained 
I not a little celebifrity and wealth. His firs^shop was by 
no means of an aspiring character, but consisted of a 
I booth or krame^ adjoining St Giles’s catliedrol, forming 
one of a row of such places of business which tiU recent 
times hung parasitic^y about that building. In this 
humble erection, and afterwards in one at tto west end 
of the cathedral Heriot acquired an extensive connexion 
in trade as a goldsmith, to which, there being as yet no 
banks, be added the profession of money-lendw. He soon 
recommended himself to the notice of his sovereigUi by 
whom, on the 17th July 1597, he was declared goldsmith 
to Anne of Denmark, the gay consort of James VI. 
Ten days aftrirwards, Heriot’s appointment was publicly 
proclaimed at tho cross of Edinburgh by sound strum- 
pet This, it must be confessed^ was a.p)ost fstunatc 
appointment, for never, truly, did tradesman get a 
better customer. Anne vfas addicted to extravagances 
^little in harmony with the slendeinesB of the royal 
resources. She was fond of pur61u;aing costly jewrilery 
for presefitation to favourit^ tut well as for hw own 
personal decoration ; and when desirbus of procuring 
articles of this kind, or an advance of money, » was no 
unusual thing fojg hs to jpledge w^th Heriot m most 
precious of her jewels, ^ns diverted pf spme of her 
most valughle omameqts, she was sompripies ip great 
straits to ipake a decent appeoraqoe at eoanti and poor 
J^cs, her husband, appeiEpn ^ baye bm driven to his 
wits’ end to prpeme the co^ nspefiafy vp ^deem the 

* Memoir of Gooisa Httiot, Sea ByW. ilsveD, BJl BdJap 
bmzb: 1845. « ' i 


impledged artiolea. A less rigid tradesman wonld hare 
permitted himsdf to be coaxed out of the deposit by a 
few fair words ; but Heriot wai too firm and cautious to 
Burrend^ his charge on suclrterms, and yet possessed 
the raro merit of pleasing his royal customers by his 
independence. Tlie miavUer tn mods appears to hare 
been nevei: more happily landed with the fortiter m re. 
than in the case of GeorgI Heriot. On the 4th April 
1601, Heriot waa appointed jeweller to tlio king, by 
wliich he gained a considerable accession to his business. 
So entirely did the royal household seem to reqpiire the 
services of Heriot, in his double capacity of goldsmith 
and cashier, that an apartment in Uie palace of Holy- 
roOd was actually prepared, in which he miglit regularly 
transact affairs. * It has been computed,* observes our 
authority, * that during the teu years which immediately 
preceded the accession of King James to tlie throne of 
Great liritain, Heriot’s bills for the queen’s jewels alone 
could not amount to less than L.50,000 sterling, * a sum 
which will appear incredible in amount to those who 
are not acquainted with* the silly rage for personal de- 
coration whicli prevailed in these hAlf-barbarous times. 
Imitating the extravagance *of the court, the principal 
nobility and gentry in Scotland vied with one another 
in their adornment with jewellery, and, like royalty, 
found their way, in times of emergency, as suitors for 
pecuniary accommodation to the young goldsmith. In 
ransacking the charters and papers now treasured up 
ill Ueriot’s hospital, Dr Steven haa alighted on a num- 
ber of documents illustrative of the difficulties to wliich 
both king and^ queen, from want of prudent foresight, 
were put occasionally for a little ready cash. The queen 
having on one occasion found it necessary to pay a 
hitrri^ visit to Stirling to see her sun, Prince Ilenry, 
despatched the following note to Heriot, requesting a 
supply of money. 

* Goh^ IIxuxott, I ernestlie diesyr youe present to 
send me twa hundrethe pundis villi all mepidition, 
becaus 1 man best me awoy presentlie. — A nna U.* 

To think of a queen scuding to one of her tradesmen 
for a loon of L.17, 13 b. 4d. sterling, the sum expressed 
by *twa hundrethe pundis* in the old Scots money! 

^ On tlie accession of James to the English throne, and 
liis removal to London, Heriot participated in the change, 
being too intimately connected with his sovereign’s ar- 
rangements to he.allowed a long absence from liis wonted 
I post. Accordingly, we soon And our goldsmith and 
I niuiiey-lcnder^n London, his place of ousiuess being 
I somewhere in Gornhill, opposite the Exchange. Here 
he was concerned in numerous and large transactions 
on behalf of tlie royal family : and, on one occasion, so 
great was liis press of business, that goveniiiicnt issued 
a proclamation requiring all mayors and justices of 
peace to aid and assist him in procuring workmen at 
the current ^te of wages. While thus prosperous in 
his affairs, he was bereaved of his wife. Five years 
afterwards, he entered into a matrimonial alliance with 
Alison Primrose, eldest daughter of James Primrose, 
Arst Earl of Rosebury. Mr PrinuKise Ailed tlie office of 
clerk to the Scots privy council ; and being burdened 
witii a family of nineteen cliildren, it may supposed 
that the marriage of one of his daughters to a w^thy 
London jeweller must have been considered a parti- 
cularly advantageous arrangement The csonnexion, 
however, was iff no long duration. Alison Primrose 
was cut off in the Aower of her days, and Heriot was 
again a childless widower. The event appesEl's, from 
private papers, to have been a source of sincere grief. 
Two mohiat. afterwards, we And him tracmg, on a slip 
of papasH ^e short but signiAcaiit #ehtenoe — *She 
cannot he too mutch lamented who culd not be too 
mutch loved a declaration doubUess sincere, as it does 
not seem to have been intended for the public eve. 
Heriot ever afterwards xemained a widower, devoting 
himself to toe proseoution of his now greatly extended 
business, and devising plana fbr the inyestenent of his 
huge property at his debase. Having no rdationa for 
whom he entertained any af&ctioui ^ mind became 


occupied with the idea of estahlishing an Institution at 
Edinburgh, to reiemhle in character Chrlst’a hospital in 
London ; and accordingly sudi waa finally resolved upon, 
his designs being assisted by his cousin, Adam Lawtic, 
a lawyer in the Scottish capital, who long acted os his 
conAdant in the purchasing of property and dispolsal of 
his means. With his house thus set in order, the vener- 
able Heriot died in London, at the age of sixty years, on 
the 12th of February 1624. The whole of his large pro- 
perty, after payment of various legacies, was ordered by 
his will to go to the civic authorities and ministers of 
Edinburgh, for erecting and maintaining an hospital in 
that city ^ for the educationef nursing,^ and upbringing 
of }mutb, being puir orphans and fatherless cli^drene of 
decayct burgesses and freemen of the said burgh, dcs- 
titut and left witliout meaues.’ It would be needless to 
detail the steps taken to cariy the pious design of the 
founder into execution ; suffice it to spy, that in due 
timeli larg(f and handsome structure w& erected as the 
desired hospital, which remains, as wc have said, till 
the present time, as one of tlie most conspicuous public 
ediAccs in Edinburgh. The funds realised for the use 
of the institution seem to have been under L.24,000 ; 
the hospital was opened on tho 11th AxjrU 1659, by the 
adm ission of thirty boys. 

^^or now nearly two hundred years, Hcriot’s hospital 
has continued to Aourish and enjoy a deserved local 
fame. With an annual revenue, wo believe, of nearly 
L. 15,000, it affords maintenance, clothing, and' edu- 
cation, ffiso some pecuniary presents, to a hundred 
and eighty boys, such being all that the house, large as 
it is, is able conveniently to accommodate. Instep of 
increasing the establishment in corre8]:M)ndenee with tlie 
extent of the funds, it was suggested a few years ago 
diy Mr Duncan M'Lqircn, one of the governors, to devote 
an annual overplus of about L.3000 to the erection and 
maintenance of free schools throughout the city, for the 
education of poor children, those of poor burgesses being 
preferred ; and this judicidus proposal being forthwith 
adopted, and sanctioned by an act of parliament, there 
have since been erected, and are now in opi^atjpn, Ave 
juvenile and two infant schools, unitedly giving an de- 
lucntary education to 2131 children ; and wiicn other 
two schools, now ill progress, are Anished, the advan- 
tages of this well-designed arrangement will be mate- 
ri^y extended. 

Li these seminaries, apart from the head establish- 
ment, tiic children, as in ordinary schools, are received 
and dismissed daily at stated hours ; and it is not unin- 
teresting to observe, that the sense of the community 
has begun to set in in favour of a similar arrangement 
with the hospital itself. The arguments pursued by 
the objectors to a strictly bospital education carry with 
them some degree of weight, and may in brief be stated 
as follows ; — * Family rdationship is a primary ordi- 
nation of Nature. It is a fundamental design in 
Providence that children should be reared under the 
contrffi and direction of parents. The school in wliji^ih 
character and habits are to be correctly formed, is 
i/te Jhresiik circle. The school of schoolmasters can 
do little more thou import technical knowledge, and 
enforce discipline. The parents, therefore, who ne- 
glect their proper duty, and shuffie on the back of 
the Bcdfoolmastcr or hired assistant, in a public hos- 
^i^, the burden which they are in reason bound to 
ca^^, commit a grievous error ; which, like all errors, 

' carries witli it its own punishment. There are, unques- 
Uonahly, as in orpliauage, coses in which the parental 
relation is deranged or destroyed; hut a public asylum, 
conducted on thr priocipJo of a monastery, is far from 
the* proper means for its restoration. In cases 
of tms lamentable nature, society is bound to supply an 
ortiAcial relationship— to hand over tho orphans to 
persons who, for a reasonable hire, will iict.the part of 
parents. Improved a| hospitals are in some cn their 
arrangements, it is matter of observation that children . 
reared in chSni, however wdl thelir bodily wants may he , 
attended to, or however iquch they are crammed with 
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quietly taking a lesson in tliat which he would ono day 
practise. In Parliament Street, 1 saw one of the scoun- 
drels who line the payenient in that onarter attack a 
respectable individual, who pissed near nlin, with insult 
and abuse, shaking hia fist at the same time under the 
other’s nose. Tlie person insulted raised the large cane- 
which he carried and stack the aggressor, who fell 
senseless, while the strilrer continued his walk. I was 
informed that the insult being gratuitous, ho had no- 
thing to fear, even if the insulter should die of the 
blowil e 

* Ono of the principal reasons why the police ore so 
inoperative in aU the cases of which I have treated, is, 
that there are no poor in London — a consequence of its 
rich and numerous charitable establishments, and the 
immense sum raised by the poor-rates. Every parish 
collect and makes the division. This is one of thq first 
and heaviest charges to which houses are liable; and 
its pressure may be judged of by the total amount raised 
by this means, twent 3 i;^two millions [francs?]"* This 
impost is, however, one which the little householders 
pay most cheerfully, as they consider it a fund from 
which, in the event of their death, their wives and 
children will be supported. 

* Notwithstanding the abuses inseparable from pecu- 
niary affairs, and its enormous amount, this tax is the 
best means by which an opulent nation can honour it- 
self by its riches. In banishing mendicity from Ten- 
don, it has relieved the police from the care of the pirin- 
cipal object of their solicitude in other places. 

*lf we judge of Jhe condition of the people of London 
by the daily wages of the workmen, we should regard 
them os rich in comparison with those of Paris, tlieir 
gains being double that of the artisans of the latter city. 
At the same time, tliey might be considered, relativeiy, i 
as in much better circumstances, being as steady and 
uniform in manners and conduct, ns the Pari^jlans, gene- 
rally speaking, are the rerersc. But the Londoners live 
well and dress well ;t they multiply rapidly ; and every- 
thing is of such an excessive dearness, that, with great 
earnings, and expending only for absolute necessaries, 
they live, as elsewhere, from hand to mouth. An opi- 
nion may be formed of the dearness of provisions from 
the prices during my stay, of which I noted the parti- 
culars *. bread is sold at from 5 to 6 sous the pound ; com- 
mon meat, 9 sous ; best beef, 16 to 18 sous ; bacon, 20 sous; 
butter, 25 sous; candles, 14 sous : the prige of a milch cow 
is from 12 to45 guineas ; and an acre of land near the 
city lets for the same sum annually : a load of manure 
is ten shillings. The high prices excited the clamours 
of the populace, who, however, were not suffering from 
famine ; and when parliament met, tlicir first business 
was with the energetic petition of tb.o rioters. The only 
measures taken were to forbid the export of wheat from 
Kngland, and to open the ports for three months to that 
of foreign countries. 

* English bread 'is good and delicate, but with a great 
deal of crumb ; and ns the Jjondoners live on this, with 
butter and tea, from the morning until three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon, a great quantity is consumed— 
cut in transverse slices, whose thinness does as much I 
honour to the skill of the cutter os to the edge of the 
knife. Tluree or four of these slices suffice for a break- 
fast so economical are the people in their repasts, that 
what would be necessary for a Erenchman of ordlnarj^ 
appetite^ is sufiknent for three hearty Englishmen. They 
seem to use bread only firom the fear of eatingfone meal 
without it ; imd yet the physicians consider bread as the 
heaviest;«nd‘^niOBt indigestible of aliments. Jt is this 
taste, ^aad the consequent usage, which enables the 

I English to ^port a prpdigious quantity of grain from 

I their islands— an exportation which proves less the 

* In 1643, thesmonnl o^Dsotsd In England and Wales for poor- 
rates was lass thon.LJt, 000,000, of wliloh fho oitwof Ltmdon con- 
tributed L.4*»,0o5r ' 

t in croiUng the Thames, Ihovs fisqMinUy olnerved that my 
boatmen wore aifiK Btoddasa 


abundance than the smallness the consumption. The 
dearness of grain, also» causes but little sensation eyen 
among the people, who would readily do without bread 
if circumstances required it. • , 

" I had often heard of the excellence of the meat eaten 
in England ; but having eaten of it in every way in 
which it is served, either roast or boiled, I have-not 
found it cither so firm, juicy, or tender as that of France.. 
The poultry is soft and watery ; veal has all the imper- 
fection Of an unformed meat ; mutton has no other merit ' 
than its fat, so much the more striking, as the butchers 
remove none of the suet from any part ; and the l^ef, 
although less compact and Tnore divisible than that of 
France, and consequently more easy of mastieation .and 
digestion, can only have imposed on the French who 
have praised it by its enormous fat, which is never seen 
ill France. 

* The English have no knowled^ of foup, or of boitiUu 
If tficy sometimes make soup for invalids, or foreigners 
who cannot live without it, the beef used in its prepara- 
tion is never seen again, at least upon good tables. 

* The price of vegetables is in proportion to the dear- 
ness of other articles of food, while they are not of very 
good quality. All those which grow in the neighbour- 
hood of London are impregnated with the flavour of the 
smoke with which the atmosphere of this city is loaded, 
and have a very disagreeable taste, which they impart 
to the meat cooked with them. 

* Owing to the humid, and nearly always foggy air 
In which J^ondon is enveloped, the greatest cleanliness 
is required on the part of the inhabitants, who in this 
respect may bo compared with the Hollanders. The 
apartments, furniture, hearths, earthenware, staircases, 
and even the street doors, with their locks and great 
brass knockers, are washed, rubbed, and scoured every 
day. In the houses where rooms are let as lodgings, 
the middle of the stairs is covered with a carpet, which 
protects the wood from the dirt brought in from with- 
out AU the apartmenti have similar carpets, which 
have for some years gone out of use in France. 

*But that which is a necessity in England, would 
only be an extravagance in France. The houses in 
Loudon are all built with pine ; staircases and floors 
are all of this material, which will not bear the conti- 
nual friction of the feet without peeling and splintering; 
hence the use of carpets. Otherwise, floors of go^ 
pine, washed and rubied, have an appearance of white- 
ness and cleanliness not always found in the most 
highly-finished inlaid floor. This love of cleanliness 
has banished from London the little dogs kept by all 
classes in Paris, where they fill the streets, houses, and 
churches. . 

* The servants of the ifiiddle classes, and the ladies*- 
maids of tko nobility, salute their mistresses when they 
meet them in the streets and public places, dressed in 
such a manner that, if one does not know the lady, it 
is V|;ry difficult to distinguish her from her servant 
The osslduitj', attention, cleanliness, work, and pgne- , 
tuality which the English require of their domestics, 
regulate^thc amount of their wages; in other words, 
their wage^ arc very high. This may he judged of by 
the sum paid in the house where I lived to a great 
Welsh servant just arrived from her country, speaking 
scarcely a word of English, who knew only to wash, 
sweeji, and scrub, and would learn nothing else. The 
wages of this girl were six guineas a-year, besides one 
guinea for tea, which all the domestics take twice a-day, 
either in money or in kind. The wages of a cook who 
roasts and boila meat arc twenty ^’guineas. The per^ 
quisitet of servants double their wi^s : these ore not 
derived exclusively from the established exactiona on 
foreigners, as has been commonly supposed; aU the 
natives pay them, leven at the houses of their nearest 
friends and relations. Aly^ landlady’s sister paid eveiy 
time she came to tak<stea in her company. The Scot- 
tish lords have been the first to exert themselves to 
rdieve strdngers from these charges, and ^cy formed 
an association whose 'primary object was the augmen- 
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tation of^ternints’ wages. Lord Morton hittiielfjn- 
formed me of this, asl was about to take mjleaTO after 
dining with him, adding that he was one ef the heads 
of the osBociatien. In other houses of the game rank 
which 1 yisited^ the same order was {irobably gircn ; 
ibr, not seeing the sdrrants place themselyes in an atti- 
tude for rcoeiying, I walked out a la Ftatifaise, 1*116 
newspapers haye been filled with accounts of the riots 
of the domestics, occasioned bj the suppression of the 
ancient usage. It is to be presumed that ylctory will 
declare itself for the toasters, unless the spirit of Eng- 
lish liberty take part in the quarrel. 

* * The mdancholy of thef English is no doubt owing 
to the fogs and humidity which continually coyer Lon- 
don and the three kingdoms. The people, too, liyc 
principally on meat. The quantity of bread consumed 
in a day by one Frenchraltn would suffice for four Eng- 
lishmen : beef bv their ordinary diet ; nne] this meat, 
which they relish in proportion to the quantity of fat, 
mixed in their stomachs with the beer which they 
drink, must habitually produce a chyle whose yiscous 
hoayiness conyeys only bilious and melancholic yapours 
to the brain. 

* The coal smoke wliich fills the atmosphere of Lon- 
don may also be reckoned among the physical causes 
of the melancholy of its inhabitants. Tlie earthy and 
mineral particles contained in it pass into the blood of 
those who breathe it continually, imparting heayincss 
and other melancholic principles. The moral causes, 
resulting in part from the physical, aggrayato and per- 
petuate what the latter hayc begun ; while education, 
religion,,^ theatricals, and tlic press, seem to haye no 
othei; object than to maintain the national lugubriosity. 

* Rents arc a cause of considerable expense. Except 
some few in the centre of the ciSy, all the houses iif 
London belong to speculators, who build on land taken i 


but shells. It is true that the outer facing is of brick, 
but only of one in thlcktiess; and these bricks are 
mode of the first earth that comes to hand — just shown 
to the fire, not burnt In the new quarters of London, 
the bricks are made updn the ground itself, with the 
earth dug feom the foundations and drains, mixed with 
cinders. The interior of tlie houses is of tlie same 
lightness as the exterior ; strips of pine are used instead 
of beams ; while all the joiner work is of the thinnest 
possible material. The rooms are wainscoted to two- 
thirds of their height ; and the hollow wainscot at the 
sides of the windows contains the weights by means of 
which the sash is raised or lowered, vdth the slightest 
force. In houses thus constAicted, it is easy to imagine 
what must bo the progress and rayages or the almost 
ingyltable confingration.* 

* All tho houses in London are insured against fire— 

a precaution originating probably in the deep impres- 
sion left by the great fire of 1G66. These establish- 
ments, which assure the perpetuity of the city, haye 
not yet reached Paris. * 

* The rent of the house in which I lodged was thirty- 
eight guineas a-year; it had, lioweyer, only three 
storeys; and there were, besides, payments of one 
guinea for water, two for poor-tax, and three for the 
charges on windows, scayengers, and mach-men (wat^- 
men). 

* The watw ^upidied to the houses three times a-week 

is not good. It is raised firom the Thames by ^re-pumps, 
inyented and placed in the riyer by a German gentle- 
man in the reign of Elisabeth. A French refugee, 
named Bayary, has since improyed this machine, whose 
moying power is the yapour of wqter raised and rare- 
fied by ebullition — a power whose force would be In- 
comprehensible, were it not therb actually befbre our 
eyas.’ r 

Merq we haye an incidental notice of the Sjj^eam-engine 


a'lSbaW obeerrotioM apply equally well to the present day. 


in its infiincy, before Watt had brought ont its itn- 
pendons powen. The inaccumcies and exaggerations 
in the travellier's statements will be readily detected by 
most of our readers; we haye indicated only sbme of the 
more important. 


GOOD-WILI. AND VT^BES TO ALL MEN. 

I RF.MisBTnEit a poor patriot in Renfrewshire, whose 
ansriety as to the national debt made him neglect his 
own delfts, until he found himself within the walls of a 
jail. Now, weak and improyident though that man 
was, he seemed to me a more respectable and eyen ami- 
able member of society than 

* The wretoh ooneentred oU In self,'. 

whose sympathies, oyster-like, neyer extend beyond the 
limits of his own shell. The former cfoaractcr excites 
pity, tho latter contempt; for he whose affections 
are whollif those of his own fireside, is unworthy of so- 
ciety, and should h^ye Spltzbergen for his abode. Tlicre 
arc few men, howeyer obscure, who haye not had op- 
portunities of rendering si^al scryice to some of their 
fellow-creatures, even at little cost' of time or money, 
proyided the service was prompt, prudent, and liearty. 
Almost every man’s life will be fonnd, on a review, to 
afford proofs more or less striking of that consolatory 
fact, and the following veritable anecdote, communicated 
to the writer by a friend, confirms it in no ordinary 
degree : — 

Upon the 4th of April 1623, I was pacing as usual 
the Glasgow Exchange rooms, when my eyes got a 
glimpse of some Jamaica gazettes on a side-table, and 
remembering that piracies were then prevalent in the 
West Indies, I glanced over them, till I met witli a 
case which arrested my attentiqn. One Henrique Buche 
had been* recently tried in Jamaica for piracy, on the 
testimony of a person who swore that he was mari- 
ner in the ship Malcolm, belonging to James Steang 
and Coi^pany, merchants in Leith; that they sailed 
from that harbour ou the 9th of Novchibcr 1819, and 
upon the 30th of December following, whilst in the Bay 
of Honduras, they were boarded by pirates ; that these 
plundered the ship of a great variety of stores, of which 
the witness spmned the weights, quantities, and qua- 
lities with a minuteness which seemed to me quite in- 
credible, as he^ confessedly took no notes of them at the 
time ; was a mere forecastle man ; was ^tinned at the 
helm all the time ; and that several years had elwscd 
since the alleged piracy took place. The witness added, 
that the pirates departed with their booty, and he did 
not see any-of them till three years aftc^ards, when he 
pointed out to a police officer the prisoner at the bar 
as one of them, whilst he was entering the harltour of 
Kingston in a boat. 

The only other witness was the police officer who had 
seized poor Buche on the allegation of the sailor, so that 
the latter was the sole witness to the crime charged— a 
charge which Mr Buche indignantly denied on his trial, 
stating that, if an extension of time had been allowed him, 
he could^ have proved that he was of respectable con- 
nexions in the island of Guadaloupe, where he possessed 


fists that no ship of the name stated by the crown wit- 
ness had left Ldth at the time alleged. 

In reply, the prosecutor stated that the prisoner had 
been already allowed time suffldent to produce evidence 
of his alleg^ sHitus in Guadaloup& and that» as to the 
inference drawn from the silence ot lioyd’s fists, it was 
well known to the juty that these lists, though correct 
as to the port of lA)ndon, were for from being so as 
to distmt ports like Leith. He therefore demanded 
a^ verdict m guilty: and surpi^ was inexpres- 
sible when 1 found that twelve nm had consigned 
a heltulisB strlmger to on ignominioiv death, on the 
single unsupported and incredible testimony of an oh- 
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ecurc seaman and common informer, of whom no one 
seemed to know anything, and who probably had been 
stimulated by the hope ctf Ihod monip, tben given fireely 
for such disdoBurcB. ” 

Animated by these fedings and fears, I instantly 
stepped to the sido bar of the Exchange rooms, and 
soon disoovered incontestable evidence that poor Buche | 
hod been convicted, condimned, and, I feared, hanged, 
on the tostimonv of a perjured man. The Leith ship- 
ping lists proved that no vessel of the name stated the i 
crown witness had left Leith on the ddy in qufiltion, or 
during the whole of the month. 1 also ftmtid from the 
directory that there was no company of shipowners, or 
of any profession, of the firm sworn to in Leith or 
Edinburgh during the whde of the year in question. 
Tlieso facts I instwtlv communicated to Lord Bathurst, 
as minister for the colonies, wiih a view to the rescue of 
Buche*, if, happily, his execution had not taken place, or, 
at all events, for the seizure and punishment of his per- 
jured enemy. And great was m^ delight when, in the 
course of post, his lordship’s chief secretary wrote me 
thus: — • 

' Colonial Offlee, Dounitiy Street, 9th April 1823. 

* Sir — am directed by Lord Bathurst to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, and to ex- 
press his thanks for the information which ^ou have so 
properly conveyed to liim rcsiiccting Henriquc Buche, 
who had been convicted at Jamaica as concerned with 
others in acts of piracy. 

*■ It will, I am persii^ed, be satisfactory to you to be 
informed that tne^ governor of Jamaica, in officially 
reporting tlie trial and conviction of these unfortunate 
persons, has stated the circumstances which induced 
iiim to grant a reepite to Henrique Buche, in order that 
the necessary inquiries might be made to establish tlic 
truth of the particulars which he stated in his defences. 

I have theremre to acquaint you that your teiter will be I 
I transmitted to the governor, with the other documents | 
I which apply to this case. I am, sir, your most obedient 
I humble servant, (Signed) B. Wilmot.* 

Sixteen years afterwards, in the course of my travels, 

I visited Jamaica, and was introduced to the gentleman 
who had been foreman on the grand jury in the case of 
Budic. He remembered it, and frankly owned that he 
tliought the evidence was not sufficient to convict, though 
it seemed to him prima/acte enough to entitle the grand 
jury to send tlfo case to a petty jury. Perhaps he was not 
singular in that opinion ; but 1 saw with regret that he 
still felt a lurking suspicion of Buche. 1 found also that, 
sucli had been the iiower of prejudice against the inno- 
cent and much injured Buche, that, soon after his libe- 
ration, he found it necessary to quit Jamaica, and return 
to his native island •, otherwise I should probably have 
hud the pleasure of seeing the roan whom, though un- 
known to me, and distant some thousands of miles, I 
had aided in saving from an ignominious death, by a 
I very small expenditure of time and trouble. 

I It now only remains for me to dose my friend’s anec- 
dote with what seems its proper moral — * That each of 
us should be prompt to help the other, and aU of veto help 
hymanitu at targe f in the spirit of a certain Italian apho- 
rism, w;hich is both poetic and benevolent — 

' Le maal Tavano I'mi rolfro, 

Bd smbidtts I'anuib la faecls.* 

Which may be rendered thus — • 

Kindly the hands esifli other rlnm. 

And both unite the>he0 to deanae. ; 


WEABtno or buHtolk coast. 

A lady of onr acquaintance, who has lately visited the 
coast of St^olk, writes as foUowj respecting the rapid 
wearing away of the dUA i— 

, ’The rapid dfrappeoHtoob of this codst is ltd must 
interesting foatnre. One teaiilS ef it without realising 
it When one stands on the site of Punwidi, once a 


grrat city of twenfy-flve churches, and sees the heaps of 
min, and a little miserable fishing village, and the quiet 
blue sea washing smoothly over ml the mst, it is a very 
strange feeling whidi is induced. Thq conimon rate cl 
destruction is about twenty or tliirty feet a-yeor, but in 
seme places much more. The inhabitants see fidd after 
Add, house after house, swept away. At Cromer, as 
you walk on the sands, looking up, you see the floors 
and rafters of bouses which have bccuiindermlned and 
washed away, sticking in crevices of the clifT, with a 
most desolate aspect, and good houses standing empty, 
abandoned to their fate, becausd the sea has now en- 
croadied too near to admit of a further residence being 
safe. A good deal of this town (Cromer) is jmne, and 
the rest, as wdlus a noble old church, must inevitably 
follow ere long. It is curious that people should go on 
building tm.A cliff which thejssee crumbling before their 
eyes. A gentleman in this neighbourhood has bnilt a 
houtfe in oefe of these places, and spent L.1000 in trying 
to wall out the sea. His defences were soon swept 
away. He has now repaired them at nearly the same 
expense. They are like huge fortifleationB fiiced with 
flint How long they will lost is a wonder.* 


OUT-DOOR TUITION. 

* I THINK it of the utmost importance,’ says Mrs Loudon, 
‘to cultivate habits of observation in childhood, as a great 
deal of the happiness of life depends upon having our at- 
tention excited by what passes around us. I iemenibi?r, 
when 1 was a child, reading a tale called Eyes and No 
Eyes,” which made a deep impression on my mind, and 
wliich has been the means of procuring me mai^ sources 
of enjoyment during my passage through life. Tliat little 
talc related to two boys, both of wdiom had been allowed 
half a day's liollda}! Tlic first boy went out to take a 
weIk, and lie saw a variety of objects that interested him, 
and from which ho afterwards derived considerable in- 
struction when he talked about them with his tutor. Hie 
second, a little later, took*tho same walk ; but when his 
tutor questioned him as to how he liked it, he said he had 
thought it very dull, for he had seen nothing ; thpngh tho 
same objects were still there that had delighted his com- 
panion. I was so much struck with the contrast between 
the two boys, tliat I determined to imitate the first ; and 
I have found so much adrautago from this determination, 
that I can earnestly recommend uiy young readers to fol- 
low my example.’ To mcoiiragc and assist in such habits 
of observation, Mrs Loudon has published the very pretty 
Uttlc book whoso titlo is quoted below.* 

There oan bo no doubt that the knowledge of things 
derived ffom observations of tho tilings themselves is not 
only dceiier than that acquired from books, but is more 
durably iiiiprcssed on tho mind. Tn the one case knowledge 
comes in the forin of actual experience, in the other it is 
imbibed by^te. Abstract subjects can of course only bo 
acquired In the study ; but whatever can be taught to the 
young out of doors, should be so imparted. Stores of in- 
formation con 1)0 fumislicd to them in tho shortest walk, 
for t^re is something interesting to tell and to know about 
thp most commonplace object. • , 

To show how readily and infitmetively this may ho done, 
Mrs Loudbn repeats In her book the Information she im- 
parted to her little girl during a tour in the Isle of Wight 
in the autumn of 1843. At every step sometliing pleq^ing 
was communicated, coming as it did in a less repulsive 
form thitn didactic tasks. In the transit from London to 
Southampton by railway, Mrs Merton (the name assumed 
b^the authoress), in pointing out to her daughter (Agnes) 
the windings of the river Moic, told her that it ' received its 
strimge name from tho manner in which it creeps along, 
and oceasionally appears to bnry itself under ground, as its 
waters ore almorlycl by the spongy add porons soli tbrongh 
whieh K flows. Agnes was very anxious to hear more, -of 
this curious river. ** It is remarkable," said Mrs Msocton, 
“that it is not navigable. In any part of its long course of 
forty-two miles. With regard to the phenoiwenoii of its 
disappearance at the foot* of Box-Hill, nea^ Dorking, in 
Surrey, it is supposed that there are oaviti^ or hdlow 


* OUmpses ff Natnre, sad Oldeots of Intensl, dsiarlbod during 
sYislf to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs Loudon. London: Grantand 
Griffith. 1846. 
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places, under ground, wlileh communicate urith Uie bed of 
the river, land which are filled with water in, ordinary 
seasons, but in times of drought become empty, and absorb 
the water from the river to re-lill them. lAHieh this is the 
case, the bod oC^e river becomes dry ; and Boiford bridge 
often presents tlie odd appearanco of a bridge over land 
dry enough to be walked on. The river, however, always 
rises again about Ijetherhead, and saffen no further inters 
ruptlon in its course.” ' 

Arrived at the Isle of Wight, the little pupil is told that 
in sluipe it *haa been compared to that of a tnrbot, of which 
the point called the Needles forms the tail, li^m this 
Mint, whioh is the extvemo west, to Forehuid Farm, near 
Ihsmbridge, wliich is the extx^o cast, the whole island 
measures only twonty-fou/ miles in length ; and its 
greatest breadth, which is from Cowes Castle to Rook End, 
near Black Gang Chine, is only twelve milea It is there- 
fore extremely creditable to this little island to have made 
such a noise in the world ne.it has done ; and its eolobrity 
shows that, small os it is, it contains a great many things 
worth looking atf ' f c 

At Carisbrook Castle tlie tourists repaired to the wdll- 
housc, * to visit the celebrated donkey. Wlien they first 
entered, Agnes was a little disappointed to see the donkey, 
without any bridle 'or other harness on, standing closo to 
the wall, behind a great wooden whccL ** Oh, mamma,” 
cried she, ** I suppose the donkey will not work to-day, as 
he has no harness on?’' ** 1 beg your pardon, miss,” said 
the man ; ” this poor little fellow docs not require to be 
chained like your London donkeys; he does his work volun- 
tarily. Come, sir,'* continued he, addressing the donkey, 
** show the ladies what ^on oan do.” The donkey shook 
his head in a sagacious manner, as much as to say, 
“you may depend ujion mo,” and sprang directly into the 
interior of tho wheel, which waa broad and hollow, and 
famished in the inside wdth steps, formed of projecting 


nieces of wood nailed on, tho hollow part of tlie wheel 
being broad enough to admit of the donkey between its 
two sets of spokes. Tlic donkey thsn began walking npi 
the steps of the wheel, in tho same manner us tho prisoners 
do on tho wheel at tlio treadmill ; and Agnes noticed that 
he kept looking at them frequently, and then at tho well, 
as ho went along. Tho man Inifl no whip, and said nothing 
to tho donkey while ho pursued Ills course ; but as it took 
some ii^c to wind up the water, tho man informed Mrs 
Merton and her dnughter, while they were waiting, that 
the well was above three hundred feet deep, and that tho 
water could onlv be drawn up by tho exertion of the 
donkeys that had been kept there ; ho added, that three 
of these patient labouFcrs hod been known to have laboured 
at Carisbrook, tho first for fifty years, the second for forty, 
and tho last for thirty. Tho present donkey, he said, was 
only a novice in tho business, as be had not l^eii employed 
much above thirteen ^rcors ; and ho pointed to some 
writing inside the door, in which the date was marked 
down. While they were Bjicaking, the donkey still con- 
tinued bis labour, and looked so anxiously towards the 
well, that at last Agnes asked what he, was looking at. 
“ He is looking for the bucket,^ said the man : and in fact, 
as soon ns the bucket mode its appearance,* tlie dopkey 
stopped, and very deliberately walked out of the vrliccl 
to the place where bo bad been standing when they 
entered.^ 

Yarions lessons in natural history were conveye^when 
suitable otifoots presented themselves ; and tho yonng 
pupil, though only absent from home six days^ceived a 
greater amount of nscfiil information than if she had 
studied from books during a much longer period. It is in 
the' power of everr parent to communicate instmetion on 
the same plan, and we have noticed this little work chiefly 


kept ; and because industrious and provident people take 
care of their houses and poperty, and generally prosper in 
their worldly affairs. It is easy to estf^Ush a paralogism, 
and to argue from the effort rather than the cause. The 
luck is to the nest, not to Uie houBe.-*iVefr-Rort afa Naiu- 
raiisL ' 


TO THE UNSATISFIED. 

[by B. W. or POTUkBD, MAIBX.] 

l^BY thus longing, why for ever sighing, 

FoTithe far-oir, unattolned and dim ; 

While the beautiful, all imiund thee lying, 

Offrn up ita low perpetual hymn? 

Wouldat thou llaten to Its gentle toaebing. 

All thy reaOeaa yearning it would atill ; 

Leaf, and flower, and ladra bee oio preaching. 
Thine own aphero, though humUo, first to flU. , 

Poor, indeed, thou must he, if aroimd thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy oanst throw. 

If no silken cord of love hatl^xrand thee 

' To Bomo littte world, through weal and wo ; 

If no dear eyes thy fond lovo can brighten-^ 

No fond voices answer to thino own ; 

If no brother's sorrow thou const lighten, 

Ily daily sj'mpathy and gentle tone; 

Not hy deeds that win tho world's applansos. 

Not by works that give thee world-renown. 

Nor by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses. 

Const thou win and wear tho immortal crown. 

Pafiy struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Kvery day a rich reward will glg> ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only. 

And truly lovii^, thou oanst troly live. 

Dost thou revel in the rosy morning. 

When all nature hails the lord of light. 

And liis smile, the mountain-tops adorning. 

Robes yon fragrant Adds in radianoo bright f 

• 

Other hands may grasp the Add and forest, 

- Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 

But with fervent love If thou odorest, 

.Thou art wealthier— all tho world is thine ! 

Yet if through earth's wide domains thou royest. 
Sighing that they are not thine alone. 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest. 

And tholr beauty and thy wealth are gone. 

'Nature wean the colour of the spirit ; 

Sweetly to her worshipper she sings; 

All tho glow, the grace she doth Inherit, 

Round her trusting child dio fondly ^gs. 

-From a newtpe^. 


“ He is looking for the bucket,” said the man : and in fact. Guilt, though it may attain temporal splendour, can . 
a« soon as the bucket mode its appearance,* tlie dopkey never confer real hajmineBS. The evil consequences of our ! ! 
Stopped, and very deliberately walked out of the wheel crimes long survive their commission, and, like the ghosts 
to the place where ho had been standing when they ofthomurderod, for ever haunt the stops of tho malcfrctor. j 
entered.*^ ^ Tlio paths of virtue, though seldom those of worldly great- ' 

Yarions lessons in natnrsl history were conveyeawhen ness, ore always those of pleasantness and peace. — Sir • 
suitable obifoots presented themselves ; and tho young Walter Scott, 

pupil, though only absent from home six days^ccived a , « ! 

greater amount of nscfiil information than if she had UODEBATTON. 

studied from books during a much longer period. It is in your desires and aversions to the common objects ' 

the power of every pamt to Mmmunicato instruction on and occuircDces in this life bo but few imd feeble. Mnkc 
the rame plan, and we have noticed this little work chiefly it your daily business to moderate your aversions and do- 
f*^*?®*?'**^"® recommending tho out-door system of eires, and to govern them by reason. Tliis will guard you 
instruction. • against many a ruflle of spirit, both of anger and sorrow. — 

- - - - — Watts, • 

SUPERSrmONfl. futubs btatb. 

It is singular that superstitions ideaft of the same cha- We are led to tho belief of a fritaie state not only by the 

racter should be provalont in different countrics->that tho weaknesses, by 4be hopes sad fears of bnman nature, but 
same inference and dodjaetion should bo drawn from tho by the noblest and best principles which belong to it, by 
umo false data, and the same sayings become enrrent ; it the love of virtue, and by the abhoiTence of vmo and in- 
is a subjecIPfor the consideration of a physiologist. It is a justice.— 
oommon remark, as regards some birds, that they bring 
gOM Inok to the houses on which they build. Swallows 
and storks Mong to tliis catego^,-and they buil^ espe- 
latter, on such houses os seem to offer the great- 
by;to the nest, from the state in which they are 


the same plan, 
for the purpoa 
instruction. 


SUPEBSimONfl. 



^SENTIMENT OF PRE-EXISTENCE. 
Thts is an expression of Sir Walter Scott for a peculiar 
feeling which he is supposed to have been the first to 
describe. Tlie description is throwti into the mouth of 
Henry Bertram on his return to Ellangowan Castle: 

* How often,* he says, * do we find ourselves in society 
which we have never before met, and yet feel impressed 
with a mysterious and ill-defined consciousness that 
neither the scene, the speakers, nor the subject are en- 
tirely new ; nay, feel as if wc could anticipate that part 
of the conversation which has not yet taken place!* 
It appears, from a j^assage in the * Wool-gatherer,* a tale 
by James Hogg, that that extraordinary son of genius 
was occasionally conscious of the same feeling. * Words- 
worth, too, hints at it, with an intimation that it is the 
recoUection of a former existence — 

Our birth la but a sleep and a forgetting : ^ 

Tbo soul that rlsoa In us, our Iffo's star. 

Has liod elsewhere Its setting, 

And cometh from afar 

In a curious and original book, entitled ‘ Tli6 Duality 
of the Mind,* written by Dr Wigan, and published 
last year, this strange sentiment is adduced os an 
evidence in favour of the conclusion aimed at, that the 
mind is double in its whulo structure, correspondently 
with the duplicity of the structure of the brain. *It is 
a sudden feeliqg, as if the scene we have* just witncsscti 
I (although from the very nature of things it could never j 
liave been seen before) had been present to our eyes on 
a former occasion, when the very same speakers, seated I 
in the very same positions, uttered the same sentiments 
in the same words — the postures, the expression of 
countenance, the gestures, the tone of voice, all seem to 
be remembered, and to be now attracting attention for 
the second time: never is it supposed to be the third 
time. This delusion,’ pursues the writer, * occurs only 
when the mind has been exhausted by excitement, or is, 
from indisposition or any other cause, languid, and only 
slightly attentive to the conversation. The persuasion of 
the scene being a repetition, comes on when the atten- 
tion has been roused by some accidental circumstance, 
and we become, os the phrase is, wide anrake. I be* 
lieve the explanation to be this : only one brain has 
been used in the immediately preceding part of the 
Bcene ; the other brain has been asleep, or in an ana- 
logous state nearly approaching it. When the attention 
of both brains is roused to the topic, tMbro is the same 
vague consciousness that the ideas have passed through 
the mind before, which takes place on re-perusing tlie 
page we luid read while thinking on some oilier subject. 
The ideas Aftiw passed through tho mind before ; and as 
there was not sufficient consciousness to fix them in the 
memory without a renewal, we have no means of know- 
ing the length of time that had classed between the 


faint impression received by the singly brain, and tho i 
distitUit im^ssion received by the double brain. It 
may seem to have been many years. I have often 'no- 
tic^ this in children, and believe they have sometimes 
been punished for the involuntary error, in the belief 
that they have been guilty of deliberate falsehood. 

* The strongest example of this delusion I ever re- 
collect in my own person was on the occasion of the 
funeral of the Frinoess Charlotte. The circumstances 
connected with that event formed in every respect a 
most extraordinary psychological curiosity, and afforded ! 
an instructive view of the moral feelings pervading a j 
whole nation, and showing themselves without restraint I 
or disguise. There is, perhaps, no example in history | 
of so intense and so universal a sympathy, for almost i 
every conceivable misfortune to one party is a source ; 
*of joy, satisfaction, tr advantage to another. The event 
was attended by the strange peculiarity, that it could : 
be a subject of joy or satisfactiou to no one. It is diffi- ' 
cult to imagine another iifttance of a calamity by which 
none could derive any possible benefit ; for in the then j 
state of succession to the throne no one was api^arently 
even brought a step nearer to it One mighty all- !. 
absorbing grief possessed the whole nation, and was jj 
aggravated in each individual by the sympathy of his i | 
neighbour, till the whole people became infected with 1 1 
an amiable insanity, and incapable of estimating tho | 
real extent of their loss. No one under flve-and-thirty 

or forty years of age can form a conception of the uni- 
versal paroxysm of grief which then superseded every 
other feeling. ! 

* I had obtained permiBs|pn to he present on the occa- • 
sion of the^tuneral, as one of the lord chamberlain’s 
staff. Several disturbed nights previous to that cere- 
mony, and the almost total privation of rest on the night 
immediately preceding it» had put my mind into a state 
of hysterical irritability, which was still further Jn- ^ 
creased by grief, and by exhaustion from want of food ; 
for hetwm breakfast and tlie hour of interment at 
midnight, such was the confusion in the town of Wind- 
sor, that no expenditure of money could procure *re- ! 
freshmeiit. 

^ *1 had been standing four hours, and on taking my 
pllbe by the, side of the coffin, in St George’s chapel, 
was only prevented from fainting by the interest of tho 
scene. All that our truncated ceremonies could bestow 
of pomp was tlieiy, and the exquisite music produced a 
sort of hallucination. Suddenly alter the pathetic 
Miserere of Mozart, the music ceased, and there was an ] 
absolute silence. The coffin, placed on a kind of altar 
covered with black cloth (united to the Jilack doth 
which covered the pagement), sank down so slowly 
through the floor, th.it it was only in measuring its 
progress by^ume brilliant object beyond it that any 
motion could be perceived. 1 had fallen into a sort it 
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ieo^id rererie, when 1 wbi recalled to conadooiiieM bj 
A paroxyam of vident grief on the part of the bereaved 
husband, as his eye anddenly canght the coffin sinking 
into its black grave, formed the inverted covering d 
the altar. In gn* instant 1 2slt not merely an t^resnon, 
but a cottvictim that I had seen the whole scene before 
on some former occasion, and had heard even the very 
words addressed to myself by Sir George Naylor.’ 

The author thus concludes — * Often did I discuss this 
matter with my talented friend, the late Dr Gooch, 
who always took great interest in subjects occupying 
the dcbateablc region betw^n physics and metaphysics ; 
but we could never devise an explanation satisfactory 
to cither of us. I cannot but think that the theory of 
two brains affords a sufficient solution of the otherwise 
inexplicable phenomenon.* It is probable that some of 
the examples of^rellgious mysticism, which we generally 
set down as imposture, may have their origfn in similar 
halluduations, and that iii tlie uneducated mind these 
apparent recollections of past scenes, similar to the 
present, may give to an enthusiast the idea of inspira- 
tion, especially where one brain has a decided tendency 
to insanity, as is so often the case with such persons.* 

In the more recently published * Dashes at Life* of 
Mr N. T. Willis, there is an article entitled * A Revela- 
tion of a I*rcvious Life,* in which the actuality of such 
a life is assumed as the veritable cause of the pheno- 
menon. The whole paper has the air of fiction ; yet, 
lis it relates to a subject on which our materials are 
meagre, we shall make some reference to it. The writer 
first makes the following statement of (apparently) a 
serious nature : — * Walking in a crowded street, in perfect, 
health, with every faculty gaily alive, I suddenly lose 
the sense of neighbourhood. 1 see— 1 hear— but I feel 
ns if 1 had become invisible yhere I stand, and was, at 
the same time, present and visible elsewhere. I know 
everytlyng that passes around me, but I seem discon- 
nected and (magnetically speaking) unlinked from the 
iiuniaii beings near. If spoken to at such a moment, I 
answer with difficulty. The person who speaks seems 
addressing me from a world to which I no longer be- 
long. At the same time, I have on irresistible inner 
consciousness of being present in another soene of 
every-day life— where there are streets, and houses, and 
peo]ile — where I am looked on witliout surprise as a 
familiar object— wliere I liave cares, fears, objects to 
attain— a different scene altogether, and a different life 
from the scene and life of which I was a moment before 
conscious. 1 have a dull acLe at the back of my eyes 
for the minute or two that this trance lasts, and then 
slowly and reluctantly niy absent soul seems creeping 
back ; the niaguctio links of conscious neighbourhood, 
one by one, re-attach, and I resume my ordinary life, 
b^ with an irrepressible feeling-of sadiicsa.’ ^ 

The author then rehitos an adventure which occurred 
to him a few years ago at Grata, in Styria, on the occa- 
sion of his being taken by a friend to an evening party, 
at .the house of a noblewoman of that country. * it was 
a lovely summer's iiiglit when wc strolled through the 
principal street toward our gay destination ; and as I 
drew upon my friend’s arm to stop him while the mili^ 
tary band of the fortress finished a delicious waltz (rfiey 
wore playing in the public square), he pointed out to 
me the spacious balconies of the countess’s palace, whi- 
ther we were going, crowded with the well-dressed com- 
ity, listening silently to the same finchantiiig tuusic. 
We entered, and after an interchange of coraplimeuts 
with the hostess, I availed myself of ray friend's second 
introduction to take a stand in one of tlie balconies 
beside the, person 1 was presented’ to, and, under cover 
of her favour, to hear out the janfiuished music of the 

' *<As the evening darkened, the lights<*gleamed out 


from the illuminated rooms more biightlv.^md most of 
the guests deserted the balconies, and joined the gayer 
circtes within. The music ceased at the beat of the 
drum. My companion in the balcony was a very quiet 
young lady, and, like mysAf, she seemed subdu^ by the 
sweet harmonies we had listened to, and willing to 
remain without the shadow of the curtain. We were 
not alone there, however. A tall lady, of very stately 
presence, and with the remains of remarkable beauty, 
stood on the opposite side of the balcony, and she too 
seemed to shrink from the glare within, and cling to the 
dewy darkness of the summer night 

* After the cessation of the music, there was no longer 
an excuse for intermittent conversation, and starting a 
subject which afforded rather freer scope, I did my best 
to credit my friend’s fiattering introduction. 1 had 
discoursed away for half an hour very unreserveffiy, 
before I discovered that with her hand upon her side, 

! in an attitude of repressed emotion, the tall lady was 
I earnestly llstenipg to me. A third person embarrasses 
even the most indiffrrent dialogue. The conversation 
languished, and my companion *ro8e and took my arm 
for a promenade thAiugh the rooms. 

* Later in the evening, my friend came in search of 
me to the supper room. 

** Mon amt/” he said, great honour has fallen out 
of the sky for you. 1 am sent to bring you to the heau 
regie of the handsomest woman of Styria — Margaret, 

Baroness ‘R , whose chateau I pointed out to you in 

the gold light of yesterday’s sunset.^ She wishes to 
know you — lo/iy, I cannot wholly divine — ^for it is the 
first sign of ordinary feeling that she has given in 
twenty years. Rut she seems agitat&d, and sits alone in 
the countess’s boudoir. AUom-y /” 

* As we made our way through the crowd, he hastily 
skctclied me an outline of tlie lady’s history: “At 
seventeen, taken from a convent for a forced marriage 
with the baron whose name she bears; at eighteen, a 
widow, and, for the first time, in love — the subject of 
her passion a young ortist of Vienna on his way to 
Italy. The artist died at her chateati— they were to 
have been married— she lias ever since worn weeds for 
him. And the remainder you must imagine— for here 
wc are I” 

* Tile baroness leaned with her elbow upon a small 
table of or-mouhi, and her position was so taken that I 
seated myself necessarily in a strong light, while her 
features were in shadow. Still the light was sufficient 
to show me tfie expression of her cuqgtenance. She 
was a woman apparently about forty-five, of noble phy- 
siognomy, and a peculiar fulness of the eyelid — some- 
tiling like to whicli 1 tliought I remembered to have 
seen in a i>ortrait of a young girl many years before. 
The resemblance troubled me somewhat. 

“ You will pardon me this freedom,” said the baroness, 
with fon;ed cotn^iosure, “ u'hen I tell you that — a friend 
— whom I have mourned twenty-five years — seems 
present to me when you speak.” 

*1 was silent, for I knew not what to say. The 
baroness shaded her eyes with her bond, and sat silent 
for a few moments, gazing at me. 

“ You are not like him in a single feature,” she re- 
sumed, ”yet the expression of your face strangely, very 
strangely, is the same. He was darker — slighter.” 

“Of my age?” I inquired, to break my own silence; 
for there was somctliing in her voice which gave mo 
tlie sensation of a voice heard in a dream. 

“ Oh,* that voice ! that voice I” she exclaimed wildly, 
burying her face in her hands, and giving way to a 
passionate burst of tears. 

“ Rudolph,”, phe resumed, recovering herself with a 
strong effort— "Rodolph died with the promise on his 
lips that death should not divide us. And I have seen 
him! Nut in dreams — not in reverie — ^not at times 
w'lien my fancy could delude me. 1 have seen him 
suddenly before me in the street — in Vidiina — here — 
at home at nqonday — ^for minutes together, gazing on 
me. It is more in latter years that 1 have been virited 
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bj him ; and a hope has latterly sprang into being in 
my heart, I know not how, that in person, palpable and 
breathing, I shonld again hold conyerse with him— ibid 
him living to my bosom. Pardon me I Ton will think 
me mad t j 

* 1 might well pardon her ; for as she talked, a vague 
sense of familiarity with her voice, a memory powexftil, 
though indistinct, of having before dwelt on those ma- 
jestic features, an impulu of tearful passionateness to 
rush to her embrace, we|i-nigh overpowered me. She 
turned to me again. 

** You arc an artist?” she said inquiringly. ^ 

“ No ; though intended for one, I believe, by nature.” 

“ And you were born in the year ?” 

“ I was.” 

' With a scream she added the day of my birth, and, 
waiting an instant for my assent, dropped to the floor, 
and (dung convulsively and weeping to ray knees. 

“ Radolph ! Rodolph !” she murmured faintly, as her 
long gray tresses fell over her shoulders, and her head 
droppi^ insensible upon her breast 

* Her cry had been heard, and several persons entered 
the room. 1 rushed out of doors. • 1 had need to be in 
darkness and alone.* 

The hero of the tale then receives a letter from the 
baroness, professing to consider him as her lost Rodolph 
Iscnberg, and offering him her undying affections. 
* Your soul comes back,* she says, * youthfully and 
newly clad, while mine, though of unmding freshness 
and youtht'ulness witiiin, shows to your eye the same 
outer garment grown dull with mourning, and faded 
with the wear of time. Am I grown distasteful ? Is it 
with the sight onlyiof this new body that you look uiam 
me ? Rodolph ! — spirit that was my devoted and pas- 
sionate admirer t soul that was sworn to me for ever ! — 
am I — the same hlargaict re-found and recognised — 
grown repulsive ? O Heaven 1 what a bitter answer would 
this bo t(» niy prayers for your return to me! 1 will 
trust in Him whose benign goodness smiles uikm fidelity 
ill love. 1 will prepare a fitter meeting for two who 
parted as lovers. You shall not see me again in the 
house of a stranger, and in a mourning attir^ When 
tills letter is written, 1 will depart at once for the scene 
of our love. I hear my horses already in the court- 
yard, and while you read this I am speeding swiftly 
home. The bridal dress you were secretly shown the 
d.:y before death came between us, is still freshly kept 
'1 lie room where we sat, the bowers by the stream, the 

aiks wliere wc projected our sweet promise of a future, 
they shall all '^ made ready. They shall be as they 
Mere! And I, oh Rodolph! I shall be the same. My 
heart is not grown old, Rodolph! ^licvo me, 1 am 
unchanged in soul I And 1 will strive to be — 1 will 
strive to look — Heaven help me to look and be — as of 
yore!* 

The revived Rodolph was unfortunately engaged to 
a youthful mistress, and he was therefore obliged to 
1 leave the baroness to the tragic consequences of her 
too deep feelings. 

We would now remark, that the so-called sentiment 
of pre-existence may often be produced by a simpler 
cause than that suggested by Di' Wigan ; namely, the 
recollection of some actual circumstances in our life, of 
which the present are a repetition. In the routine of 
ordinary existence, there is much that is the same from 
day to day. We must often stand in exactly the same 
relations to cerWn persons and scenes that we stood in 
many years ago ; those of the past are, in tlieir parti- 
culars, forgotten, but still the shade of their general 
memory lasts, and this may be what revives on tlie 
new occasion. With regard to such apparent revivals 
of a whole being! as Mr Willis’s story ddscribes — and to 
us it is the same at least as if founded on fimt, for we 
have undoubted knowleage of a case precisely similu 
in the main features — ^we can explain it to our own 
satisfaction •by the fact that individuals are occasion- 
ally met with who very nearly resemble, in person, 
features, voices and even moral characteristics, certain 



MR LYELL AND THE AMERICANS. 

In 1841-2 Mr Lycll, the well-known geologist, took a 
run throu^ a great portion of the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia. His primary object was the geology of 
the North American continent, but the mannerfi and 
customs of the people did not altogether escape his atten- 
tion. Dismissing his scientific observations far the pre- 
sent, it may be interesting to learn the opinions of such a 
traveller*— as distinguished ^from the mere literary or 
fashionable tourist — ^respecting the social characteristics 
of the young republic. Accustomed tb reflection and 
accuracy of statement, his remarks are of more than ordi- 
nary value ; at least they are not likely to be biassed by 
the desire of producing an attractive book, in which sober 
truth is subordinated to satirical brilliancy. 

Mr Lyell sailed from Liverpool in the steam-ship 
Acadia, on the 20th July 1841, and after a voyage of 
twelve days dropped quietly into the harbour of iioston. 
Here he found everything be&ring a close rcseinblaiice 
to what he had left in the mother country. ‘ Recol- 
lecting the contrast of everything French when 1 first 
crossed the straits of Dover, 1 am astonished, after hav- 
ing traversed the wide ocean, at the resemblance of every- 
thing I see and hear to things familiar at home. It 
has so often happened to me in our own island, without 
*travelling into thosc^arts of Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, 
where they talk a perfectly distinct language, to encounter 
provincial dialects which it is difficult to coiuprelicnd, 
that I wonder at finding the people here so very English. 
If the metropolis of Now England be a type of a large 
part of the United States, the industry of Sam SRck, and 
other writers, in collecting together so iniiny diverting 
Americanisms, and so much original slang, is truly great, 
or their inventive powers still greater.’ After some plea- 
sant excursions in the neighbourhood of Rostoii, our tra- 
veller started for Newhaven in Connecticut, going the 
first hundred miles on an excellent railway in tlircc and 
a half hours, for three dollars. At Newhaven, which is a 
town with a population of 21,000, and having a uni- 
versity, Mr Lyell attended divine worship according to 
the Presbyterian form, and found things differing so 
little from what ho had beefi accustomed to, that he could 
scarcely belfeve that he was not in Scotland. 

Completing his investigations in the neighbourhood of 
Newhaven, Mr Lyell steamed for New York — a distanco 
of niifbty miles, in six hours ; and from thence up the 
Hudson to Albany. Having the best of all iutroductiAis, 
an establifhed fame, the American geologists were ever 
willing guides and companions, and thus he was enabled 
to pass on directly to the objects of special intescst. 
From Albany he proceeded to Niagara, to examine 
the falls, and the deposits along the lakes Erie and 
In thls route he passed through many new 
and flourishing towns, the nomenclature of which is 
grotesque and incongruous in the extreme. In one short 
month ' we had been at Syracuse, Utica, Rome, and Parma, 
had gone from Biibalo to liatavia, and on the same day 
breakfasted at St Helena and dined at Elba. We col- 
lected fossils at Moscow, and tiavelled by Painted Post 


* Travels in North Amc^ca ; with Oeological Observations on 
tho United States, CanadaT and Nova Bootla. By Charles LyCll, 
Esq. F.K.S. Svcla 8va London: Murray. 1840. 
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gntifl, and wm antweied in the ne^tive, the price being 
25 cents (one diilling), upon which he said he would go, 
and accoMingly returned hdlne to dress. It reflects no 
small credit on the national system of education, that 
crowds of the labouring classes, of both sexes, should seek 
recreation, after the toils of the day, in listening to dis- 
courses of this kind.* Thp9 are, it seems, many munifl- 
cent bequests for this pilose, for we are told that in 
the state of Massachusetts alone, there has, during the 
last thirtT jrears, been bej^ueathed for religious, chari- 
table, and literary institutions, not less than six miUlona 
of dollars, or more than a million sterling. 

With Boston, which seems one of the most enlightened 
and wealthy cities in the union, our author was i^ectly 
delighted. Its institutions and society were quite to his 
liking, and he and Mrs Lyell * often reflected with sur- 
prise in how many parts of England they should hare 
felt less at home.’ It is somewhat common for English- 
men travelling in the United States to complain of the 
Americans os a disagreeable people, but on this point 
Mr Lyell wisely remarks — ‘ It arould certainly be 
strange if persons of refined habits, even without being 
fastidious, who travel to see life, and think it their duty, 
with a view of studying character, to associate indis- 
criminately with all kinds of people, visiting the first 
strangers who ask them to their nouses, and choosing 
their companions without reference to congeniality of 
taste, pursuits, manners, or opinions, did not find society 
in their own or any other country in tho world intolerable.* 
This is putting the matter in its true light : no one 
need leave his own« country, nay, his ovm city, to find 
disagreeable people, if he throw aside considerations of 
tastes, habits, and feelings. 

Ill December Mr Lyell set out for the southern states, 
and there enjoyed the most delightful weather for geolo- 
gising, while the inhabitants of Boston, Lowell, with its 
genteel factory^ girls, mid other northern cities, were 
careering, in their gaily-caparisoned sledges, over the frozen 
snow. Tho most southerly point visited was Savannah, 
in Georgia; and thus he had an opportunity of passing 
through the densely-populated slave districts, to* the con- 
dition of which he directed no Biiiall share of his attention. 
Though not inclined to advocate slavery, his iinpression 
of the condition of the slaves was rather favourable than 
otherwise. * After the accounts 1 had read of the suffer- 
ings of slaves, 1 was agreeably surprised to find them, in 
general, so remarkably cheerful and lightjieartod. It is 
true that I sa% no gangs working under overseers on 
sugar-plantations, but out of two millions and a haif of 
slaves in the United States, the larger proportion are 
engaged in such farming occupations and domestic ser- 
vices as 1 witnessed in Georgia and South Carolina. 1 
I was often for days together with negr^s who served me 
I as guides, and found them as tallmtive and chatty as 
ohildren, usually boasting of their masters wealth, and 
their own peculiar merits. At an inn in Virginia, a 
female slave asked us to guess for how many dollars a- 
ycar she was let out by her owner. We named a small 
sum, but she told us exultingly, that we were much under 
I the mark, for the landlord paid fifty dollars, or ten 
I guineas o-year for her hire. A good-humoured butler, at 
I another inn in the same state, took care to tell me that 
I his owner got L.30 aryoar for him. The coloured stewardess 
of a steam-ship was at great pains to tell us her value, 
and how sho came by the name of Queen Victoria. When 
I we recollect that the dollars are not their own, we can 
hardly refrain ftom smiling at the childlike sidlplicity 
with which they express their satisfaction at the high 
pritt tiei on them. That price, however, is a fair test of 
their intelligence and morel worth, of wl^ch they have 
just reason to feel proud, and their pride Is at least free 
1 from all sordid and mercenary considerations. We might 
I cveii say that they labour with higher motives than the 
I whites — a disinterested love of doing their duty. 1 am 
j aware tliat w& may reflect and philosophise on this pecu- 


the evidence of extreme social degradation ; but the first 
impression which it made uimn my mind was very cou- 
■olatoiy, oa I found it impossible to feel a painful degree 


of commiseration for persons so exceedingly well satisfied 
with themselves.* 

Mr Lyell, however, is not the advocateof slavery ; but, 
wMle admitting the iniquity of the system as regards the 
negroes, its datinrs as regards the numerically weaker 
whitw, the dearth of labour and other inconveniences it 
occasions, he is perplexed, like other philanthropists, to 
devise a remedy. Immediate abolition would not only 
be dangerous to the white population, but disastrous to 
the unprovided-for and improvident blacks, who could 
never successfully compete with the acute and enterpris- 
ing American. The way ifi which the planters would 
best consult their own interests, and that of the negroes, 
appears to him to be something like the following. 

* They should exhibit more patience and courage towa^s 
the abolitionists, whose influence and numbers they 
greatly over-rate, and lose no time iu educating the 
slaviAi and Hsucouragiiig private manumission to prepare 
the way for general emancipation. All seem agreed that 
the states most ripe for this great reform are Maryland, 
Virginia, Norfch Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. Experience has provc<l in the northern states 
that emancipation immediately checks the increase of tho 
coloured population, and causes the relative number of 
the whites to augment very rapidly. Every year, in pro- 
portion as the north-western states fill up, and as tho 
boundary of the new settlers in the west is removed farther 
and further beyond the Mississippi and Missouri, the 
cheaper and more accessible lands south of the Potomac 
will offer a more tempting field fur colonisation to the 
swarms of New Englanders, who are averse to inigrating 
into slave states. Before this infiux of white labourers, 
the coloured race will give way, and it will require the 
watchful care of the nhiianthropist, whetliur in the north 
br south, to prevent tnem from being thrown out of employ- 
ment, and reduced to destitution. If due exertions be 
made to cultivate the minds and protect tlic rights and 
privileges of the negroes, and it nevertheless be found 
that they cannot contend, when free, with white com- 
Tietitors, but are suiiorseded by them, still the 4 ;ause of 
humanity will have gained. The coloured people, though 
their numbers remain stationary, or even diminish, may 
in the meantime be happier than now, and attain to 
a higher moral rank.' They would, moreover, escape tho 
cruelty and injustice which are the invariable consequences 
of the exercise of IrreMpoiisible power, especiully where 
authority must be sometimes delegated by the planter 
to agents of inferior education and coaner mlings. And 
last, not least, emancipation would effectually put a stop 
to the breeding, selling, and exporting of slaves to the 
sugar-growing states of the south, where, unless the ac- 
counts we usually read of^slaverv bo exagnrated and 
distorted, the life of tho negro is shortened by severe 
toll and suffAliig.* 

liOnving the perplexing subject of slavery, we find Mr 
Lyell retracing his steps northward, and 8]>ending the 
spriu£#f 1(142 in the great coal districts of the Ohio. lYom 
Ohio nis investigations led him again to Niagara, Ontarfb, 
Queenston, Montreal, and Quebec, and latterljr to Nova 
Scotia, froA which he embarked for England in August 
1842. The attention which he met with in our colonics 
was highly flattering, and speaks volumes for the godfl- 
sense of our brethren on the other side the Atlantic. * 1 
never travelled in any countiy where my scientific pur- 
Hiito seemed to be better understood, or were more zeal- 
ously forwarded, than in Nova Scotia, although I went 
there almost witoout letters of introduction. At Tniro, 
having occasion to go ov^ a great deal of ground in difle- 
rent mrections, on^two successive days, 1 had employed 
two pi^r of horses, one in the morning opd the other in 
the utemoon. The postmaster, an entire stranger to me, 
declined to receive payment for them, although I pressed 
I him to do so, saying ^at he heard 1 was exploring the 
countiy at niy own expense, and he wished to*oontnbuto 
his share towards scientific investigations undertaken for 
the pdblic good.* 

On the wh'flfi. Mr Lyeirs opinions of the Americani 
are eminently favourable; and, as he can have no reason 
for stating matters otherwise than they appeared to him. 
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wo are inclined to be swayed mera ^ bis remarks tbaa 
those of the mere fiashiimable or litqraiy tourist, who. 
With the slenderest qaalifieations, often indulges in the 
most absurd prejudices and silliest Satire. 


A PEW PACTS IN THE HISTORY OP 
TEBRESTlVtAL MAGNETISM. 

Thb magnetism of the earth has for a long time engaged 
the atten^on of phiiosophers, who haye seen the neces- 
sity of obtaining a correct knowledge of the elements 
of this phenomenon ; but it is only of late years that the 
high importance of applying these elements, as the basis 
of a science, has been fully recognised. 

Those who haVe read the works of travelVirs, sueh as 
Erman, Hansteen, and Humboldt, will have seen that 
many of them made this subject the object of especial 
research, with a view to establish its physicsl laws in 
different geographical positions. Isolated exertions were, 
however, found too insignificant in comparison with the 
magnitude of the subject,, whose phenomena are con- 
tinually dianging ; a diligeht and long-continued course 
of observation was therefore determined on, as tlie only 
possible means of arriving at accurate results. 

Tlie re-discovery of the fact, that magnetic disturb- 
ances occur simultaneously at places widely separated 
from each other, in the year 1825, by Ara^p at Paris 
and Kupffer at Kason, led to the establishment of 
magnetic stations in many ports of the continent, and 
subsequently, on the representations of Baron Von 
Humboldt, in Great Britaui, where the observatories for 
this branch of science were cstalfiished at Greenwiclf { 
and Dublin in 1837.* 

In the year 1834, a magnetic survey of the British 
islands was conitncnced andtcomplcted in the course of 
the two following years ; the results were published by 
tlie British Association in the report of 1838, and on 
tiio presentation of their nicmori^ to government, in 
conjunction with the Royal Society, the South Polar 
Expdition, under Captain Ross, was determined on 
and equipped in the following year. 

At the same time, the necessity for fixed points .of 
observation having been fuUy recognised, observatories 
were established, at the charge of government, in various 
parts of the globe, where all the fiuctuations could be 
duly watched and noted. Canada and Van Diemen’s 
Land were chosen as points conveniently near to the 
positions of greatest magnetic intensity; St Helena, 
where it woifid be bwest ; qiid the Cape of Good Hope, 
as presenting a favourable station for the (^servation of 
extraordinary phenomena. These cstablfthnicnts are 
generally under the direction of an officer of artillery, 
Witli a stafl’of three non-commissioned officers and two 

S inners, and are conducted at an expense of nearly 
^00 annually. The East India Company also con- 
sented to co-operate in the great work, and^tahlished 
observatories at various stations in the eastern conti- 
nent, extending ftom the sea-coast to the Himalaya. 

*lbwa^s the end of 1839, the persons selected for the 
service sailed for their resp^ive destinations : those for 
St Hdena and Von Diemen’s Land, in the ships of the 
Antarctic Expedition. The period of observation 
fixed for two terms three years, in whicli time it was 
believed a siffiicieni number of fkets would be collected 
to enable scientific men to found correct data for the 
exposition of the laws of magnetic end meteorological 
science. The registered observatiohs have been regu- 
larly forwarded to London, where they ore reduced and 
published as rapidly a» it consistent with their complex 
nature. Such was the importance attached to tnese 
observatiohs by the Magnetic Conference at the late 
meeting of the British AssodAtion, that they recom- 
mended their continuance, with some mipeptiona, for a 

xS ffid^HiSss msy be added that more xeoenUyestoUlshed and sup- 
tgr the |irivato eziiense of Sir Thomas M. Drlsbaae at 


forther tenn of three yeBT% which will explie at the end 
0fl848. . 

For the InstRutlon of correct comparison between 
the obsertatioDi at the varloui stations, the mean 
time at some fixed point is taken, hjr which the 
operationB of all the others regulamd. The point 
chosen is Gfittingen, the resi&noe of Gauss^ one of the 
most criehrated magneticians ; hud jUted of the 
labour iftsurred may hb oondelTed fbom, the fact, thfit 
results of all tiie iustnimenti, which hrO ytapj nume- 
rous, are read off and recoded id some coses eveijr 
hour, or eveiy two hours, night ahd day, excepting 
Sundays. Qn one specified day in each monthK^ knora 
as a * term day,’ the obsertations are made houjrly mid 
simnitaneously at all the stations, w;hich continue to 
follow the instructions prescribed at their first establish- 
ment 

It may now he asked what gre the phenomena, or 
what fbeta have been elicited as a return for all this 
trouble and expense r Every person has some general 
acquaintance with the existence of magnetism, wnich, 
however, does Bbt .go fijir beyond the popular knowledge, 
that the ne^e points to the north. Very few, however, 
are aware of the universal influence of ^is mysterious 
agency, the scat of which was for a long time matter of 
dispute. Some placed it in a small star, forming part 
of the constellation the Great Bear; others at the 
zodiacal pole ; and others, still more daring, imagined a 
centre of attraction existing for beyond the remotest 
stars. It was only at the end of the sixteenth century 
that the magnetism of tlie eartii itself was proved, and 
its action ascertained to be the Cause of movement in 
the magnetic needles. 

If we regard the earth as one vast magnet, we shall 
find its pewer lowest in the equatorial regions, and in- 
creasing in intensity as we approach either : tlio 
active medium which excites the phenomena in the 
northern hemisphere is known as the boreal fluid, while 
the austral fluid is that whiidi prevails in tiie opposite 
hemisphere ; and as the fluids of contrary names attract 
each other, it follows that it is the south pole of a needle 
which points towards the north, and the north pole 
towards the south. 

When two needles rest in the same place, their direc- 
tion is parollei; but this poralldism disappears in pro- 
portion as one of the needles is removedrlrom tlie other 
in any direction. The magnetic intensity of the earth 
is indicated by needles suspended vertically ; and in sail- 
ing from England towards the north pole, it is seen that 
the needle dips or inclines more and more with the in- 
crease of latitude, until at a certain point it remains 
exactly perpendicular, with its south pole downwards ; 
this point is thus known to he the magnetic pole of the 
earth. In sailing towards the equator, on tiie contrary, 
the inclination or dip gradually decreases, until the 
needle rests in a perfectly horizontal position. 

The diurnal action of the magnetic fluid is shown by 
horizontal needles delicately suspended, as in a ship’s 
compass ; and ^es^ finequently exhibit the presence of 
extraordinary phenomena. Sometimes they ore seen 
to move suddenly and accidentally, but in general regu- 
larly and periodically; the former movements are classed 
as perturbations or disturbances, the latter as diurnal 
vanati^ns. In this country, on days unmarked by any 
perturbation, the needle is seen to be almopt stationary 
during the night; hut at sunrise, its south pole, or 
northern extaemity, moves towards the west as though 
it fled from the influence of the great luminary: at 
noon, or more generally between twelve and three 
o’clock, it reaches the maximum of westem deviation, 
when, by a contrary movement, it retums to the east 
until ten or eleven o!<dook at nighty and ihep remains 
neariy or exactly in ita original position until the morn- 
ing, when it recommences a similar osciilatlpn. . It 
might be supposed tfiat solar light or heat InfluepGed 
the movementiL^but the same phimomena have beefi ob- 
served in the cellars of the qbservatovy at Parii, tiiirty 
feet below the surface of the earth, where daylight does 
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not enter. In moi^ northerly countriei. tlie yariations 
are greater; the needle doei not reach its maximum 


until the erenln^j neither dc«s It remain at perfect reit 
diirlli|[ the night In the southern hemisphere, the 
needle meres in an inverse direction, or towards the 
east, in the same degree, and precisely at the same 
time, as when on our sld| of the wciid it mores towards 
the west There are seferal natural causes which act 
upon and mroduoe perturbations in the magnetic needle ; 
some of these are known, while others are iiirdved in 
donht and obscurity. Among the known causes, the 
aurora borealis appears to be the most efficacious and 
infallible. During the appearances of this light in the 
heavens of the northern regions, the needle undergoes 
a eoalitaual agitation and unusual deviation. It is 
geneindly observed that the summit of the glittering 
boreal arch is in the magnetic meridian : and it is not 
only in places where the aurora is visible that the agi- 
tations are seen, for the same disturbances are remarked 
in places where nO fface of the light is perceptible; 
these are, however, greatest in* proportion to their 
nearness to the cause whidi produces them. Sometimes, 
cither in the night or day, the observer secs a sudden 
deviation of the needle, amounting often to more than 
a degree, without being able to trace it to any apparent 
cause. He, however, afterwards learns that at Paris 
and St Petersburg the needle experienced similar move- 
ments at tlie same moment, and that in the remote 
regions of the north a brilliant aurora was visible. Thus 
the patient watcher in the observatory at Greenwich is 
informed by liis iihedlc of all that posses in the polar 
regions, as he is informed by his barometer of the 
changes in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions apjicar also asi 
causes of disturbance, with at times a permanent effect. 
In 1767, Bernouilli observed a diminutioi^ of half a 
degree of inclination during an earthquake; and La 
Torre remarked changes of declination during an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. More recently, in 1839, Signor Ca- 
pocci, director of the observatory at Naples,* noticed a 
sudden decrease of more than half a degree of declina- 
tion, also at the time of an eruption. 

The simultaneity of disturbances in places remote 
from each other has been incidentally noticed ; and it 
appears, on a comparison of the observations made at 
league, at Toronto, at Van Diemen'| Land, and St 
Helena, placni very widely separated, that nearly the 
whole of the perturbations manifested themselves at 
each of the stations at the same time, though modified 
by various local circumstances. Not the least important 
advantage that may be expected to result from the es- 
tablishment of these observatories, will be the preserva- 
tion of the record of such phenomena whose efibets 
appear to be universal. During Cook’s voyages, when- j 
ever 1)0 observed on aurora australis, tlie aurorsa boreales | 
were seen in Europe. In January 1769, an aurora was 
visible at the same time in Pennsylvania and in France ; 
and later, in January 1631, the same phenomenon was 
simultaneously observed in central and northern Europe, 
and on tlic borders of Lake Erie in North America ; 
and it is now believed that local manifestations are con- 
nected with magnetic effects iircvailing at the same 
time all over the globe. 

The science of magnetism is intimately connected* 
with that of meteorology : a knowledge of both Is ne- 
cessary to enable us to define with certainty the action 
of the unseen physical agencies. Something has s|lteady 
oecn done towards a determination of the laws of Storms 
and atmospheric chains, and still fiirthcr knowledge 
xnay be expected from the number of observatories — 
SMtly one hundred — ndw at work ; os, by means of the 
recorded facts, the extent of disturbance is ascertained. 
It was thi|p known, on theniorningof February 3, 1842, 
that * rain was fulling tliroughout nearly every portion 
of the United States, from an unknown distance in the 
Atlantic to far beyond the Mississippi, and from the Gulf 
w Meil c o northward to an unknowg distance beyond 
Uce Superior. The area on which rain is ascertained 


to have been simultaneously fUlhig was mode than 1400 
miles in a north and south direcSon.* 

One of the gieat objects ci the'prq|i^t gristle Expe- 
dition is the prosecution of magnetic and meteorological 
observations, that shall render on,r knowledge Of the i 
magnetism of the northern hemisphere as complete as 
that obtained by Sir James 9 osb of the Antarctic 
regions. 

If, by the coneiirrmoe of stf many ^btervers, dnd by 
persevering iuyesilgatiohs of magnetic phenomena, we 
at last discover their laws, as lire have discovered the 
laws by which a Divine Hand has regulated the motion . 
of the |>lanets — if we find the cause of those singidar 
perturbations which agitate the magnetic needle at in- 
determinate epochs, and which seem to reveal to us 
mysterious evolutions in thw liquefied masses surround- 
ing our .globe — if, by prolonged study, we succeed in 
disfApatlngf the obscurity in which popular belief has 
enveloped this branefi of natural science, not only will a 
new object uf investigation be opened, and a new career 
given to ideas, but a new element will be added to the 
intellectual well-being of Society. * Whatever difficulties 
may have hitherto opposed the development of this 
science, it has yet made very notable progress since the i 
end of the last century, and it how advances with a 
rapid and certain pace. Future ages will erect the edifice | 
of which we have laid the foundations ; and we may 
already say, with certaintj*, that the general plan is 
simple, and that its apparent complexity only arises 
from tiic close connexion of the parts with each otlicr — 
a connexion so intimate, tliat it is difficult to circum- 
scribe the limits of the phenomena.* ‘ Should the govern- 
ment observatories at Toronto and Van Diemen’s Land 
ultimately come tg he lianded over to their respective 
ooloiiies as part of their domestic institutions, not only 
w'onld a |)criimnent contribution of data be secured to 
science, bat incalculable benefit would arise to tlie 
colonies themselves, in tfie possession of establishments 
in which the art of observing has been wrought up to 
elaborate perfection, and in which praethte, going hand- 
iii-liand with theory, would act as a power& engine of 
public instruction.* 


THE GO-ALONGS. I 

It is a common saying among military men that there I 
arc in the army two kinds of officers— the Comc-alongs 
and the Go-alongs; or, in other words, if the saying can 
need any explanation, the skulkers, who are content 
with merely urging others oiiward in the path of duty 
and danger, and the brave fellows who stimulate by their 
example, and arc as rcadj^' sh:.7c the peril as the glory. 

In*looksng round upon the busy walks of life, wc 
find that not a few consist of this Go-alung kind of 
peoide. They will listen attentively to your tenevolcnt 
proWts; they will ekjiress their approbation of your 
principles of action ; thev will profess linqualifie^ ad- 
miration of your mode of proceeding, and their cordial* 
sympatlqr with the end you liave in view ; but imme- 
diately you solicit their countenance and alA tiiey ■ 
shrink from yoUr appeal, and endeavour to shuffles you 
off by proteste of inability, or by plausibly insisting that 
they shall require time to consider of it ; and endeavour 
to hide their indolence or parsimony under the plea of 
Writing to see * how it will Work.’ They are convinced 
that the end is desirable, and the means unexception- j 
able, but any one may do the work,^So that you will bot 
trouble them ; and, jinking back in their easy-chiJte, 
these well-tndainng Go->alotigs sieli over the i^orahee 
and wickedness of the world, bidding you good speed in 
yoiir enterprise, but do not dream m putting a finger 
to the work. 

Now, it is evident that if every one acted in this 
I manner, no plan or project, howeter exo^Uient, could bv 
I possibility lie carried out If eteiy one thns shrunk 
front takiKlg a part in tlie initiative, no benevolent enter- 
prise would have a practical beginning, and its cradle 
would be also its grave. The thought and wish must 
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tw mm abartioiii, whidi would ueror hm otrength to 
oome to thg birth, mndi Im attain to manly Btaturo and 
cobnatneM. The great and noblo inatitatioiia on which, 
an a nation, wo juatly pride ouradTOi^ would never haTO 
aeen the ligbt» te^have only dragged on a mleeraUe and 
UBeleaa eziateiioe aa bad aa nonenrily, and the migbiy 
machineiy ibr good which they have oontritmted to 
fisrm, with all their vgat and glonoua reaulta, must have 
been loat to the world; What aa incalculable loaa would 
it have been to 'aodety had aome of the great men whoae 
namea adorn the page of hiatory been mere Go-alonga t 
But our Hampdena, Ifewtona, Howarda* and Wilber- 
ibreea, were not auch. Their handa moved with their 
hearta : tlmy atamped their image upon the age in which 
thev lived, and originated a circle of light and love 
which baa extended to the enda of the civiliaed earth, and 
will continue to exert ita ipfluenoe to the end of time. 
If all, in fact» were mere Go-alonga, abuaea could never 
be remedied, aoedeW could not improve, and all tMnga I 
muat remain, aa far aa man ia concerned, in an irre- 
mediably atogi^t and corrupt atate. 

Ear more injuiioua ia the promiaed aaaiatance of theae 
Go-alonga to toe aucceaa of a good project, than decided 
antagoniam. A little oppoaition, inde^ often engendera 
a correaponding atrength on the contrary aide, and in- 
fbaea an energy into toe infant Herculea which flta it . 
for giant atnmles, and aecurea it an ultimate victory. 
But to be * damned with faint praiae* — ^to meet with a 
cold Go-along where we hoperi to find a Come-along, ia 
toe deadlieat of all oppoaition. Decided enemiea, lour- 
ing i>roapecta, anvthinff, in fact, ia better than the 
meaningleaa promiaea of cold frienda— the aaaurancea of 
aaaiatance of toe mere Go-alonga. 

The daaa of Go-alonga have not a little to anawer for. 
They may hug toemaelvca aa being^very well-meaning 

Srtion, povtf ty,^d tlie viurioua &a under which nray 
of their fellowa are labouring, but they are chargeable 
with much that they little think of. The buda of a 
tliouaand blighted benevolent projecta lie at their door; 
toe unalyjled exertiona of toe brave Gome-alonga, that 
march in the von of all that ia uaeful and praiaeworthy, 
beckoning onward toe lagging rear, reproach them ; and 
however unwiUing they may be to bear the atigma, they 
muat nevertheleaa be reckoned among the opponenta of 
thoae benevolent projecta which they only charge them- 
aelvea at moat with neglecting to countenance and aaaiat. 
Many a aocial evil which inflicta miaery and ruin, many 
a practice which ia diagraceful and degrading, many a 
giant abuae, would be aoonted and heard of no more, 
but for the apathy of theae Go-alonga. 

The other day I had occaaion to call on one of theae 
peoide, a friend of mine, a gei^eman of property, on a 
benevolent errand. 1 knew him to be a kmd-hearted 
man, and every way well able to afford the aaaiatance 
which 1, from the moat diaintcreatod motivea, wished 
him to render to an embryo inatitution, in the proaperity 
of which I felt deeply concerned, and which 1 i&tro- 
• dutild to hia notice. He listened to mo in the moat 
attentive manner while 1 put before him the pfceaBities 
and daima of the project In concluaion, he expreaaed 
himself in strong terms of admiration, and declared 
that* in hia opinion it was worthy of the moat cor- 
dial support Of course I expected after this eulogy 
he would oflbr ua some assistance, or at least the use 
of hia name ; but as ^ made no such offer, I plainfy 
atoed him if he could in any manner advance our 
objects. 'WdV aaid he, * as to assisting your inati- 
tution’— and here he began to play with his watch seals 
— ^‘as to assisting you — why, I shonld*be very happy, 
very, to lend you my name, but your aoriety is at 


man, this freeaing negative specimen of humanity, and 
wishing that 1 could convert this useless Go-along« 
hanging like a dead wright upon the rear of philan- 
thropy, into a Gome-alongtn the van, fbr which bla posi- 
tion in society and amide means so wtiH qualided him. 


roent. Independently of the superior reqieot always felt 
I for those who act manfidly and uncalculatingly upon toe 
good inmiilaea of their natnrefoompared with those who 
shrink from the call of duty, and are the slaves of aome 
cowardljiexpediency, posterity treats their memory witli 
indifference and forgetfulness. History— both the his- 
tory of nations and the more circumscribed history of 
smaller communities— ^als impartially with toe me- 
mory both of toe Gome-alonga and toe Go-alongs. The 
memory of the Gk>-alongs dies, for toe most p^ with 
them; none have much reason to hold their name in 
esteem or reverence. History deals with what men do, 
not what th^ think or intend ; and they leave little 
behind them for their frilows to love or imitate. But 
toe Gome-alonga still live in theft deeds ; their name, if 
hiatory inscribe it net in her pages, is enshrined in the 
heart of the family, the village, toe citv ; and the foot- 
printa of departed philanthropy are Ioom on with love 
an^ veneration by their successors. 


Hqyming, i wiu oo sometlung for you.' 1 had not the 
remotest personal interest in the prosperity of the insti- 
tuti^ for which 1 was pleading ;^ut thinking remon- 
atraace uaelesa, I departed, aor^ vexed at tiie strange 
apailiy of this anomalous, warm-hearted, cold-handed 


THE BRIDE’S JOURNEY. 

BT HRS CROWE. 

In the year 1809, when the French were in Pruasia, 
M. Louiaon, an officer in the commitsariat department 
of toe imperial army, contracted an attachment for the 
beautiful Adelaide Hext, the daughter of a respectable 
but not wealthy merchant The young Frenchman 
having contrived to make his attachment known, it 
was imprudently reciprocated by its object ; we say im- 
} prudently, *for the French were detested by her father, 
who declared that no daughter of hia should ever be 
allied to one of the invaders and occupants of hia be- 
loved country. Thus repulsed, M. Louiaon had the 
good sense not to press his suit and proceeded to 
Vienna, where he was installed in a lucrative office 
suitable to his wishes and abilities. Here, however, he 
could not altogether relinquish the expectation of being 
one day married to the fair Adelaide Hext, with whom 
he continued to correspond. 

After the laple of a few months, the aspect of affairs 
underwent a material change. Hext lay, iS he supposed, 
and as tlie doctors told him, on hia dcathlied, and, pon- 
dering on the probable destitution of hia family, he 
repented his rash vow, and stated to Adelaide that he 
should no longer oppose her wishes. M. 1/Ouisun, pro- 
curing leave of absence for a few days, was speedily on 
too spot, and, with as little loss of time os possible, was 
united to the daughter of the seemingly dring mer- 
chant As, in such circumstances, it would have been 
cruel for Madame Eouison to leave the bedside of her 
BjSfid parent, it was arranged that slie should remain 
till the period of his decease, and then join her hus- 
band, who^ in the meanwhile, was compelled to return 
to Vienna. The old man, however, recovered as toon aa 
his son-in-law departed, and he now almost wished the 
marriage were undone ; but as that was impracticable, 
^he, with os good a grace as possible, saw his daughter 
set out on her journey to Dresden, whence she was to 
be escorted to Vienna by M. de Monge, a friend of her 
husband. 

Nothing occurred to interrupt toe joum^ of Madame 
Louison, for toe intermediate country was tranquil, 
and she had the wppiness of arriving safely nnde;r toe 
roof of her husbaiidu friend. -This person was one of 
thoM who will act conscientiously in aU situations 
of life, until they encounter an irresistiUe temptation 
to error. Such was the present occasion. ^'Overcome 
with the beauty of his unsuspicious guest» he bas^ 
attempted to divert her affections ftom her husband— 
an attempt which toe noble Friedlander repelled with 
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foil lieaYT>m her fedt, wit toon tired, imd got in again ; I thown.him inch kihdnett, was, however, r^ngnnnt to 


Adelaide, fell ^to eonveraation with the driver about 
the different atationa they would have to atop at He 
wanted to extract all the information he coiud— ao he 
walked beaide the carriage, whilat Madame Loulaon and 
Karl, who were verj^ odd, walked on as faat aa they 
could. 

’ Ton look quite chilled, Karl,’ aMd the ; ’ let na aee 
who will be at the top of the hill flrat— a race will warm 
ua* 

The youth atrode on without aaying ansrthing ; but aa 
the waa the more active, ahe got before him ; and when 
ahe reached the tap, ahe turned round, and playfully 
dapping hw hnnda, aiud, * Karl, I’ve beaten you ! * Karl 
aaid he had had an illncaadatcly, and waa not ao atrong 
ia he uaed to be^; he had gone into the water when he 
waa vary warm, and had nearly died of the cdiaequehcea. 
Thia led her to observe how thinly he waa dad ; and 
When the carriage overtook tliem, ahe propoacd that, 
aa there waa plenty of room, he ahould go inaide ; to 
which the othera, aa they did not want him to fall ill 
upon their hands, consented. With the glaaaea up, and 
tlie fura that the party were wrapt in, the inside of the 
carriage was very different to tlie out ; and Karra nose 
and cheeks, which had before been blue, resumed their 
original hues. 

It waa late when they readied their night station, 
and, whilst the ladies went up ataira to look at their 
rooms, Karl received his orders, which were, that lie 
should fill the stove with charcoal, and act Are to it, 
whilst the othera were at table. The lad answered 
composedly that he would. * And when you have done 
it,’ aaid Mazzuolo, * give me a wink«and I will step out 4 
and ace that all is right before she goes to her room.* 

Karl obeyed his directions to a tittle, and when all 
was ready, he gave the signal, and Mazzuolo, making a 
pretext, quitted the table. H8 found the arrangements 
quite aatisfoctory, and having taken care to see that the 
^ndow was well closed, he returned to the supper-room. 
He waa no sooner gone than the boy took the charcoal 
from the stove and threw it into the street ; and when 
Adelaide came to undress, there was no Arc. Gold as it 
waa, however, she hod no alternative but to go to bed 
without one, A)r there was not a bell in the apartment ; 
and Mazzuolo, who had lighted her to the door, had 
locked her in, under pretence of caring for her safety. 
Karl, having watched this proceeding, accompanied him 
back to the supper-table, where they discussed the plans 
for the following day. Whether would it be better to 
start in the morning without inquiring fur her at all, 
and leave the people of the lufuse to And her dead, when 
they were Air on the rood, or whether make tire discovery 
themselves? Karl ventured to advocate the Arst plan ; 
but Tina decided for the second. It would be easy to 
say that the lad had put charcoal in the stove, not being 
awm of its effects, and there would be nn end 01 the 
' matter. If they left her behind, it would be avowing 
the murder. This settled, they went to bed. r 

What to do, Karl did not know. He was naturally a 
stupid sort of lad, and what little sense nature had 
given him, had been nearly beaten out of him by 
harsh treatment. He had had a miserable life of it, 
and had never found himself so comfortable as he was 
now with his aunt and her husband. They were kiffd 
to him, because they wanted to make use of him. He 
did not want to offend them, nor to leave them ; for if he 
did, he must return home again, w;hich fo dreaded above 
all things. Yet there was something in Sim that recoiled 
against killing the Indy. Grossly ignorant as he was, 
scarcely knowing right Arom wrong, it was not morality 
or religion that deterred him Arom the crime ; he had a 
very imperfect idea of the amount of tlie wickedness he 
woud be committing in taking aufky the life of a fellow- 
oteaturei Obedience was the only virtue he liad been 
tang^l what those in authorit^o^ hini%ad ordered 
kimfo.foi would have done without much question, j 
Ids beauteous traveUing companion, who had | 


fedings he could- not expMn’ even to himselA Yet he 
had not sufficient grasp or intellect to knowliow he was 
to elude the performance of the task. The onljfr tiling he 
could think of in the meanwhile was to takk tiig char- 
coal out of the stove ; and he did it ; after whiidi he went 
to deep, and left the resulte to be detdoped by the 
morning. f 

He had been desired to rise early ; and wheh he quitted 
his roona he found Mazzuolo and his wife already stir- 
ring. Tliey bade him go below and send up breakAMt, 
and to be careful that it waa brought by the people of 
the house. This was done ; and when the waiter and 
I the host were present. Tina took the opportunity of 
I knocking at Madame Lonison’s door, and bidding her 
rise. To the great amazement of the two Italians, she 
answered with alacrity that she was nearly dressed, and 
ahould be with them immediately. They stared at each 
other; but presently she openedJ;he door, and appeared 
as fresh as ever ; observing, however, that she had been 
very cold, for tliat the Are had gone out b^ore she went 
to bed. This accomited for the whole thing, and Karl 
escaped all blame. 

During the ensuing day nothing remarkable occurred: 
fresh charcoal ivas provided : but at night it was feund 
there were no stoves in the bedchambers ; and as the 
houses on the road they were travelling were poor and 
ill frirpished, all the good inns having been dismantled 
by the troops, the same tiling happened at several suc- 
cessive stations. 

This delay began to render the affair critical, for 
they were dally drawing near Augsburg, where M. 
Louison was to meet Ids wife ; and Mazzuolo resolved 
to conclude the business by a coup de main. He had 
learnt Aroin the postilion that the little post -house 
which waq, to form their next night’s lodging was ad- 
mirably Attod for a deed of mischief. It lay at the foot 
of a precipic!e, in a gorge of the mountains : the district 
was lonely, and the people rude, not likely to be very 
much disturbed, even if they diet suspect the lady had 
come unfairly to hOr end. It was nut, however, probable 
that the charcoal would be of any use on this occasion ; 
the plocie was too poor to be well furnished with stoves ; 
so 1^1 was instructed in what he would have to da 
* When she is asleep,’ said Mazzuolo, * you must give 
her a blow on fhe head that will be sufficient to stun 
lier. Then we will complete the job ; n^d as we shall 
start early in the morning with Tina in female attire, 
tliey will never miss her.* Karl, as usual, made no ob- 
jection; and when they arrived at night at the inn, 
which fully answered the desoriptioti given, and was 


men sallied forth to seek a convenient place for disposing ; 
of the body. Neither had they much difficulty in And- 
ing what they wanted : tliere was not only a mountain 
torrent hard by, bu| there was also a deep mysterious 
hole in a neighbouring Aeld, that looked very mudi as 
if the body of the young traveller would not be the Arst 
tliat had found a grave there. 

Every circumstahoe seemed to favour the. enter- | 
prise ; and all arrangements made, the two men returned 
to the house. Karl tiiought it was all over with him | 
now. He was too timid to oppose Mezzuolo, and he bad 
I nobody to consult Tina had found a weapon apt for 
the purpose, whicli she had already secured ; stnd when 
they sat down to supper, considering the bompleteness 
of tlie preparations, nobody would have thought Ade- 
laide’s life worth six hours’ purchase. However, ahe 
was not destined to die that night Just bM they bad 
Anished their supper* tiie round -of wheels was heard ; 
then tliere wOa a great noise and bustle below ; and Karl 
being sent down to inquire what was the' matter^ was 
informed that a large party of travellm hq^d arrived ; 
and as there was a scarcity of apartments, it was 
the lady and gentlemen womd aixxiinnlodate the strangers 
by allowing them to sWe tiieirs. Commit was inevi- 
table ; sob like ^ sultan’s wife in tife Arabian told 
the victim was aUowed to live another day. 
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' Now/ laid ICasKiudo, * we have only two nights more 
before we reach Augshwg, io there must be no more 
shiUy-ahaOying about the matter. If there it a stove in 
the room t»-night» we may try that ; though, if the 
house be IV a pretty safe situation, I should prefer mote 
decisive measiUes. The clprcoal has failed once already.* 

*That was from bad management,’ add Tinas *we 
could be secure against each an aoddeiit on another 
occasion.. At the same time, if the situation favour- 
able, I should prefer a coup de main,* 

When they atrived at their night’s station, the ab- 
sence of a stove decided the question. It was merely 
a post-house, a place where horses were furnished; 
the accommodation was poor, and the people disposed 
to pay little attention to them. Close by ran a river, 
whicU obviated all difficulty os to the disposal of the 
body. 

’ The thing must be done to-night,* said Mazzuolo ; 
and Karl said nothin(|*to the contrary. He also feared 
that it must ; for he did not see Isow he could avoid it. 
His aunt said everything necessary to inspire him with 
courage and determination, and made many promises 
of future benefits ; whilst Mazzuolo neither doubted his 
obedience nor his resolution, and spoke of the thing as 
so entirely within the range of ordinary proceedings, 
that the boy, stupid and ignorant, and accustomed, from 
the state of the country, to hear of bloodshed and mur- 
ders little less atrocious committed by the soldiery, and 
neither punished nor severely condemned, felt ashamed 
of his own pusillanimity — fur such his instinctive pity 
appeared to himself. 

But as ho stood opposite Madame Louison at supper, 
with his eyes, as usual, fixed upon her face, his heart 
involuntarily quailed when he thought tliat within a few* 
hours he was to raise his hand against that beautiful 
head ; yet he still felt within himsdf no courage to re- 
fhse, nor any fertility of expedient to dude the dilemma. 

Ti^en supper was over, Tins desired Karl to J)ring 
up two or three pails of warm water, and several cloths, 
'for,' said she, ' it will do us all good to bathe our feet ;* 
whereupon Adelaide requested one might bo carried to 
her room, which was done by Karl. He m'rs now alone 
witli her, and it was almost the first time he had been 
so, except when they ran up the hill together, since the 
day they met. When he hod set down the pail by her 
bedside, he stood looking at her with a strange expression 
of countenantle. He knew that the water he had fetched 
up was designed for the purpose of washing away the 
blood that he was about to spill, and he longed to teU 
her so, and set her on her guard ; but he was afraid. He 
looked at her, looked at tiie water, and looked at the 
bed. 

* Well, Karl,’ she said laughing, * good night When 
we part the day aftejr to-morrow, 1 shan't forget your 
services I assure you.* The lad’s eyes still wandered 
from her to the water and the bed, but he said notlilng, 
nor stirred till she repeated her * good night,’ and then 
he fitted tlie room in silence. 

‘Poor stupid creature r thought Adelaide ; 'he has 
scarcely a^ much int^igence as tiie horses that draw us.’ 

'How we must have no bungUng to-night, S^rl,’ said 
Mazzuolo: * we will keep quiet till two o’clock, and then, 
when everybody is asleep, we’ll to business.* 

' But what is it to be done with ?’ inquired Tina. * 

. ‘There's something in the carriage unfieg the seat ; T 
brought it away the night we slept at Bitireuth,’ replied 
Mazzuolo s ‘ ru step and fetch it and he left the room; 
but prescfntly returned, saying that there were people 
about the carriage, and he was afraffi they might won- 
der what he was g^g to do with so suspicious-look- 
ing an instrument ‘ Ksrl can fetch it when they are gone 
to bed/ 

Aa it Vas yet only midnight Tina proposed that they 
shopld all lie dpwn and take a little rest; and the sug- 
gestion b^g agreed to, shb and her husband stretched 
tbemsdves on tiieir bed, whilst Karl made the floor his 
touch, afid, favoured by his unexdRable temperament 
was soon a^is in spite of what was before him. 


It was past two o’clock when he fblt himself shaken 
by the shoulder. 'Gome.bestining/BaidMaszu(flo$ ‘we 
must about it without dday—the nousethas been quiet 
for some time.’ 

Slarl was a heavy sleeper, and as he sat up rubbing 
his eyes, he coiild not at first remember what he wii 
awakened for, nor how he cameM^ be upon the flock. 
‘ Come,’ said Mazzuolo, ‘come ; she’s fast asleep ; I have 
Just been to her room to look at her. You must utep 
down now to the cuoriage and Jnmg up the axe I left 
under the seat.* 


from ms hard couch, shaking and stretchiag himself 
like a dog, he prepared to obey, inditferentto everything 
at the' moment but the annqvance of being disturbed in 
his slumbers. *If you sliould meet anybody,’ said 
Mazzuolo,. ‘say that your mistress isdU, and that you 
ore going to fetch the mcdicine-chest.* 

By the time he got below, the motion and the cool air 
had aroused the lad, and, with his recollection, revived 
his repugnance to the work before him ; but he saw no 
means of avoiding it, and with an unwilling step he 
proceeded to the ya^ where the carriage stood, and 
having found the axe, he was returning with it, when 
he observed hanging against the wall a large horn or 
trumpet Now, ho had seen such a thing at several of 
the post-houses on the road, and he remembered to have 
heard one sounded on the night th^ slept in the moun- 
tains, when the travellers arrived late, and prevented 
the projected assassination. Instinctivdy, and without 
pausing to reflect how he should excuse iiimself— for if 
he had, he could not have done it — ^he placMxl the in- 
strument to his mouth, and lustily blew it ; and then, 
terrified at his temerity, and its probable consequences, 
rushed into the house, and up the stairs again to his 
master. 

* The travellers’ horn || said Mazzuolo franticallv. The 
lad was too frightened to speak, but stood still, pale 
and trembling. * Wait,’ continued the Italian ; * perhaps 
it may only be for horses, and they may go* on again. 
1 hear the people stirring.’ 

Feet were indeed heard upon the stairs, and presently 
a lantern gleamed beneath the window. ‘I hear no 
carriage,’ observed Mazzuola And for some time they 
I sat listening; but there being no appearance of any tra- 
vellers, he said he would go below and see how matters 
stood. 

* Nobody is yet arrived,’ said the master of the post- 
house in answer to his inquiries; 'but doubtless tlie 
signal was given by the avant courier, who has rode on 
to the next station ; ahd the carriage will be here pre- 
sently. We must he xtldy with the horses.’ 

As thc^ travellers, however, did not arrive, but con- 
tinued to be expected, the postmaster and the postilions 
remained up to watch for tliem ; and when four o’clock 
CBsne, Karl was bidden go to b^, as nothing coiffil be 
attempted under speh circumstances. 

* Now,’ said Mazzuolo on the following day, ' we sleep 
to-niglft at Meitingen, which is our last station. I 
know the place ; it is too busy ahouse for a roup de main; 
we must try the charcoal again ; but this time we must 
be sure of our game.’ 

Karl hoped there might be no stoves in the bed- 
ichambcr ; but it was a well-furnished house, and there 
were. Adelaide said how glad she should be to have a 
fire again, she had suflbred so much by the want of one, 
and desired Karl to light hers early. It appeared, how- 
ever, tiiat theiservfuit of the house had already done it. 
Mazzuolo said * So much the b^ttei:. The. stove wfil get 
well ]ieated, and wheh you pu^in the chatooal,. there 
will be no danger of its not >ut|iiiig.f And Tina sug^ 
gested that that should not be done till jujft before 


of the vapour whilaU she waa undressing. 

The young traveler had noten on her journey, been 
in such nigh spirits as to-night; Wdl she might ; it had 
been so prosperously performed, and to-morrow she was 
to meet her husband. She prattled and laughed dur- 
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log soiiper with a light heart; expressed her gratitude ' 
to the ItalAins for their escort; and said that, if Monsieur 
Xioaison could be of any use to them, she knew how 
happy he would be to acknowledge their kindness to 
her. * Really/ Aie said, * travelling at such a period, 
with so many valuables, and such a large sum of money 
as I have with me, was a bold undertaking I* 

Mazzuolo, during v)he first part of her speech, was 
beginning to weigh the advantages of the commissary’s 
favour against the dangers and difficulties of the as- 
sassination-difficulties which had far exceeded his ex- 


by the proximity to Augsburg-— but the latter part of it 
dMided t^e question ; the money and valuables prepon- 
derated in the scale, and the good opinion of the com- 
missary kicked the beam. 

Partly firom the exaltatien of her spirits, and portly 
because the day^ journey had been a short one— for the 
stoppage at Mciuiigen was quite unnecessary<^they were 
witmn four hours of Augsburg, and might very well 
have readied it — Adelaide was less fatigued and less 
willing to go to lied than usual She sat late ; and it 
was past twelve when, having asked for her candle, Karl 
received the signal to go and prepare the stove. Maz- 
suolo followed him out, to see that the work was well 
done, and the charcoal ignited before she went to her 
room. When all was ready, her candle was put into her 
hand, and Mazzuolo having conducted her to tlie door, 
took the precaution of turning the key, which he after- 
wards put in his pocket She rallied him on the strict- 
ness of his guardianship ; but he alleged gravely that 
the house was a busy one, and she might perchance be 
disturbed if her door were not secured. 

They listened till she was in lied, and then Mazzuolo 
fiud that they could not do better th|in go to bed too ; 

* for,* said he^ * the earlier we are off In the morning the 

better. There will be the fewer people up, and the less I 
chance of her being missed.’ | 

When Karl reached his room, he sat down on the side i 
of his bed and reflected. He had observed that the last 
thing M^zuolo liad done before leaving Adelaide’s 
chamber, was to see that the window was well closed. 

* If I could open it,’ thought lie, * to-morrow we shall he 

at Augsburg, and then 1 should not be told any more 
to kill her. 1 wish I could. They'll go away in the I 
morning before she is awake, and so I should never bo 
found out’ Witli this idea in his head, ho went down 
stairs, and letting himself out he crept round to the { 
end of the house where her window was. | 

She slept on the first floor, and the difficulty was how | 
to reach it ; but this was soon overcome. In the stable- 
yard stood some high steps, used for the convenience of 
passengers when they mounted the wagons and dili- 
gences These he carried to the spot, aiyd having 
reached the window, ho was about to ^eak some of the 
panes, since, as it fastened on the inside, he could not 
open it, when it occurred to him that the noise might 
wake her, and cause an alarm that would betray him. 
•The Mndow, however, was in the lattice fashion, and 
he saw that, by a little contrivance, he could lift it ofi* 
the hinges. Ue did so^ and drew aside the curtain ; 
there lay the intended victim in a sound sleep ; so sound, 
that Karl thought he might safely step in witliout dis- 
turbing her. There she lay in lier beauty. 

He could not tell why, but, os he stood and looked at 
her, he felt that he must save her .at all risks. The 
he had let in might not be enough ; he would take the 
charcoal from the stove and throw it out of the window ; 
but what if she awoke with the noises and screamed? 
Ho hesitated a moment; but lie rememlibred that this 
would be a safer plan than leaving the window open, as 
that might be observed in tiie morning from below, and 
he would thus be betrayed. So. as quietly as posdUe, 
he emptied the stove, and then, having suffloiently aired 
the room, he hhng on the window again, and retired. 

Daring the whole of these operations Adelaide had 


But was she? No. The opening of the window had 


awakened her : surprise and terror hod at first kept her 
silent— a surprise and terror that were by no means 
diminished by discovering who the intruder was. Al- 
though she had always spoken kindly to Karh And even 
endeavoured, by the amenity of her manner, tesoften his 
rude nature, she had from the first momebi' disliked 
lum exceedingly, and felt liis countenance oiost repul- 
sive ; so that when she sa^ him entering her room 
through the window, she dia not doubt that he was 
come for some very bad purpose, probably to rob her, 
although the booty he was likely to get was small, since 
her truiika, with all her valuable proiicrty, were nightly 
placed under Mazzuolo's care for safety. Still, the little 
money she carried in her purse, together with her rings 
and watch, would be a great deal to so poor a creature ; 
and expecting to see him possess himself of these, slie 
thought it more prudent to lie still, and foign sleep; than 
to disturb him. But when she saw that lUl he came for 
was to take the fire out of the stove, she was beyond 
measure puzzled to conceive his enotivc. Gould it be a 
jest ? But what a str^ge jest ! However, he did nothing 
else; he touched neither her money nor her watch, 
thoug^li both were lying on the table, but went away ns 
empty-handed as he came. 

The amazement and alarm that so extraordinary a 
visit necessarily inspired, drove sleep from her eyes, 
and it was not till tlie day dawned that she so far re- 
covered her composure and sense of safety, as to close 
them in slumber. Then, however, fatigue got the 
better of her watchflolness, and she gradually sunk into 
a sound sleep. • 

In the meantime Karl, whose unexcitable tempera- 
ment insured him his night’s rest even under the most 
agitating circumstances, was in a happy state of ob- 
tlivion of the whole affair, when he felt liimself shaken 
by the shoulder, and heai^ his uncle say, * Come, come, 
rise, and mske haste I Tlie sun is up, and we must get 
the horses out and be off.’ 

Karl was as anxious to be off as anybody : the sooner 
the better for him ; for if Adelaide should awake before 
they started, he, on the one hand, dreailed that he 
might incur his uncle’s suspicion, and, on tlie other, that 
some new idot might be formed, which it would be im- 
possible for him to evade ; so, between the exertions of 
one and the other, the horses were out, the bill paid, 
and the carriage at the door, veiy soon after the sun 
had shown his bgoad disc above the horizon. Tina, in 
female attire and a veil, was handed dffivn stairs by 
Mazzuolo ; the waiter stood on the steps and bowed, for 
the landlord was not yet up; they all three stepped 
into the carriage; the postilion cracked his whip, and 
away they drove, rejoicing. 

In the meantime. Monsieur Louison had become very 
uneasy about his wife. Her had received no intelligence 
since she quitted Dresden ; for althongh she h^ in 
fact written more than once, Mazzuolo had not forwarded 
the letters. Day after day he had waited in impatient 
expectation; till at length, unable to bear his suspense 
any longer, he resolved to start on the road she was to 
come, in the hope of meeting her. When he reached the 
gate called the Gozzinger, his carriage was stopped by 
a berlin containing two men and a woman. It was 
loaded with luggage ; and thinking that this might be 
the party he expect^ he jumped down, and put his 
Imd into the window of the berlin, to ascertain if his 
wife were l^ere. She was not: so; with a bow and on 
apology, he proceeded on his way. At Meitingen he 
stopped to change horses ; and the first question that 
was asked him was, if he hsd seen a lieavily-laden 
berlin, containingi two men and a woman. On an- 
swering in the affirmative, he was informed that they 
had gone off with the pretty of a l^y, whom they 
had left behind, end who was then in the inn ; and in a 
moment more the young husband pressed hi»'bride to 
his heart But, eager to chase the thieves, they wasted 
no time in embraces, but started instantly in pursuit of 
them. On reaching the same gate where the beilin had 
been seen, the offiw^rs described in what direction the 
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pftrty had driven ; and the polioe being immediatidy on 
the alert, the criminali were diaoovered and arreirted 
juBt aa they were on the point of atartang for Vienna. 

The ample oonfcsaion of Karl diadoaod the vUlany 
of the Italiani, and made known how narrowly the 
commiaaary had eacaped the ioaa of hia fair young 
bride ; v^Dat. aa «he told hia rude and simple tale, 
witliout miming any nurit, or appearing to he con- 
Bcioua of any, AdelaidelleBrnt that to this repulaive 
stupid clown she liad thr& times owed her life. 

The Italians were condemned to the galleya ; whilst 
Monsieur Loiiison and his wife discharged their debt of 
gratitude to Karl, by first educating him, and then fur- 
nishing him with the means of earning his living with 
respectability and comfort 

. De Monge was degraded f^m his situation, and the 
univeraal execration that pursued him drove him ulti- 
mately to America, where, under a feigndd name, he 
ended his days in obscurity. 


Xi-EGENDS of the JSLBa he* 

This is the third volume of poetry which Mr Charles 
Mackay has given to the world witliin the last five 
years. He evidently writes from fulness of hearl^ 
happy in hia high and pure vocation ; and he is, 
moreover, convinced, ns he tells hia roadera, *that 
poetry, and the love of poetry, are not necessarily ex- 
tinguished by the progress of railroads, as all the smat- 
tcrers have taken delight in affirming.* The true.spirit 
of poetry can never become extinct among a people, 
though poetry, asuii art, has its seasons of exaltation 
and depression. Nature rarely produces genius of a 
high order, and the direction which genius takes must 
also, to a considerable extent, bo regulated hy the pre- 
vailing national taste. This is the cose both in litera- 
ture and in art. The drama, for example, which, in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, attracted tlfe brightest 
and most imaginative spirits of the ago, would scarcely 
now be selected by a youthful aspirant ; and the poetry 
of manners or artificial life, blended with peracpial satire, | 
would not at present be relished so keenly, or so eagerly 
pursued, as in the days of Dryden, Swil^ and Tope, and 
their Immediate successors. The fact is, we liave ad- 
vanced sinix) those times. We have thrown olT some 
stitr conventional rules, and have gained in the appro- ; 
ciationi if not in the production, of great and original 
works of genius. Tliomson, Cowper, find Bums, ele- 
vated the pudlic taste and feeling by drawing them 
nearer to nature, and to the genuine fountains of in- 
spiration — the ever-living passions of mankind, and tho 
beauties or sublimities of creation ; and hence the great 
masters — Cliaucer, Shak8|)eare, Milton, and others — have 
attained to a new and a wider empire over the public 
mind. The works of Scott and Byron kindled a passion 
for animated and romantic poetry, which still survives, 
especially among the young; but the very extent of 
their popularity, and of the excitement which their 
works produced, led to a reaction after their death, 
which for n time seemed to throw poetry into the shade. 
Then we had the succeeding marvels and occurrences 
of actual life — the triumphs of steam on sea and land — 
inventions of all kinds— travellers into every country — 
and the increased study of tlie exact and physical 
sciences. Men were animated with high and lofty 
aims. The love of truth led to philosophical and his-* 
torical inquiries far deeper and more profusind than 
were deemed necessary a century ago— criticism became 
more searching and universal in its sympathies and 
judgmenta-^the depths of humanity were sounded — aud 
the pursuit of moral and political aifielioration vastly 
extended. ' Tlie vocation of the poet was thus in some 
measure subordiuated to other studies and designs ; but 
the spirit of the ‘divine art* was still undiminished. 


Poetry had retired into her strongholds, but had not 
lost an inch of her territories, nor an lota of/her power. 
Countiess editions of the old poets were caUed.KMr 
the poor as well as the rich ; and in affite of adverse 
criticism from high places, the writing of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, &c. worked their way Into popular 
favour. If we have had few poets since the death ^ 


Byron, we.have hod more readeroiof poetry than ever 
were before. AU bui/kseUers* aniTpublisherB* catalogues 
show this result: all experience tells us that the pro- 
gress of mechanics has certainly not extinguished the 
love of song. » 

Among the few who haeo cultivated poetry of late 
years with perseverance and success, is the au&or Jiefore 
us. His first volume, * The Hope .of the World,* &c. 
contained some excellent didactic verse, in that * simple, 
natural, and enduring schoci of poetiy which has pro- 
duced such writers as Pope, Goldsmith, Rogers, and 
Cantpbell.’* In his second volume, enntled * The Sala- 
inandrine, or Love and Immortality,* Mr Mackay de- 
parted ill some degree from the modris of his early 
taste, and copied rather the stylo of Shelley and Cole- 
ridge. His poem is founded upon a passara in tiie 
Rosicrucian romance of the Count de Gabalis, by the 
Abbe de Yillars, to which we are partly indebted for . 
the Rape of the Lock and the story of Undine— the 
primary idea being the cRurts made- by a lovely ele- 
mental spirit to gain an immortal soul by means oHovc. 
The Salaniaudrino is a very charnung poem, written 
with great sweetness of versification, and a line flow of 
fancy and imagery. Even the want of human interest, 
which such a subject would seem to imply, is scarcely 
felt by the reader, owing to tlie variety of incidents and 
situations througn which the author conducts his he- 
roine, aud the numto of fine sentiments and descriptions 
with which the poem abounds. The diction is also pure 
and simple, without descending to the prosaic, or swell- 
ing into extravagance. 

This third publication of Mr Mackay's is of a mis- 
cellaiieous character. His ‘ Legends of the Isles' occupy 
rather more than a tliird of the volume, and embrace 
some of those striking superstitioDs and wild beliefs 
whicli still linger among the rocky shores and caves of 
the Hebrides. Tho first of these, *Tlie Sea-King's 
Burial,* is the most powerful. It is founded on the fact, 
or tradition, mentioned by Carlyle in his Hero Worship, 
that the old Norse kings, when about to die, had tlieir 
body laid in a ship ; the ship sent forth with sails set, 
and slow fire burning in it; that, once out at sea, it 
might blaze up in flame, *and in such manner bury 
worthily the old hero, at once in the sky and in the 
ocean.’ Mr Mackay has treated this poetical and ro- 
mantic subject with greal^elicity. His versification, and 
some of his lines, remind us of Campbell’s Battle of tho 
Baltic ; but there is an original force and freedom in his 
style, and a power of picturesque painting in his sketch 
of the old sea-king, the fatal vessel, and tlie solitary 
conilagration, that have rarely been surpassed. He has 
heightened the cffiict of hia strange and appalling deflith- < 
BceiU) by^presenting tlie ship as overtaken by a heavy 
storm, in the midst of which the fire bursts out firom 
below, flinging a lurid radiance on the sky and waters, 
but vrithQut ttepressing the courage or resolution oTtlie 
stem old savage Vikinger. 

* Obos alone a cry arose, 

Half of anguish, half of pride. 

As he sprang upon his fret 
' With the flaines on every tida 

** I am ooming,” said the king, 

■* Whorf the swords and buckleriring— 

Where the warrior lives again 
> With the souls of mighty men* 

Where the weary find repose, 

And the red wino ever flows; 

1 am eemlng, great All-father, 

Unto thee 1 

Unto Odin, unia Thor, 

And the strong true hearts of yQin<* 

Ism otalng to TalhaUa, 

O'er the soa.** 


* Legends of (ho Ides sad oihnr Poems, hy OhactaB Moolcsj. 

authorof the *Salamandrlne/ the'Hopeof the World.' Aa Bdln- 
huigh; SiBdkwood widfiona 
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to be heard amldrt the smoke and noise of a great dty, 
^bere all are too much absorbed in business or tdeasure 
to listen to hlii Melodies. 

* The other nightingale, more wIm than he. 

With fuller voice and mualoenore divine. 

Stayed In the woode, and oang but when Inaplied 
By the eweet breathing of the midnight .wind— 

By tlw myeteiloui twtnktfnjg of the etaro— 

By adoration of the Great Supreme— 

By'bdaUCy In all hues and forme around— 

By lioWand Hopo, andJQratltude and Joy: 

And thoa inepir^, the itmoephece woe rife 
With the pilelonged swMt mu^ that ho made, 
lie aought no lletenera— heodlen of applanee— 

But eang, ae the atan ahone from inward light, 

A bleaelng to hlroaolf, and all who heard. 

The cotter, wending weary to hie home, 

Llngned full oft to liaton to hla aong, 

And fait 'twBB beautiful, and blcaaed the etraln : 

. And londy Btudento, wandering in the wooda, 

Loved nature more bocauae thia bird had aung.* 

This intellectual purity of thought and purpose, and 
calm self-reliance, must ever charocteriiie high genius. 
At the some time, it matters not where the * full voice* 
and * divine music ' bemttered. Most of our great poets 
have lived in cities, and partaken largely of tlie stir and 
business of the world. We would interpret oua auti^or 
as seeking only to inspire a pure and independent love 
of poetry, without sordid aims or servile devotion to 
public taste or criticism — Scott tlirew off his tales of 
chivalry, or Byron his Oriental romances, or Words- 
worth his philosophic and contemplative prelections, 
without any immediate prototype or copy. All are 
different, yet each is original Scott, amidst law and 
society, was os devoted to literature as Wordswortii 
amidst his lakes aad mountains ; nor was Milton less a 
poet because he was Latin secretary to tlie common- 
wealth, and lived in London. The ‘power and faculty 
divine’ may subsist, and be fdt equally in the populous 
city and the desert solitude ; for poetry, like religion, 
has its shrine in the human heart, and like it also, it is 
its own exceeding great reward. Among tlfe worship- 
pers at this shrine, free from all alloy of ^fishness, and 
animated by a true and hopeful spirit, wo may well in- 
clude Mr Charles Mackay. He haa done qmch, and 
promises more. We should wish to see him cxenuse a 
more rigid scrutiny over his lines — ^to aim more at con- 
densation and severe correctness of measure ; and to 
lop off relentlessly every prosaic and halting cou])lot. 

. W ith this subordinate la^ur, there is scarcely any degree 
I i of power or fame that he may not anticipate. Ue has 
great fluency and fancy, worm and stroifg actions, and 


that fine deUcitcy and depth of moral feeling whidli, like 
sunshine on a landscape, lightens up and sheds b^uty 
on all around. f ^ 


\ CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Oldys states that two hundred authors had written in 
praise of Sir Pliilip Sidney, who trod, says an ch^uciit 
writer, ‘from his cradle to his grave, amid incense and 
flowers, and died in a dream of mory,* Tlie Stella of ills 
TKictry, the Thiloclea of his Aroadia, was the Lady Penelope 
Devereux, sister of the Earl of Rbmx, whose rash conduct 
was tymnioally punished. She woe his destined brido 
from childhood, but for some unknown reason theh parents 
broke off the match, and it was neviNr renewed. She is 
described as being a woman of surpassing beauty and of 
commanding figure. She was twice married, but her 
after-life was rail of wretohedness. As for him who, if 
events had taken their natural ' oouise^ would have been 
her husband- 

immortal Sidney, glory of the Add, 

And glory of the miinsi ■ ^ 

he, it is well known, perished in his tliirty-third year at 
tlie battle of Zutphen, 1586. His sonnets formed the fovou- 
rite reading of Charles Lamb ; and it is delightfol to bear 
that writes^ whose works liavo the true smack of ori^hality 
about them, resound their praises. ‘ l]ie generaibeauty 
ofthemi8,thatthey azesopeifeotlyohaEaoteristieaL The 


qiirit of leaminff and oliivalry, of which union Spenser has 
entitled Sidney to liavo been the prerident, shines tluough 
them. They are not rich in words only— in vague and 
nnlooalised foelings— the foiling too muoli of the poetry of 
tlie present day; they are foil, material, and ciroum- 
stantiated. Time and place appropriate eve^ one of them. 
It is not a fevc:r of passion wasting itseff hpon a thin diet 
of draty words, but a transcendent passion, peivadihg 
and illuminating action, pursuits, studies, feats of anna, 
the mnnions of oontemporaries, and his Judgment of them.* 
We believe it was Campbell who^aid that Sidney^ llfo 
was poetry put into action. 

Dr Donne is one of that race of writers whom Johnson 
styles metaphysioal Conceits, a forced combination of 
dissimilar things a profusion of unsuitablu allusions and 
oomparisono, dtsfirare their pages to an intolerable degree. 
Doiine'li venificatlon is extremely rugged, exhibiting an 
unusual defect of ear ; which arose, It is said, from the 
sound of his own name, John Donne, injuring its sense 
of euphony from his earliest ^avs. Pope gave a new ver- 
sion of ills satires, and called it a translation. Donne’e 
oliasaoter vpis not less eccentric than Ids venca When 
secretary to Lord Elsinore, he privately married that noble- 
man’s niece. His father-in-law was so much enraged, that 
he throw Donne into prison, and took liis wife from him. 
Towards the close of liis life, as lie was recovering a 
severe attack of illness, he caused himself to be enveloped 
in a winding-sheet like a corpse. He then sent for a 
painter, and shutting his eyes, ordered his portrait to he 
taken. The picture hung by his bedside until the close 
of liis lifo.^ His biography is g^veu by Isaac Walton in a 
volume which Wordsworth enthusiastioally says was written 
by a pen made from a feather that dropjicd from an angel's 
wing. 

Hie name of the author of ‘ Peter Wilkins,* a well-known 
fiction, was not discovered until very lately. By some 
persons the work was attributed to Bishop Berkeley, the 
metaphysician who, according to Pofic, was possessed of 
every virtue under heaven. At a recent side of manuscripts, 
the assignment of the copyright from R. Paltock to Dods- 
ley, for ten guineas, wos disposed of. ‘ It is a work of great 
genius,’ says the late poet-laureate ; * and 1 know that 
both Sir Walter Scott and Mr Colcridgo thought os highly 
of it .as I do. Ills winged loreaturcs aro the most beautiful 
creatures of imagination ever devioed.' 

In consequence of sonic remarks in a jieriodici^ publica- 
tion, we were induced to look onoe more at the jKicinH of 
the courtly Waller, who has the reputation of being a 
great improver of the languarc, and one of our most 
iioUBlied versifiers. Undoubtedly the harmony of his num- 
bers was a considerable advance lieforc tho miyoTity of hia 
predecessors, hut his verse, upon tho whole, is far inferior 
to the strength of Drydeu and the brilliancy of Pope. 
Like all the writers of that age, with one illustrious excep- 
tion, he is full of conceits. His fiuicy was less fantostio 
and B^Ie than Cowley's, but lie excelled that poet in the 
diffusion of colouring through hia verses, and in rhythmical 
melody. Tlie best m his smaller pieces, in our opinion, aro 
the lines addressed to Lad^ Lucy Sidney, and the epitaph 
on the only son of Lord Andover. So tender a feeling per- 
vades them, tliat we cannot but v.ish he had written more 
in the^ same stylo ; and yet Campbell lias neither given 
these in his SpeoimeiM, nor others which rank amongst 
WaUcr's most aucoessfol efforts. There are some lines in 
his ^em on Divine Poesy, suggested by a copy of ^jpnos 
written by Mrs Wharton, wife of tho notorious marquis,'* 
which av of admirable rhythm, aud quite equal to any- 
thing in rope — 

* The ohundi triumphant, and tho church below, 

In songs of praise their iiresent union diow. 

IViafr Joys ore foil ; our expectation long; 

In life we differ, but we Join In song. 

I Angds and we, assisted by this art. 

May olng together, though wo dwell apart.' 

Waller'^ verse dealt too much in mere prettincsses to earn 
an opduring reputation; and ‘ compositions merely pretty,* 
■ays Dr Jolinson, * have the fate of other pretty tliinn, and 
aro quitced in time for something useful ; they are flowers, 
fragTsnt and fair, but of short duration ; or they are blos- 
soms, to be valued only as they foretell finiits.* He was 
too much of the fine gentkmian to be sincere ; and indeed 
lived BO much with the great, that telling tnlth would have 
been something more«lhan a foible. He Joined the crowd 
of adulatoiji who tendered their oongratiilations in rhyme 
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to Charlci II. upon his mi^esty'i * happy retuxn.* Upon 
that occasion Waller^Mid— 

■ We haTO you now, with ruling wli^om fraught^ 

Not auch as books, but such as practlco taught.' 

Nothing could £e more untrue than this couplet, forneither 
the monarch nor the man liad ixrofited by the bitter lessons 
of the past. He exhibited an example of a class of persons 
to whom the schoolnfistress Experience cmelly administers 
chastisement withou^tcaching. *One has little merit,* 
says Gray to his friend West, * in learning the lessons of 
experience; for one cannot well help it ; but they axe more 
usefhl thau others, and Imprint themselrcs hi the very 
heart.* Even this little merit did not belong to Charles. 
In glancing over Waller’s p^rcs, two coincidences with a 
greater iKiet were obvious. 'Ilio nassages in Paradise Lost 
and II Pcnscioso, ttrwhloh the following lines bear a strong 
resemblance, are too well known to be more partioularly 
indicated : — c 

* As a ehurch window; thick with paint, ^ 

Lets In a Ifght but dim and faint, * 

So we the Arabian coast do know 
At distance, when tho spices blow ; 

By the rich odours taught to steer, 

« Though neither day nor stars appear.* 

It is always an interesting employment to track the read- 
ing of great writers through tho fields of literature, and to 
discover the places where they mot with a thought which 
they took the trouble to cany home. Few poets were so 
entirely original as Dams ; he sung for tho most part from 
the impulses of his own spirit, and struck out a path too 
peculiarly his own to derive ranch light from others. But 
w'ith respect to the passages wo are about to jilaco before 
the reader, there seems reason to believe that., if the 
thoughts were not deliberately copied by the Scottish 
bard, their sound was yet lingering in his car when ho 
wrote the lines wc suldoin : — 

* Tho rank is but the guinea's stamp, ' ^ 

The man's the gowd for a* tfiat.* 

'Honour, like Impreaslons upon coin, may give on ideal and 
loosl value to a bit of base motol ; but gold and silver will pan nil 
the world over without iiny other zwximmendation thon.Uieir own 
weight'— IVistram Shandy. 

* All hall, ye tender feelings dear ; 

« Tho snillo of love, the friendly tear. 

The s^mpathetlo glow: 

Long slnco, this world’s thorny ways 
Hod numimd out my weoiy days. 

Hod it not bsen for you !' 

' Sweet idlabillty of man's qiirit, that osn at once surrender 
Itself to illusions which elicat expectation and sorrow of their 
weary moments. Long, long since had I numbered out my days, 
hod I not trod so great a part of them on this enchonted ground : 
when my way Is too rough for niy feet, or too steep for my strength, 
I got off it to some velvet path, which fancy hoe acattorod over 
with robcbiids of delight, and having token a few turns on It, come 
bock etiengthcucd and rofnwhed.'— Snitimentol Jourmy. 

* Auld Nature sweara, lovely dears, 

Her noblest work she classes, O I 
Her prentice hon* she triod on man, * 

And then she made tho lasses, O ! * 

* Oh women, sinoe wo were made before ye, diould we not admire 
yo as the last and perfeotest work of nature ? Mon was madesvhen 
nature was but an apprentice, but woman when idie was a wilful 
• mlstfbes of her Brt.*-^plil’« WhMig^, an old drama, 

• But plcosurse are like poppies spread, f 

You seise the flower, its blaom Is shed ; 

Or llko the snowfall in the river, 

« A moment white— then melts for ever.* 

' Joy graven in sense, like snow In water, wutes; 

Without preserve in virtue nothing lasts.* 

-rirorlowe*# iTsro etui Zeander^ 

Wliat on interesting chapter ibe written upon 

the relics of great men, but here we oan only mention 
a ibw in a paragraph as they occur to ns at the mo- 
ment. The houses where Ariosto, Rubens, Beethoven, 
Goethe were bom, aro pointed out with pride at 
wggio, Cologne, Bonn, and Fmnkfbrt The obair in which 
1 ctramh died is shown, with other memorials of the poet, 
at AnpiA. The house where Bocoaeoio lived is preserved 
houses of Voltaire, Madamo do Stael, 
md Gibbon, arc visited by every tourist to the Lake of 
Geneva. Dr Joluisoira watch, tcaimt, and punch-bowl, are 
mverently pi^rved by their owners from creek tir flaw. 
RubonsL ehair is kept in a glass case in tho Antwerp 

/ 
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Gallery. Sir David Wilkie’s palette may be seen under a 
glass by the side of his statue in the National Ghdlexy. The 
mast of Nelson’s ship, the Victory, penetrated by a cannon 
ball, is at Windsor. Sir Walter Scott’s body-olothes are 
shown at that * romance in stone and lime,’ Abbotsford. 
Tho ink-stands of Ariosto and Gray are in safe keeping. 
Tlic bedstead of Gcoxgo Fox, tho proto-Quaker, earved with 
his initials, may be seen by the inquisitive traveller at 
Swart Moor, in Lanoashiie. Tl^ oradlo of Henri Quatre is 
in tho castle of Pau, at the i('Ot of the Pyrsoees. Cups | 
earved out ci the mulberry tree planted by Shakspearo ore 
treasured by admirers of the bard. Some autograph letters 
of PetraroU arc in the possession of Lord Holland. Of the 
five known autographs of Shakspeare, tlie tliree wliich have 
come into the market of late jreata have commanded aato- j 
nishlDi^ high prices. One is in the British Museum, one 
in the City of London Library, and the others, excepting 
the will at Doctors Commons^ ore in the hands of private 
individuals. 

There are instances of authors who have distrusted their 
native language as a means of expressing their thoughts, 
cither bcoanse they flmoied it intrinsically mean, or because 
they apprehended its longevity would not equal that of 
their fame. Petrart&i thought slightingly of his sonnets 
and amatorT pieces — ^for which alone * the bones of Laura’s 
lover’ liave been canonised— and rested his hopes of being \ 
transmitted to posterity upon a Latin epic that celebrated i 
the exploits of Scipio in the second Panic war. Walter 
Savage Landor, the author of Gebir, almost avows that he 
has adopted the Latin tongue on several occasions, Mn 
order to secure,* says a critic, ‘ an imperishable name when 
tho English shall be forgotten, so that when tho idanks of ' 
the British vessel fell him, he may step on the terra flrma 
of the imperial literatnie of Rome.’ Byron used to say ! 
that his greatest poem shonld be writtrn in Italian, but 
that ten years’ previous study would bo required. It is not , 
often that modem lanmiages have been acquired with suffi- 
cient accuracy to justify a foreigner in tho use of them for 
compositions meant to live. Gibbon, tlirough an early 
residence abroad, wrote French with as much ease os 
English, and several of his writings preceding tho History 
were composed in the former tongue; his English works 
are deeply tinctured with Gallio idioms in consequence. 
Tliat wild fever-dream, Vathek, was originally written in 
French, at one sitting ; and Mr Hope wrote Annstasius in 
the same languara before it appeared in English. Mr 
Townley translated Hudibras into Frciicli. j 


rLouoniNO near bolerno. ^ 

Tlie fields being without fences, have an open look ; and 
the mingling of men and women together III their cultiva- 
tion, gives them a chequered anpoarance, and renders them 
very picturesque. In the miaale of a large green wheat i 
field would bo a group of men and women weeding tho ; 

S nin ; the red petticoats and tho blue 'spencers of the i 
tier contrasting beautifiilly with the colour of tho fields. 

In one plot of ground I saw a team and a mode of plough- 
ing quite unique, yet witlial very simple. The earth was I 
sof^ as if already broken up, and needed only a little mcl- i 
lowing ; to effect this, a man had haroossed his wife to a 
plough, which she dragged to and fro with all the patience 
of an ox, he in the meantime holding it behind, as if ho ; 
had been aoenstomed to drive, and she to go. Slic, with a > 
strap around her breast, leaning gently forward, and he 
bowed over the plough Itobind, presented a most curious 
picture in the middle of a field, ^e plough here is a very i 
simple instmmont, haviim bat one liandlc, and no share, 
but in its place a pointed piece of wood, sometimes shod 
,with iron, prqjeoting forward like a spear ; and merely 
passes thmngh tho mnnd like a diarp-pointed stick, with- 
out tnminQf a smooth farrow like our ovm^Headfy'a £eUer8 
fiom lUtljf, 

SOCIAL FBELIN08. 

The Booial feellllgs have not been unaptly comporod to a 
heap of embers, whioh, when separated, soon languish, 
darken, and expire t but, placed together, they glow with 
a ruddy and intense heat.— iVtiRifeZ^. 
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no ioducements for social pleasures. As an instance of 
this, we leilrn that, in the month of June 1843, the num- 
ber of dinners served at the Atheneum was 1457, of 
which all but tll^irtj-siz were single. Of the latter, thirty 
were served to two persons, dve to three, and one to four. 
Again, in all modern cdubs, the only coavenient place for 
sociality is the drfB^g->roora. Noiv,. phtdsdy because 
ladies — ^tho croWning^^arm of the Sawing-room — are 
absent, this apartment is always the most deserted in 
the house; for the majority ^ the members, if not 
officially employed, alb where they ought to be— with 
their families A graphic writer gives the following as 
a true? picture of the evening aspect of the drawing- 
room of a certain blub * One elderly gentleman, with 
a shining cocoa-nut head,^leep at tlie llreplaoe at one 
end of the room, matches with another dderly gentle- 
man, with a cocoa-nut bead, slumbering at the fireplace 
at the other end of the room.’ In fiir^er proof of the 
non-attendance of members at the time when ladies* 
society is most accessible, we happen to know that, at 
a committee meeting of the largest house in Pall-Mall, 
a whist player complaiDed that he could not get a 

* healthy rubber* in tlie whole house. In commiseraliou 
for his suffiirings, the committee ceded to him one end 
of the drawing-room ; that being the most deserted, and 
consequently the quietest corner in the building. • 

It may be supposed, on the other hand, that all 
socialify is suppressed by tlie dub system. But this 
' is not wholly the case ; for although it enables a man 
to dine alone if he choose, and have his thoughts as 
much his own at if be were shut up in his own study, 
yet if he wish company, there it ii^for him. The firsf 
rule, however, does not hold good with a man who 
happens to be popular and agreeable. Jffe is apt to be 

* bo^* with companions whdn he may not want them. 
The late Theodore Hook was a martyr in this way ; for 
it is weK known that many members dined at the Athe- 
nseum when they otherwise would have stayed away, 
for the chanoe of en^^oying some of his pleasantries. It 
is stated by a Qugrtedy Reviewer, that, since the re- 
nowned humorist disappeared lW)m his favourite table 
near the door (niclcaHmed * Temperance Comer’), the 
number of dinners hfti Men off by upwards of 800 
per annum. 

The most visible of all influences which dubs have 
exerdsed, is that whldi th^ have wrought on the aris- 
tocracy in their intercourse ^ith those of a lower gn^. 
Copstant ^sociation with individuals of humbler rank 
i has thawed that exdusivenoss, and broken down the not 
veiy estimable pride, in which the higher dosses of the 
old Bchod shrouded themselves. Groups are no^ oon- 
J- stantly seed whM ire composed of dements that' were 
fonneriy as immlid^ aa oil and water. A high-chnrdi 
dignitary, a humUa odrtteb an author, and a^peer, may 
be^seen partaking of the tame meal .In Lady Hester 
Stuibope’s younger days,* the very idea of sudi aa 
incongruous phity would huTO been regarded as the 
oommencement of a diaastrone revoiutoi in eoeiety I r 
Having, pretty dearly diarsicterhNv the dian^'in 
high lift which dube have pndiibed, dd aoooont of their 
rise may not be unlntereeting. For the odtin of tiieea 
cstablishmente the publio are liidahtad to to military. 
The officers of the army, whetor in camp dr lb quarters, 
liavc always experience the advantage add tonomy of 
clubbing for their provisions. . They liavefomid that the 
pay of eacli individual, spent separatelyc.wMd^eoi^ly 
procure him ordinary neoessarieil ; whilst^ 1^ uauig it 
rev Jio a general flihd— tobe judiclod^ dUhurted V^a dlever 

Buben a ■ ■ , . a ., ; , 

, \»tntetafrQim her book at page Itl of prcflSiit volume. 


provider or * caterer* — he obtains for his subscription not 
only requisites, but luxuries. This goes on very success- 
ihlly during active service ; but when retirement on half- 
luiy takes place, the plan was, till lately, impracticable. 
At the peace of 1815, a reduction of the army withdrew 
a number of officers fbbm the ^messes’ to which they 
had belonged. Thus a great many gentlemen of com- 
parativdy limited means were thrown Ipto private life, 
a prey to the by no means mMerate exaetion^bf hotel, 
tavern, and boarding and lodging-house kd^rs. lu 
many iq^tances long and continued fibsence from home 
had severed these brave men from domestic tics; yet 
having always lived amongst a congenial brotherhood, 
society woe essential to their happiness. .The chief 
refim for such comparatively desolate 'warriors in 
I^iffion was at that period ' tonghter'li Cbffeb-house/ 
6t Martin’s Lane; a very excrilent abode iv h en full 
pay and prize-money were rife, but &r too expensive 
for ^ half-pay.’ In these cifcumstances the mess-system 
was uatunUy thought of; gnd the late General Lord 
Lynedocii, with five bfother-offiseri, met for the pur- 
pose of devising a ^an 1^ whicli it could be applied 
to non-professional life. So eflhctual were their dcU- 
beratioUs, and so well-grounded their preliminary mea- 
sures, that -a club was formed durihg the same year 
(1815). The military founders, kfib^ng that many 
their naval brethren were, like themselves, placed upon 
reduced allowances, afterwards brought them within the 
scope of their desi^ ; and an association was enrolled, 
entitled the * United Service dub.* A building fund was 
formed ; a neat edifice — the design of Sir Robert Smirke 
— was raised at the corner ofCharlei Str^t, St James’s, 
and in the year 1619 it was opened for the reception of 
the members. A society of sailor.officers also established 
a snug home of their own in Bond Street, called to 
* Nav^’ which now consists of about 860 members. 

Idranwhile candidates for admission to to United 
Service dub indleased so rapidly, that a larger habi- 
tation was rendered necessary. A new and magnifi- 
cent edifice, from plans and designs by Mr Nasli, tho 
architect of Buckingham Palace, wat etected at the cast 
corner of the grand entrance to St James’s Park from 
Pall-Mall, and taken poisession of in 169p. At present 
tore are about 1490 members. 

By the second rule of this clnb^ no officer is eligible 
below the rank of mqjor in to amy, and commander in 
the navy ; but to provide for offioers below those grades, 
a new association was formed, fbr to reception of all 
ranks, from general and admiral, down to lubBltcrns, 
either in the Queen’s or in tbe East India C)ompany*s 
service. Having purchased the hodse in Charles Street 
vacated by the senior club, to new one wfts opened in 
1887, under to title of to * Junior Unilbd Service Club.* 
It is now the most numerous in London, being com- 
posed of 1500 * efibetive’ members, with 400 •* super- 
numeraries,’ w^ being abroad, are not called on to pay 
their subscriptions. 

Besides these three establistoents, if^efeoers belong- . 
ing to her xh^asfy’s household troops hisd ah exclusive 
club of their bwn, commenced so to tok as 1809, 
though not to domestic pitiiKMes. But latterly they 
imitated the other dttUi, find bliilt a taS, tliin, but 
withal pretty edifice, squotodln,ai it wen, between 
Oroektod’s gaoring-hoitte aiSi timilr own bootmaker’s 
shop— that of the well-knoim. Hoby— at to head of 
St James’s Street, and iMly opposite to White’s 
cetemied bow window, ,Tbi% Med tlie * Guards,* 
made to jfourtb club comjbbdsa of military men : but 
candidates to admissloh |o all. of these had, by 1837, 
so to ekbesdad the liMli .let to each, that a fifth, 


c&Ued to « AriAy and Club;’ was instituted in St 
James’s Squase, to' which about a thousand members 
already balm. ' We aeny nbw foiriy conclude that the 
oflioera ih the Bfitish servioa are at lost adequately 
provide with cheap aocommodittion during their resi- 
denoe ill Londmi : and not Afily tore, but in provincial 
quarteni also': for United ftmicc' 'Qubi exist in all the 
.important townd Of Great Britain. 
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The original United Service Club had been acarcelv 
founded, when news of the comfort and economy ft 
afforded^ was apread throughout all daaaoa amongst 
whom similar assoeiationB were practicable. As may 
be expected, those most ^gorious in their pursuits and 
habits drat copied the plan. Many members of the 
universities, w^ when at college, daily met to dine 
Mn hail,* or, fbr Instruction, in lecture-rooms, found 
thbmsGl^.|j^nyoniedtijr|alane wlien in London. They 
therefore htetltuted and built a dub called the * United 
University*— a very grave and reverend-looMng edi- 
fice, whicn occupies tno comer of Suffolk Street and 
Fall-MaU east This assodation consisted, in 1841 (to 
which year moat of bur retuhis refer), of 1116 mem- 
bers. — Anoth» dob Ibr the same class of men was 
afterwar4s called into existence in Pall-Mall, and named 
the * Oxford and Clftmbridge,’ whose average number of 
inembdrs Is 1177. 

Next to the army and the church, it is usual to take 
the law into eonsfderataon. Gentlemen of this pro- 
fession having formed, In Chancery Lane, an institution 
for purely pr^essional purposes, attidied to it a domes- 
tic club, which, in 1841, numbered about 350. The 
higher branohes of thb jprofession appear to require no 
especial establishment of the kind. Consisting mostly 
of members of the universitieB, or of literary men, they 
belong to the United University, to the Oxford and 
Cambridge, or to the Athenieum. Of the last, a large 
proportion the judges are members. To complete 
our review of the dub-life of the learned professions, 
wc must make a single allusion to the medical faculty. 
Their lives are too Incessantly passed in alleviating the 
maladies of society, to partake very largdy in its com- 
forts and pleasures. Bence, of medical domestic clubs, 
* there are* — to borrow a terse chapter on * the antidotes 
to coinoBire subttmate* from an ancient toxicological 
work->7*n6nel* The names of a few physicians may, 
howet^i be found amongst the lists m the miscella- 
neous am Utoary dubs, but they arc almost lionoraty 
members. Of aU the professional dubs, none received 
so mudi support^ or has risen to so much distiuetion, 
as that estabushed for literary scientific men and artists 
—the * Athenomih,’ whose gorttsous mansion stands at 
the west corner of the Pall-Mall entrance to St James's 
Park, and ibrms a fine contrast to tiic more scvcrt;Iy 
tasteful ’United Service’ on the opposite side. The 
history of this insritution is more than usually in- 
teresting, fh)m Jnduding the names of* the brightest 
ornaments of each depiAment of the arts. We learn 
that on the 12th of March 1823, Mr Croker, then 
secretary to the. Admiralty, addressed a letter to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, in which he represented that ’the 
fashionable and military dubs haa not onlv absorbed 
a great portion of societyv* but have spoiled all the 
cofleG-rocmis and taverns f and urged the formation 
of a dub fbr the diteses referred to. In the year fol- 
lowing, a committee was formed, consisting of Sir H. 

. Davy, presIdeBt fif ^ Royal Socieiy, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, preddeni ot the Sodety of Antiquaries, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, president dT the Royal Academyof Fainting 
and Sculpture, Sir Jamet MaJantosb, Sir Walter Scott, 
Saniud Rogert, Jdm Wilson Croker, and other noble- 
men and g^tleoieii ooimeeted with literature and art, 
to the numM of twenty-nine.' At first they were 
housed in ‘ teipporiury apartmeuti in Waterioo Place, 
hut iu 1880,, m new snwosion was finished from the 
designs of Mr jDhdmsijS' Burton, at a cost of 1146,000, 
induding fhroitee. Tbe nominal limit of members is 
1800, but certaiii tooiiaiy eleotlonl of eminent persons 
swell the actud roQ.te 12sD namea, lo^ndi high eatU 
mation ia thii dub liidd, thit bekinginfi w it ia deemed a 
guarantee for the greatest reafieetabmty* . 

The leaser Stars of '.tife litsMy firmament fermed 


, * Desides the United psndeSt'Uie 
dty, the Umon, end U... 

?he Athenaum wus the rixth' ehib wh 


themsdves, like the ’Junior United Service,* into a 
minor dub, and took possession of the hodse vacated 
by the Athenssum. ' Q^ls was for some years called 
the ’ Literary. Union ;* but having graduauy admitted 
individuals unconnected with letters, it dianged its 
title to the ’ Clarence.* Since then 4t gradually lan- 
guished, and died in 1843. — Gentl^en connected with 
the theatrical profession, either g^^thors, performers, 
or Bcene-pdnters, enjoy each other’s society at the 
* Garrick,* which is convenient^ situated near the best 
theatres in Covent Garden. . ^ey form- the smallest 
body of London dubbists, oidy* amounting to 197. — < 
Our list of professional dubs is -completed by the 
mention of those set aside for the mercantile community 
near the Bank of England and the Royal Ihcchange. 
One, called the 'City,* stands in Old Broad Street, and ; 
is .made up of 600 members f and the other, known as 
the ’ Gresham,’ is scarcely yet settled in its new house 
in Eang Wflliam Street Another commercial club is 
now in progress of formation, with the high-sounding 
title of the ' St George.’ It is to be compost of gentle- 
men interested in railways. 

Thus the most numerous London dubs are -those 
made up of individuals attracted to sodal and domes- 
tio companionship by pursuing similar professional 
careers. In a few others, the basis is community 
of politics. The ’Carlton Gub* consists of members 
of parliament and others professing Tory nrindpics, 
to thft number of 1200. The ’ ConservaUve Club* 
sufficiently indicates, by its name, the party to which 
its meml^rs (of whom there are upwards of 1000} 
belong; as does the ’Reform Club,* to which 1421 re- 
formers are attached. It must, however, be understood 
thatAhese associations do not exist for poUtieOl purposes 
V— do not profess, aB^bodics, to take any share in public 
events whatever. It is the mere congeniality of political 
sentiment which attracts the members, to share the 
same accommodations for the ordinaiy requirements of 
oxistcncc. Tliey must nbt, therefore, bo confounded | 
with what are called the ’ St James’s Street Clubs,’ 
such as White’s and Brookes’s, which are ofea more 
decddcdly political character, and are conducted on a 
different principle. As in tlie days of Dryden and his 
emnpanions — when the original White and Brookes 
flourished — they remain the property of tavern-keepers, 
who arc licensed by the magistrates in the same manner 
os the proprietors of public hotels and taverns. But 
they only admit their subscribers. These select a com- 
mittee to manage the internal affairs of the house; such 
as deciding who shtdl be admitted, and fixing the 
charges for refreshments to be made by the proprie- 
tors. As before explained, they are of much older date 
than domestic dubs. Beifently, they have lost much 
of tholr political cliaroctcr, and are now considered prin- 
cipally U lounges fbr peoj^e of little occupation. 

To be eligibie for admission to the ’ Travdlers* Club,’ a 
genUenum must either be a fordgner, or have travelled at 
least nve hundred miles in a straight line from Lon^n. 

It numbers 700 members, amongst whom are several [ 
authors ; fer in these days there ar4 few persons who^ I 
having ’ done* their five hundred miles or more, refrain I 
from fevoui^g the world with their journals, or notes 


There is another and much larger dass of travellers 
4o whom the convenience of a dub is a great boon; 
naii^, such gedfclemen as are connected, either iu a 
civil or mUitaiy capacity, with our vast Indian posses- 
sions. those on the retired or ,on the sick list^ who 
either reside pennanently, or are vtdting London 
fiir a year or two, are ]mvided fbr bv the ’ OrlentaL’ 
Their degant estabUshment stands ifet the sunny side of 
Hanover Square, and, in 1841, accommodated 528 mem- 
bers. 

It must be obvious that numefous. Ififfividuals— be- 
sides those who have bqpn al^ to dass ttsinsdves into 
separate bodies from the similar nature bf&eir pursuits 
— remain indigilfle for admissioit to any of wuestab- 
lishments ive hate enumerUtefl. They thereto find. 
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leftigc in wliat go bgr the doBiguation of MiBccllaneouB 
ClubB. Mimy of these started as dass dubs; but— 
by the graduiil admiBSion of Teiy agreeable eompanions 
unconnected witli ibe prdbsBlon or -dius of which the 
society was composed, or from an.tnabQity to keep 
their funds by a too' rigid seiectioh of candidates— 
they have become g^ralised. I'he * Albtd* (28 Albe- 
marle Street) was origftuilly a whist dub ; but, like the 
Guards, adopted the domestic system, added a coffee- 
room, and became miscdlancouB. The * Windham’— 
which borrowed the name of William Windham, an 
eminent senator, who was secretary-at-war till 1801— 
started as a political, but Is now a miscdlaneons dub 
of 6fh mbrabers. The ‘Parthenon* (732 strong), and 
the ‘Eroctheum* Q250),‘are botli miscellaneous Bite 
the latter opulent tradesn^en are admitted. But of s^ 
the non-professional clubs; none stands so high as the 
* Union,* whidlr accommo^tes its 1025 piembeis in 
Cockspur Street. It was formed soon after the United 
Service, and l^asted at one time of no fewer than 400 
members of both liouses of Parliament 
Wo have now completed the list of London dubs. It 
should be understood, that the aggregate of the mem- 
bers set down to each far exceeds the number of Indi- 
viduals. Many men bdong to more than one; and the 
vanity of some who can affbrd it, induces them to get 
admission into four, five, or even six, should they be eli- 
gible. Eor instance, a soldier— one of a military dub- 
may be also a scientifle man, and get into the Athoftam: 
he may have dsravelled, and be on the rdl of the Tra- 
vellers. Should he have been in the East, he may join 
tlie Oriental ; and dll the miscdlaneous dubs arc open to 
him. Some Imagine that, having passed the ordeal of so 
many«8cradnislng ballots, they obtain great ed&t and 
importance in so^ty. Characters bf this stamp form af 
new generation ; they are essentially, and to all intents 
and purposes^ dub-men. Having been .created by dubs, 
in clubs they have their b§ing. They are perfectly 
conversant with- the domestic arrangements of each 
cstahlishment. TbOy know to a nicety at which house 
the most perfect soups are served ; from which of the 
kitchens the. best soilffldeB are wafted; and can tell to a 
day when the best ?iin of the United University’s claret 
was bottled. They are also orodes in higher things. 
Constantly 'looking in' at the morning rooms of tiie 
political dubs, th^ are able to prognosticate the precise 
number of a migorily on any important parliamentary 
question. Their frequent visits to libraries, and inter- 
course with authors, give them an extensive acquaint- 
ance with literary matters, and they will name the 
writer of an anonymoaB work on the day of publication. 
They have a vast number imd variety of acquaiutances, 

' and speak familiarly of my friend the duke, because * he 
is a member of our dub.* ^ 

Their extensive conooisseuiship in small details of 
managem^t, makes them valuable ' house* committee- 
men, and in that character they look uncommonly oharp 
after the goiag0^0d of the servants and the quaUty of 
the ediblea Soi^ again, <are not so fortunate os to 
'obtain office;* espedidly those who endeavour to get 
into it by dint of gnunUing. like Hector Boreall in 
onu of Ifeole's dever .though exaggerated sketches, 
these troublesome members write furious complaints on 
the backs of their dinner hUls, because, perhaps, the 
cook sends up two sprigs of fenn^ynstead of tl^,< 
with a madeeid, and * cracks the sfln near the tail"* 
This sort of dubjbist is the hotxor of committees, the 
dread of servants, and the terror at members, whom 
he is constantly canvassing for suppent fbr his frivolous 
complaints at. the general meetings ; enforcing his argu- 
ments by the inoessaht question, * What do we pay our 
six guineas a-year for ?* Men of this sort are appro- 
priately called 'bores,* and happily form a-'ireiy . small' 
"^jimlnority in dub-lifo. ApartJrom-Bach eaoseiftioiis, a 
^te Vpie agreeable person than yqwt tegular, duh^maa does 

— — * 

to a Club, pubUshed la the New 


not exist. The variety of infoEmaUon he possesses, the 
freedom and ease with which he imparts it, and the 
excdlenbe of bis manners, make him amost popular cha- 
racter in general society ; from which his dubs do not 
withdraw him, as we have before argued. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THB FUMaunAUlLT. > 

The ooihmtin edible musbxoom is usually taken os the 
type of this order, whidi ihdudes the puff-ball, truffle, 
morel, the mould on cheese and stale bread, the mil- 
dew on trees, the rust on corn, the substanco called 
dry-rot, and many other minute and yet unexamined 
appearances of a almilar nature. The ifimgl are amongst 
the lowest forms of vegetation, are" entirely composed 
of cellular tissue, and have no organs corresponding to 
the roots, branches, or leaves of higher plants. It 
may be difficult to pCrsnade gome who nave never 
given attention to J^tany, that such substances as tho 
reddish dust often found on the ears' of com, and 
the white silky mould on decaying fruit, are really 
vegetable forms ; but he has only to place them undi^ 
the lens of a good microscope, to mcorei that they 
are as perfect as the mushroom that springs on the lawn, 
and to observe, moreover, their x^iroductivo organs 
studded with minute grains, each granule destined to 
become a fungal like its parent Thoi^h low in their 
organisation, the funm extremely diversified in their 
size, shape, colour, and epnsisteneq: so much so, that , 
the naturalist will find in them as wide a field for his 
inquiry — as curious adaptationB for his wonder— os aro 
presented by any other order in hature. ' . 

like all non-flowering and lowly-organised plants, the I 
fungals are either propagated by sporea or> gmules 
(seed), or vby fllamentons processes called Bpaint .. The 
spores are generally produced within or imder tho | 
conical cap or ball which springs above graiud ; the ' 
spawn in membranes attached to the part luid^rground, 
or not finfrequently in the whole anhstanoe of tlie 
fungus. In point of reproduction, indeed, toe family ; 
may bo said to be Infinite. The millions of spawn 
particles which Lewenhock counted in the roe of the ; 
cod ore as nothing in comparison ; for there reproductive 
power is confined to one portion of the animal, and tliat 
at a certain period only, whereas in tiie fhngi every 
cell of tissue may contain .its germs, nnd every germ 
spring up into new forms equally fitted for propagation 
in the space of a few hours. Nay, some pass through 
the course of their effistence in a fow minutes, and have 
given birth to thousands, even while under toe field of 
toe microscope. So minute are the spores of many 
species, that they float unseeh in the atmosphere around 
us, may be in every drop of water we dnnk, or even 
circulate through our system unobserved. Lidividually, 
a fungus devriopes itself circularly; that is, the original 
germ increases by additions of tiMue; which produce a *■ 
spherical form; and this form, when maiive, disperses 
its spores after toe same concentric manner. A suc- 
cession of Buch.devriopments— prooe^d^g ftom a com- 
ifion centre, aiid enlsvging in space year after year- 
produces in mouy instances those d^ cirdcs on 
.lawns known rntgtf the decey of the latest crop 

of fhngi serving as maoure to the rmg on which they 
grew; ^ ‘ ' v . 

Though some genera are ntrei and, rather local, it may 
he said of the fiimily gener^ toaf th^ are scattered , 
evez^here, without those ^conditions which 

limit other vegetation, that ^y flooxirii on every sub- i 
stance, whether om^ or inorganic; and that many 
luxuriate only on itroetpz^ of Uvmg'xdants or ani- 
mals. Let any vegetable or anhnal substanoe begin to 
show wymptoasB of decay,''auf( dBe bight suffice to , 
establish myriads of tb^'tby mcmlds and mildews on i 
its silrito ; Jet fruit, bread, cheese, flesh, milk, or the | 
Uke, be laid aside in any fh^p - unventilatcd place, and i - 
countless obloL/es of toese parasites will succeed each i 
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other, till they have utterly consumed the source from 
which they sprang. * They usually prefer,’ says a recent 
writer, * damp, dark, unyimtilated places, Buch as odlars, 
Tsults, the parts beneath decaying bark,. the hi^ovs of, 
trees, the denser parts of woods and forests, or any de« 
caying matter placed in a damp and shaded situation; 
and are most especially ayerse to dryness and bright 
light. Even when they appear upon the liye leayes of 
trees, the iietns of comwor .in similar situations,, it is 
cither at the damp and ra season of the year, late in 
the autumn, or in moist, airless places ; and MMndouin 
has shown experiment^y, that when liye insects are 
attacked by them, it Is only when they are confined in 
damp, unyontilated places.* Such facts are of practical 
utility ; for often in storehouses, silk-worm nurseries, 
orchards, and eon^^ds, there are not more destructiyo 
I agencies than tlie narasitic fhn^. Passing over such as 
j tlie mlishroom and truffle, which spring directly from 
the soil, and those which attach to the boles of trees 
and the like, we may notice the nature and habitat of 
somenf the more curiOus genera. 

Among the most familiar and unftrersal are the tnucort 
—moulds which abound on bruised fruit and other sub- 
stances containing fecula and sugar. These moulds are 
of oU shapes— simple, branched, spherical, radiating— 
presenting a surmce like yelye^ or a network of the 
most delicate texture; and of hues — ^bluc, yellow, 

and yermiUon, but seldom or cyer green. One of the 
most common, the Mvcor tnucedo, consists of a single 
filament, heaM by a yery minute ball-shaped recep- 
tAclii. In the yoiing state, this little hall is coyered by a 
thin pembrane, wmch burs|» as the spores arriye at ma- 
turity, and which then present them^ves like so many 
dusty particles congregated round a central nucleus. 
Being so minute, the slightest toucli, or the gentlest 
breath of air, is sufiBcient to scatter tliem in thousands, 

; and thfis the ihucora increase like wildfire.^ As they 
! requte abundant nutriment, it is only on succulent parts 
they li^^iate; and for this reason they are principally 
injurions to IMti — ^the slightest injniy from an insect 
affording them a basis for propagation. Though indiyi- 
dually small, the moulds, in the aggregate, are capable 
of efifecting immense damage, and sonstimes collect in 
masses tnuy astonishing, as is well illustrated by the in- 
stance recorded by Sir Joseph Banks. Haying a cask of 
wine rather too sweet fbr immediate use, he directed tliat 
it should be placed in a cellar, that the saccharine matter 
it contained mixht be more decomposed by age. At the 
end of throe jws, he directed his butler to ascertain 
the state of the wine, when, on attempting to open the 
, , cellar doorj^he could not e^t it, || consequence of some 
; powerful obstacle. The door was consequently cut down, 

• when the cellar was found to he completely filled with a 
fungous production, so firm, that it was necessary to use 
an axo ihr its lemoyal I This appeared to haye grown 
from, or to-haya been, nourished by, the decomposing 
partidol of the wine — ^the cask being empty, and carried 

• * up to the cefliog, where it was supported by the surface 

of the fungos. The expansiye force of grmvkig fungi is 
often curii^y ^exemj^ed under stones and other 
morcable objem': we haye seen a slab of payement of 
considerable jfixerklBed seyeral inches firom its leyel by 
the growing power of abed of puif-balls toeath. 

The disease celled in timber, is owing* to the 
presence of minute ftiu^ vh^ insert their filaments 
into the pores and tuba of me wood, and there luxu- 
riate and mq}ti|^ at' the enense of those sftbstanca 
which giye to tbS timber ite ODhaion. If once atablisbod 
in a damp and i^yentilated situation, dry-rot increasa 
; with such ann^g rap^y, that the latfat beams in a 
I few years become so^ iuld tender as ti^er. . We have 
seen, for exaits]^; the beams and flooring of a building 
erected in isaa so tbocipoithly destroyed by this disease 
in the course (tf eight yei^ that a chilMyould have 
been in ddhga.^ by pleii^p his weight upon them. 
ynaen token up, the moulob. were found adberiogto them 
iu moBsa of 'nearly two feet thick-^ fact, which will 
oonyey some idea of their infinite nniq)^srs» When it ia 


remembered that, indiyidually, eaedt plant an only be 
examined with the aid of a jhicroscope. :;,*rhe genera 
chiefly instrumental in producing this dioig^ are meru- 
Ztt», poljfporut, and Mporplrichum — the 4att£r being' per- 
haps the most rapidly-spreading and dcstractiye. Damp, 
want of yentilation, and a slightly sifbacid state of the 
wood, are conditions most fisyonrabiB to the deydopment 
of dry-xot’i free expaure to^air and sunshine are 
thorough preyentiyes ; and where thae cannot be se- . 
cured, the wood shodd be steeped in some solution 
dcstractiye of fungi. It is no( merely dead timber, 
but Hying vegetal^ also that sufiTer from its layaga 
—as is often exemplified, to the cost of the farmer and 
gardener, in casa of mildew, smui rust, ergot; &c. 
And if, found on Hying plants, we ndled not be surprised 
at their appearance in animals. Many insects are at- 
tacked by them in such a nftnner, that the whole juices 
of t^e bedy aro speedily consumed, and4heir space fflled 
with the fiHsmeuts of the fungi. One of the most com- 
mon instances of animal dry-rot is the fflsease in silk- ; 
worms colled La Mtueadhte, These inAsts are liable | 
at all aga to become sickly, and to die, soon after death 
becoming stiff, and acquiring such a degree of rigidity 
as to be rcacHly broken. There .is then thrown out from 
their surface a w'hite efflorescence, wbidi is the fruc- 
tification of the fungus, Soirytia (ariaita— the inside 
being filled with the tlialH or filaments of the same 
plant. If some healthy caterpillars arc placed beneath 
a bclb-gloss, along with a small portion of worm killed 
by the botiytis, they soon catch the disease, exhibit the 
same symptoms as those already mentioned, and even- 
I tniiUy perish ; haying no donbt been infected either by 
rubbing themselves against the dead worm, or, what is 
more probable, having received upon their skins the 
I infinitely minute sods dispersed by the botrytis. 

It is often a matter of wonder and inquiry how the ; 
minute fungi arc generated so abundantly on substances i 
and in situations where one cannot weU conceive how 
their germs can gain adnftssion. That their generation - 
is not owing to any mere chemical action, but to the 
presence of their seeds or germs, ia the common belief i 
among naturalists ; and yet (jt is sometimes impossible | 
to account for tbeir growth in this manner. It is tme | 
that the most impiUpabIc dust is not finer tlian tlicir 
spores, that these may he borne about ^ evexy current ; 
in the atmosphere, maybe in every drop of exposed ; 
liquid, aud may insert themselves in the finest organic ' 
tissna. It is also to be borne in mind that these spores 
may be present without their being developed ; fbr, Hke - 
liigher forms, tliey wiH not germinate unless under 
fitting conditions. Thus Diitrochet found tliat distilled 
water holding a smaU quantity of white of egg in solu- 
tion, did not generate fun^in a twelvemonth ; but upon 
the addition of the roinutest quantity of an add, it gene- 
rated them in eight days’ time in abundance. Alkala- 
cent infusions were found to possess the some property; 
and ^e only poisons which prevented the ^wtli of 
thae minute fungi', were the oxidea or salts of mercury. 
Upon this principle Mr Kyan and othm have obtain^ i 
patents far solutions of corrosive snbHmatc, &c. which 
render timber, cordage, soil-doth, and other vegetable > 
substances indestructible, so far as tlie attacks d ftmgi 
are concerned. . ^ , ! 

Though possessing no apparent beauty either of colour ; 
or of structure, fungi are not without their interost 
intfchis respect, fl^any one can readily convince himself 
by placing a patiffl of mould under the lens of a good 
magnifier. The colours are generally tawny-brown, 
yeUow, or pure white, often and Uqfib hut never 
green. The forms are for the mat part stalked, wllh a 
conical or mitre-Hke head ; some ata glohnlar ; ojhcn are 
produced in irregular moaes ; and many areeilnple fila- 
mentary processa, with a l^roductive speck at the apex. 
Many genera appear to be mere blotchja^of •jeUy, others 
firoth-Hke masses, as lapHke anythtag. k^v^etation as 
codd well be imagh^ Yeast, fiaS exaflsple; according to 
Mulder and dthers, is a spherical fangas ; so tlutlennen- 
tation is a fioiigas derelopmenti the plants^propagating;^ 
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and increasing so long as they find the Aments of nutri- 
tion in thefti^entiDg liquid. A ophemle of Teastr avege- 
table capawittf qdulti wina itself by myriads— what a 
wondernd mleMcbaiii of ritsalty I In their oonaistenoe tiie 
fhngi are fleshy, spongy, leathery, geiatinoua, or corky, 
but never herbaceb\^ are of all aloes, flrom the 

spherule, which thexnaked eye can scamly detect, to 
the monster fongns flkfl* and Are ftat In circumference. 
Though possesAig no floral attraeflons, many species 
possess the more wonderfiil atteaction of being lumi- 
nous. Ihe coal-minef near Dresden have long been 
celebrated for their flingi, wldeh emit a light similar to 
tliat of pale moonlij^ Gardner found some agarics 
growing oh leaves (g palms in Brazil, and illuminating 
the forests like so many stars — the light being visible 
for several hundred yards ; and Delile found others in 
the olive -grounds of Montpelier. The spawn of the 
truffle is also acdouuted luminous, and can tlius b<r> de- 
tected when all other means would have been fruitless. 

The purposgs which the fungi fulfil in the economy 
of nature are as yet but little understood. Useless and 
unimportant as they may seem, destructive as they 
often are to the products of human labour, their num- 


often are to the products of human labour, their num- 
bers and universality demonstrate that they must sub- 
serve some great design in creation. Unlike other 
plants, they do not purify the air by robbing it of its 
carbonic acid, and exhaling oxygen, but rather tend to 
its vitiation, by exhaling carbonic add, and absogbing 
oxygen. This has hepn proved by the experimera of | 
Marcets and yet, as a flinction, it seems as necessary as 
that to which it is opposed. According to a popular 
writer. * flioffi and insects may not inaptly he called the 


Marcets and yet, as a function, it seems as necessary as 
that to which it is opposed. According to a popular 
writer, * flingi and insects may not inaptly he called the 
scavehgers m nature ; for both labour, and with asto- 
nishing efibd* In the removal of refuse matters, whidi, 
were my m un surface of tAo earth, would be 
found not on^ uss^s Incumbrances, but injurious 
tenants. Thm they hdp to disintegrate and dissolve, 
and speedily remove, converting the exuviro of one gene- 
ration into manure and vegetable mould, for the support 
'and maintenance of the next. For these duties, their 
minute s^ds and wandering habits particularly fit them.* 
Many of them also flirnislnbod for innumerable insects, 
their soft pulpy substance being readily available for 
such a purpose, at the same time that their corrion-likc 
odour adds a zest to feast 
Though the roinutw genera ore often noxious to man, 
yet many of the larger are not without their uses. Some 
of these are wholesome and palatable, as the mushroom, 
morel, truffle, and champignon ; others are deadly poisons, 
as every summer demonstrates, by some unlucky indi- 
vidual mistaking the noxious for the wholesome species. 
Many of the minuter fungi, a^moulds, smuts, rusts, and 
so on, are ipjutions when taken intotlie hunnin system; 
and there is not a more powerful drug in thd whole ma- 
teria medlca than the ergot found on the ears of rye. 
German tinder, so piVich used by gentlemen for lighting 
their cigars, Is piiqiared from a species of puff-baSl or 
BMuit whlqb, aim being dried, is impregnated vrith 
aitreu Some spedeii were at one time used like the 
lichens by comitry people in dyeing yellow ; but the 
advancement of the arts has long since baniriied such 
ingtedients. As showing the value of the order in 
human economy, some of the edible genera may be 
shortly described, fost and most fomiliar among these 
is' the common Arid mushroom^ campes^’/s, 

found abundantly in eveiy conntry^f Europe, and 
used either in a flresh state, employed in cookeiy, or 
manufaotured info kefohup. As the moduoe of the 
mushroom lira coltivated country BktiWtm is vmy 
unoertain, many noldeiki^ have it reared in their own 
gardens,, where proper beds are prepared' and sown 
with its spawn. .Thp morel }s a more d^cato flingus, 
sparingly found in the south qfEnglaDd, bpt arandantly 
in France and Italy. It is highly prized by ghunnands, 
but has not, so % as we are awkbe^ bpen brouglit foto 
oiutivatioD. Q ' ’ 

The* Mite is the most valuable of the Ikmily, and 
^commands ih good price in the markets of Italy and 


I France. It grows beneath, the surface, and has no 
appearance m a root ; its form is that of an irre- 
gular globe, covered with small rounded tubercles, and 
its colour varies from that of white to a grayish or 
marbled brown. In genera], it attains a diameter of two 
or three inches, and when full grown, emits a powerful 
but rather pleasant odour. Unlike other fungi, the 
truffle, when ripe, does not become a poi^ery mass, 
but dissolves into a gdatinwaa pulp, ljufites are 
found ii^ most of the temperate dimates of the old 
world, especially in the oaJe and diestnut forests of 
France and Italy, and in the chalk districts of southern 
England. Being strictly underground growers, it would 
be difflciilt to discover them, were it not that the pigs 
which feed in the woods ore eztipmely fond of them^ 
and commence to grub wherever they are abundant 
Dogs can also' he trained to recognise them by the 
sm^ i and a practised oatberer knows where to dig, by 
the appearance as w^ as by tlio hollow sound of the 
soil. The. season of collecting •them continues from 
October to January,* after whifm they begin to split in 
till directions, and to fall to pieces. Many gardenerf 
have endeavoured to cultivate the trufile, and at thjp 
present moment are making vigorous attempts ; hut th^' 
have as yet made but indifferent pipgress. The tubre, 
is cooked in several ways, being either ain^ly broiled, cue 
up into salad, or used like the mushroom as seasoning; 
but it must at all times be sparingly used. It may be 
kept in icc or covered witli Im ; and in soige countries 
it is dried. The trufile was early known, and has 
been in rcpnte among gourmands sinse the time of the 
Greeks and Romans. Other species of mushroom liave 
been used for food from time immemorial in China, in 
India, and in AiTrica. v 
Besides these edible fungi, well known in tire old 
world, there are others found in North 
America. *^116 most remarkable of these is WAflO# 
Cyttaria, important from its forming an artiere^food 
to the inhabitants of Terra del Fuega * It w fays' 
Mr Darwin, * a globular, bright yellow flingus^ which 
pows in vast numbers on the beech trees. When young, 
it is elastic and turgid, with a smooth Sforfoce deeply 
pitted or honeycomb^ ,* in its tough and mature state, 
it is collected in large quantities by the women and 
children, and is eaten uncooked. It lu^i a mucilaginous, 
slightly sweet taste, with a faint smell like, that of a 
mushroom. With the exception of a few b^ei, tlie 
natives eat no vegetable food besides tflis flingus. la 
New Zealand, before the introduction of the potato^ the 
roots of the fern were largely consumed ; but at the 
present time, 1 believe Terra del Fuego Is Uie only 
country in the world where a myptogamlp plant affords 
a staple article of food.* 

THE CONDITION OP SPAIN. 

That part of tire Eurepean peninsula wbidi is opeupied 
by Spun, contains some of the most fievtile Ijreritory in 
the world. In the ddicioua climate of the aoireif the pro- 
gress of vegetation is never-suspended, erespt during the 
short period of excessive beat ip summer* ,Tet Spain, 
from being at one time , the queen of e^ires^ is now 
the poorest and most unsettled ooimtPT in the riviliied 
world. Her' lands demanding but< «ttfe labour to yield 
abundance of food, do notsoau forth Uret energy whl^ 
is charaoteristic less favoured nations; )rence her 
natural advantages have been fori little iateroved, and 
in manners, and in the proolhri of the usml arts, her 
people remain so stationa^ Siet the Spaaiaid ef to-day 
IS the connterpiftt of the Iteglishman four or five cen- 
turres ago. A reoenf w^ter» who apMarB to be wdl ac- 
quainted with his eufoeot, dsdisM that, ‘ upon landing 
in the peningpl% and making Ufbort excursion for a few 
milev in any directioii, yeutseeTfprodnofd the manners 
of Bnglaiid five oenturire back, end find yourself thrown 
into the midst ef a sooiete wfaich ia a dose counterpart 
of that eKtihet senii-ciTlliaation, ef which no trace is to 
be found in bur wtory later than the dose of the four- 
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in secret by the force of an inyoluntary shame. . Creep* 
ing, grovelling, and. insidioust inured to baseness, and 
accomplish^ only in the arts^^ cunning, the camarilla 
burrows intake palace like a^at^ to enaerge, a thunder-, 
ing charger. ^Moes;pot enter boldlv by the door, but 
wriggles thrbngi| the narrowest hole it can find. It 
crawls in.ppon.all.fours like a and comes forth 
an armed giant.’ . . 

Such being the stateiof affitirs .at head-quarters, the 
unsettled condition of tlie rest of the nation can easily 
be accounted for. As a specimen of how readily poli- 
tical exciteinent is engendered, and to what fatal results 
it leads, the following cofibe^dhse scene maybe taken : 
— * I'he Spanish cafU is a dub ; for men of simple wants 
and dObiai habits, a very convenient one ; and, as if in 
contempt of London exclusiveness, it is open to all the 
world* Here the political ^ITervesccnce of Spain often 
leads to tho most violent scenca At the beginning of 
1844, in the pridbipal cafe of Zaragoza (oftcrtBarcelbna, 
the most turbulent city of Spain), an officer of^ the gar- 
rison was assailed and insulted for the despotic acts of 
Narvaez and the Moderados. Erom language of in- 
creasing asperity, and of tliat vehemently energetic cha- 
racter which bdongs to Spain, they passed to hustling, 
and the officer’s epaulettes wore brushed and ruffled in the 
melee. He instantly drew his sword, wounded some of 
his antagonists, had missiles flung at him, and was driven 
with his back to the wall. Other officers and soldiers 
repaired to the scene, and blood was shed ; nor were the 
combatants seporated until the political chief and mu- 
nicipal guard arrived to midce them prisoners. So 
great was the violence used on this occasion, that fire- 
arms wore produced, and numerous shots discharged 
within the eol&i and alter the other officers and military 
intcipeoeil, an alferez (ensign) of the regiment of America 
was hit by a pistol bullet— the corryiflg of pocket pistols 
being too. common in -Spanish cities during i^riods of 
cxcltcmmt. Thereupon tlio officers fell with their 
swords upon the civilians, hut^he latter were well pro- 
vided with sword-sticks to meet them ; and while these 
fenced and dealt each other some aeverc blows, the two 
or three ifbldlers who took part in the fray deliberately 
fired on the -body of civilians, and the latter discharged 
all the pistols they cairied. The cafe subsequently 
bore tokens of tlie skirmish, several bullets being lodged 
in the woodwork, and divers chairs and tables sbat- 
tcred to pieces. Fortunately, tliough several of tlie 
combatants were wounded, none died ; and, as a by- 
stander remarked with peculiar nmchalance, ** There 
WHS good practice for the surgeons of Zai^za.” So 
strong, unfortunately, became tho animosity between 
the townspeople and the troops of the line, that on the 
same night an attempt was giade to poniard Captain 
Don Bernardo Taulct, by tliree men muffled in doaks, 
who dogged him to his door.’ This led to farther out- 
r breaks, and the cafe was closed for a week. 

J^spite, however, of all this anarchy, such is the 
excellence of the soil, that the picture drawn of<he 
r condltioa iif the lo^Ter dosses is surprisingly favourade. 

* Let this astonish you, sagacious statesmen-jlet this 
fact confouqd the more polished world’s wisdom : there 
is no poor-law here, no conipulsoiy rdief; the rural 
SQ^y is veiy barbarous ; apiculture is no more ad- 
viukced tlian it was a cexitmy after tlie flood ; industry 
there is litUe, occupation trifling, energy none ; the soil 
is bdt scratched manures little used, iodgation, whiej^ 
is in truth indispensable, but slightly morted to ; and 
yet distiesa there ,1s almost none. * * You may so- 
journ long enchqdii in a Spanish town* hefiwp you yriJX 
meet any of those evidences of downripft mlieiy which I 
so soon strike t^e qye at home, and which abound even | 
in London, in the vidnity of its most splendid squares. 
There may be rags and filth enough, but there is not the 
squalor of suffering, ot the gaunt aspeibt of fluiilne. No 
one .starves ih this C 9 fanti 7 { few are |in positive flis* 
tress. Those who sadc elms ar#*for the most.jjl^^ 
the doss of jolly beggars; and how thriving u the 
trade; may be inferred from the iodepgrtenoe of its 


practitioners, from the impudence of their unimploring 
demands, and the obstinate sturdiness of their persist- 
ence. The beggar, having no property of liis own, is 
king and lord m all the properties in the country. The 
Spanish beggar is more of a visitor and a familiar 
acquaintance than a suer for alms. He has his own 
set and drde, like those who move in the best society, 
and pays his regular round of visits upon fixed days. 
He «>es not sow cards to reap dinners, nor does he deal 
in drawing-room scandal, smill-talk, or pointless tattle. 
No; hegxmjures you by the love of Md and of tho 
Virgin to give him a quart, and having kissed the same, 
and crossed and blest himsrif with it, he passes to your 
next-door neighbour. If you are deaf to this appeal, , 
he does not hesitate to tap at your windows and knock 
at your door with the authority of a postman ; if you 
conceal yourself in your inmost recess, his voice is sure 
to reach you with its impressive and iDmerious pe 
alguna cosa vor el amor de Dios ydela Virgeft f * — [Give 
something for the love of God and of the v irgin 1 j 

Learning, wliich once hdd heC* chief seat in Spain, 
has now nearly desGrted her. The walls -uf the uni- 
versities remain, but they enclose but few studentei 
though professors remain for the sake, it would sceii, 
not BO mucli of teaching, as of granting diidomas. The 
arts and sciences ore therefore at a low ebb. MedidnO' 
is chiefly practised by the quack. He is known os the 
Curandero, and is of various kinds. ’There is the 
vender of Orvictan, or counter-poison, wlio has an anti- 
dote for everything ; the barber-surgeon, who, like 
Sangrado, bleeds for everything ; the Curandero Mara- 
villoso, or Spanish Morison, who has^i pill or a powder 
to cure everything (1 don’t suppose Englishmen have 
any right to inveigh against bpanish quacks); the 
Nevero, or snow-vender, who makes up an imitation of 
'snow, and vends it in phials at fairs as a remedy fer ^ 
aches and noins ; and the Caracd-CnrandercH pr sn0- 
doctor, wHD with snails and frogs professes to cun^ 
every inward complaint. Finally, there is the .fluano- 
Gurandero, or worm-quack, who attacks the rabusand 
diseases wbich flesH is heir to with deedktions or plas- 
ters of powdered repiiles ; and the Saludador, who kisses 
the most dangerous sores, and undertakes to cure them 
with his breath. 

’A Curandero in the district of Cuenca had perh^ta 
the most extraordinary pharmacopceia that has e¥er 
been heard of. His name was Campillo^ -imd l^^re- 
nown spread far%nd wide — ^Into.Castise on the oqfeCrbond, 
and into La Mancha on the other. Hu was^end^ed 
with extraordinary eloquence, and his influenaa^ii^ liis 
patients was immen8g|a He wrought ppon swir ipsagi- 
nation and GnthuliasjVand was thus probably lii^bte4 
to a species of natural magnetism for many^ iW tri- 
umphs. He was the Napoleon of quacks ; aafeiMBaaf bis 
cures, though nearly incredible, are welb Mwtod,.. A 
dropsical patient, thirty years of nge^ Jif!^ed,.to him. 
Ho had passed through the hands ^-Ine most expert 
members of the fsculty, and had vamly tried every re- 
cognised remedy. He was so weak as to require to be 
carried about CampiUo resolved, in this man’s case, 
to try a most extnmrdinary species .-of jdlopatliy. He 
carried him to the lioeidtai, where a number of children 
then were lying, and purposely infected him with small- 
pozl The disease was completely developed in him, 
1^ sufferings were excessive^. and hie face and body 
were pitted for life ; but his dropsy disappeared for 
ever. One would suppose that the remedy here was 
almost worse than the mseafle. 'bo^ howevei; thought 
tbo^ good Cuencana Scores of dtopsied and other 

]^. And Cai^flk^rm^Tir^ nqt.how many 
cases, but does not eajf* a word of thoee he killed. 
This genius had e . great contempt for /all ordinary 
sorts of plait^ whether designed ;te cuts, oontu- 
sioDB, or ulom and acoordindy he inventfld loti^ 
and plasters of hla own. A ncOL proprietor wounded 
Us 1^ asaiDit a tree hi huntinff i ifis ordinary surgeon 
spp^ oAead-cn^ 
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jaffiK)n, to allay the Inflammation. A large nicer un- 
brtuoately ensued, the limb became swollen, and acute 
pains were felt lie tried another surgeon — ^worse and 
srorsc. He lost his appetite and his deep. Such was 
the fruit of sundry decoctions, ptisans, and medicinef, 
prescribed (said the doctors) to make his blood fluid, 
%nd correct its acrid humours. He nest applied to the 
Oirujano-mayorof the n^al armies, who left nothing 
untried, applied .the most jMwerfiil alteratives, and 
salivated Mm most effeJtuaJjy.' ^e ulcer, notwith* 
standing, became so large, that there was soongi talk of 
amputating the limb. Before this last resort, Campillo 
was applied to, and told him to pour three dmes a day 
on the limb the contents of a pint bottle with whidi he 
supplied him, rigidly epioining him not to taste the 
sontents of the b^^ The leg was speedily cured $ and 
Caai^lo afterwards confbssed that the cure was cfEboted 
witlicbmmon water I* 

Many a pleasant story of Spanish life is scattered 
over Mr Hughes's graphic pages; and his pictures 
possess that sort of vMdnesa and vraisemblanoe wMch 
guarantee their likeness to the oiiglnalB. They impress 
the .reader with' a conviction that the manners, actions, 
habits of thought, and even the condition of the people 
of. Spain, are prroisely the same now as described in 
the life-like history of the renowned Gil Bias de San- 
tillaine. But the picture, however amusing when seen 
in detail, is when viewed as a whole, much to be de- 
plored. It is lamentable to reflect that, with every 
natural advantage, Spain should stand at zero in the 
scale of Buropcan civilisation. 


THE DUKE OF NOHMANDY. 

, ' A ROMANCE OF BEAL LIFE. 

T^ continental journals announce iliat, on tlie lOfch of ^ 
last August, there died at Delft, in Hollnifd, Charles 
Louis, ^own as the * Duke of Kormandy.* This indi- 
vidual presented cme of those extraordinary instances of 
douhtfhl identity which we And scattered over ancient 
and modem biography. The mystery of ^ds birth has 
not been deored up by his death, and continues ns 
impenetrable as that of the edebrated ^lan with the 
Iron Mask. 

It is well known that, in 1791, Louis XVI. of France 
was overtakeuA^ng his attempted fii^it from France 
at Varennes, oiuAiflterwards dragged to the prison of 
the Temple. He was accomponi^ by his family, which 
consisted of his wife, Marie Antoiftttc, his sister, daugh- 
ter, and his only son, the dauphin of France. On the 
2lBt Januoiy 1793, the unfortunate monarch was be- 
headed; and his son, still a prisoner, was partially 
acknowledged' as Louis XVIL, though only in the 
ninth year of his age. This was hut a mockery, for 
his captivity only became the more close and cruel. 
He was sepfunted from his mother, and handed over 
to tlie custody, of one Simon, a fler^ons cobbler, and 
his wife, who^ Bes^s practising all sorts of external 
cruelties op tried every means to demomlise his 
mind. When this ruffian was promoted to a seat in the 
‘Commune' (a kind of common couadl), the royal pri-, 
Boner's hardships Increased. He was shut up in a zoom, 
rendered totslly diizlc botti night and day. lb this ho 
was kept te a whole year, without once being allowed 
to leave it; neither was his body or bed linen changed 
during that ti"***- ' The flltb^ stondi, otH vermin amidst 
which the child drag^ on hie existenca^ at length, it 
is said, termiii^ it* 0^ tile eve of death, his per* 
secutors s^t w ^yaidaii Detsault to see if bis Iffii 


* For a minute account' of IMi lafeerislli^ and nracili-abiisid 

chUd, we refer to our tract mUttad* The UtOg^JipaTaXIni.* 


could be prolonged by better treatment; but the doc- 
tor’s reply was that it was too late ^ noti^&eould save 
hipi; .and his demise was announced to^re taken 
place on the 6ih of June 1795, at the pMSBflNen years 
and two montha- The HationatOmvei^n, which then 
managed the public affairs, appoinleM commission to 
verify the event, and the body was p^ned by two sur- 
geons, named Belletan and Dumangm. In speaking of 
the remains, they describe them as a corpse ‘repre- 
sented to us os that of Charlea-Louis.' The doctor Pel-, 
letan took out the heart, and preserved it in spirits of 
wine; which he gave to the d^ased’s sister when she 
had married the Duke D’Apgouldme. The rest of the 
body was huddled with otiier corpses into a qgmmoii 
grave in the cemetezy of the parish of St ftargSuet; 
so that, at tiie restoration of tiie Carbons in 1815, 
when Louis "XVin. desire^ that the remains of his 
predecessor sliould be disentombed, they could not be 
distlhguishgd. 

The equivocal wording of the medical report, aided 
by other suspicions, caused an idea to gain extensive 
currency that a dead cMld hOd been substituted for 
the royal infant ; and that he had escaped from his 
jmlera by a well-laid plan, carried out by his partisans. 
This notion was so prevalent, that we find, amongst tho 
records of the Comlbntion, a decree dated June 14, 1795 
~<^nly six days after the date fixed us that of the young 
king’s death— ordering him to be sought for along all 
the roads of the kingdom. However, the better-informed 
part of tlie community were firmly convinced that Louis 
XVII. was dead and buried; and from that time till 
very lately, the belief was never e^turily disturbed. 
Taking advantage of the doubt, several impostors made 
their appearance, claimitig to be the prince. The first 
of these was one Hervagaut, who, when discovered to 
be a tailor’s son, wds condemned in 1802 to four years* 
imprisonment. In 1818 Mathurin Dnmean, a shoe- 
maker, tried the same trick ; but failing, was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment. In short, no fewer than 
fifteen impostors have h^n enumerated ; all of whom 
pretended to be the wretched young prince, returned 
from exile after escaping from the Temple, llie latest 
dflimant is the subject of the present notice ; and so 
startlingly do semo of the circumstanoes of his career 
coincide with the short history of the son of Louis XVL, 
that many well-informed p^sons really believe he was 
the person he represented Mmsclf to be. 

Between the termination of Charles-Louis’s imprison- 
ment by dcatli or otherwise, and the appearance of this 
individual on the scene, it may be necesssary to remind 
the reader that several Tevdations and counter-revo- 
lutions liad swept over France. Napoleon’s career had 
begun and ended ; the ayies had seated the Bourbons 
on the throne in the person of Louis XVIIL, brother to 
Louis XVI., and unde to his latest predecessor ; Charles 
X. hod succeeded, and was driven flrom the throne 
by the revolution of 1830, which seated Lonis-Philippe 
on it in his stead. AU these events had taken place 
when the story of the so-called Duke of Normdhdy 
commences. 

On an unusually hot evening for tho aeason-Hin early 
day in the May of 1832 — a man covered srith dust, and 
who appeared to be borne down with fatigue, entored 
Paris through the barrier dTtalie. Still, ho traversed the 
Boulevard de I’Hdpital with a. firm atop, being a flue 
wdl.mndft mooiiApparently about forto-dght yeara old. 
On airlving at%e bridge of Anateriliz, ho croaaed to 
tiie toll<kbaT at the fhrther extremity, and was accosted 
by the keeper, an invalid’ addier, who demanded the 
tolL Upon thistiie made a sign tlmt he did not under- 
atond. French ; but, on the otiier polling oata aous pleoe, 
to intimate the nature of hia demand, the stranger 
shook his head, heaved a deep ugh, and, after some 
hesitation, drew tetii a fins handkerchi^r which he 
threw towards the toll-keeper, end hastefi^ away in 
the direction of the ^Boulevard' Bouzhoi( to F<^re la 
Chaise. He got within the gates just before they were 
closed te tba, night, and concealing himself arhongst 




the tombs and bashep. escaped the notice of the watch- 
tten. It was thns ‘that tne stranger passed his* first 
night in ^ 

The di^ww^ar adwAnoed when be. was found, too 
much' evesoomlijL by, and ibtigue to • rise. A 

gentlemah aoddbrally pairing, obawted and pitied 
nis condition. A^ snpjdj^ng 1dm w£m some food, 
he recommended' mm, to scdiat 'the issistanoe of a 
bencTolent lady whom he npm^ as she was known 
far and near for her neediness to help foreigners in 
distress I besides, she spcdce the German language 
finenily, the only one^the wom-pnt traveller under- 
stood. Acting upon this hdvice, he repaired to the 
geneiiaQr^mtesse de B.*s residence, at 16, Buo 
Bidier. Bhn ,WM ^ wy veil stricken in years, and 
preserved ah enthusiastic veneration for the Bourbon 
orandi of the rq^ fhmSy, having been femme de 
chambre to the con of Louis XVX. Wlien the wreiphed 
wayfiurer presented himself to her, she ndturally in- 
quired who lie was. To which he replied in German, 
M am Gharles-Louis, Duke of Normandy, son of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette.' Upon hearing this un- 
expected reply, the good old countess fainted. On re- 
covering her senses, she exclaimed, ' Good Heavens 1 
he is the very image of his unfortunate mother I* 
On calmer reflectioQ, however, she was but half con- 
vinced, and. determined to put the stranger’s identity 
to another test. 6he had kept as a relic a little 
blue robe with metal buttons, which was w'om by the 
royal infant when she nursed him. This she brought 
forth i and the stranger no sooner saw it, than he ex- 
claimed. ' A]^ my Utile coat 1’ After tills, Coxntesse de B. 
deriared heir J|isiiet that he was her prince to be so 
firm timt she have died on the scaffold rather 
thau iwQsni Without hesitation, she gave up the best 
apartm^ts of her house tor his use and occupation; 


she evud bfihrad tor his acceptance the remains of her 
fortune. . This, however, he at once refused, asking 
no more toom her than tha^ she would send for a 
tailor to equip him with habUimeuts more in accord- 
ance with his pretensions, than the tatters he then wore. 
This the oouUtess didi and was not slow in imparting 
to her royalist friends of whom she was the honoured 
hostess. All acknowledged the cxtroordinaiy similarity 
both in person and manner whirii the stranger bore to 
the royal family. Some were enthusiastic believers; 
others, with aU thefr hgitimiat enthusiasm, were scep- 
tical. Amongst the former was a certain Monsieur 
S. de L., who thought the appearance of the * prince’ a 
miracle in retorence to that particular time. Louis- 
F]iUippe,.when he aooepted the crown nearly two years 
before, had done so with great apparent reluctance. 
* How hgppy therefore will HG be,’ said this visionaiy 
politidan, * to remove the burthen of the stiato ftom bis 
qwn snouiders to those of the righttol heir to the thronel’ 
But before sp oucious a proposition was made to the 
king of the Brei»<tot'the other royalists considted h(. de 
Tall^and. ps jlBtdfiM, with his usual epigrammatic 
irony, '.There ere'aome people who are born with two 
leftliumds. . This is poor S.’s cose : added to vhich, he 
seems to kare been brought into the world without 
braSns.’ Ujm this tlm pm^yviariy determined to keep 
^ 'piindp'a' preiepoe in rarla as quiet as possible. 
J^ber ctf his adbmntj^ ■ ft do Borlun Jonson, the 


biehop.qf Nan^t suggested that» as the iUustriop 
strands chimce' of the thtoue was sqtoewhat remote, 
he shoiiid eid^;the march, in which the highest dig- 


the oharcb, in which 


vhat remote, 
highest dig- 


nities awidtod nVBu Thjs was ahm found to be imprac- 
ticablew|ienNeb]idanAthanan;^by ‘prince’ 

now dedared ha hsri'wharto been mwi;) mvealed 
that he was a married tnaPf aud the tothar m chil- 
dren. 

^moresoenitoal Tjjry iji|tn* 

rally wishefito know— enpporieg ms st^ Ip 
how in his egrly years to aspwed, firm tto iMMt 
and whan the ptainn. had ifumdaii^ imtm|;me 
imoch. IgMuagin — w mcih to todk a alieit rii^ ,16 
Bcquire-lm gave a most dreumstratiiu mid j^ewhle 


account of liis early adventures. His'narrative was care- 
folly noted down at the time, and, translated, oonsists 
in substance as follows: — *I cannot be said to have 
escaped from my jailers,’ he began, * for I left the prison 
in tne most natural nianner possible. Some time before 
the day of my supposed death, a royaUst committee 
was formed for the purpose of saving me. One of these 
was M. Brotto, who, os the pupil of my physidan Des- 
saiilt, was allowed free ingresS|and egress to the Temple. 
One day be entered my cell, motioned me to be silent, 
seized nft, and dragged mo to a cabinet under the spire 
of the tower. A sick child who had bran given over by 
the faculty was substituted in my plaeo, and be, dying two 
days alter (8th June 1795^, Vas purled as Louis XVIT. 
At my supposed death, thm being no more prisoners 
in the Temple, all the keepei* and. gourds were wi|,h- 
drawn, and I was oondnoted outside the walls wHTiout 
meeting a single oflIciaL The ruse, however, got wind, 
and the decree of the 14th of Jime was the pcmsequencc. 
To frustrate this, the royalist cdpimlttee caused several 
children to persona^ me, imparting to the impostors 
severri circumstances connected with my family. Qng 
they sent to Bordeaux, another to la Vendee, a tliird tfi ■ 
Germany, and so 6h. These are the children who, wbe^i 
they became men, tried to keejp up the character whict| 
they had been previously taught to jday. This explains 
the incredible number of fuse dauphins wlio have ap- 
peared.’ He ended by declaring, that when, in 1814, 
the congress of Vienna ceded the crown of France to 
Louis XVllI., they knew perfectly wril of his existence; 
but tiic obligations the allies were upder to * bis uncle,’ 
overwhelmed the scruples thev felt at investing that 
prince with a sovereignty to which Ip Jiad no title. 

One thing appeared improbatie — hpw the assumed 
prince should have forgotim his native language. . He 
was ten years of age at the miiod of his leav^ b^ca, 
and spokek.French as cleyeniy as any other boy, if not 
more so. How, then, did he lose this frumlty t. A resi- . 
dence in Germany, even for so great a length of time ‘ 
as thirty-Mven years, could hardly have obliterated the 
French language from his mind. This does not appear 
to have been explained, and, with some other circum- 
stances, it served to check the oredulity of parties half 
inclined to believe the representations of M. Nciindorf. 

Further proofs were uiercfore required ; and several 
were afterwards afforded. The details of the first arc 
somewhat singqjiar. At this time (July 1889) there lived 
in the village of GaUardon, at the extoonlty^ of Beauce, 
a peasant named Martin, who had thinreputation of re- 
ceiving revelations from above, whioh he acquired so far 
back as 1816, when MItbew Bruneau and ower spurious 
prinoes made their appemwnoe. One Sunday in that 
year, daring mass, Martin saw a virion^in which he 
said an angel commanded him to gejj; an interview 
with Louis XVIIl., the purport of which should be 
afterwards revealed to him. Immediately after his 
return from church, Martin haviiig taken leave of his 
wife and family, oomtneneed his loorney on fixrt to 
Paris. On the fifth day he anited umra; went straight 
to the palaeo of the TaHeriati endi dmended to be 
admitted to tiie king, lb foe aiHApfoiily* of his heart, 
he told foe guards foat his misrioa wtqi pf a criestial 
nafoie; bqt they, not finding ppisengers from above 
among foe list of viritors set dbwii to foe oi^s of foe 
•day, handed poor Mjaithi over to foe municipal autho- 
ritfes; w^o trimsferzOd him to ' the Biedtie innatlc 
asylum. Hefu he remaliaed Ibr some fone, during 
which hie exemplery pidiy and touching eerignafioa 
attracted tiie attantfam end seepeefe of the principal 
phyeicias^irifopftfo.lll|fie Jii^ foe eifoiept of general 
oonversari^ At foe np4,^fo^iq(mthslpuis heard pf 
the cireg m sto c e^ andamritepemaebieafoime foe harm- 
less man. At foe fotorT^w; to the king 

the BUbatonfoo^ seocood' tMm&i whicfejwas, that 
hia mijeety'e nephew, Louie XVU., was still alive, and 
wogMigj^ini^np.Atriehtj^^ end.that if foo king 
he adufuiipMilridNfoted tp ubdergo foe ceremony of j 
coronaiii^^m fifren catamlfies would foUow ; amongst | 
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oihen the dome of the cathedral (of Rheima) would fUl 
in, and cnuh eve^ soul taking part in the rites. Whether 
the majesty of Aance took any serious heed of this 
enthusiast's warnii^. It is impossible to say ; but one 
thing is certain— £ouis XVIIX. never was formally 
crowned. When Martin jetumed to his village,' he 
found that the king had TOUght the house ‘V^hich he 
rented, and present^ it to him to live in for the rest of 
his days. This, together with bis interview with 
royalty — of which he or course made no secret— ele- 
vated the poor visionary to the character of a^vrophet 
amongst the population of that part the country ; 
many of whom inde^ formed themselves into a sect 
called Martinists, and devoutly expected the re-appear- 
ance of the son dTLouis XVI. 

these facts were notorious in 1818, they hod npt 
beemfiargotten in 1832, and it was not at all unnatural 
that tlie least credulous of the Comtesse de R.*s hnends 
should suggest that Neiihdorf should be shown to, the 
Beauce prophet Accordingly, in September, a journey 
to Bt Arnould, near Bourdan, wi\p undertaken; and 
'Without saying who he was, or pretended to be, Neiin- 
dutf was there confronted with Mar^. In an instant 
R is said, the pro^et recognised him as the person he 
fiad seen in his second vision as Louis XvlL His 
enthusiasm knew no bounds ; he embraced tlie * prince* 
with tears Of joy, and in the evening the whole 
party lieard moss at the modest little diurcli of St 
Arnould. 

Whatever eilbet this scene may have had upon NcUn- 
dorfs more educated companions, it created a prodigious 
sensation in that- part or the country, and one which 
was extremely beneficial to the * prince.* The honest 
people could not do enough to testify tiielr delight 
Alw his return to I’aris, they organised subscriptions, 
in Collecting which the village priests took the lead. 
Under thi^ influence the farmers and pcaeantry sub- 
scribed not only cash, but produce, a regidar supply of 
which was sent every Saturday to Baris, under the 
charge of a faimer of St Arnould, named Nobl Pequet 
It was ascertained that^ daring toe four mobtbs suc- 
ceeding his appearance at St Arnould, the value of 
upwards of L.16,000 sterling was remitted to him from 
various parts of France ! 

With these supplies, and the contributions of tlie 
Comtesse de R. and her friends, Neiindorf was able 
to take a house, and set up an estabUshment, which 
ho did as Duc ide Normandie, the title which had been 
given by Louis XVI. to his .son. He began house- 
keeping on a scale of regal magnificence. He bought a 


buttons, 

even vrent so far a 9 to form a court and appoint a minis- 
try ; and, that nothing should bo wanting, he actuidly 
started a newspaper to advocate his cause. The gentHe- 
maii who undertook the responsible editorship of this 
journal having, howevor,vnegleoted to deposit toe securi- 
ties required fwlaw with the proper authorities, was ar- 
rested, and oOiMiemned to a long imprisonment ; which he 
duly suffered. The ufifotunate victim to loyal sentiments 
was one M. wiwkeeTii This iras the only evidence 
vouchsafed by fhe.'h^hjsr powers of their knowledge 
of the duke's probeefings. Thgt the government of 
Louis-Bhilippe did not apprehend any very serious! 
extent of bdief in Neund^s pretoQslons,«must be ^ 
inferred firom the inpiinuhiliy vith which they allowed 
him to cuiy on Ills ptooeedlngi^ and to aoogpt the 
contributions of this royali^ On the other hipdf it 
must be noticed thatLpnii-indUppe'* « 08 t onthe tnzone 
was not so firm es it tojnpif !> W he may haye been 
afraid to distil Neitod^l^^ shonld ntm exxfited 
the enmity of a very nmNithl pwty. • \ . 

It mustdto owned ^at^.fhe evidenee which the Wfh 
tender had hitherto produosdf waif on|y calctd a lSnd to 
gain over persons of lirnito^gispertoium sm slssoflf 
twtist prejudices. A pfreiiinstgim hovmr* whm 
uterwaids took plaoc, was of a nafaumo itaggto more 


obstinate sceptics: it had Indeed that efihet We 
translate it fkom the words of an individ^ who was 
present when it happened. ' The Buc dAJjScrmaiidie 
was at dinner, snrroanded by several ficifiii. * Am<mg 
toe company was an. did tidy fdccfitly 

arrived from the provincesi had tafir heard of the 
prince,** and, on being presenteds%) him, was ex- 
ti^ely astonished to find herself in the presence of so 
illustrloiu a person. After dinner, the conversation 
turned upon {he duke's yoimger days, and the lady 
referred \o addressed him in these words — **1, mon- 
slegneur, never saw the dauphin f hut an old friend who 
was constantly near his penon in his infancy, has de- 
scribed to me that from toe midst of his lower jw there 
sprung out two teeth. They were incisors, and as 
straight and pointed as the teeth of a rabbit*' Without 
speaking a word, he pulled frpen bis lower Up, and ex- 
mbitpd to the company xuch a pair of labbits’ teeth as 
were descr^d.’ 

This occurrence confirmed the duke's adherents in 
their belief of his identity with the victim of the first 
revolution, and the presence of the rightful heir to the 
throne of France created some stir in Faria Perhaps 
the aspirant to royalty and his friends felt disappointed 
that toe government did not evince its dread by some 
Uttle persecution, over and above the imprisonment of 
Widemer. To account for this forbearance, dark sus- 
picions were whispered regarding the secret intentions 
of the ruling powers ; and these were not long in bring 
corroborated. One day in November, the dnke expresied 
a desire to imitate certain other royalties by examining 
the streets of the capital, and mixing with its humble 
citizens incog. To this end he saUied forth alone, and 
even condescended to take his dinner at YMour^s cele- 
pbrated restaurant. »The evening grai unusuafiy dark, 
and while retuming^to his house across the opeu space 
at toe back of the Tuileries (I«a Place 42 Carousel), he 
felt his shoulder suddenW grasped by a strong hand, 
and in another instant a poniard was pluDged more 
t^um once into his breast, with the words^ * Die. Capetl’* 
Fortunately, the intended victim wore msldokis coat a 
medal of too Virgin, which had belonged, it was under- 
stood, to Marie Antoinette, his mother ; this, receiving 
the point a£ the dagger, preserved his life, though 
Severn flesh wounds were inflicted. The assassin fled ; 
nor did the duke make any alarm, for fear of beipg 
obliged to appear at toe municipal guardhouse, and thus 
get into the power of the government. When he 
reached home, he was faint from loss of blood, and kept 
his bed for a fortnight. 

The suspicioiu of foul play entertained j)y his 'court* 
were confirmed ; they regarded the bravo as an emissary 
of the govemment, and tfie * Meurs, CapetV as an ac- 
knowldgnient of the duke’p right to the crown ! Tiiero 
were, however, iU-natuied people who went about hint- 
ing tha^ as the victim was quite alone, and became the 
of bis own story, toe diabolical deed might have 
been done by himself, to strengthen the flUth of hi^ol- 
lowers. Nor were these sceptics silenced when toe 
gashes ii#the coat, tho dents in the medal, and the blood 
of the royal anfferer, were pointed out But, upon the 
whole, whether true or false, the circumstance mate- 
xi^y strengthened the duke’s position; and, onj^eeoi* 
very, he began to play tho prince in carnet 

Jle wrote to toe Buphess of Bprn, anfi to Miis sij^V 
thi Bttc^te or Angoulcqie. To the latter he oflhred 
to ^ve his identity in tlie following mj^nner ' When 
in the Itople,* he said, ^our royal mother aiid our 
aunt wrote aev^al lihea on a pa5«p»v ^hlch paper waf 
cut in halves. One pl^e was given to you, ahd when 
we meet } will produce its fellow, which nas never been 
Qiit of my potoMSion since our fatia sppi^tlon.* The 
of thu WM put tq the toalv ™ answer 

^ which ihe 9Nte^3^orman4y 
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lived, the constant yisits of his increasing partisans, and 
bis gencnd proceedings, attracted the attention of the 
police ; ana the heir to the French throne was made to 
understand tibiUie stood a likely diance of hein|( thrown 
into prison, aHa .lironght up to answer for his conduct 
before the cour^of assiae. Upon Ibis he detormiiied to 
live less ostentatmmsly, and withdrew to a hotel in the 
Kue St Guillaume (Na 34% with ^hidi address none 
but a chosen few of Ms ddvoted paHisans were made 
acquainted. Though formei^ disappointed at having 
hoen passed so contemptuously over by the authorities, 
he now seemed in great dread of them. He never dared 
to appear abroad, and Instijtttted particular signs and 
mod^j^Unocking at his door when those in the secret 
wished admittance. The proprietor of the house enter- 
tained from these proceedings very disagreeable aus- 
piciona, and, lest he should get into trouble himself, 
gave his illusti^Jpus lodger notice to quit. Some weeks 
after, the claimant of tlie crown was really arrefted ; 
but exile, and not imprisonment, was his doom. He 
was plac^ in the coupd of a diligence between two 
policonien. and conduct^ beyond the frontiers of France. 
In 1838 we And him in England, still calling hims^ 
the Duke of Kormandy. 

He took up his quarters in Gamhcrwcll Green, near 
London, and in November of the above year, suffered 
I a second attempt upon his life. He was, it seems, 
i returning from up outhonse in the garden, when a man 
confronted him, and fired two pistols .at his breast. He 
pushed aside the weapons with the candlestick he hap- 
pened to be carrying ; but two huUets entered his left 
arm. The assassin escaped over a drain into a back 
street; but having been recognised, was subsequently 
captured. A surgeon was sent for, and the bullets 
extracted, niter having done no serious injury. The , 
criminal turned out tb be one of his late adherents, by 
name Desirb Bousselle ; who, on examination before the 
magistrates Of the police-office at Union Hall, nould 
assign no motive for the deed; and after two more ex- 
aminations he was discharged, the duke declining to 
proiecut& The next appearance of his grace of Nor- 
mandy at a police-office rwas in character of defendant 
It seems that he had turned his attention to the art 
of pyrotechnics, and his explosive experiments were so 
alarming to the quiet neighbourhood of Camberwell, 
that he was summoned to answer for his conduct; 
but on promising not to repeat it, the complaint was 
dismissed. It w^d appear that his experiments were 
not altogether useless ; for at a trial of newly-invented 
shells before the Board of Ordnance at Wodwich, the 
duke’s missiles were dedared either second or third, we 
forgot which, in point of efficiency. Indeed he seems to 
have occupied lumself almost^sxclusiyely with scientific 
pursuits whilst in England. At Chelsea, wliither he 


sons who arrested Louis- and his family when they 
tried to quit France, and were intercepted at Varennes. 
Our own impression is, notwithstanding this and all 
other circumstances to tlie contrary, that the man was 
an impostor, and such we believe will also be the im- 
pression generally among our readers. [ f 


pursuits whilst in England. At Chelsea, wliither he 
removed, the duke constructed a set of workshops and 
laboratories, }n which he, with his assistants and pupils, 
dUigently wrought ' In what his scientifie labours and 
experiments would have resulted, it is impossible to^ay, 
for friey were interrupted bya third attempt on his life. 
While alone in one m his workshops, late at. night, a 
bullet was fired at him from a hidden and suU undis- 
covered enemy. The shot missed him ; but, afraid to 
remain in this country any longer, he retired to Drift, 
ifiHriland, where it oeema he died a natoral death on 
loth of Angn^ last 

Wliatever omnions may be formed of the truth pt 
this individual's stoiy of his birth, it is oertain that a 
great many persons in France, whose opinions are en- 
titled to res^ briieve him to have been Louis XVII. 
Amongst ihe notioea in the French '^pers to which 
his decease has given slse^' we find a note Written hy 
M. Herbert, onra director m the military posts in Italy. 
It appears that when in that office^ the man ^TeUndorf 
was, in Mio, arrested at Hdme,;(imd intrirroin^ 

Bidet, ohieflof police hi that the 
nonnoed be in iridity toe aon' of lands XVL 

Than ^ Badet, there could not be' a better judge of 
the matter,' for he happened to be'oneof te-inve'pep* 


A FASHIOlf OF 1745. 

Wb hatb lately formed acquaintance with a rare pam- 
phlet of the year 1745, which may perchance amuse our 
readers. The title at fbll length Is as follows :— •* The 
Enormous Abomination of the Hoop Petticoat, as the 
Fashion now is, and has been, for about these two years, 
fiilly displayed in some Beflections upon it, humb^’ 
off^^ to the Consideration of both Sexes, espeeWy'Iclie 
Female. By A W., Esq. London : prinM for William 
Hnssell, af the Golden Ball, near St Donstan’s Church, 
Fleet Street, 1745. (Price Sixpence.)' It starts with a 
disclaimer of all preciseness and ^loroseness, professing 
rather an unusual rd^fard for the fair sex : neither is the 
author an rid man cUmouriog ag^st things new. This, 
indeed, he says, csiild not wril he the case ; for fashions 
have undergone little change in his remembrance : * among 
men scarce any, except a broader or narrower hat, and 
some little variation in the rieeves, skirts, and pockets 
of their coats.’ He enters the firid on public grounds' 
olonc. 

The chief invention of his time is, he says, the hoop 
petticoat In its original institution about the year 1709, 
it was sufficiently bad, inasmuch '^hat most people 
thought it could not long survive, especially after Isaac 
Bickerstaff, in the Tatier^ opened his Mtteries against it 
Having, in spite of ridicrie, stood its ground since then, 
it has within the last two years ‘ spread into such an 
enormous circumference, that there is no enduring it 
any longer. It is now,’ the writer declares, ’past a jest : 
the whole sex, in a manner, esp^ally the younger sort, 
the misses, are by this prodigious garment become a 
perfect nuisance.’ ’ I pass over,’ he adds, * the foolish 
expense of so much silk and other costly materials, to 
cover such a huge extent of canvas, or striped linen and 
whalebone, though that is beyond measure ridiculous.’ 

Determined, if possible, to write it down, our pam- 
phleteer proposes to ’ treat the wearer of this rotunda in 
a fivefold view or aspect ; 1, as merriy hooped ; 2, as 
hooped, and cdfaiing into a room ; 3, u hooped, and 
actually in a room ; 4, as hooped, ana in a coach or 
chair ; and, 5, as hoopra, and in any public assembly, 
particularly at riiurclL’ 

First, with a mere regard to proportion, the hoop puts 
the lower section of the female figure out of all harmony 
with the upper. ’ Can anything be a greater Jest than 
to see a girl of seventeen taking up the whole side of a 
street with her hollow strutting petticoats ? Behrid one 
of them at church walking down the wide empty middle 
male, one comer of her i^ticoat tonriiing the pews on 
the right, the other those on the left. .... But he it 
where it will, what a figure does a isieatare make with 
two cumbrous unwieldy bodeets or hampers rising orbi- 
cularly from either side, toen spreading to an exorbitant 
size as they descend, swagging from' aide to side, one np 
and t’other down, like a pair of acalea^ pretiy near, but 
iPot quite at an equilibrium-! ' I 'say, what a figure does 
such a creature make ! ’ . 

’Thus in general: nowfivihe jkarticnlarB;* Suppose 
the fine lady coming into a rootii, the graced manner 
of doing which was 'fbnnerly reckoned no small part 
of female eduoatioh and good-breeding. First enters 
wriggling, and ndritng, "and edging degrees, two 
yards and a half of hoop*; fite as yet you see nothing 
else. Some time after appears the inhabitant of the 
yarment bersrii; not with a ftdl foce, hut in mfile ; the 
face being thnied to or from the company, aocoi^g 
as they hiq^prii to be situated. Next, in due time, again 
frilowB two ya^ 'and a-haff of hoop more. And now 
her whole perao%^th ril its appurtenances, is actually 



I ETTiTe^ fully and completely, in the room, where we 
are in me next place to conaider her, 

I * She lits down : if it be upon a couch or squab, though 
, the coucli or squab be fire yards long, her hoop takes up 
I every inch of it from one end to the otlier. If upon a 
; chair, it is the same thing in effect; only the hoop is 
I suspended in the air, without anvthing else to rest upon. 
But now enter two, or three, or four more, with hoopage 
of equal dimensions. Upon their sitting dovm, too, ta- 
sequitur stridorque, strepihaque. The ladies need not 
check at the Latin ; th^ shall have' it in £ng9sh : the 
rufiiing and crush .of silk and silver, and the erash and 
cracking of whalebone, immediately ensue. tiThe hoops 
; and petticoats, when contracted and huddled up into 
! a heap, moke, if possible, a more awkward and tmgfdoly 
than when they were free and unconflnod. They 
ris^K^d sink into such hideous wrinkles, into such 
mommas and vaU^s, into such a variety of uncouth, 

• irregular shapes, as exceed all the descriptions of paint* 
ing or poetry. For mysdf, I will not pretend to enter 

. into the detail of them ; but appeal to tlio eyes and 
judgment of all who see them. It ts nevertheless to be 
observed, that whoever, of any three, happens to sit in 
the middle, has her hoop on each side tossed up at least 
a foot higher than before, in which attitude she looks 
like a higgler-woman that sells apples or cabbages sit- 
ting on horseback Mween two panniers ; only the hig- 
gler’s panniers are well enough &aped, these the ugliest 
that can possibly be contrived or imagined. Such is 
. I the exquisite taste and fancy of the fair sex in this 
I refined age, so famed for elegance and politeness. 

* Consider next tfvo, or three, or four of them crammed 
into a coach. If I guess right at what they endure, 1 

‘ would idmost as soon ride the wooden horse, be tied 
neck and heels, sit in the stocks, or stand in the pillory, 

I as suffer what they suffer, by being so cramped, squeezed, 
bruised, and crushed, only to gratify this unnatural 
‘ ! piece of fopi^iy ; for whiw, too, everybod/laughs at 
I ihem. But be that as it may, tliough they arc the 
; Dcst judges of their own feeling, we, 1 am sure, can best 
! judge of what we see. Andwhatdo we seehere ? Why, 

' a woman’s petticoats half within doors and half without, 

I such a quantity of stuffage turned out into the street at 
, each window, it being impossible for the coach to con- 
tain all. And was ever sight more odious and ridicu- 
lous ? Thus for the coach or chariot. As to the choir, 

' though it can receive hut one at a time, vet in that both 
the conflncmeirt and uneasiness, and the amazingly ab- 
surd figure, arAu bad, if not worse, thau^ tlie other. 
I'he hoop is hoisted to the veiy roof of tho chair, whe- 
ther the glasses ore up or down ; you see nothing on 
. each side but petticoat inverted ; the woman is totally 
hidden. And in flront you see but little of the face ; the 
two wings of the hoop covering all but the nose, and a 
; small part of the ibrehead. 

* But now fOT pubUc assemblies. Is there any equity, 
that one woman should take up as much room as two 

• • or three men? At the playhouses, indeed, at ridottos, 

' ^ oratorios, &c. it is no great matter how much both sexes 

are incommoded $ the more, perhaps, the better. But 
ought it to be so at, diurch too? wo (whatever they 
may do) come thither to serve God, but are hindered 
I from performing our duty os we should, and as we 
I desire, by the crowd and embarrassment of these un- 
i godly hoops. We can neither kneel, sit, nor stand witib^ 
I auy tolerable convenience, for a parcel of worthless flirts, 
the most considerable of whom, perhaps, enoeeds not 
the quality of a tailor’s daughter. One with the stiff 
ribs of her petticoat dashes against me, and almost 
breaks my shins ; two or thm more i^tack me in the 
roar, banging my hams and the calves of my lega A 
man of more devotion than 1 pretend to^ may bo some- 
what disturbed in it while he is thus bufibtodi and 
that by those who, in all iqipearance, have no devotion^ 
hut come to church fbr one only to show their 

hoops and themselves. 

* But besides their being thus grievous to those within 
the pews, how many do they keep ouytf them? Sup- 


pose all, both men and women, as willing to come to 
church as they ought to be!, many cannot come, unless 
they will stand in the aisles, being ezdniei from the 
pews by these heathenish hoops. I ^ yAffneatlieuish, 
not that they were ever worn in any h^^enish nation, 
but because they tend to heathoiian^y the miiftlufif 
they do to Christianity. For my wonder how 

the wesnrs of them have the confldenoe to look us, or 
even oA another, in the face. But modesty, which used 
to be the most .amiaUe and most distiuguishing character 
of that sex, Mems now to be as mudi out of fashion 
as the hoop is in fashion. To ask a question in pass- 
ing: Did you never see a hoop hedged in by other hoops, 
thrown im into the air half a^ya^ above the^egrer’a 
head, and that at chnrch too ? 1 aip sure I have, and 
80 ^ I suppose, have others. How decent is this, es- 
pecially in the house of Godp and in tiie time of divine | 
service I Having thus said something to all the parti- I 
culaA, I now resume the hoop in general. It certainly > 
takes up much less time, and pains, and expense to hoox) ; 
a cask completely, than to hoop a woman. . And since I i ; 
have made this comparison, whidi, I hope, is natural 
enough, I would by all means have the tall and big 
females called hogsheads, the middle-sized barrels, 
and the dwaiflsh kilderkins. Of which last sort, by i, 
tho wav, there are not a few who would be pretty, were > 
it not for their hoopage ; but os they, too, must needs i 
he surrounded with that fashionable incumbrance, they ' 
stout and waddle, like a crow in a gutter, to the great | 
diversion of the ill-natured, and no less concern eff the 
compassionate spectators. | 

‘ The tall, in this habit, are the most tolerable ; yet I 
some even of them you shall sec, who, having little round 
fhees, being short to the waist, long downwards, and | 
.wearing a wide-extended hoop, look like a pair of kit- i • 
chen-tongs set a-sfraddle^ and provoke laughter to a 
lilgh degree. 

’ To say the truth (I am aware it is an unmannerly | 
truth, but I cannot help tiiat; let those hear the blame i 
who make it necessary to be spoken), in this debauched | 
profligate age, with regard to luxury, dissoluteness, 
extravagance, ruinous gaming, irrcligion, iinnioderatc 
love of pleasure, diversions, and recreations, the men 
arc veiy bad, and perhaps the women worse. What 
excess of riot do tliese she rakes run into at their mas- 
querades, ridottos, oratorios, Vauxball, Banelagli gar- 
dens ; and at races, balls, assemblies, in almost every 
large town, sitting up all night, acknowledging that it 
is grievous, fatiguing, and destructivo of their health, 
yet still iudulgiog themselves in these scandalous prac- 
tices! And all this at a time when the hand of God 
lies heavy upon us, when his judgments arc visibly 
poured out- upon tho nat^n ; when abroad wo arc in- 
volved in a most dejdorable, expensive, bloody, and \ 
every whm unsuccessful war; at home harassed to 
dea& with insupportable taxes, the decay of irade, tho 
empty houses in the city, and the untenanted forms in 
the^untry, being evident proofii that tho whole kuig- 
dom, in a manner, is beggared and undone. * , 

*What tlien? Ought tlie hoop to he wholly dis- I 
carded ? * I heartily wish it were, for it is bad enough 
at best. However, my invective has all along been 
levelled not against any, but against so much hdsp; 
against the insuflbrable bulk of it, as the fashion now 
is, and has been for about these two years. Some tow 
ladies even now (I speak it to their honour) carfy a 
cirramference of a moderate compass ; let the vest of 
the hoops at present he conformed to these, and who 
knows but in time we may get rid of them all ?’ 

tio much for*t]to8 extravagance of our great-grand- 
mothers. Of course the preaching must have been in 
vatn* Bs such preachings ever are. The following of 
toshions is a moral phenomenon, which kas not yet been 
thought wortiiyiieftnotice by the philo80pheg,i4n reality, 
it is an extremely curious illustoation of Ke power of 
oneofoitticmtimeDte^loveofapprobalta£ Ho stylo of 
form BO extoavaganti no material so absurdly expensive, 
but it wiUDe I’y the multitude, if sup^sed to 
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be wliat eveirbody 
however seosuile 6 ^ folly. And the ftrange oonii- 
dmtion ISh that everybody may be diluted with the 
mode, and will keep its ground, jhst tyrant 

who has not iHend, Inay continue to rt^e ihroimh 

' the terror exmci^ over inmvidujtls. Let Ihofte who 
think public opu^hever pbBW on thlseuriouB 
fact 


wears. The individual is helfdesB, 
the folly. And the strange oonsi- 


NAMES OF PLAP^ iM THB 'UNitED. STAT^ 
iaeogh iin^teijs. 

Tbe number of couhttes, t&wnships, Ac. in the United 
StatesrHi^inff the same' names as the counties of Eng- 
land, are^we nad*almpBt said— 4nhumerable. Of Cum- 
berland, for eiwple, then are six counties and eight 
townships ; ^Tork, fbur of the former and nineteen of 
the latter i wHOe there are three Chester cpuntiei, and 
twenty-five Chester townships. Indeed the only English 
counties whole names have not been adopted some six or 
eight times, are Bliropshiie, Wiltshire, and Devon ; but, 
as if to make up for the omission, the name of Shrews- 
bum the capital of Shrdpshiro, is used five times ; that 
of Salisbury, tbe capital of Wiitshire, eleven times ; and 
that of Exeter, the capital of Devon^ eight times. 

A flourishing manmacturing villa^, named Manches- 
ter, is rising up at the fhlls of Amoskeag, id the state of 
New Hampshire ; in a towndim of the same name in 
Vermont, white marble is found in inexhaustible quan- 
tities, wblcb would be a treasure indeed to the Manches- 
ter on this ^de the Atlantic ; in another township of 
the same name in Massachusetts, the inhabitants, 1355 
in number, are extensivety engaged in the fisheries | 
while another Manchester, in Connecticut, possesses a 
capital of 920,000 dollars invested iu manufacturea ' 
There are nineteen other Manchestera scattered among 
the various states. There is ,a township in Maine 
named Leeds, which contaiqp a population of 1736, 
twelve schools with 604 scholars, and a capital of nearly 
7000 dollars invested in manufactures; and tliere is 
a small tillage of the same name in the state of New 
York. Besides the^ie, there are three Leedsvilles, and 
one North Leeda In tbo state of Ohio there is a *grow- 
ing village,’ which contains * one flouring-mill, one saw- 
mill, one forge, several stores, and various mechanics’ 
shops.’ This village is named Birmingham. There is 
another of the same name in Michigan, which contains 
fbur stores, a flouring-mill, and a furnace, and is reputed 
to be flourishing. There are other four Birminghams in 
the states. There is a county named Preston in Vir- 
ginia, with a population of 6866 ; a township of the same 
name in Connecticut ; another in New York ; and other 
four variously distributed. ^Of ShoflleldB there are 
seven, whose aggregate capita], invested ifi manufac- 
tures, Is ^,200 dollars ; and it is stated of one of them, 
that it is ihe oldest township in the county of Berk- 
shire, MassachusettI, containing five distilleries, three 
tan-ivorks, two iEbjUiig« one grists and eight saw-mills. 
The pcmulation 11^822. Holiflix seems to be a favourite 
name, m two oounties and seven townships, SsA bear it ; 
while Bradfbfd is eqiiafly popular In one county and 
eight townships, Aa There aie several townships in 
York and Fenn^lvania named Stockport; and if 
t^a phrase^ * sending to Coventn^’ is ever adopted in the 


tures of upwards of four millions ct^j^olliirB, and which 
excels the Bristol on this side of tht water lb Ar as the 
number of newspapers is concerned, ibr it has two daily 
and eight weekly papers 1 There is another Bristol 
in the state of Mialne, with a population of about 3000, 
which is said to have * good harbours, and considerable 
sliippirig engaged chie^ in the coasting trade and the 
fisheries.* In it a settlement was commenced as early as 
16SlS. in Bhode Island there is a floimshing town named 
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places khowii by that name the 
spatched. The names minor nianiifactuiingt^ 
of England, rach as Huddersfleld, Bobhisle^ Bury, &Ci 
have not yet come Inteuia The Eospiili .town of liver- 
pool is the great town of eq^ for salt end in the town- 
ship of Liverpool, in the state of New York, thM were 
produced from saline springi, ' in tB4l^ of 

800,000 bowels of tide Omtiralgu M two 

Liverpools ii» the state of W(o, one m 
and one in IdiItgQa. llene la h Kcge 
named Bristol, with a popidatloii of 6d^0b0, ia the olaia 
of MaBMohuletts, whirii possessei a ^tal iffmeinlflm^ 


* the edebrated King ]?hilip^ chid of the Pequods, and 
the tmoraf the ear^ oblonists, held his court.’ There 
a also a Bristol in Connectusut, in which docks and 
buttons are extensive^ manufactured; another in New 
Hampshire, which was first settled in 1770 ; and, in «. 
dition to all these, there are elevbh other places of^ihe 
same name in the United States. It Is curious Hu find 
so many Bristols, most of them withlarge populations, 
and in a flourishing condition, in the eastern part of the 
states near the sea-ooast It is, however, sufficiently 
accounted for by tht, fact, that at the time America was 
discovered, Bristol was perhaps the greatest port in the 
west of England ; and in the charter given by James I. 
to the colonists in 1606, it was agreed that the ad^ 
venturers from Bristol, Exeter, and Flymoutli, should 
settle in the lands lying between the 36th and 45th de- 
grees of north latitude. Within these parallels we find 
aU the ecutem Bristols situated. In those days Liver- 
pool was Bcarcdy known except as an insignificant port 
at the mouth m the Mersey, and the Bristol settlers 
would have very little idea that the field of commerce 
which they were opening up would be the means of 
causing tliis fishing village of Lancashire to become a 
formidable and successful rival of their own native city. 

Among the eastern states, the name of Plymouth 
veiy frequently occurs. The Plymouth iu Massa- 
chusetts, Where, in 1620, the ’pilgrim fatliers* landed, 
contains a population of 5281 ; ft has two weekly news- 
papers, two academies with 128 students, and forty-on * 
schools w^iih 1378 scholars. In tbe same state there 
is a county named Plymouth, with a population of 
47,873, and a capital invest^ In manufactures of 
1,657,265 dollars. Tho same name is given to a town- 
ship ill Pennsylvania, which is inhabited chiefly by 
Friends. The name given by the pilgrim fathers to the 
spot on which thejr first landed has travelled to the far 
west, and is found in the states of Missouri, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The Southamptons are ten iiS number, and, 
consistently enough, one of them" is Situated in the 
opunty of Hahipshire. The fashionable English Brigliton 
has given its name to a township distinguished os being 
the most extensive cattle market in the county of 
Middlesex, state of Massachusetts. The only Brighton 
which woffid appear to be worthy of its name, is a bcau- 
tifbl flourishing place situated on the west side of the 
Big Beaver river, in the state of Pennsylvania. On the 
east bank of the same river is New Brighton, and the 
two places are connected hy a bridge 500 feet long. * 
The other Brightens are eight in number. Hostings, 
the seaport in England, proved, in the year 1066, a 
convenient landing-place for WBliatn the Conqueror; 
and a Hastings situated on tbe east side of tbe Hudson, 
in New York, is reported to ’ possess a convenient land- 
ing.’ In the state of Delaware there is a Kent county, 
whose capital is Dover ; and scattered among the states 
are twen^-one other Dovers. Not one of these places, 
however, is Situated oppoiile to tt Qilais; hut there is a 
Calais in the state cd, MalnO» (;ppoiite to the British 
town of St Andrews la New firiimiein The descrip- 
tion of Yarmoutlfin MaSSadraaetts— that it has a num- 
ber of veisela emptoyediadiefldherleamid the coasting- 
trade— would e^ualfy to the Yarmouth on the 

German Ocean. Hw, a towariiip in Massachusetts, in- 
eorporated in 184A hal a begdi four miles 16ng, but a 
population oidy of 231. The names of seaportB on tbe 
east coast of Iragland, north firom Hull, have also been 
adopted; Ibf WO ^d three Snnderlands, two Stockton^ 
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and two Scarboroatflu. In England there are two New- 
castlei, and it is ihodght necessair to distinguish them 
by the names of *upon l^ne* in the one case, and 

* under Lync’ in the other ; but no distinguiahingmark 
is attached to the twelye Newcastles of the united 
States. There is a Bath on the east side of the Hudson 
river, which contains a sulphur spring of some odebrity i 
and another Bath in Virginia, which contains a medi- 
cinal spring with a temperature of ^6^ reputed to be 

* useful ill rheumatic and^ther complaints.* Of a third 
Bath, ill Georgia, whibh contains about flfteeiu houses, 
it is stated that * the sitnatiim is elevated and nealthy, 
and it is resorted to in the siekly season.* The other 
twelve Baths tiiat exist do not seem to .possess any- 
thing like the characteristics of the English Bath.* One 
Eath county, in Kentucky^ .contains a population of 
*^9%^ of whom 1951 am uaves; and another, inVlr- 

gima^^ntaina a population ot 4300, 347 of whom are 
slaves. There is one Cheltenham and one Buxton ; but 
neither a Matlock nor a Harrowgate. Cambridge in 
Massachusetts possesses a university, founded in 1638. 
Tliis university is named Jlarvard,^ and has a president 
and twenty-seven professors, 246 classical students, and ' 
upwards of 50,000 voluihes in its libraries. Oxford in 
Ohio possesses a university named Miami, which has a 
president and five ^uofesaors, 139 students, and 4352 
volumes in its libranes. The land with which it is en- 
dowed yields a yearly income of 4500 dollars. 

We might go on multiplying instances of the use of 
the names of English towns in the states, but the above 
will serve to give an idSa of the extent to which tho 
praStice is carried.^ If the facilities for communication 
between one place and another go on increasing as much 
in future as they have done in past year^ it will become 
necessary to exercise the utmost precision lu speaking 
or writing of any town. Blunders euough have already 
arisen from the confusion of such names of persous as 
Smith, Thomson, Jones } «nd it would appear as if the 
United States were about to enter on the experience of 
similar blunders, but of a more serious kind, regarding 
the names of their placca Story-teUers on this side of 
the water have hitherto found such names*Bs Smitli 
very convenient os disguises for the real names of their 
heroes, but the names of places tiicy have often been 
forced to conceal under an initial letter, or to disguise 
altogether under a fictitious one. The American story- 
tellers need never have recourse tq such a shift. 

The * far west’ is a term which has Jxsen very often 
used with a vigy general meaning. No specific place 
was indicated ,by the name, and in the course of yrears 
it was found that the * for west*’ like the poor Indians, 
was moving every day farther west Its ‘local habita- 
tion’ has now, hoteever, been fixed to he in the state of 
Missouri, 1072 miles from the city of Washington. 
There tho post village of Far West, with a population 
of 500 souls, is to be found. One Far West however, 
insuflicient for the Americans, as another is found in 
the state of Indiana, about 500 miles nearer to Wash- 
. ington. Other points of the compus have been fixed 
in a similar psaikner. Eact and West townships are 
found in the state of Ohio i and in the state of FOnn- 
sylvania, ^here it' would be least expected, is found 
another township nkmed West The same state has 
a township named North East ; New Tork another ; and 
Maryland contains a vifiage of the same name. In 
eleven of the states we find that each . contains # 
Bridgewater; in one state there ia a Norljh Bridge- 
water; in another a North-west Bridgewater $ in a 
third a West Bfidgbwater; and in a fourth an East 
Bridgewater. Tlie plseeif to whbse names the prefix 
J^ew is attached, ocpimy of Ike 750 pages of 
Sherman and Smith’s Qaaetteer. Many or the Ame- 
rican names seem to have become dd already, fiir 
we find New Echota, ' New Hrikensaric, New Ohio, 
^ew I*hiladelphia, New Columbia, 8bo. Ac. ; while theip 
ue six Old Towns, one Old Jefibrson, and two Old 
Hickories. 

The names of abstract virtues are fbund in great 


abundance, and if the character of the inhabihmis oor- 
responds to the names of their towns, they must have 
resiched a point in social bliss trhidi woula*leave little 
more to be desired. Concord is applied to tw^hty-seven 
places; Harmony to thirteen; Amity i&SiX; UhitotO 
eight ; and Friendship to half a dozeur ' Of New Con- 
cords there are three^ and of New Hamonies twa Thera 
are four Fair-Plays, and one Fair-D&ling ; one Philan- 
thropy ; and a settl^ent named JSconomy, consisting of 
Germans from Swabia, on the banks of the river Ohio. 
There is a Home in India, and another in Pennsylvania ; 
but Sweet Homes are to be fbund only in North Caro- 
lina and Arkatisas. As if to ms!ke up for this scarcity, 
there is a Paradise in lUinolB, and two in Pennsylvania ; 
while, at the some time, the Promised Land is^Moty- 
land ; and the visionoiv may find ai! Eldorado far west 
in Missouri Success is found both in New Hampshire 
and New York ; but there is%nly one Patriot in Indiana, 
and one in Obia Of Unions there arei^ghty-rix, be- 
sides B nniftber of Union-towns and Union-viUes. 

Honour has likewise been paid to Napoleon and some 
of his generals.. There ore five Napoleons and one 
Bonaparte. The name of his great rival Morean, the 
victor of Hohenlinden, has been given to one township 
in New York and to two in Missouri. The name of Ber- 
nadotte is found in Illinois ; while there is a township 
in New York named Massena. Nor have the famous 
victories of France’s great emperor been forgotten ; for 
there are two Arcolas, nine Lodis, four Marengos, and 
one Jena; and, to commemorate his final overthrow, 
there are a dozen Waterlooa The famous French repub- 
lican tune of Ca Ira has given its name to a village in 
Virginia; and the name of the republicdn general 
Lafayette is applied to three counties and fifteen 
townships. The great objects for which men have in 
' all ages struggled, aind to gain which states have been 
both raised and overthrown, have supplied their names 
very freely to places in the United States. The appel- 
lation of Liberty has, with a strange inconsistency, been 
given to a county in Georgia which contains a popula- 
tion of 7241, of which 5561 ore riaves. In addition to 
this Liberty, there are other forty-seven in the various 
states. Freedom is the name of a borongh situated on 
the east bank of the Ohio ; and other twelve Freedoms 
exist in the states. Equality exists in North and 
South Carolina, Illinois, and Missouri; and thirteen 
states contain Independence. Arkansas has a county 
named Independence, of whose population 514 are 
slaves I 

For tho names of their presidents the Americans 
appear to entertain much respect, for we find them 
broad -cast among the states in tho most plenteous 
manner. The capital cite is named after Washington. 
There are only two or tiiree of the states that have not 
counties bSoring his name; and the townships, &c. 
named Washin^n are 105 in number, of which thirty- 
six are found in the state of Ohio alone ! The name of 
Adms, who succeeded Washington as president, isi, 
appUed to five counties and sixteen townBbip8,« Ac. 
besides which there are nine Adamsvilles. Jefferson, 
who wag third president, has his name given to sixteen 
counties and fifty-two townships. An His successor 
was Monro, whose name is used fbr fifteen countlee 
and forty-right townships, Ac. There are fourtton 
counties and thirty-five tovmshiliB, Ac. nuned Madlttin; 
v^ile the name of Jackson has been riven to thineen 
eSmties and eigh^-one townships, Ao. Among the 
westem states there are five bounties named Van Bureb, 
abd too townships and six villagm bear the same name. 
Harrisons and ’^lers are also v^ common ; while the 
states of Tennessee and Missouri possess eac^ a ooontr 
nahied Polk. 

Other names are found qpite peculiar to the United 
States. ThareJM.B^n8et in GCorgik; and rajhe north 
hank of toe there is a Bisnm Moray 

ing Son rises in Tsunaiisee, and mmExm Ohio ; while 
toe, stateb.of Penniwlvania and Ohio possess each 
a Moon. The United Stfitoa have three Dead^ three 






BHY^EK. 

Jndividuals m often judged of yety erroneoudy from 
their external and y^rdiQjEuy demeanour. Of a particular 
class of mlajudgmenta I am peculi^ly assured, namely, | 
those relating to men who h'ave the reputation of being 
reserved tlirough pride. In a large proportion of such 
cases, it is not any fbrm of pride which produces the re- 
seryednesB, but the opposite quality of shyness. It is tlie 
defect of 8^-esteem, rather than an undue endowment 
of it, that causes the conduct complained of. 

Among the {lersonaknown to me as friends and asao- 
ciates, 1 could point to a number who are usually (ionsi- 
dcreJ^as proud menv and to whom it is customary to 
attach the — of late much misused— epithet aristocratic; 
while 1 know, with all possible certainty, that the real 
cause of the conduct and demeanour which obtains them 
this character, is nothing else than mere timidity of face. 
You may meet one of these men in company, *ind after 
a little time get into easy and familiar converse with 
him ; yet, next day, encountering him in the street, and 
expecting a frank xecog^tion, >vill bo frozen, by the 
must distant hew. You set him down as a cold proud 
man, too much absorbed in self to have any sympathies 
with you ; but the fact is, that he has a boy-like shy- 
ness, which makes the usual courtesies of life a burden 
to him, and he only passes you in this reserved manner 
because Hb could not address you without an enibarrass- 
mciit painful in itself, and which would leave him in a 
state of self-humiliation, doubling that pain twice over. 

I Thus, what you deem an assumption of superiority on 
his pdH, is in reaUty a silent confession of the most dls- 
I tressing weakness. 

A Scottidi peer, who died a few yea^ ago in the 
prime of Ufe, was unpopular from this cause. Alike 
I to equals and inferiors, to country neighbours and to 
.tenante, he appeared a feezing aristocrat But there 
, was no absdluto want of a kindly nature in this gentle- 
: man. He was only oppressed with constitutional shy- 
! ness. Ona.bf jcmr late sovereigns, spending a morning 
at his faiher^s boose during his youth, the cdiildren of 
I the family wore ordered to be prepared to be formally 
introduced to the king; .‘^en the time came, all were 
found duly ready for the introduction, excepting tl^ 

- eldest son. lie— the hope of house— had been miss- 

: ing all morning, and could nowhere be found. The 
; ' venerable earl had tl^e mortifleation of bringing his 
j young flock under the of royally wjfihoat ita chief 
j ornament : the awkwardnesa ' of his apology for the 
: absence of Lord — ^ may be imagined. In reality, the 
young noUeman had aecmtly lefthme at an early hour, 
for the expmss purpose of avjidding the dreaded emr 
mony; nor did he reappear till some, time after .the 
^ysi guest had depart^ ,Qn aoojsc^ng^ a fow.yearri 
after, to hia titles^ and laq^ ertutoa My 


natural shyness experienced do ahatem<mt; andith»A 
the e^^t of, in a great measure, neutraJHing his high 
social and jtoli^cal rank. To convey an of the 
extremity of the case— ho was one day driving with a 
friend over the estates of a neighbour, when his curricle 
broke down. An honest farmer, *Wing the distress 
of the party, came up to ofibr the horse he was riding 
upon, and anotlier from a neighbouring fleld, for tlieir use. 
The earl's companion accepted the< offer witli thanks ; 
but the noble himself stalked aside, and took up a posi- 
tion at a little distance. There he waited till the horse \ i 
was brought to him ; there he mounted It ; and then he 
rode off, witliout having said a single word to the worthy 
man who was putting himself to inconvenience on his 
account The 'farmer, it may be believed, was asto- 
nished ; but there cannot be the riiade of a doubt that 
this strange conduct was the consequence of mere 
shamefacednesB, or an inability ixx enter upon . a few 
graceful commonplaces, which to anbther man would 
not have cost one moment's thought or pain. 

The* character of a late English noble was felt fo be a 
great puzzle, in aa far as, professing the extreme of 
liberalism in pditlcs, he was observed to be proctScally 
* aristocratic*. far beyond the most conservative of his 
compeers. It was said of him tliat, in his own house, 
the servants had instructions to avoid, as for as pos- 
sible, meeting him iu staircases and passages; whence 
it was inferred that he disliked the very sight of his 
humbler feUow-creatures. I know not how the case * 
might actually he ; but from others which have come ' 
under my immediate observation, I think it by no 

means unlikely that Lord was only riiy, not proud. 

He was perhaps one of those to whom greetings are in- 
tolerable, ani firom whom a ' Good moming*. is wwg 
like gold from a miser. The great mass of the humble 
can hardly form an idea of the diftculties experienced, 
through this cause, by some of those whom they con- 
I aider as men of consequence. A gentleman oocupyiflg 
I one of tii^ highest offices in the country, and in the 
enjoyment of great public respect, on Mcount ^ the 
I mannii r ia which he discharges liis important frmctioqs 
— a man equally sound in judgment and kindly in 
affairs of private life — ^this gentieman, to the knowledgi^ ; 
bf ^ present writer, often uses effiyrtf to paaa ms 
frims in the street without being seen by foem. A 
colleague in office, who for half foe ywt. iflts aevecal 
hoibs every day in the same room with him^ atates 
ihrt'he had often found bim^ oU the point of encoun- 

t^tog — fo foe coiprse of a oountiy walk, when 

he bad observed him deliberately quit' the fo^ath, 
audi cross to tiie opposite ride of the md, where ho 
.vfould stand lookiflg over a hed^ aflbctiiiiit Co.t^ an 
intei^ in the laDdscapel*orsoiiir<i^ect hear ai remote, 
until^ tbenghthis fri^ urpnld^i'p^ whmi he would 
quietty return to foe footpath m rtiteme his walk, 




' •eoDinplithing irluKtN-Dothiiif W lfkA a^vjQidapct 

kin^ Ms cwl fftf ae ilii iHendl 

a flirt. b tt«9y aippear^Inmdl^S l^t ita 
vidtie conililiii .^ liia iHct ^ttb aliA tevlug to 
iUnstfate a cll niiili wkM^ hitherto 

It a too 

jmen atie gmeially pertont rt a dhBdeiit Bttd a^^ 
aUe oliar8rter--«fteii ^KMieeited of a fine tatto and nice 
moral fetUnga Thtf ahipak from aooiety and from in- 
dividual lenoontreaf ^eiy mudi becauie of a certain om- 
delioacy of nature, which makes , the common bustle of 
life uopteamiit to Aem. Another element of their case, 
is aid<^Bllpncy erf mere animal spirits. In their ordinaiy 
momenljih they lack ilm backing of excitement to 
fbm thellr minds into active and healthy ]ilay. Laxly 
.scliiwed,Jtbo string reftisS to twang, and &e men start 
back, not frodf the sound themselves have mada but 
from the amenoe of all sound. A sensnof xhe dnll nn- 
irital state of their minds reacts upon them in producing 
greater embarvaasment, and the more they keep oat 
of society, the ■ more unfitted for it do they hmme. 
SometlmeB a chance plunge into life, or an impulse 
from the contiguity of a bustiing friend, will waken up 
•a little energy in them* and for a while they will fed 
the comfert of a healthy normal state of mind. But 
when the external atimulua has spent its force, or 
l^been removed, they sink back into their unmanly 
tiiMdityv and cheat the gleam of hope which their 
friendsnad begun to entertain. Usually, these men aire 
altogether misunderstood by the worid, being thought 
haughty when they are in reality modest, and cold sad 
repdliaf wheh they may perhaps he glowing with 
benevolenoe to all mankind. At the best, thty arc re- 
garded as odd and incalculable peiWtna, and find their^ 
best and noblest qualities insuflUsient to protect them 
from the neglect which must ever he the fate of men of 
UnTOpular manners, however Reserving of esteem. 

Whdrever the parsons thus chancteriaedare UaUe to 
any kidd of external influence, it were well that their 
case ahdttld he properly understood and treated. The 
tendency of the patient himself—fpr a patient he should 
he considered— is tO' retreat from the society whidi is 
painfril to him, into still deeper obscurities, and there 
foster the disease which preys upon him. He should, 
on the oontraiy, be tempted by all fair means into the 
bustle of tiia world, and induced, if poesible, to take an 
intorest in its afikfra. Even a liking im its finvolities 
might, in such a cne^ be redempti^ from worse evil 
When friends have any influence in pre^osed matri- 
monial arrangements, they should seek to unite the 
victim of shyness to a persoi^of cheerfhl social nature, 
instead of. to one who, whBe deemed perhaps more 
solid, might be apt, by lest gay and active ^isposfrion, 
to hM to farther restraints being imposed. In children, 
the iqhMMDit ttanifestatioBS of the malady might he 
m^lty vm eneounigemeiit of active sports and ownal 
hfiiite t Aliovf idl, it is important that the victim he 
no^ lelb to himsrtfe or thrown into the hands of persons 
of sonshre temnera. Disheartening views of hidividuai 
merits, and m human nature gmrally, must also be 
deej^ injurious. 

. . yba flSots here brought fbrward ought to warn us 
agjfttft Mah^jhdgiof ftem external appearanoea The 
ha^'jbe piaa ia a thing of inlteito oontrsrietiea ; wd 
ofISAvMo we think oumeLveaimrt of the groundron 
wlw^^ispe forming sn estimrtfr we ms at the re- 
motest. poM. flrom the tnitk Lrt nuke a rule of 
papaing when ere ace asked in condtenn a man fer 


his pfide» whetiier as an incidental mmonstration or 
a habitual chaiacte^tic. Wllmie ite thtek tbeie is dis- 
dain, there is perhaps onljr a fdtiahls etehaCTastaient, 
hrlting from natural and ilvatisiaMSsHgkwardfleia. Eor 
pMty we aveh he auae, whom wegeea tonwteM feewaed 
rtinvmmnfldsrt mannaiv thrt 1^ 

the efll^octlite sameitiMi^^^ 

.ecm.vldinii flufoaerin ordnrte emgetbo ianSiiiey te' 


anotiieff^ «n§ '£ deciaiveiisas, howeie^jfrmstrained, may 
seem to the victim a hLossed exAngefrom the pain of 

HB LYiaLL OK THE OEOLOGT OB KOBTH 
AMEBtCA. 

Thb reader must not expect from this title any lengthened 
disquisition on the gemogy of the AmericaB oontinent, 
but merely a passtea nrtioe otMOB of the more interest- 
ing faetc adverted to by Mr Ljell, in his recent travels 
thiou^ the United States, Csnada, and Nova Scotia. 

1. FdUa of J^ia^ara.— These celebrated falls were first 
seen by the tourist when 'about three miles distant. It 
was a lovely morning in August, the sun was shining 
full upon them— no building in y i ig w n othing but the., 
green wood, the falling water, and the white foam. ‘ At 
that moment they appeared, tt me moiebeautifel aaSTless 
grand ; but after several days, when I had enjoyed a 
nearer view of the two catamets, had listened to their 
thundering sound, and gased otL.thmi for hours from 
above and below, end had watched the river foaming over 
the rapids, then {dunging headlong into the dark iwl, 
and imen I had ex^oied the delig^tfiil island whirt 
divides the falls, where the solitude of the ancient forest 
is still unbroken, I at last learned by degrees to compre- 
hend the wonders of the scene, and to feel its full magni- 
ficence.* This is ever the case witii the magnificent and 
sublime ; the mind,^ habituated to ordinaty things, fails 
at first to form a proper estimate of the object it contem- 
plates, bat gradually enlarges with the contemplation, 
partaking of the attributes by whip^ it is auiromlPed. 
Leaving this matter, however, to the metaphysician, let 
us follow the geolo^st in his description and estimate of 
the stupendous cataiact. 

As is known to every reader, the falls of Niagara are 
situated between Lakes Brie and Ontario — ^the last of 
thoM grert freah-water seas so charaoteristio of Upper 
Canada. The distance between the two lakes is about 
twenty-nine miles, and the difihrence of level B30 feet. 
As the river issues from Lake BriCp * it resembles a pro- 
longation* of the tranquil lake, being inhgnpersed with 
low wooded islandH. This lake-like scenenr continues for 
about fifteen miles, during which the Ikll of the river 
scarcely exceeds as many feet t bat en reaching the rapids, 
it descends over a limestona bed about fifty feet in less 
than a mile, and is then thrown down about 195 feet per- 


pendicularly at the falls.. The largest of thesty called 
the Horse-shoe fall, is 1800 feet, or more^ilisin a third of 
a mile broad, the island in the midst beii^ somewhat less 
in width, and .the American fall about 600 feet wide. 
The deep narrow ritasm briow the great cataract is from 
200 to 400 yards widx^ and 800 feet deep ; and hem in 
seven miles the river descends 100 feeiC at the end of 
which it emerges from the gssge into the cmen and flat 


oouutty, so nearly on a level wi^ Lake.- Ontario that 
there is only a fall of about four feet in the seven addi- 
tional miles which intervene between .Queenstbn and the 
lake. The great ravine is winding, and at some points 
the boundary clifib are undermined en one ride by the 
impetuons stream s but there is usually a talus at tike bsM 
of the precipios^ supporting a vety omaiaeotsl fringaof 
trass. It has long beep the pmukur hritet frrtt amsfe 
cursory inspection of this distnrt, that the ](fiagaiareqce 
flowed in a shallow vallty across the* whole ptaHteiU, 
^m the present site of the fells tp the Quettistanhrighte. 
where H is supposed the cataract was fist ritastaH; and 
that the rivUr tns beeti slewly erttag ite way hariMrds 
through the^roeks fer adfstanseef aMi milea Aooerd- 
liig to thia hypotittris^ thaftMataurt htam-had .originally 
nearly twice thefe pms e nh height tald taMrt. have, been 
always diminishing mgiaiideiir^froili sgs to ag^ as they 
will continue to dp ip fr^fa ta long' sw theertrograde 
movement is ntelottMd. , tt fiesunak iriurefenua matter 
of no small ista 

i ^y rk cf ^ % 

yearn m'e«ntsatep^,hana.kMfr rttyritedi^ifliearout the 
irhanfn airtady 


Ui^itmuifcely for fodi u wtiniato, <mr’ date ara Tory I 
ioGomplate, the eadieit authnitie notice of the tellabdng 
that of Father Henheiaik in 1678. * Aa to the waters <ff 
Italy and Sweddimdt’ saTS the worthy miwionaiy, * th^ 
are out soziy rattOnis of it : this wonderful downfalUis 
compounded of two gteat fUlSi withap isle in the middle, 
hnd there is enot&r cascade less than the other two, 
whidi falls from eSst to. west.* By 1751, when Kalm, the 
Swedish botanist, visited the district, the lesser cascade had 
▼anished in oons^uenoe of ihe demolition of the project- 
ing ledge by which it wee occasioned. In 1818 1828 

there were extensive falls of the undermined limestone, 
which are said to have shaken the adjacent coun^ like 
an earthquake. Since 1815 the settlers have notioM an I 
indentation of the American fall to the extent of forty I 
feet, at the same timis that the Horse-shoe fall' has been 
altered, so as less to deserve that name. Goat Island, 
which dividei the falls, has also suffered degradation to 
the extent of several acres within the last four or five 
yean. All this, though scanty information, evinces a 
gradual recession of theJalls, and points to a time when 
they shall a|iproach the shores of Lakg Brie, and convert 
its expanse mto a dry and fertile plain. When this may 
ha^n is altogether matter of cozgecture. Mr BakeweU 
estimates the xeoession during the present century at 
three feet per year, while Mr Lyell thinks one foot a ! 
more probable eetimate. At the latter rate, it would 
have required 35,000 years to excavate the gorge between 
Queonston and the foils, and will take more than double 
teat period to recede to Lake Erie. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the recession depends imoii tee 
natuas of the rocks tg be worn down, on the height of tec 
fall, and other contingencies. At present the ledge over 
which it passes is limestone resting on soft shales, and os 
the latter are washed away by the water the former is 
undermined and falls down ; a new undermining soon 
takes place, a fMi,fall occurs, and thus the process of 
decay, though alow, is perpetual. By and by the rocks 
to be out. terou|^ will be sandstones of a softer texture ; 
and though tee fall will be diminished in height, the 
wasting efibets of tho cataract may be equally or even 
more ra^d. ^ > 

Be this as n may, it must have required a long series 
of ages to hollow out tee chasm between tee falls 
and Queenston; and if we knew the rate of erosion, 
Niagara would form, as it were, a great natural chrono- 
meter. And though it proved to us the lapse of many 
thousandayears, yet is its action altogcte|r recent com- 
pared wite the events exhibited by tee geology of the 
district. The suSfime is covered with shells and gravel 
more modem than tee clays of tho London basin, and, 
which were deposited ere yet Niagara poured ita waters 
over tee escarpment at (^eenston $ there, again, are but 

which 'the ^river^B^ cuts its way. ^Many,* says ISr 
Lyell, 'have been tee successive revolutions in organic 
life, and many the vioisaitudea in the physical geography 
of tee globe, and often hhs sea been converted into land 
* and limd Uito iea iSnce that rock was formed. The Alps, 
thd Pvtenech, tee Himalaya, have not only begun to exist 
os hay mcuntete chains, but tee solid materials of which 
they xre co ttm os d d hhve been dowly elaborated beneath 
the M within the stupendous interval of ages here 
n-lli^ dv d to.* 

, 2. Coojr^^dds qf VnUedJ^aietj-^lakiB everything else 
in the American' cemtinent, tee coal-fields are cm an 
unusudl dnd gigantic scale. That of Pennsylvania, Yir- 
ginih, and Ohio, extends oontittuoudy firotn nerte'^ast to 
renth-wert for Adistance 720 miles', its greatest breadth 
bring about IfiO milesr I Its area teus amounts to 63,000 


oc si es. This anteiadio bums without smoke or flame, 
does not soil teafluflers^ is not easily broken, and has a 
metallio or ringing sound when struck. Vt is 1S»und in 


most intimately associated wite the XHtthany moun- 
tains, thus pointing to the subterranOan teres by white 
tee bituminous materials were expelled ; and it is curious 
to learn that* as the field recedes from the mountains, it 
gradually becomes more and more bituminous, till it 
cannot be distinguished from ordiqfuy coal. For a long 
time this anthracite was rejected ; but science has taught 
its use to tee Americans, to whom, for countless ages, it 
will be an indispensable source of wealth and comfttt. Tn 
speaking of its use at Potsville, Mr Lj^ll says, * Here 1 
was agreeably surprised to see ^Qurishmg mouufacturii^ 
town with tee tall chimneys ofa hundred furnaces, bumr 
ing nitet and day, yet quite free from smOke. leaving 
this clear atteosphero, and going down into one of the 
mines, it was a no less pleasing novelty to find we could 
handle tee ooal without^ soiling our fingers. The slow 
combustion of anthracite can be overcome by a strong 
current of air, not only in large furnaces, but by aid of a 
blower in the fireplaces of private dwellings; and its 
drying efiret on the air of a room may be counteraoted 
by tee evaporation of water. As manag^ by the Ame- 
ricans, I have no hesitation in preferring its use, in spite 
of tec occasional stove-like heat produced by it, to that 
of bituminous cold in London, coupled with tho penalty 
of living constantly in a dark atmosphere of smoke, 
which destroys our furniture, dress, and gardens, blackens 
our public buildings, and renders cleanliness impossible.’ 

Again, the coal-fields of America are as remarkable for 
the ease with which they can be worked, as for their vast 
extent and excellent qualities. There are no deep shafts 
requiring eight or ten years of ex|>enBivo labour, no gi- 
gantic engines for drainage, no complicated machinery 
fur ventilation, no precautions neoessafy against explo- 
sions, for such disasters anf totally unknown. * I was 
truly surprised,* says our authority, * now that I had en- 
tered the hydrographicid basin of the Ohio, at be}y>lding 
the richness of the seams of coal which appear every where 
on the flanks of the hills and at the bottoms of the valleys, 
and which are accessible in a degree 1 never witnessed 
elsewhere. The time has not yet arrived, the soil being 
still densely covered with the primeval forest, and ma- 
nufacturing industry in its infancy, when tee full value 
of this inexhaustible supply of cheap^ fuel con be apm- 
ciated ; but the resources which it will one day afford to 
a region capable, by its agricultural produce alone, of 
supporting a large population, are truly magnificent. In 
order to estimate the natural advantages of such a re- 
gion, we must reflect how teree great navigable rivers — 
tee Monongte^lui Alleghany, and Ohio — intersect it, 
and lay open on their budu the level seams of coal. 1 
found at Brownsville a bed ten feot thick of good bitu- 



sligbt expejise, and so worked as to drain themselves, 
while tee can, laden with coal and attached to each 
other, glide down on a railway, so os to deliver their 
burden into barges moored to the river’s bank. The 
same seam is seen on the right bank, and may be fol- 
lowed tee whole way to Pittsburg, fifty mil.es distal^. 
As is nearly Jiorixoutal, while the nver deBCefnb it 
croffl out, at a continually increasing but never at an iint 
convenient height above the Monoogaliriair Both aboifo 
and below tee seam areoteers of workable dimensions, and 
BinM every prqpifetor can open a coal-pit on bis own 
land. Ilie stratification being very repilar, they may 
caicklate with precision tee*depte at white tee cbal may 
^ won. Bo great, indeed, are the facilities of procui^ 
this excellent fiiel,4faai already it is foiiiid^piofitable to 
oenvey it in flat-bottomed boats fbr the tee of steam-ships 
at New Orl^is, 1100 miAs distanti Itt' ^ite cf tee dense 
foiestt borderkkg .thft mtennediaite/i^ Fl^Sb where 
timber may be obtained at the oote of felung it.* bne 
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-«aitiiot read thia aooounfe of tbeM Ooal-fieldB withoat ape- 
^qlating on ^ fpim condition of Kortk America, and 
MBotAa^Jg thnewith all thafe ia gieab, and powexful, and 
enliglitenM. Without her nuncFal jreaoaroea, Britun 
nerer could liaiu been what ahe now la; and America haa 
ataated aa it were ,faU-gioim.' into life with roaouroea to 
whicdi thoae of our ialaad can hardly be compared. The 
mineral wealth of Britain haa already accomplished won- 
dati, and wjdl bring about atill more atupendoua results ; 
Imt America, when Britain*B last pound A coal shall haye 
been consumed^ will only be emerging into meridian 

j» 

8L Natml poa-Zi^i^— Many of our readers may be 
aifire that the carburetted hydrogen which issues from 
loifte STthe north of England mines, as, for example, that 
of Wallsend, ha8*bcen collected in gasometen, and used 
the purposes of illun^ination. In no case, howerer, 
iS it bm of much importance, beyond the mere illus- 
tration of th9 fact, that such an illumination coald be 
effected. Not so, howeyer, on the other side Vhe Atlantic, 
as wc hear from the following extracts from Mr Lyell’s 
journal : — ^'Sailed in a steambogt to Fredonia [on Lake 
Erie], a town of 1200 inhabitants, with neat white houses, 
and rix lurches. The streets are lighted up with natural 
gas, which bubbles out of the gmuna, and is receiyed into 
a gasometer, which 1 yisited. This gas consists of car- 
buretted hydrogen, and issues from a black bituminous 
slate. The lighthouse-keeper at Fredonia told me, that, 
near the shore, at a consideiablo distance fiem the gaso- 
meter, he bor^ a hole through this black elate, and the 
gaa toon collected in sufficient quantity to explode when 
Ignited.* 

4. Qreait IKmnoZ Swamp. — ^Among the recent and super- 
fidal formations of America, there is none more intcrost- 
ing than those swamps or morasses which occur in the 
low ^t regions of the Caroliiias and Florida. Tho largest 
of these lies between tiie towns of Norfolk and Weldon, 
in North Carolina, sEnd is trayorsed in part by a railway, 
supported on piles. * It bean,* says Mr Lyell, * the appro- 
priate and yery expressiye nime of the ** Groat Dismal,*’ 
and is no less than forty miles in length from north to 
aouth, «nd twenty-fiye miles in its greatest width from 
east to west, the northern half being situated in Virginia, 
the southern in North Carolina. I obseired that the 
water was ohyioualy in motion in seyeraJ places, and the 
morass has somewhat the appearance of a broad inun- 
dated riyer-pUdn, ooyered with all kinds of aquatic trees 
and shrubs, the soil being aa black as in a peat-bog. The 
accumulation of yegetable matter going on here in a hot 
climate, oyer so yast an area, is a subject of such high 
nological interest, that I shall relate what I learnt of 
tiiis singular morass. 

* It is one enormous quagmire, soft and muddy, except 
where the aurfatee is xendem partially firm by a coyexing' 
of YCgetablcs and their matted roots ; yet, a^nge to say, 
instead, of being lower than the level of the eurrounding 
coontxy, it is actually higher then nearly all the firm 
and dry land which encompas^ it, and, to mi^e the 
agfCmaly complete, in spite of its semi-fluid char&ter it 
is hi ghe r in the interior than towards its margin. The 
soil the swamp is formed of yegetable matter, usually 
withont any admixture of earthy prides, wo have here, 
ip fact, a deposit of peat from ten to fifteen feot in thick- 
ness, in a latitude where, owing to the heat of the sun 
and length of the summer, no peat-mosses like those of 
Europe would be looked for under ordinary circumstances 
In northern latitudes, where the climate is dampfand 
the summer short and cool, the growth 'Of one season does 
not rot away before the gro^ of the next has risen above 
it ; and tiie more so that the situation la wet and boggy. 
The vegetation in fiact iaproteetedftom decay by thecom- 
parairire ahaenee of heat and the presence of wa^, but in 
Carolina the fonner these dausea doea not opevate.. Mr 
L^ll, therefore, acoounta for the fonnation of the * Great 
Diamal* ip the following mannef a— ^ There are many 
ioM. like the willow whi& there flouridi in water. The 
atand firmly in the aofteat part of tho quag- 
long ^rooU, and aiffind, with 

evergreena. 


t^roota, and afibed, with 
rk ahade^ under which a 


I ffiulritudo ' of fema, xeeda, and dnub^ from nine to " 
righieen ihet high, and a tmok eaipat of atoaset^ fimr or 
five indma hi|^, apring. up. and age pioteeted ftom the 
rays of the aun. . when these ate moatpoi^nl, t^ large 
cedar (OupremiidisriGAa) and many other dedduous treea 
are in fcul leafi The hladk aoil fonned beneaith '‘this 
ahade, to which the moaaea and the leavei make annuar 
additiona, does not perfectly reaemble the peat of Europe, 
moat of the plants being ao decayed as to leave little 
more than soft black mud, w^out any traces of oigani- 
sation.^ The evaporation contmually ^ing on in the wet 
I spongy soil during summer cools the air, and generates a 
I temperature resembling that of a more northern dimate, 
or a i^ion more elevat^ above the level of the sea.* 

Though the awamp has been described aa highest to- 
wards the*middle, there is a lakespeven miles long and 
five broad in its centre, but of no great depth. Much 
timber has been cut down and carried out from the morass 
by means of canals, which are perfectly straight for long 
distances, with the trees on each side arching over and 
almost joining their brandies. There are also numerous 
trunks of large ami tall trees buried in^the mire, which, 
being kept wet, do not decompose, but yield the finest and 
most durable planks. The animals chiefly found inhabit- 
ing the * Dismal ’ are bears, wild cats, and occasionally a 
solitary wolf ; but otherwise the rorion is as lifeless and 
gloomy as can be ima^dx^^d. Mr Ly w regards ^is swamp 
as a fine illustration of the mode in whi& coal has been 
formed, and argues that if the district were submerged 
beneath the ocean so as to receive a covering of sand or 
mud, that the whole vegetable maaa would be converted 
into a modem coal-iicam. ^ f 

Such are a few random gleanings from a work whose 
pages, whether they relate to the geology, statistics, or 
2>eople of tho districts through which the author trav^e^, 
are replete with sound and attractive information. I 

— p - ■■ - - - 

. POSITION AND APPBABANCB. 

BT CAMILLA. TOnuniN. 

It is c^rtmnly one of the peculiaritleB of the present 
day, that people are more indmed to tftnk for them- 
aelves, to examine time-eatabliahed cuatoma and opi- . 
niona, and, if they find them miachievous or false, to 
break from their trammda, than they were even twenty 
years ago. Indeed there are few who walk through 
tlie world, endeavouring to keep their eyea <^n, and | 
notice what is going on around them,swho have not on 1 
^'experience* of one aort or another to oppose to acme 
erroneouB but current opinion. Apropos of one such j 
conviction ia the following sketch from life. I 

^ 'Sweet are the uses of adversity.* Titat, courteous | 
reader, ia not a proverb against which I wodd break a { 
lance or wear down a gooae-quUL No; ao wrote one of i 
dd, whose pearla of wisdom Time cannot corrode; nor 
in them can the world’s accumulated knowledge and. 
developed reason find speck or flaw. The adveiaity to 
which Shakapeare alluded, was the dumge from a high 
and proud position to one of humble obscurity; from a 
life of ease and luxury to a piecarioua existence, depen- 
dent on toil and daily exertion, and not without dai^fsrs 
and difflcultieB. Sudi changea must have bem fre- 
quent at all times, yet are tlmy moat ap in an age like 
the prepent In a country whose crowded po^^irtlon 
are striving and wxeatling ibr place aB4 pRo^ence, 
some must be continually losing ground;' Now, the 
opinion with grbich I do quarrd, la that whidi libapea 
itadf into the worda I have often heazd-^'^e^ teougb 
to be poor, but etiU worse to aeem poor.* .. of the 
contrariety of human nature ; thia ia the Tety thing the 
miser, stooping beneath the wei|^t-of hjaaneuty^Mgai 
strives tosasBu *ddJi,’eichdmf some atrun^ing.^^ 
for tlw value of eppeanmoeii^* i]^ fremm Allbed to seem 
poort' ' . 
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Excufle me* mjr Anr friend; no man ie «o rich la 
TirtucB as to be able to aflM a falsdiood; and none 
can be made happy or respectable by holding a false 
position. And lor the lidi to frign poverty, is as fSidse 
a thing as fiir the poor to cheat the world by h;dlow ap- 
pearaneea. The able of the dog and the shadow has 
. a meaning the most ^ofbund. 1 hdieve that more than 
one-half of the amountnf human miseries arises from 
the btmggle to maintain find appearance of things, in- 
stead cf to acquire the realitiea And, after aH, how 
shallow thqy are I The people who keep but one eye 
open can see through them. Folks who struggle to 
mMnftaiti a position higher in a worldly sense than 
that to which they are entitled, seem to have chosen a 
Iboting dimiery and insecure as thin ice. What foun- 
dation can they trust on which to build? What purchase 
have th^'from whidi to spring or dimb higher? I 
, think I could illustrate this truth by many facts which 
' I have observed. ' I will try to do so by recalling two 
or three odd chapters of biography. 

A fbw years ago— so few, that the«youthfhl actors of 
that day are only now entering on the summer of 
life— I chanced to be intimately acquainted with two 
frumilies, the heads of which* were connected by the 
dose band of commerdal partnership. They had been 
brought up in ease and luxury, or, as tlie world after- 
wards said, extravagantly ; . for the day of reverses 
came, and either from unfortunate speculations, or some 
of the thousand causes by which we are told the intri- 
cate wheels of business may be dogged, the firm of 
Freeman and Sanders, which hud stood for two gene- 
rations in proud security and unblemished repute, bent 
its head to the dust in acknowledged bankruptcy. The 
senior partner, iSx Freeman, died, it was said, of grief 
and shame, within three months from the period of tins 
catastrophe; and thus were his diildren and their 
mother deprived pf a stay and protector in flie very 
hour of their extremest need. The scene and circum- 
stances were those, Slasl but too common in real life, 
but over whidi pride drops so tliick a veil, that s^angers I 
sddom penetrate behind it— a scene and circumstances 
BO gloomy of aspect, that the writer of fiction slirinks 
from midcing the world familiar with tlieir details, while 
the moralist sighs and doubts how it were wisest to deal 
with them. , 

No one seemed to have observed that there was 
anything remarkahle about the ddest daughter, Mary 
Freeman, who was then about nineteen years of age. 
Neither tall nor short, nor handsome nor plain ; neither 
particularly gay, nor, on the other hand, given to melan- 
choly, the slanderers of women who believe in Pope 
woiud have been likdy enough to pronounce her one 
with * no character at alL* If anything had been 
noticed of her, it was, that she was quiet and lady-like, 
and a great reader. Wo shall see what had been the 
moulding of quiet reflection and judicious reading, added 
to the early impressions made by a truthful and high- 
minded m^er.' I was in the house in those sad hours 
; when the dead lay unburied, and the distressing details 
. oonseqnent on ueatii pressed heavily on the living, and 
•fc^ed, as they always do, to dash ruddy and profondy 
on their aching hearts. Here, too, and at this hour, 
cowerad Poverty in one of its darkest forms. The 
widow, blinded with heart-wrung tears, lay exhausted 
in a room i^art On Msiy devdved all cares, all re- 
QKmalfailily.^ Bhe lowwthat the very fiimitareaof the 
. house hdoo^ to her fathte's creditors ; and she knew 
Ibat the mesas in her mother’s hands would not suffice 
a month Ibr the ffimily's- support She was very pale, 
ud a dork* qbde round the eyes showeu that Ao had 
bltted{y;'hat she was calm now, and gave her 
mem with distinctness sad composure. The draper 
m teought mottrnlng halffiintents fhr her selection. 

w-tae good,’ add Many quietly, putting on.one 
-he had displayed before her. Tl» 
g wym aiit^ooked sorpilsedt and said sodiething about 
fodttn sui^^riDg ladies with gpo^ iufoclor to thqae^ 
Weeoaiiorq^xrdsohifl^apiioe^’oontfniSb Msxy ina 


manner nnmiitskeahly different from the idlectation 
with which the wealthy sometimes talk Of ihsit means; 
and she chose the veiy cheapest articles wMeh would 
combine durability witn economy. A iteculuir exms- 
non passed over the draper’s fkM. If 1 read it ai^ht^ 
ithtJf arose from pity for the frJlen family, and half 
from a sudden conviction that at any rate he should be 
paid immediately or certainly fsr his goods, having 
doubtless remarked that dangerous customers always 
endeavour— to keep up appearances. Mary Freeman 
had acted from her own instinctive love of truth and 
justice : she knew not then that she had already made 
her first stand against the despot Poverty — cojphated 
with him hand to hand. Boldly to^ say, * I cannot 
afibrd,* is the tme way to keep him at bay. 

Maiy Freeman appeared tee possess nothing of wha^ 
is called worldly Wi^om ; and yet her po^on was one 
which Vorldfv people wonld have said required a great 
deal of worldly policy to guide her; and she really had 
only great simplicity of character, the power of distin- 
gnishing between right and wrong, and the habit of 
always and promptly deciding on the former line of 
conduct So completely had the mother been spirit- 
crushed by adverse fortune, that the management of 
affairs was silently, yet as a matter of enurse, ceded 
to Mary. She was well educated and accomplished, 
and every way competent to be an instructress; her 
sister, two years her junior, was a fine musician, and 
she calculated that if both could obtain pupils, they 
should be able to support their mother, certain^ to 
maintain her above want, though not to procure her 
the luxuries to which she had been accustomed. A 
cheap lodging was taken, and the creditors, admiring 
toe energy and right-mindedness the young girl was 
displaying, permitteu her to remove, licfore the sale, 
sufficient necessaricB to furnish their new abode. A 
situation of a very humble class offered for her young 
brother. ’ Take it, Harry,’ slisi advised ; ’you cannot afford 
to remain idle ; anytliing is better than that If they 
find you attentive, and superior to this occupatioiv your 
employers will perhaps promote you to something bet- 
ter — at any rate take it, until something more advan- 
tageous appears.’ And while these young people are | 
buffeting the world bravely and wisely, let us turn to 
the Sanders family, who, seeking to retrieve their for- j 
tunes, were pursuing a very opposite course. 

* We must keep up appearances,’ was the text from 
which a silly woman was perpetually preaching ; and 
when her husband had the weakness to yirid to her per- , 
suasions, it was not to be expected that her sons and | 
daughters should see the erroi and folly of their course. ! 
Soon alter toe failure, Mr Simders had obtained a situo- •, 
tion of from \yro to three hundred a-year, as superior ; 
clerk iu a mercantile house. Properly managed, such i 
an income, however inferior to that which they had for- 
merly spent, might have supported his wife and the two 
youDg^hildien in real respectability and independeno^ ^ 
and had the elder sou and daughter, who were aboifr 
toe ages of^ary and Fanny Fmman, been taught to I 
contribute io the general stock, the inconveniences of ; 
which, to their intimate friends, they so bitterly com- 
plained, would surely have been removed. But no : a 
really excellent situation might have been procured fiir 
George Sanders ; but, ahu ! it was in a retail establish- 
menti and his mother wonld not listen to sneh a falling 
off from the dignity of the family. ’ It would be the' 
ruin of hk^’ she exclaimed : * how could he show him- 
self in gented society when it was known that he m!|^t 
be seen serving belflM a counter? He could not esMTt^ 
his sister to evening parties if he were chained to hail- ■ 
ness three nights a-week ; and if Clara did net go into 
society,” wliat, poor girl, would become of her? '^twas 
not giving her a cffiaifoa' The chance was, of ehurse^ 
that of ’making a goo^matob,’ as the ftoae goes. 
Poor Mrs Seadersl her castleL-hiiilding was about as 
nnxeal as that^of the giri in the story with her 
basket of eggs. ’Appearances* wm, with her, the 
brittle commodity on a hich fortune was to be founded. 
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Eo inattR that Airhina Itiun wen heart>lniniinge and 
diaoontev^ tradepmen tsulUlig f» IiUIb which there was 
not the Mhey to discharge $ or that, fbr the providing 
of sbowrloziiries, the neoessaiies of lilb were curtailed ; 
and so^ in thefiunily the petl^adfishnesaes of humanity 
were palnfhUy brought out^ as,' except in the very 
highest natures, thejr always are when Individual oom- 


oordant dements, wore weaker and wAer. Instead of 
instructing her child^ to exert themsdvcs, she taught 
them tfaaC by cultivating appearances, fortune would 
can at* their door ; and cerhdnly they waited with a 
patience which would have been admirable if practised 
hk a better causes 

the days of their e^hal prosperity the two families 
had been intimate, but thmr unequal adveraitjir had 
brought out in su(^ strong rdief the lights and shades 
of their character, and thdr paths seemed so opposite, 
^at^ without any disagreement, calls became less fre- 
quent, till sometimes they did not meet for months to- 
gether. 

Five years glided away. At the end of that time 
Clara Sanders was still unmarried ; and though at laet, j 
wearied and worn out with waiting for aome unexcep- 
tionable and lucrative employment to present itself, her 
brother had accepted a situation, it was one infinitely 
inferior in point remunerative advantages to several 
he had ngected s but then it waa perfectly * genteel 
and he waa' released from business in time to join in 
the fashionable promenades, and had no veto put upon 
evening parties. Bred up in a bod school, he did not 
perceive that his * position’ was one that to a high and 
umiight mind would have appeared positively degrading. 
His paltry salary scarody found him in pocket-money 
and cigars, while for his real maintenance the strong 
able-bodied man of twenty-two was indebted to on im- 
poverished and hard-workKig father ; nay, worse, to a 
pmnt involved in debt, and surrounded with diffiedties. 
To my thinking, the world in this nineteenth century i 
knows no such martyrs as those who are struggling to 
uphold themselves in a false position. 

It was a warm evening, just at that season of the 
year when spring is melting into summer, when London 
is fbll of the 'fashionable world,’ and when, conse- 
quently, the descending grades of sotiety, following 
tneir example, revel also in gaiety and visiting. A 
party was projected to take place in the showy but 
really wretched home jof the Sanderses ; and little could 
the invited guests suspect the crooked plans — laughable, 
if they vore not most melancholy — to which their hosts 
must have recourse ere tiiey could receive them; the 
curious stratagems, bom of the inventive mother, Neces- 
siiy, by which tiiey must keep the bubble * appearwees’ 
from bursting. At the present moment, how to obtain 
five pounds to purchase articles for which th^ could 
not obtain credit was the question in agitation &tween 
m(^er and daughter. Tbue was a loud rat-tat at the 
door — suiely street-door knockers are nowhere so noisy 
as in Lon&n-— and presently Mr Oeoige entered the 
doom, drawing off a rar of lemon-coloured gloves, the 
cost ^ which might have given them all a better dinner 
than they had tasted that dgy. 

* Just met Hairy Freemi^’ be exdaimed, throwing 
himself into the nearest chair; and finding that ^e re- 
ceived no answer to this important piece of information, 
he continued, * What luck some people have to Ijp sure !’ 

' Has he been in luck’s way, inquired Mrs 

Sanders. 

* Only that he has been Aushed up over the heads of 

derks of a dozen years* standing, and made foreign cor- 
tespondent in bousiL’ 

' 1 should think his siBten wonla give up teaelung now,’ 
.naid Clara, with an emphasistun the last word. 

t ] don^ believe it--4hey are sneh 'sofewi,’ re^ed 
* 1 dedare I would nqt ba^ worn the coat 

hehad^h*’ 

' llhiat !— shabby ?’ 


* No, not shabby; hut such k edtt ^ BilsttI Tsoiple 
Bar aU over.* ' ' 

Hmre was a slight whiqp^g betfeeu notitar and 

daughter. . 

' If you do that,* said Mrs Saiillera, * you must iiiMto 
them.* ■ . • ■ * i' • 

* He will be too busy to come,* replied dm; * and 

they will be sure to wear white nmdin ; gf^ always 
look nice in that.* ^ ' 

‘ George and you might walk there this wveni^ : it 
would be better than writing.' 

' I’ll leave you at the dopir, and call for you in half an 
honr,* said he, as they walked along ; fiur he had learned 
that her mission was not adely to invite thefar old friends 
to join tlie evening party, and his cowardly vanity 
shrank from being present when the other sdliqitaticm 
was made. 

" Clara found Mary and her brother studiously ehga^ 
with a German master, and Fanny and Mrs Fieeihan 
busily plying the needle. She must seek a private 
audience for her ihore important request ; but she felt 
that * she was giving her mends a Uttie consequence,* 
by inviting them to the party before the stranger.’ 

' We are particularly enga^ on 'Wednesday,* said 
Mary ; ' verjf particulvly,' she added, with a smile, 
which somehow or other brought a blush to the cheelci 
of her sister Fanny. 

Clara expressed in courteous phrase all due remts 
that they should not have the pleasure of seeing them, 
with all the ct octeras usual on such occMsiona ; and on 
the first opportunity, asked to speak to her in private fi>r 
five minutes. It was not an agreeable thing to ask the 
loan of five pounds, and she put it off yet another mo- 
ment, by dwelling once more on the disappointment Mrs 
Sanders would feel at not seeing her young .friends. 

' When I tell you,’ said Mary Freeman, now released 
from au restraint, * that our dear Fanny is going to be 
married on Thursday morning, you will see that it is 
not likely we should go to a party the night before. 
Though indeed we seldom go into anything like gaiety; 


you know we cannot afford finely and coach-hire.’ 

In her astonishment Clara could not hrip ejaculating, 
‘ That chit Fanny I’ 

' Nay, though younger than we are,* aaid Maiy, * she 
is two-and-twenlj^.’ 

* Is it a good match?’ asked Clara. 

' Fxoelienfl,' I think,’ replied Mary, again smiling, and 
now at her friend’s use of that vul^ hackneyed phrase, 
' inasmurii as her intended is a gentleman of the highest 
character. Their attachment I believe to be a most warm 
and sincere one ; and though not absolutely rich, he can 
surround her with all the comforts of life. I assure you 
I rejoice tiiat she did not accept mtiier of the other ofibrs 
she received, although they were what the worid calls 
better ones.’ 

'Other offers 1 — and yet you never go out I* ex- 
clumed Clara with undisguised astonishment., 

' I sometimes think they must have been because we 
never put ourselves in the vray of seeking adnihers.’ 

Clara was not inclined to ask what Msi^, meant by 
using the {dural * we,' and so she proceeded to seek the 
loan. 


hearted l 

the first of next 'month. It is jMvt of .'what I have pn| 
away to pay for onr lessons in German Ad Spaffi^ 
tiie quarter wfil be dps thbh. I db imt thipk Hs^ 
will need to go on any longer, for' ha tfas 
acquiring lapguages, and ha has, fj^u^'vieiTWi^ ^ 
the last uree years. 1 am not so qumki^a^Cll^ take 
lessons till Chnstmas, Ifl can possim. ^ . 

The promise was given ; i^jf and tlifi 
even the positive Intent&w ^ fiMBBtSk M ” 


who are davqs to 


third— and co cwroiutotiQO^^ 

the fburth came a lattar fhll of exeuiaa Stnt 'apQUH 
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uid periodically the nun of L.471, Si. 6d. Statienefy la 
■upflied fn an mflimited entente not only for uniting 
letten, but even fbr litenuy memben to reed the preai 
with f copy** ihpuld their inapiratloni vlkit them «t the 
dub. The morning-room is comfortably rather than 
dagnUylhnij^hed. ^ 

«^hf <ooflbe-room' if put to the aame nee ai in a 
tavern; namely, to that very neoeiaavy one of eating and 
drinking. It if fumiihed with rowi of email tablea pro- 
jecting from each eide, with an avenue up the middle. 
Theee tables are laid for breakfritf and luncheons till four 
oVdook in the day, after which they are arranged for din- 
ners. A carte de jour (daily •bill of hire) is brought to any 
onawishing to dine, and Aom it he sdects what he prefers. 
That he may be>ixroroptly and oorreotly served, the 
following attippdants remain in the codbe-room a 
buder to fnrnish the wftie, a head-waiter and many 
masiitants towinpply the dishes (which are woupd up 
from the kitchen by a machine called a and a 

derk to make out the bills and keep the accounts. The 
process of getting and paying for a dinner at the Junior 
United Sendee Club is thus described,* and we have 
reason know it is the same in nearly every other 
estaUimtafieni * Members, when intending to dine at 
the club, fill up a form of dinner-bill with the dishes 
which they may require ; thi»*bill is sent by the head- 
waiter in attendance to the clerk of the kitclien, who 
attadies the price of each dish as cstablisliod by the 
carte, and adds a charge of sixpence (in some dubs 
a shilling), commonly known as table money,’* and 
intended to coyer the expense of bread, cheese, butter, 
table ale, potatoes, Ac. and capias the bill into the 
kitchen-hook. The hill is then returned to the coffee- 
room, where the charge for auch wine as may be taken 
is added by the bnrier; and it«i8 finally delivered 
to the cofibe-room clerk, wbo adds it up, and receives 
ihe amount from the member.’ An answer to the 
question — * What does a member pay for his dinner?’ 
snows us^e prandial econoiAy of the club plan. From 
the dSflrreports of the Athenaeum, it appears that 
the uvurage cost of each dinner has b^n for many 
years only 2s. 9d., oxclasivc of wine. (To people in 
humbler me this may seem quite enough to pay for a 
single meat ; 4mt it must be remembered that the two- 
aAd-ninepbnny dinner is not only excellent in itself, but 
is served with luxurious accompaniments, which are not 
to be 'surpasied at the table of the richest nobleman. 
Whereas, jf we compare it with the price of tavern- 
^nners,' wo shall find that the same sum would be 
charged for a tough beefsteak, served in a second-rate 
inn, by a slovenly waiter on a ^rty table-doth. Besides, 
a man can dine at his club for eighteenpence if he 
choose ; and well too. Moredver, he is thought no worse 
of for making a habit of dining economically. The fre- 
quenter of afosbionable tavern, on the contrary, is given 
to understand by the inattention of the waiters and the 
freeaUig pc^teness of the proprietor, that his custpm is 
no| much coveted, unless he launches out into a few 
extravagances the good of the house ;’ and many a 
poor genrieman has* been made to feel his pqgerty bit- 
terly, by the vulgar notion which, in former con- 
Btrued economy into meanness. Clubs have happily 
altered all that In them a member ia in his own house, 
and can be lavish or inexpensive just os he pleases, 
without exciting remark, fie is quite independent ; he 
dreads not the Sicontented looks of waiters at the Bn|Ul- 
ness of hia douceura; and he feels no apprehension lest he 
should be * expected’ to t^e more wine than he amally 
wants. t This appears to have had on ixtensive efiect in 
abolishing over Indulgence at tabla !EVom the accounts 
of three of the largest of dubs, we ascertain that 

* In *!rhe Brntem of Bfonagement of the Junior United 8er- 
vise Club,* ao. dnwn up by Mr ThoniM Hatch, fhs asoBStoiy, and 
printed fbr the tnfocmation of the menbers. 

t lliei propdeton of mme taverns formerly caused it to bo un- 
dfistoQd frit their chaqgss for eatables were noV reniuiienttlve, 
and tl»at i mb tl e num were *eneoted' to take a certain quantUyof 
brina ■' V- . ^ 


the avenge quantity of wine taken at and after ea<^ 
dinner, supplied during some six years past^ was only 
a half-pint In 1844^ then was expended by the 1250 
members of the Athensram only L.722, 6s.' 6d. in wine 
and spirits. Even supposing only half the dub habi- 
tually ate and drank in the house during that yedr, tiiis* 
would give but the imoU sum of twenty-three ihiUings 
as the dub expenditure of each, member throughout 
the year fbr stimulants. What a hapw diange in 
mannen since the old convfriol times, when our own 
forefatners thought nothing of drinking wine to double 
the above valub at a single sitting ! 

The detached, rather than solitary mode of dining 
in dubs, bespeaks a tendency to destroy the sodality 
which is essential to malntahi a genial tone in every 
Bodety. To obviate this in some degree, a snug and 
handsomely-frimished dining-room is provided on the 
ground-fioor. In it from six to a dozen members 
may dine together exactly as they wonld in a pri- 
vate family. To fkcUitato the, arrangement of these 
parties, printed fotois ore left in the coilberoom, and 
as many as wish to join the * house dinner* (as it is 
called) subscribe their name. The lowest number 
that Huch a meal can be provided for is six, in some 
clubs eight; and memben having signed the list, 
must pay whether they dine or not The charge for 
these dinners is about seven-and-sixpence per head.— 
On looking over a table of statists o( the various 
clubs,* we find that houses most in request far dinners 
are, first, the Parthenon, where, in 1841, the nnmber 
supplied to its 732 members was 2|t,581f being at the 
rate of nearly thirty-four dinners each ;t and, secondly, 
the * City,’ in which 600 members ate during the same 
year 18, .11 5 dinners, or thirty-one and thiee-quartcrs 
each. *The greatest nnmber m dinners ever taken in a 
club during one year was served in the Junior United 
Service in 1839, when 29,.527 were eaten. Their 
average cost was 2 r. 3d. each, exclusive of wine. 

We have seen that the ground-storey of a dub-house 
consists of a morning, a coffee, and a dining-room, 
with their accessories. We will now mount the stairs 
to tlie upper apartments. Some architects attempt 
to make the staircase a grand and attractive object, as. 
in the Athenaeum ; others try to hide it as much 
as possible, supposing that art is incapable of making 
such an object a pleasing one. The architect of the 
Keform Club jvas of this opinion ; and, by keeping it 
out of sight, has succeeded in produging one of the 
grandest halls perhaps in London. 

The chief apartment above-stairs is the drawing- 
room, in which members take their evening coffee 
and tea. Here the decorator and upholsterer’s finest 
taste is generally called into requisition. In some dubs, 
the display of luxury and expensiveness is carried 
to a point which may be characterised as absurd; 
particularly as the drawing-room of every dub is less i 
used than any otiier in the house. Near to ft is the , 
library, which is fitted up with ev^ convenience 
for reading, consulting maps, ^ and is attended by a 
resident librarian. The hooks are accumulated by dona- 
tion, and by a snm set aside from the genera} funds 
for their purdiase. The number of ydumes of course 
varies with the age and affluence of the dub. The most 
extensive library is, we believe, that of the Athenseum, 
which, in March 1844, contained 20,300 volumes. Five - 
hundred j)ound8 is annually expended by this dub fbr 
increasing its library, exdusive Of the cost of 'perio- > 
dicals.— Near to the library is, in some houses, a ! 
card-room, in whidi, however, no ntpe of pure clumce , 
ia allowed; and at whist; bdf-giunea pemts' are the | 

^iriiSng 


ia allowed; and at whiat; hdf-guinea pefntB. are the 
highest stake to be played fbr. BresUnng dtbsr of 
these rules is attended,' on proof; with suinmary 
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Mt apart foe whiit ; a imatt anpplaiiantary drawingK 
tDom, colled the 'houae-dliintf drawing-rQoiDy*' bdng 
used. Indeed gaming^ eren of the meat moderate kin^ 
ia diaotmraged u 'nmui aa poaalUe. 

The third atd^ containa at leaat one UUlard'^room, 
whieli is attended hy a 'maikee. Tor cards and bUliards 
a charge is made; at it wcfnM be feiy unfiidr to make 
memlm who do not indulge in those games partici- 
pate in the extra expedlBB tiiey entail — ^in o^ twelve 
of'tlie twenly^twQ dnbs is there a smokflig-Toom, 
which, we have lisually remarked, is the worst-look- 
ing phuie In the house This completes the descrip- 
tion of Bucfi of the pnhBc apartments as tend to give 
an idea of duh-hfa The highest storey consists of 
dormitories for the resident servants. The rooms in 
the haaament of the building, snch as kitchens, larders, 
pantries, irtill-rooin, dressing-rooms, lavatories and baths, 
need m^y he mentionecC to show what other con- 
venienoes are provided for the members. 

Thus much of the apartments ^ a modem dub, and 
their uaea We will now take a ^ance at the manage- 
ment and governance of the com^icated domestic estab- 
lishment:— The direction of the affoirs of every dub is 
oonflded to a general committee sdected from the mem- 
bers, whidi numbers from thirty to forty. From three 
to eight of these form a quomm, and meet once a-week 
to n^ate the dnandal concerns of tlie institution, to 
I snpe^tend the deotion of new members, to appoint 
tradmpeople, to engage or dismiss servants, and to in- 
quire into and jqpdress any complaints which may he 
made by membm The generiu committee also pre- 
pares annusl reports and statements of account, which 
are printed for the information and satisfaction of the 
rest of l£e dab. As, however, all these duties could 
not he eflidently perfonned by one board, it divides 
itidf into sub-committees for special objects. These 
are the Chouse committee,* which has the superin- 
tendence of •> the househdd affairs ; tlie * wine com- 
mittee,’ always composed of arlmowledged connois- 
senrs if that ortide, to whom its choice, ondr all matters 
respecting ito cdlarage and distribution at tabic, are 
confided ; and the * book committee,’ fbr the management 
of tfae library, to wliidi all works are submitted for 
approval before they con be admitted, and from which 
aU orders for their purchase issue. Where there arc 
billiard-rooms, amateurs of that gan^ are selected to 
form a * billi^ committee.’ As organ and agent 
of all these boards, a secretary is appointed, who also 
conducts the offldsl correspondence of the club. This 
enumeration indudes the managing direction: the 
minor deteUs are carried on by servants. 

The chief of these is the house-steward, to whom U 
intnisted the management of the domestics ; the pur- 
chaiihg, storing, and superintending of the daily tup- 
plies of viands. He is in some dubs aided by a 'super- 
liitendent,* who has the charge of the drawing-room 
floor, and sees that proper supplies of stationery and 
newspapers axe fumiMira to the writing and reading 
roomi. The butler tod his assistant supply and keep 
accqtots of the winM and spirits. The duties of the 
cofibe-TOom dark are snfildentiiy obvious: he sits at 
the top of the ‘Wk' whflst the kitchen clerk’s post is 
at the tojttom. This torangement jostifies the defini- 
tion of a given by an Ibridi friebcL who dedared’it 
to consist of a *woodali spout with a moveable bottom,- 
hdybqg g derk al oach end.* The head^oofike-room 
waiter is .the loweit ienKWt in ran^ who do^ not wear 
livery, .ipkidiiriltiiq other mafoahrvanta^ Theoook 
' of Bidil. ddb-hdiBea Is generdly a'fireitoert so' aeoom- 
phshed lh %is ittiolMtIob, titot' he almost deserves the 
nsitoofaniirtiit Afaaa alnatoaeslstaattod a num- , 

* To cheok oareleaiieM, an exoeUont role is adopted in me 
MtahliduiiontB : a eum le aUenad to oofvar bv 

^eepef, who has kraakage (tho Junior Ue'tod Benrloe eetgidda Leo jetrly) s and 
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Bdbrm Club) to 11, fihe numbs esplcgtod in tbe Oar- . I 
ride tod Kaval Cfotba, Hoat dubhaafitorihe^ dthar in 
money or in kind (auch m waate Unto, to an hoa- 
pital, that their oervanta may be received into theiii, in 
the case of accidents or prdonged aihnente; but for 
temporaiy maladies, a surgeon is enggged to attend 
and supply medicines. The broken vfotm are given 
to the poor, under the direction of the parisb au- 
thorities.* One featare connected with the servants* 
hsU of the AthensBum is deserving of notice and imi- 
tation. It containa a libraxy coUe^d by Ihe servants 
by means of small quarterly coeitributiona out of their 
wages. *The beneficial eflbots are,’ remarks the se- 
cretaiy to that institution, * that the servants will fre- 
quently stay at home and read when off duty in had 
weatiier; and in fine weather in summer, they may 
be often seen reading undbr the trees in St JeKaes’s 
Parjk.’ They are very proud of their hooks, and seve- 
ral who could formerly read hut imperfectly, have been* 
stimulated to exertion by the example of the pleasure 
derived by others. None have an excuse for being 
unable to read and write, beoause a person in the 
house is employed to instrnct gratuitously such os de- 
sire it • 

This completes our description of the internal arrange- 
ments of a dlub-house ; but we must not omit to show 
how, and at what expense, all its advantages are attain- 
able. To be a membw of a club, nnhnpea^able respw-. 
tability, not only of station but of conduct is essential. 
When an individual becomes a candidate for admission, 
his name and profession are legibly exhibited, and on 
a stated day a ballot by every member who chooses to 
vote, takes place. In some establishments one negative 
in ten, in others a single negative of the whole votes, 
excludes. Exdusign (ci^ed * blackballing*) is not always, 
however, a proof tiiat a man is not worthy of admission ; 
for the candidates of some dubs are veiy numerous. 
There are at present on the list of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Junior United Service Club no fewer 
than 2000 names. In such cases there is of course a 
strung competition for sufihtges ; and as many voters 
have their bias in favour of friends, they will often 
blackball a stranger to secure the election of the can- 
didate in whom their personal interest is strongest 
Still there is an unpleasant feeling attached to rejection, 
and we cannot applaud the practice of some dubs, of i 
keeping their list of candidates and members in the { 
coffee-room for general referenee. The rejected.- are 
easily known by the date of the unfortunate event 
being placed against their names. We do not see the 
justice of thus indiiectiy pub’.ishing this sort of disgrace. . 
When elected, a candidate has to pay an entranoe-fee, 
which, in most dubs, fe about twenty guineas. The 
Union is^the highest, being L.82, 1 la ; and tbe Law the 
lowest, being only L.5, Ss. The annual suhscription is, 
in a minority of dubs, six guineas ; in only two os low 
aaflve ; and in none Idgher than ten guineas. 

We would point out, in cundusion, that fog this 
moderate subs^ptimi, tiio member may ocempy a palace 
from nifie in the morning till after midnteht. He may 
partaktopf the choicest cookeiy and tiie finest wines at 
cost jpnoe, which are served with scrupulous deanlinesiT 
by civil servants, whom he has neither to pay nor to 
manage. He has access to an extensive and weU- 
selecoed library, and to every paper and periodical that 
worth reading. He can oome when he pleases, and 
iftoy away when he pleases, without anytiiing going; 
ilii ng: he is perfectly independent, and hai nobody to 
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it tenred with oampuatlTe ezpeditioii, «iid it is not 
cnstomaxy jin general to xemsin long at table.* 

The system having been fiinnd so beneficial amongst 
the hightt cirdes of society, it might salbly be recom- 
mend^ for imitation amonnt the lower grades, in 
which economy*— the diief adrantage of the dub-prin- 
ciple— is so mudi needed. We see no reason why the 
middle and operatiTe dasses could not have 
mestic dubs, as wdl as\he nobility and gentiy. ^ 


NEW zeala;nd as a colony. 

number of conflicting etatemeuts which continue 
to be published respecting our odonies, renders it almost 
impossible for any ene to form a satisfactory conclnsion 
on the subject One, a hard-working, enterprising, and 
piaSiterons settler, views erirything from the sunny side 
of tucoess ; another, whose education and habits, dre 
utterly at variance with the sturdy duties of a back- 
woodsman, emigrates, loses his money, returns and de- 
nounces the oountiy as the most wretched in creation ; 
a third travds to visit some relations, or for amuse- 
ments* sdm, and then publishes his reminiscences of a 
month w4lb aU the confidence of a twenty years’ resident; 
wliile a fourth, who has never been beyond the environs 
of the metropolis, indites his * personal experiences* for 
the benefit of intending emigrants, lie it Canada, Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand, it is all the same ; book contra- 
dicts book ao directly, that it would be better for a 
person to set out without having perused a single line, 
than to be perplexed and bewildered among bu(% hete- 
rogeneous materials. Fortunately, however, there ore 
in this, as in other coses, a few exceptions : a book docs 
occasionallv make its appearance by an honest and im- 
partial auuior, whose opportunities ^ known to have 
been such as enable him to arrive at an accurate judg- 
ment In this class we feel inclined to include a recent 
work on New Zealand,* as knowing the author, and as 
believing him capable of estimating, with tolerable accu- 
racy, the fiicts and appearances which come under his 
notice. , 

Mr Brown entertains a high opinion of the physi- 
cal and mental qualities of tiie aborigines, considering 
them intelligent and manly, acute in tlieir perceptions, 
and keenly given to trading and barter. He admits, 
no doubt their superstitious observances, which are 
often repugnant to Cliiistion morality, and their defi- 
ciency in gratitude and conscientiousness ; but on the 
whole, regards them as more likely to amalgamate with 
Europeans than any other known race of coloured 
jieople. Of their country, as a field for British emi- 
gration, he forms an equally fiattcring estimate. Its 
dimate is mild and equable, ito soil capable of bearing 
the usually cultivated crops in abundance, agd though 
possessing no river-plains to be compared with those 
of America, has still a fair proportion of surface fitted 
fbr the plough. When cleared of the original copse 
and fern,, the finest pasture springs up spontaneously; 
and we are tdd that pigs, sheep, and oxen fatten 
with much greater rapidity thou in the mcuifi fertile 
counties of England. Not subjected to dqfcructlve 
droi^hts, and having no continuously wet mson, it 
presents an open pasturage the whde year round, and 
thus sheep become not only heavier animals, but yield 
finer fleeces than they do in Australia. Though wheat, 
rice, maize, and potatoes flourish luxuriantly, it shoup 
be borne in mind that as yet New Zealand is better 
adapted fbr pastoral than for agricultural purposes. ^11 
kinds of stock introduced by the settlera^ve prospered 
amazinriy ; and bees, unknown till 1840, nave thriven so 
well, thit an export trade in hopey is shortlv exp^ted. 
Though possessing some fine timbtt, both for building 
and (Hmamental uses, it is not a forest country like 
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North America; and though copper, mangmese, tin, 
lead, sulphur, rock-Balt» cou, and other .minerals have 
beCh fbund in several places, yet we know too little of 
the.country in this respect to apeak with certainty on 
the abunmmee or extrat of the supply. A> is well 
known. New Zealand has many fine harbours, and would 
form most eligible station for the South-Sea whale 
fishing, which oomd be prosecuted at aU seasons. Item 
ita position also, it is eminently fitted to be the great 
mercantUo emporinm of the Sovthem Pacific. Export- 
ing minerals, timber, its native flax, gum, bark, hides, 
wool, oil. Sec. and taking in retnm our manufisetjures 
and machinery, the while that it would afibrd a perma- 
nent and comfortable borne for our redundant popula- 
tion, this infant colony certainly deserves aU the praise 
which its friends bestow, and all the attention firom the 
British government wlu^ they so anziouslv crave. 

Admitting the snpeiiority of the aborigines to other 
savage races, and also the eligibility of the country aa a 
field for emigration, the first question which naturally 
arises is — Why have pur efforts up to this period proved 
so unfortunate? Mr Brown answers — The infiituated 
procedniu of the government officials. ‘ In the begin- 
ning of 1840, when Captain Hobson arrived in New 
Zealand to establish British authority, he found an ex- 
tensive trade carried on between the immigrants, under 
the New Zealand Land Company, and the natives. The 
settlers, flushed with past prosMrity, and enjoying stiU 
brighter hopes of the fhture, bad pushed their enter- 
prising spirit into every part of the country where 
vessels could go, or where produce of pny kind could be 
obtained. The natives were actuated by similar feelings. 
To satisfy their increasing wants, they made every effort 
to raise additional supplies, and effected sales of land, 
|rnow so eagerly sought after by the Europeans, but not 
less valued by the natives, not only on account of the 
large quantities of goods to be obtained for it, but also 
from their anxiety to get Europeans to settle among 
them for the purposes eff trade—a sale of land being, in 
their estimation, sure to effect this object like the 
settiers, therefore, the natives were, at the* period of 
Captain Hobson’s arrival, hoping much from the future. 
Not merely did they anticipate increased trading advan- 
tages from the additional number of settiers to wliich 
they looked forward, but wc were regarded by them oa 
beings of a higher order. In physi^ power we were 
acknowledged to,he vastly superior; thqy were impressed 
with this truth by the sight of our snips of war, and 
the feeling was continually kept alive by individual 
exhibitions of that superiority ; as a single settier, by 
his courage and determination alone, woidd frequentty 
withstand and frighten off numbers of natives bent 6n 
robbing or otherwise molesting him. However mani- 
fested, or on whatever grounds it rested, it cannot 
be disputed that^ at the period referred to^ onr moral 
and physical power were regarded by them with the 
utmost respect ; and it is mortitying to make the ad- 
mission, that ever since that period the respect of the 
natives, both for our moral qn^ties and physical power, 
has been gradually weakened by our own conduct^ and 
to such a degree aa to have entirely changed the nature 
and objects of the very government, and even to havd 
endiCngcred our personal safety in conntiy.* Such' 
is Mr Brown’s opinion, and he proceeds to conflem it 
by adducing several reasons, the prindpal of which was 
the treaty of Waitangi, whidi he styles *a fecoe,’ and 
to which hh affirms that the signatiires of many if the 
chiefs were obtained hy improper influenoea 

This treaty stipnlates on the part of Britain for the 
sovereignty of the islands, and the exduaive right oCr 
buying all the land ; and in eflhct, though n6t in ircadh 
at whatever prioetiie government dhoose to give, and at 
whatever time ti^y find it oonvenieiit to pi^ase. In 
retnm for this, tim New Zealimdeifs'weih to'hezdmi^^ 
to all the rights and privifeges of Britliffi Sdtg'ects ; / Ja 
other, and in more mtdBdble words;’'addB our author; 
*the privilege of being ta«d, and of livingnnderdi^ ^vfi 
and criminal lawii* When thfetriatyesfim to be acted 
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upon, it (Rented againitibe aattlen of the New Zealand 
Company, and others who had directly pundiaaed'l^d 
from the natiyes, raising questions as to the yalldity of 
tiicir titles, and otherwise creating confhsion anddiscou,f 
tent The nadyes were perihctly aware that they had in 
many instances pfurted with certain lands ; but when go« 
vemment thha started the quMtion of raliditv, the aayage, 
intent only n^n additif^ qnantijiaes of goods, was 
also hut too ready not only to raise the same otgections, 
but to deny the sues altq^ther. Besides this confusion, 
new purchases could only he made when and nAiere the 
government chosen' and urns sales went on slowly ; fhwer 
goods came to the natives,' who began to show symptoms 
of dislike to the terms of the treaty— « dislike which 
many of the o6mptoy*B settlers did everything in their 
power to'foment— representing government as the com- 
mon enemy both of immigrant and native. The govern- 
ment and. settlers being thus pitted against each other, 
the natives wpe by far too shrewd not to perceive 
* the houk» divided against itsdf,’ and so committed ag- 
gressions npon the cSonists, without being punished as 
they deserved : obedience they rendered to government 
onl;|r in as far as presents and new purchases made it 
their intereist to do so. Under the of * protecting* 
the aborigines, the public fhnetionaries exercised a rigid 
severity towards the settlers for agg^ssions against tiie 
natives, and thus impressed them with an idea of their 
importance ; while their offences, on the other hand, were 
either treats with lenity or altogether overlooked. For 
example, * on the frivolous pretence of a tapu having been 
brokra, th^ robbed a Mr Forsaith, a settler at Kiapara, 
to a very large extent The authorities on this occa- 
sion made no attempt to punish them; hut, after sundry 
interviews with the protector, the matter was hushed 
up, by the natives making over to, the government a 
tract of land (12,000 acres) by way of compensation I 
Considering themselves on the whole successful, the 
natives, within a few months afterwards (March 1842), 
made a predatory excursion to Wangari, and, without 
any pretmet of i^ury received, rohb^ the settlers of a 
large amount of property. Government never,madc the 
slightest attempt to punish the offenders, and the set- 
tlers to this day are without any compensation for their 
losses.* 

Such conduct produced results the veiy opposite of 
those intended ; for, instead of gratitude and conside- 
ration, the New Zeidanders began to treat tlic govern- 
r.;ent and its orders with contempt, aB*wcll as to be- 
come more insulting and annoying to the immigrants. 
In addition to these infiituations, Mx Shortiand (acting 
as the vepresentative of government after Captain 
Hobson’s oBcease) began to put the treaty of Waitangi 
into effect, not only as regarded the settiers, but as 
affecting the titles m the respective chiefii, who daimed 
cer^ tracts by right of conquest This of course was 
indignantly resented t ^and when he found tliat he coiild 
not carry the treaty into effect with the natives, the 
Bcttiera on'liheie tracts ^and who had purchased them 
from the diiefr) were informed that they would be 
, allowed to s|t Still * on payment of a small fee by way of 
I acknowledgment” Tms, like other measures, was 
I scouted: tnb settlers had no fear of an armed force to 
; cqmpd them to immediate subjection, and so appealed 
' to tiie La)£d Gommisaion, knowing well that %itish 
justice wbrnd 'not despoil them m lahds which they 
hadalre^y^jmcstlypiadfor. ‘The infetuated govern- 
ment,’ strife Brown, ‘proceeded, and gave deeper and 
deeper bffNtoe to the colonists, each measure being 
more dmtnic^ than another, until it arrived at 


tmpqpidsiity^ having medted Ifee 6eA 
Sion -and haiMf;, ^ every individual in the country, 
Qortk iiqth, Mti'and west*. Even the misaionaiies 
codd not'lMpicte |he|r^^leasure, asihdr 0 ^ 
i ^ been pur- 

1 chased hy^prdiiiiM wege never Ihlfllled. In 
I adAtioa''to' thbse indirect ^and 'perhaps 
' “htifUsi, the government is 


towards them. For instance, from the importunity of 
the natives, promises to purchase land were fr^ly 
made— hut to he broken; and, worse than all, pay- 
ments fer land actually purchased weiq not duly mi&de ; 
while the repeated but fruitiess applications fer pro- 
duced in many cases the greatest ezasperation.* *Over 
and above aU these causes of di8satisfection,'enstoms’ 
regulations were enfhrced at the ports, and taxes im- 
pom on tobacco and other artfelea. To a people who 
had never been accustomed to imposts of this nature, 
and into whose harbours vessels of every nation had 
hitherto entered without any sestriction, tiiese exac- 
tions were especially offenswe, and led, as will bo seen, 
to open ieBiBtancc.s These remarks apply more giar- 
ticularly to the northern parts of* the island, where 
government had planted Auckland and other town- 
shiw; hot the same spirit fef discontent was mfUHy 
spi^ding along Cook’s Strai^ where th»New Zealand 
Company had already eatabli^ed WeUington, Nelson, 
and Now Aymouth. 

The ultimate results of the government procedure 
were frequent quarrels between fee settlers and natives, 
a diminution of trade and enterprise, fee n^acre of 
Wairau, the insurrection headed by Heki at tm Bay of 
Islands— and ao on through a series of defiances and 
obstructions, till Mr Shortiand was superseded by Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, who arrived in December 1843. The 
hopes excited by tiiis change caused a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities ; for both natives and settlers looked 
forward to some speedy and effective remedy. After a 
few weeks, however, their patience became completely 
exhausted, and the new governor was compelled to 
waive fee right of pre-emption, and to allow fee natives 
to dispose of their fend as they thought proper, fee pur- 
chaser merely pa 3 riqg a fee of ten shillings per acre to 
government. This tended for a short time to allay the 
hostility of those whose fends fey in fee vicinity of fee 
townships, as such met with ready purchasers even at 
feat rate; but to fee inlaad chiefs it was no advantage. 
The consequence was, that tlie old spirit of hostility re- 
turned, burning all fee fiercer that many of th^ settlors 
made common cause with fee aborigines. This alliance 
was effective ; for on the 10th of October 1844, all ro- 
strictions on fee sale of fends were removed — fee 
government retaining its superiority and right to grant 
titles, by exacting payment of only one penny per acre. 
Lands, therefore, can now be purchased for whatever 
sum the natives will apee to take, in any district, and 
at whatever time parties choose to agree. In addition 
to this, all fee ports in the islands were dodared free* 
customs in every sliape were aldUshcd, the distillation 
prohibition removed, and instead of indirect taxation for 
fee purposes of tiie local government, aproperty rate of L.1 
per cent. w|p imposed. All these measures were popular 
in fee highest degree, and infused new life and vigour 
intofee infant colony. ‘In the course of a few weeks, the 
fedings of both native and European were complddiy 
diaif^d, and the bustle and activity of business tmk 
the ^iaoe of languor and despair : fee foundation of the 
prosperity of fee colony of New*Zeafend may he said 
to have been then hud.’ Reverting to fee dxnigines, it 
is gratiQr&g to learn that, notwifestanding the conti- 
mm mismanagement of affairs, they were fast acquiring 
fee manners and habits of fee Europeans ; were gene- 
ting their dress, their st^ of living, their 
syifem of trade and modesrof agriculture; and every- 
showed the greatest onxle^ to possess dieep, 
cow^l loUodcB, hones, and ploughs^. The women, too, 
litating those little domestic arts peculiar to feo 
bousewiie ; and even ehops and hotela in Eng- 
lish fodilon had been ojmad by natives. Another im- 
portant index to their advancement wm the desire ttey. 
manifested to be sear tke townfeips.; seme of the ohieb 
actually taking up feeir residence within the oapital 
Sudiistiie suhstonog of Mr Brown’s ststenients re- 
•peoting New Zealand, as derived from J^ iwraonal 
ejgperienoeB, from the oommenoeqe^t of tto ooloay in 
1840, till the hoghmiug of the present year, at which 
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time he sailed for England., Since then, aeonnnti hare 
nnived of Uie destmofeion of the township of Kmorarikn 
by the natives, the loss of mainr Hyes, and damage to 
tlie amount of supty or seyenty tbonsand pounds. This 
calamity also our author jdaoes to the account of the 
Jtiobsdh-Shortland infatoatioD, considering it as the off- 
spring of that discontent wld<^ was first engendered by 
the land questions and commercial restrictions. He 
seems to entertain no ibar for ftitnte aggressions, if the 
authorities obserye a mild but firm procedure ; for the 
character of the natiyes is altoget&r opposed to the 
supposition of large tsombinataons against the whites, 
with a yiew to their eapuleion from the country. On 
the contrary, they rather court thd settler's presence, 
and are ever ready to trade with him, knowing well 
that their own comforts are bound up with those of the 
cslsMists. * It is now'sufflclently obvious, however, that 
a large body sf troops are indispensably necessary Vor 
the wbnbe of the Settlers, and to preserve prder ; and 
If tlie power of the troops shall be confined exclusively 
to these objects, there can be little doubt of this being 
easily attained. But if, on the contrary, that power 
shall be ^ployed to uphold iqjustii^ or to coerce the 
natives*^ dt their rights, there will bo no peace or 
personal security, and die natives will combine together, 
and if unable to expel their oppressors, they will at least 
effectually prevent the colonisation of the country. In 
particular, this result will inevitably happen if any in- 
terference with, or restrictions upon, the free sale of 
their lands be again attempted, whether in the form of an 
open prohibition or hindrance of sale, or by the equally 
unjust but more deceitful scheme of taxing their lands. 
AbaduU fnt trade in land hae now become indispenetxble 
to preaerve peace with the nativee ; and New Zealand upon 
other terme is not worth having* 

Supposing sucli a course were followed as is here 
shadowed out, Mr Brown entertains no doubts of the 
co-operation and amalgamation of tlie aborigines — an 
amalgamation which, in his estimation, would be greatly 
facilitated by the adoption of such measures as the 
following:—!. An efficient protector's establishment, 
including sub-protectcrs, at every important station; 
for though there is at present an establishment under 
tliis name, its sole use, previous to Captain Fitzroy’s 
arrival, was ' to make land purchases fbr the smallest 
sums for government, varying, it is believed, from 
threepence to sixpence per acre, and to mgole the natives 
into a belief of our good intentions towards them, with- 
out making any effort towards their real improvement’ 
2. The establishment of a gazette, to bo published both 
in English and Maori, for the purpm of affording xn- 
formarion to the natives of the intentions of government, 
and also to elicit from than Information respecting 
land, their titles, disputes, and other matten of public 
interMt 3. The nudging of roads by native labour, 
under the inspection of government 4. Stimulating 
the aborigines, by means ol public awards, to industrial 
pursuits, such as agriculture alter the European ifiode, 
st^-reuing, flax-growing, and the like. 5. The en- 
couragement, by simifer means, of the odoptton of our 
dress, houses, style of living, Ac. 6. The establishment 
of.schools, and the adoption in these, as well as in 
churches, of the English language exdusively. 7. Ko 
favour by government to any pi^nilar reli^ous sect, 
but equal protection to alL ^ These and other stops Mr 
Br^n beheves would essentially contribute to the hu- 
provement of the natives, and woi|ld assist in ama^- 
mating them mote speedily with the settlers. Tlungh 
not atta^ng the same vuue to sOmejgf these sugges- 
tions whidi the author apparently does, we may yet 
believe that their adoption copld not ftdl to affimt mate- 
rially the ebaraoter and oonduct cif the susceptiblB New 
Zealander. 

Looking upon New Zealand, thetofore, as one of our 
ookmies, ahnost everything hag yet to be done by the 
British government The narives require to be dealt 
withJbdaiSlty and firmly— honestty aa leguda the dfa^ 
posal of their lands, and firmly aa coiMiems the flfifli- 


ment of their bargains. To * protect* them, aa was done 
between 1840 and 1644, would be to retain them aa 
savages ; to befriend them in deed, is to instruct them in 
the arts and accomplishments of civilised life. Respect- 
ing the immigrant^ immunity firom farther aggressions 
must be afforded them: numerous land-disputes have 
to be decided, and compensation , mode for losses already 
sustained, ^enr do not wish large' grants of mon^y 
from the Home Treasury t all that ihuy demand is, * tlie 
aararance that the fends raisgd within the colony he 
expended judiedonriy and economically, ibr the purposes 
of the colony.’ Such a course, coupl^ with free trade 
in all its purity, would, according to Mr Brown, render 
New Zealand one of the most eligible flrids for British 
emigration, inasmuch os the country is neither exdu- 
sively agricultural, pastoral, nor commercial but pre- 
serves a desirable rdation to each of these resources; 
thus allowing of that variety of interests Urhioh is the 
foundation of all permanent prosperity 

THE PRISON OP *6pOBTO. 

The Portuguese seem to bb at present in much the 
same state of advancement, as respects prison disdp- 
line, that we were about a century A coarse 
principle of vengeance is that which rdes in fee manage- 
ment of criminals ; and whether fee unhappy sufferers 
survive the pains of incarceration, or die under them, 
would appear to be a matter of indifference. 

While on a visit to Oporto in 1844, 1 bad an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the manner in which prisoners are 
treated in the common jail of feat dty. Not being in 
the habit of visiting sudi places, I should not now have 
entered this one, but for a circumstance which attracted 
,my attention. In doily passing fee prison, a large 
building of handsome architecture, I could not hdp 
noticing very curious appearance. Prom tlio tm- 
glazed windows there were projected numerous lung . 
poles, to each of which was attached a string and bag, < 
the whole being kept in pretty constant motion, accom- 
panied with screams and wailing lamentations from the 
inmates. On looking up, wretched faces, sallow, and 
matted with long beards, were seen crowding against . 
the gratings, and the urgent appeals mode by them to ! 
the passengers for food or money were among fee most ‘ 
dismal sounds which hod ever feUen upon my ear. [ 

Interested as well as shocked, I resolved to visit | 
this abode of nhsery. On consulting with some friends ; 
as to fee best manner of gaining adfliissiqu, all eii- i 
deavoured to dissuade mo firom fee attempt, assur- ; 
log me that no one ever entered the jfiace willingly, . 
as the scenes I should there witness W'ere dreadfel, ; 
and fee danger from infectious diseases great. A 
feeling, however, of something higher than curiosity 
induced me to persevere, and I sneoBeded in procuring 
an order from one of the magistrates. This was at- ' 
tended wife some difficulty, aa, at the period of my visit, 
one of those insurrections or revolutionB wife which 
the peninsula is almost anDually visited, had Just broken 
out, ill consequence of which fee town was under mar- 
tial law, and many airests were taking: place. On pro- 
ceeding t6 the prison, at each comer of which is placed 
a sentry, who chaUenges aU who pais altar stthsOt, I was 
admitted into a large hall, in which there was a strong 
•guard of soldiers, and thence ascended a long flight 
of steps, at the top of which is on iron gate. 

On shOiving the order tiie gotarwos olmtad, and I was 
requested to inscribe my name in a bdbk, after which 
the jailer desired me to fhUow him, infeirmlog me It 
was the prisonqrs’ dinnet hour. I accmtiitigty accom- 
panied him and four assistants, anA after passing through 
a long vaulted passage, came to a hall abenft forty feet 
square, in fee centre of which wu on immense 
tin cose cohtaipxng the soap, «tkd dose, to a 
of loaves fer fee prisoners. 1 tasted the which 
was msde of beans and .dthdr vbg^bfes, and « large 
proportiem of oA which 1 did not find nDpalatiffile. lu 
a little I fioUcsm my gnidn tixfough another pas- 
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sage, and my attention was directed to a trapi;dioorv on 
whi^ the jailer gaye three loud knodka wim a heayy. 
stidc; and, bdng almost initmitiy reapohded to irma 
below, the bolts were withdrawn, the. door lilted up, 
and immediately first one and then another of tlie moat 
miseraUe-ldoking cneatiltes ilaned fiirtii, .eadi holding 
^a ration can. Both .WM titf mettf yety thin, of sallow 
unhealthy compieiioti, long hair- orer their fkoes, and 
most repnlsiye mOlanoh^.emessiona Casting ^dr 
eyes upward okt inotttitlhg..inmi below, they walked 
quickly to the aoupTean, nm out their ration Hn, and 
receive from another under-jailer a ^eoe of bread, and 
without a syllable haying been utter^ returned to the 
trap-door and descended. Ihe door was dosed oyer them, 
the iron bars padlocked, and there thqy were to remain 
until rations were again distributed. 1 thought 1 had 
never seen suoh wietdied-looking fellow-creatures ; but 
I confess my sympathy in their frte was not increased, 
on being told that these Wo men were the executioners 
of the prison: haying been condemned to death for 
murder, they had awsiled themselyes of the option 
offered, either to su&r themselyes, wr to put others to 
death. One of them had been confined for thirteen, and 
the otto fixr seyen years, during which time they had 
Uyed in the same apartment. 

We then proceeded to a trap-door in another passage, 
and, being desirous of seeing the room in which the 
prisoners were kept, I accompanied one of the jailers. 
After descending a long narrow winding staircase, 
nearly blocked up by prisoners anxiqus to get up for 
their rations, I round myself in a iSrge high-yaulted 
apartment with windows without glass, and up the bars 
of which the jailers mounted, sounding each with a 
short piece of bron, to discover if any of them had been 
lUed. There were eighty-one prisoners in tlie room, 
several of whom were desmters, young feUows in military 
costume; otiiers were murderers and robbers. Some 
were still untried ; others had long been sentendbd to the 
galleys or death; all were huddled together, whether 
their crimes were great smalL 
1 could not help feeling 1 had got into strange com- 
pany ; but alihough a very melancholy, it was a very 
I interesting scene, to be in the midst of so many human 
beings whose l^turei betrayed the violent passions 
I that had caused the perpetration of the 'bloody deeds 
wliich had brought them there. Among them were 
8«)nie handsome men, and the variety of dress had a 
singular and picturesque eflfiict. Many ef them were 
well clothed, others were in straw doaks or sheepskins, 

! and others hod nothing but a shawl wherewith to cover 
themselyes. Some bad provided themselves with mat- 
! tresses; but most of them had the bare floor for their 
couch. A very few were working as carpenters and 
weavers. All wen very polite ; and, on the wholo, 1 
; found their quarters greatly supwior to what Ihad been 
. le(l to imagine. Owug to thm being no glass in the 
windows, it must be extremely cold during the winter ; 
.but then Is, conijeqiieDtly, a current of fresh air, which 
! counteracts the dne atmosphere and pestUeolial dis- 
I eases which ^vonld othserwise inevitably arise. 

1- was greati(y., 4 triick by the proof which even these 
; lawless men eniibit of the necessity for a distinction of 
; nmk and power ; frr invarialuy elect from among 
' mmsdVes a judge or dUefa whom all must imididtly 
i oto, and the one whofik had aelected while I was 
I there was a v^ ta]l\gentlemaiilike man, who had com- 
mitted soyae hal&dom muiden. Onreedvingpennia- 
non, the wUole^ Mvided' with ration cans, mounted the 
steps, ran^ tSgmsdvei hi the hall, and one to'dne 
tnart^ad ust^ the. man dealing out the soup and the 
; °>^eedagMiaiittiuedhit)^desoendeA 

^ ^me had vocantdgto.to make, and. one man became 
violently eimted, aud geaticullated with an deganoe'and 
I .^^Ky which would down rounds of ap- 

; P^uaehad.liib^oftNiedisgle. 

I eno1to .iooin,iri^1h|^ 
and lutp another wi||k dam ttUmto of WOUM,' 
, <^anyaf vbQialMA ^iQi&^ 


the . rations were serve^^ OUt in the MUpse wav as to the 
men^ Ve then proceeded i» another itaiyaae, and 
entered varioua rooms oceopted by those who oonld 
aflhrd to pay fijr auperlor aocommodatiqn, mOny of them 
being gentlemen and tradesmen, wbo h«l been amsted 
in oonsequenoe of the existing insurrection. 1 had 
lesson to belteve that tonie of the prisoners #ei6 kept 
concealed from visitors, and on asmul door being opened 
by the Jailer, I entered (thonghf at first hdd back by 
one of the assistants^ a oeU so dark, that at first I could 
see nothing; bnt shortly observed an olgect coveiud 
with a whim doth moving in one^comer. This was no 
doubtia political prisoner ; a^ without a syllable being 
uttered, bis rations were len with him, and the dpor 
closed. While waiting in the hall, % man, apparently 
a fisimer, was brought in upon suspicion of being coit- 
nected with the rebels, and underwent a most miqptfr 
examination, in order to discover if he was the bearer 
of any treasonable papers ; and so seardmag was this 
scrutiny, thlt his shoes were actually taken off, and the 
soles ripped open. Nothing suspidous was found ; yet 
the jailer ordered one of the trap-doors to be raised and 
dbsed over tliis unfortunate man, who, unless he had 
some friend with influence or with monej^ l(|jhe the 
olficers or judges, would probably remain in pnson for 
I years; but even if condoned to death, he may have 
the execution deferred as long as money is * judiciously* 
applied. 

Within the last two or three years, the town and 
country police has been rendered so effldent^ that mur- 
ders or robberies are comparativdy rare in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the prison is not nearly so full as for- 
merjy, when not unfrequentiy, owing to ita crowded 
state, the wretched creatures became so excited and 
violent, tliat it was thought necessary to order the ten- 
mes to fire through tile windows indi^iminately among 
them. 

During the time of Don Miguel’s usurpation, a time 
still spoken of with horror ^7 the inhabitants of Oporto, 
the prison was crammed so fiill that it was represented 
to the governor of the town (the notorious Jelles Jour- 
dao) that there was not space for more. *ls if full to 
tile ceiling?’ he demanded. *No.’ * Then,* added he, 

* don’t tell me that it is full.’ At that dreadful period 
there was scarcely a respectable family in the town who 
had not relatives in this prison, and many of them were * 
I beheaded in the adjoining square. When Don Pedro 
entered. Oportt), tlie doors of the jail were broken open, 
and all were liberated, with the exception of the jailer, 
whose skull was fractured by the mob as he tried to 
escape. 

Since the period of my visit to this horrible place of 
confinement, the Portuguese legislature has had under 
consideratiee the atate of the national prisons, and the 
establishment of penitentiaries ; but I have not heard 
that any improvement has yet resulted from their dell- 
berations. 


^UBNIBUIlfG A HOUSK. 

' An tlfin^are'aooording to the ideas and feelings with 
which thware oonnooted ; and if, as old George Herbert 
■ays, diutuig a room is an act of religious |raioe when it Is 
done from a sense of religious duty, ft uni S hui g a bouse is a 

K ess of high eigoyment when it is the prepairatlon for a 
e of happy love. Tlie dwelling is hung all round with 
brigw anticipations, and orowded with biiasftil thoughts, 


i anticipations, and orowded with biiasftil thoughts, 
i- V' none, periiaps, but piCMnit to alh On this tables 
urns snug fireside, will the oheerftil winter bmknst 




those ground windows will stand open w the ■ummer 
noon, and the fiower-stSuids will be gay asdilmgnmt ; and 
I the shaded pailqur wiU bsytbe ooeik zetasSt of fis wearied 
hushtfid when he conm in to jpMt fto his pfofessioiial 
tfrihk Tlim wfii stand the tolm, dfmtinedi^ 
refine his higher tastes; and there the mosio with wMoh 
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the wife will indulge him. Hero will they fixst feel whet it | 
is to have iouu qf tieir oum, where they will fint eqjoy.! 
the privacy of it, the eaonrity, the freedom, the ooniequenoe 
; in the ms of othm, the aaotedaeiii in their own. Here 
they will fint ezeroiBe the graces of hospitality, tad the 
reepoiuibility of OontroL Here will they feel that they 
liave attained the great resting-place, of their life— the 
resting-plaoe of their individual lot, but only the starting- 
point of their activity. JSnch is the wofk m ftimishing a 
house once in a lifetime. It may he a weloome task to the 
fine lady decking her drawing-room anew, to gratify her 
ambition, or divert her enetct ; it may be a satisfactory 
labour to the elderly eouple, settling themselves afresh, 
when their children are di^ersed abroad, and it becomes 
necessary to discard the femituro that the boys have bat- 
tered and spoiled ; |t may be a refined amusement to the 
seMsh man of taste, wishing to prolong or recall the scenes 
of^weigd travel ; but to nogp is it the oonsoious delight 
tuRTb is to young lovers and their sympathising friends, 
whether the sftno be tho two rooms of tho hop^l young 
artisan, about to bring his bride home frrom sesvicc, or the 
palace of a nobleman, enriched with intolleotiial luxuries 
for the lady of his adoration, or the quiet abode of an un- 
ambitious professional man, whose aim is priwMsy and com? 
fort.— 6 ^ Afiu Mariineau, ‘ ' 

" THE PAMPEROS. 

Amongst tho most remorkablo phenomena connected 
with the Pampas of South America, ore those hurricane- 
liko storms known by the name of pamperos, TI1C7 occur 
in summer after a continuance of northern wind and of 
sultry weather. Before the setting in of tlie storm, clouds 
gather in the south-west, which soon assume a singnlarly 
hard and rolled or tufted appearance, like great bales of 
black cotton, and are oontimially altering tlicir forms. 
They are followed by gusts of hot wind, blowing at inters 
vals of about a minute. Then suddenly tlie storm, which 
apparently proceeds from the snow-cfuipcd summits of the,' 
iMidoL rushes down with on indescribable violence, sweeps 
over tne Pampas, and, ere it rcaohos tho town of Buenos 
Ayres, often becomes a hurricane. The pampero is iris- 


Miu Mariineau, 


Ayres, often 


ampero is fro- 


that people are unable to find their way. Instances luivo 
ooounea at Buenoa Ayres of persons bathing in tlie river j 
being drowned ere they could find their way to tlio shore. 1 
Tlicse clouds axe often attended by a heavy fall of rain. 


doing mat damage, and frequently attended with loss of 
life. Ike shipping in the I^a Plata river always suffers | 
greatly from a pampero, and the loss of property is consi- 1 
derabfe. ''fepe force of those storms must be immense, as 
Vt is able to imnove heavy bodies to a great distance. Gap- 
tain FLtnoy mentions that a small boat, before the setting 
in of the storm, had been hauled ashore Just'above water- 
mari^ and fastened by a stroim rope to a laigfS stone ; but 
after the stonn it was found m from the beach, shattered 
to pieoevbut still fast to the stone, which it had dragged 
BloRg^r-QbiiriNf of Physical aeogrophy, 

THE SLBCTBIG EEL. 

\AiLJao part of the world is the oleotrio eel, or yymnoMs, 
found in snob' numbon as in the numerous rVf crs which 
join the Orinoco in its middle course, and in that river 


they ore ratlier thideer in proportion to their IcngtlL They 
are of a yellowish and livid colour, with a row of yellow 
spots on each aide from head to taiL They are difficult to 
catch, on acoonnt of the great agility with which thov Ude 
themselvep Jn the mud. The Indiaos take them in thMob 
2»ee a herd of homes to m into slmllow 
water..iSjm they know to be freqaentod oy thes^ ecds. 
The Mpi^liieh the horses make with tUftr fb^ brim the 
muddy xetreat, and they Immemately 
attjpit^hK homes, by pressinl themselves beneath tluur 
bmpS^iiiid disohaiging on them tl^ eleotrio ehooka. The 
ftj||med liorses Uudee efforts to get.out ofthe water, bat 
tinhifons prevent them, and thC' eels dSs- 

mMh/h Some of the homes, hehg stunned by these te- 


hansted. In oonseqnenoe ofthe repeated eleotrio disohaiges, 
and are easily taken. The shook which these animals com- 
munioate is so severe, that it is impossible to hold them in 
the hand, or to tread on them. They can give a shodc exactly 
similar to that of an deotiio batti^, stunning fish through 
the medium of water, and, if they arc small, killing them. 
This shook is evidently given by a voluntary act of the fish, 
for it is not always felt mstantaneowdlyMm handling them ; 
and the moment of the effort being made, can be diatiu- 
gnished by the eorrugatlon ofjlie don and the ohanglng of 
the oolo^.— BTM ki!&. 

anPXRBTinON BSSnBCTXNO THE BAT. 

It was a saperstition entertained both in ancient and 
modem times, that the lightning paid, lespeot to the bay 
tree, and ooiunquently its leaves were used as a oliarm 
against the eleotrio stroke. Thua in on old English poem 
we find these lines— 

As thunder nor fleroe lightning hartnos the bay, 

60 no extremitle hath power on fonuk 

In a copy of oomplimenta^ verses (p the memory of Ben 
Jonson, there is this allusion to the supposed protection 
which the bay eonferred on its wearer — 

1 nee that wreathe which doth the wearer arme 
'Gainst the quick strnakee of thunder, is no charms 
To keep off death's piUo dart : for, Jonson, then 
Thou hadst boon numberod still with living men ; 

Time's scythe had feared thy lawrell to invade, 

Nor thee this suljeot of our sorrow made. 

I It is related of Tiberius the Roman emperor, that when- 
ever the sky portended a storm, he pl^ed a elmplet of 
laurel round hu neck. A Dutoh writer of the seventeenth 
century takes upon him to combat tho notion; and in order 
to show its falsity, states that, only a few years previously, 
a laurel tree had been shattered by lightnmg in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. The iron crown of laurels iqton the 
bust of Ariosto in the Benedictine church at Ferrara was 
melted hy lightning, an incident which Childe Harold 

notices and comments on — 

• 

Nor was the ominous dement unjust; 

I For tho true laurel wreath which glory weaves^ 

* Xs of the tiWno bolt of thunder oloavea. 

i > * ■ 

* / ' NATURAL HISTORY. 

.The eonsequdUocB of this pursuit, wheq not even carriod 
to the length of a study, are 'self-evident, and the day hue , 
happily iNissod away in which the votaries of nature were I 
taunted with ridicuio, and as addicted to childish fimeies. 
Tliore is a kind of fieemasonry in the study or pursuit of 
natural history# it operates on our kindly affootions, and 
in many instances opens the eommunlci^on to the most 
pleasing acquaintances, which, frmn oon^niality of dispo- 
sition, ripen into the warmest friendships. Our walks oeasa 
to be solitary ; something there is always to observe, some- 
thing to note down, to verify or cumpsxe.- Tho effect on 
tiie mind, too, is not one of its least advantages : we look 
round on the creation, and ezdatan with StUlingfleet— 

How wondrous is this scene 1 when all is formed 
With number, weight, and mssauxe I all designed 
For some groat end. „ 

We admire with astonishment the PXovidenee which has • 
assigned to each thiim its place, fenning a hannonions 
whmo, through such mnnmerable and insepomble links ; 
and fr^, with deep hnmilify, how richly we are endowed, 
and how great is our debt of gratitude , and pnise to na- 
ture's God. From oasual ohServanoe, in the first instance, 
we axe led on to serions oontomplatU^ ^ higher /coliun 
are awakened, which opento most mflnentially on the 
mind and oondnot I nave ever noticed as a seqnence, 
that kindness of disposition, consideration Ibr others, and 
a greatei^oalmness of mind, become the portion <kf the ad- 
muer and obeerver of the works- of PkOvidenieie: he rises 
from the perusal of the Iwok of natnxe a better man.— 

P. Thompson, ^ / ’ 

' He submits to be seen throngh a miorosoope^ who 
himself to be caught feji fit of paisioiL— Xcniofrr. 


hj the Tndiana At last the ecOs become ex- 
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THE WEALTH OP PATIENCE. | 

* How poor ore they that have not patience ! * This is 
one of those sayings (iven by Shidispeare to lago, which | 
shows that the poet thought bettera the character than | 
many of his leadera How vast are the intellectual re- ] 
sources, how great is the intdlcctual strength, which I 
the dramatist attributes to this jealous and revengeful, 
but originally * honest* man ! It is a vulgar stage error 
to suppose that lago's honesty was merely assumed. .He 
hod won his reputation fairly; Othello had had full ex- 
perience of him; -and it was this which justified that 
extreme confidence which the noble and unsuspecting 
Moor so fatally Manifested. Here,- however, lay the 
misfortune : Iago*s honesty was of a worldly nature, and 
expected reward. Cassio had stepped in between the 
lieutenancy and his hopes; and his expectations being dis- ' 
appointed, the motives of his conduct sullbred mutation. 
Nevertheless, logo could not port with all that was me- 
ritorious in him : much, indeed, survived. The * learned 
spirit’ which ho brought to bear on ’all qualities of 
human dealings’ yet was paramount, and ever and anon 
would break forth in such aphorisms as tliat which we 
have quoted. . Some of them were strongly condemna- ! 
tory of his own new plans of proceeding; yet (perverse 
infatuation!) while he remained true to them in the 
letter, he contrived to evade their legitimate application 
by force ttf . that * divinity of hell’ which* for the nonce, 
he had iiiventA, whereby truth itself might be per- 
verted to evil uses. This very maxim have quoted 
condenpied hiuL The identical poverty which he spoke 
of was apeobi^y that under which he waa Bafrer<^ 
ing— the want of patience. He could not tarry for his 
guerdon, but would snatch at once at the crown. An- 
other competitor had gained it, and, instead of awaiting 
patiently a’ aedond chpiipe, hb chafed at delay. To 
hasten on the day of reempense, he sacrificed the la- 
bours df a life of stfvioe^ its wdl-eamed reputation, and 
the futnre flints of its continuance. Had * the anoient’ 
not been naturally jealona, perhaps he had not been so 
easily soured; but only serves to suggest that im- 
patience has a cause mpze bitter than that the 
poison-flower has a rootj In which was concentrated the 
gall os an demeutavy particle^ ultimately developed in 
pernidima firpettfieatiom^ * ^ 

>Vhy «wwe*!ii:q^l|Ment? then, fe an imfknrtant 
Inquiry. .Impatiendsfebut a tnpeiiyid gymptom of a 
more dee^y-a^ted ipseoaei it indicAes a rebellioua 
nature. lago detoan^ , 

The impatSeni man should heal atoipm 

He iusista on a mixabfe; >uiS a nedfit inteiferenoa la Ms 
personal case'; andthtold^tt'hwfiau^^ thaliu ou'fils' 
account; tte laws of if 


Providence will not so work Tor him, he forthwith tAw- 
takes to usurp its office, and ao work fS himadf ; set- ^ 
ting aside ^ihe order of cirenmstanoe and duty, that he 
may constitute and begin a series of events that shall 
conduce speedily to his own private behoof. He never 
stays to question whether the good he proposes to him- 
self be one probably in the estimation of^upremo 
Wisdom. He has been disappointed in his lieutenancy ; 
tliat is enough. To repair this loss, * both the worlds 
he would give to negligence,* that he may have the sa- 
tisfaction of trying, once for all, a desperate ‘throw with 
fortune, even though he perish in the attempt Better 
not to te at all, than to deserve, and not to possess, even 
for an instant Have not however, others suffered like 
delay? Let them, if they will, he contmted feols; he 
will; at any rate, show more spirit and estimate himsdf 
at liis true worth. # 

* By the faith of man, 

I know my price; X am worth no worse a plaoe;* 
and will not cease contriving until I got it; and let 
them who wopld oppose me look to the issues 1 
lago, OB wc liave said, could read this lesson to Ro- 
derigo, but failed to apply it to himself. Such judicial 
bliudness lias only too firequent iUnstration. Would 
that each man might make the other a mirror to him- 
self; or 

* That some Power the gift would gle us. 

To seo oursolvee as others see us I* 

To return. Among the diief arguments to patienoe, 
we reckon this one— that each man bom into^ hat vir- 
tually sworn aUegiance unto, nature and gCMsieiy. There 
may be much 'in both toedisplease and irk on ardent 
and sanguine temperament ; but in this we should re- 
cognise the destiny of the race, or of a people, rather 
.than of an individual The laws and principles which 
regulate both are, in tlien^ves, unalterable — they are 
^e primary land-marks which no created intelligence 
or power can remove. Wa cannot, therefore, too soon 
declare o&r aubmission to these inevitable limitations, 
and learn therewith to be content. Ckmteot 1— IheuBin ^ 
ties all true wealth. ■ ' 

« Px« aari pontant, Is rich, and rich sooiuri r 

, Biit;lflhas,lliielosB,t8aspooraswlBtsr, 
f To him that evdrfcon ho shall ba poor/ 

tibo, to him who rebda agoixwl^ the. barriers, as it , 
werel pf bis beioM* wisliing for more libeily tlMU bdoi^is, 
to tbeihuman condition, this entire JWor)d cif ttineiti^' 
is, as It was to Hamlet, prison;* * tbfe gw^tapie, 
the ea^ a sterile promontory;’ thb' 
caaofyt the |dr; tbte hnve o’^haugina ^^aiWii this 
majestUsal fleettod ifith g61deift4ili^ jsit others thing.^ . 
thann^^Ptot^eirimngyeiatto 1^. 

is the ipcculatott oU which wn wnt uentiiire too redninl; 
fncharscterTtttlM 'papaiiw srind tofhtot d 
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tribe of Hamleti ia^ on the inOteaie. Tbe general dif- 
liiuto of Uteratare bn made eren* the browd theoietl- 
eal{ and the tfalnlddg. mind nw'te defeedted :(b^ In 
the bweet titoo^ of ioele^. WeU aeeofdSjdgly ia it 
to goaird right early againet the diieaada to trhich 
they are liaUe-Hnidh aa irete maidftited in tbe mental 
, coMitcttion of a Kycoti and a Bonaaean, ao that much 
of the miae^ thf^ eodbred may be avdded by othera.' 
It is a miatUM to anpobse that any rank or station is 
free from it : baid'iro» even iriU not take it out of a 
man ; often, indee^ it embitters the melancholy im- 
presaion. There are lirerters in humble aa well aa in 
high life ; ieuliinentBliata, id fhct, in all claaaea, just oa 
there are Bulddes among the rich and poor; and to 
both, rile world ia dither a priaon or a kingdom, acoord- 
Ing to the seni^ or elevii|;ioh of the mind that con- 
tniflatSS the ctearion, of which it ia a part 
Such an idlUiat as we have deacribed ia indeed an 
irretrievable pauper: hia caae ia hopeless, since there 
are no possible means of appeasing hia diacontent 
Moreover, while hia mind ia perhaps dictating to the 
Author of the universe how it might have been better 
taode, 1^ is neglecting hia own sublunary duties, and 
BiifibiinTima in his daily affiiira 

* Not to know at large of things remoto 
From nse, ohsoure ai^ snlitle, but to know 
!that whicih before mrlies la daily life, 

3h the prime wlidokn.' 

In rendering in our allegiance, however,* to the primary 
laws and j^nci^ea which regulate, and perhaps con- 
stitute, nature and society, wc must not be understood 
to mean riiat the truly patient man will be idly submis- 
sive to corrupt customs and had governments. To re- 
form iheae, indeed, may require all the patience that 
any man can posaess, and circuinsrincea of time and 
place may compd him to undertake the task as the 
continuous duty of hia life. No otlier single virtue is 
so efflictive an uistrument of reform as that of patience. 
Sudden outbreaks, gtrikes, afid insurrections, only too 
often retard the improvements which they would iii- 
jodidouily advocate. Physical force is a bad argument ; 
» .Itoobks a man down, but leaves social evils erect ; nay, 
fr^oehriy aggra^tes tbe mischief. Moral power, on 
thb oriier band, works gi^ually, and gains an impetus 
ftom persecution itadf ; it has all the right on its side, 
and msely aurrmiders ail the wrong to the enemy ; con- 
ditions riiese which tiy the patience for a while, but 
insure a toiumph in the end. Not only arc the paths 
of wisdom those of peace, but the paths of peace are 
tboae of wisdom. Only in this way, fur instance, will 
the amdiorationa of labour in this country, so happily 
begun, proceed : it is not by violence, but by the gentle 
law of progress, that the labourer will win an inde- 
pendebt station. link by link, the chain df destiny is 
F^vkif which will necessitate the results of freedom, 
idimj^isriebtie Interfrre not with the mystorious process. 
M m greatest works of nature and art are concer ved 
aaft'engendeiud In alleboe and in secret ; and even thus 
the criMi of mie^ are prepared in the womb of time, 
during long intervale of apparent rest, by tlmt Divine 
Unadem wo|& diapoaei cu events both to individuals 
gw to natloni. But let ue we repeat, by these re- 

markli, be euppoped to intend a tame and blind acquies- 
, oeneeinoppmUon and hduiyi nev we mean rather to 
Criiotr ^ en^eriority of moral ovet fbyrical force in 

I peoomvthexems^f-^l^MBw 
end, ihe. latter aa unwis^ indicaring the contjfoy. 
*X[iat&* Agfa Dante, *mars all digni^ or act;’rand 
nmre, though hef method, aa BmencMi tdto us, be one 
of ‘eoBtfgy/ ilk twperly epeaking. never in a hurry. 
ThuBdaoit rinm he whh-secual let riie 

‘ ingai be gradually/introda^ that the 
wrAng miur be dbne to egSsring inMreets, 
the greateit pMUe fhoefit ademe to tiie 
^ " wboi^hthl^ creiUieghisgnl^'riDie 
i to obchpy mhay cyelia of tUbh in 
oTbiawotkiBorlalhi ^ 
to 



more mixaontoga titan auc^en inteeventionk though tbe 
constancy of the wonder abates orir sense of It, ezcein; 
when we pause, to reflect, and then ere are thrown into 
amaaement by riie detection of a law which previously 
we hod neglected to.atgdy.' - - 

tf, however, pattoOoe shoold^hB oiscrimiiiated from 
mere passive obkdienosl, so; likeme,4t ia not to be con- 
founded with poiitive etetdam. TiiB seems to have 
been tbe.great error of the anctonts, ^o, fat the sub- 
lime doj^ne of suflhring, haltily substituted that of 
inseDBibUity. Suppose that the desirable stoical state 
were acquit or inherited, it wants virtue to.commend 
it ; for, if rendered unsusceptible of pain, we can deserve 
no credit for not resisting the attenmted infliction. There 
are natural diflhrenoes l^tween individuals which help to 
illustrate this truth. One man to more iiiitable than 
another both in mind and body, by reooon of his native 
temperament ; the event, whida is no exercise of patience 
to another, is a great one to him. Patience, then, is 
in proportion to sensibility, and to mensurable by the 
degree of pain enduqRd. It springs, top, fromJiuniility, 
and not from pride, as with uie stoics. Neither ia it a 
careless indolence, nor a mechanical hravery, nor a con- 
stitutioniil fortitude, nor a daring stoutness of spirit, 
nor a form of fatalism— too frequently ranked among 
the more humble and obscure virtues: rigli^ con- 
sidered, it is nothing less than a divine habit of mind, 
accompanying every circumstance of life, and essential 
both to duty and to happiness. The man who possesses 
his soul in patience, is either placed beyond vexatious 
interruption, or surrounded with defe^oes which mediate 
between him and eVil accident. 


ADVENTURE OP AN ENGLISH CARLIST. 

DtJHiNG the summer of 183-, Don Carlos took up his 
quarters if. on old ruined Carlist castle in the volley of 
thq Bastan, in Navarre. The king occupied a room 
which had escaped the general wreck, while his minis- 
ters, generals, and agents, lodged as they belt might 
The soldibry, such as they were at that time, were 
scattered over tbe countiy, sleeping under hedges, in 
groves, or, in some few instances, ocoupying the huts 
and farm-houses of the Navarrese. I slept in the 
remnant of a stone kitchen, near the ruinM gate of 
the castle. A pile of straw, with my doak, formed my 
bed, with my saddle-bags for a pi&w, and there was 
I disposed, ruminating over the cveqts of the day, 
and endeavouring to snatch a portion of rest, which 1 
much* required.' My position ip Don Garlos*! establish- 
ment will explain itself in the course of my narrative 
1 need only here mention that I had been, at the date I 
now write, about three years in hia service, and a great 
portion of the time in constant and oonfldenttol commu- 
nication with the claimant to the throne at Spain, 
Charles V. 

I lay on my bed, I have skid, and had gradually 
droppra off into a happy state of, oblivion, wben,{ beam 
the heavy tramp of a spurr^ and booted foot i^roach- 
ing along the stoiie passage that tod to the kitchen. 
The sound of footsti^ riofeing in the deserted halls 
of the oBstie, woke me at onee .4b nonsdousness ; my 
slumbers being soon frirther dissipated by rile aound cu 
a rough voice oalling for Don G-— Sj^jB^ngon my 
feet, and dutebing sword snd pistc^ t answered the 
call, and pent moment one of tmiluiw odopoilng the 
regal body-guard Atood before ; 
signor^* said tiie uddtoi^ unoovetf ' ^ 
your presence imMflately/ t 
to obey, thoiiB^*dlMi0aaed et 
of my sleep, and folmwed 
hand a wrdched oil Jltiipk wldah 
Inmine the topg Me wi 

wnicn sncwiHMnsi inem*' \ 

.^rsiB'SSaSi^** 

knodn^i <9^ 
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l^kThe room was of tilB miial bate delctiiftloii, but Taat k 
iti dimeneiond. A bed stood in one comery'Texy Uttlei 
better than that whSoh I beve abore desosibed. At a 
table sat the king, vxiting by the li^t of two oil lamps. 

I advanced, and, according to-cnstom, knelt and kisesd 
his hand. He rose and spbim, witii one hand taiting on 
the table, and tNb otAer hanskg his side. ‘Don 
G— r— , when will you bo ready to proceed to Parisi* 
*At once, sire,* I replied -The king smUed, aind said, 

* Many thanks ; to-mortnw momiiig be timf enough. 
Be ready then. There are your instructiona. You will 
have an escort to the frontier. Once ther^ you will act 
on your Owp responsibiUty. Somehow or other you must 
reach Paris without exciting suspicion : thence you will 
proceed to the Hague, and return to Spain with des- 
patches. I know your ability in these matters : I trust 
all the detaill to yon.* After a few more verbal instruc- 
tions, Don Carlos gave roe his hand to kisi, smiled most 
gracionsly, promised never to forget my zeal in his ser- 
vice, and dismissed me to his minister’s room, where the 
despatches lay. I receivcd'these itnportont papers, and 
once more retired to my old stone kitchen, rest having 
become now still more necessary to me. Tlic task was 
no oasy one. As on agont of Don Carlos, the Prencli 
^vemment would certainly stop me, if I should fall 
into their hands. My despatches I was sure to lose in 
the event of discovery, and their contents would be 
instantly made known to the Cliristino party. With 
this conviction, 1 felt the necessity of using every avail- 
able precautioiuto avoid being arrested in France. 

At da^m I was on foot, and equipped for the journey, 
while a party of twenty lancers, in their gallant and 
picturesque costume, awaited my orders. We started 
immediately, and halted only when, having crussed the , 
I’yrcuecs, wo reached the banks of the Bidassuo. While 
yet on Spanish ground, 1 dismounted ftom ray mule, 
and assuming tlm costume of a Basque pcILsaut, dis- 
missed my escort I was now alone, with France before 
me : I was unarmed ; while a purse and my despatches 
M'cre as carefully concealed os possible. Whilq awaiting 
the disappearance of my Spanish lancers, I sat down 
:ind endeavoured to mature my plan of operations. I 
had no passport. Three documents of that nature, made 
out in three several names, were at my lodgings at 
Bayonne. I knew that, were I made a prisoner, my 
passport would be at once taken from me ; whereas, if 
found without that nccessaiy protectioit; 1 should have 
leisure to de^r upon widen of my three characters 1 
should assume. It will be seen at once what a precious 
and anxious life is that of a secret diplomatic agent. 

The bridge near Zngaramnrdi lay about a mile 
below ; but my policy was to swim the Bidassoa. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner was my escort out of sight, than I 
approach^ the watei^i* edge, looked carelessly up and 
<iown thb opposite banks, and seeing no sign of any 
living being, plunged in, and made for a spot fringed 
with thick bushes. A brief space of tixpe brought me 
within, twenty fret of the French shores, when, q^ck as 
tiionght, two gun banels were protruded from amid the 
husiies, and 1 was summoned to surrender: In two 
minutes more I was In the safe keroing of a couple 
of douaniers— armed cnstomhouie offleerB. ‘Ha! ha! 
Corlist,* said one of these whiskered gentlemen ; * we’ve 
cAnght yon, hare we?* I at once threw aside all idea of 
dis^isei and l^yed the i^lishman. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
smd I, qilietly eyrag my two antagonists, ‘take core 
what yon ate aboti^ I am an BngUsh gentleman 
rwbling about Ibr fry amusement; beware how you 
oner me any iosidt.’ ‘ H monsieur is jm Englishman, 
b^haa .of course a. passport?’ ‘ UnibAmatejy I hate 
im it at Bsyoime/ Tfrsbfoonrse led them to suppose 
™at'my reddenoe was at Bayoohe, the very ohiect fer 
wluch 1 had fo d lte gs thfrfr’^weU^ slr,^ said they, ‘Bng- 
lishkw or'ko^ we ftod ymL^ofrMfrs the Bldaasoa in a 
Buapusiona manner. You have ao Masport, and it ia our 
impemt^duly^tifrdy!^ lihade 

no opposition to ttos om^mandi aWny, lhay started 

Wltn mn. wnllrinir aimi 'An bMa AtAtw amaMam 


y, themgh improjpitious, was, 
ited. 

..ibundthemafrenotathome, 

and I was unoeremonlou^ walked inw the public room 
of on anbergb, the solitary window of Which overlooked 
a paved ya^ with very high walls, composed of loose 
stones. I seated myself at a table,' and at onbe^ on the 
plea of my walk and the consequent hunger; ordered 
dinner, inviting the donanicri to join me. The invi- 
tation was immediately accepted ; and from that instant 
tlie worthy satellites of the opstomhoose treated me 
with the utmost deferencjp. After dinner, I ordered 
brandy and cigars; but feigning not to smoke myself, 
demanded ^permission, while they, were inhaling the 
weed, to wiuk up and down the yard. To this my now 
merry guardians made not hhe uightest objectioj^ 
into the yard I went. To escape impossible; 
besides, the very fact of my doing so would have been 
betraying \ny secret My object in entering the yard 
was far otherwise. After talking some time through 
the window with the donaniers, and when 1 saw clearly 
that the wine and brandy had somewhat contused their 
intellects, I seized a favourable opportunity, removed a 
stone from the wall, thrust my despatches therein, and 
returned the stone to its place. My heart was now os 
light as a feather — ^my despatches were safe. 

Shortly after dinner I was taken before the maire, and 
questioned. With him I assumed a higher tone than 
with the donaniers ; said I was an Englishman, oa he 
could well see ; complained bitterly of having b^n ar- 
rested while pursuing my pleasure ; and demanded im- 
peratively to be taken to Bayonne, where my passport 
was, and where friend the maire would satisfy them 
as to my innocence. The words, * m;/ friend, the maire 
of Bayonne,* stertld^ the worthy magistrate, who became 
excessively polite ; and in a few minutes more I was on 
my road to that town. The maire of Bayonne was my 
friend, but under circunistanoes which I cannot here 
explain. I little knew, however, that the government 
suspected him of being a Corlist. . 

On arriving at my destination, I went with the doua- 
nier to the street in which my lod^gs were situated- 
induced him to wait outside~^nd in a very few minutes 
again stood before him in the costume of an English 
gentleman, and with my passport in my pocket The 
maire was at home— immediately satisfied the donanier 
—vised my passiiort for Paris ; and I was at once placed, 
without any difficulty, in the very best position possible, 
not being supposed to have come from Spain at alL 
Under this comfortable impreSBion I returned with the 
donanier, secretly obtained my despatchea, and booked 
myself in the diligence fir FaHs direct But the little 
mfuie had Im suspicions still, and next day the telegraph 
was at work ; and long before I reached Fai^ the fret 
of my being on mv road there was known, and a plan of 
operations decided on. The little maire tol# too cunning 
for file. ^ ^ 

, UuconsdouB of fhis circumstance, 1 kfk tiie atU- 
gence at^o messageries of Lafite and Gaillard, wffr 
my litUe valise undw my arm, and immediately re^lfid »| 
to a bed-room, there to wash off the dust and otfrer 
marks incident to a long journey, preparatory, to dining/ 

I had been in the room five minutes, and hra, liiekily. 
not opened my vaUse, when 1 heard a pohtb knock 
the door. PMfrtly unpriqiared, 1 open^ the door, w 
oWvgbnoe told me the intruder waan comndssaiy of 
PQ% "4^ I knew my frtc hung on a wfrrd-^ look andi 
yoiiig diploma^t as 1 was, I aisled Vrith a prelim w 
mind which slnue has many times ostdhiahea hfr ‘llr 

— 7 * soli he, politely nmntioning my nam& * iKrlL...*. 
is up stain at No. ifid I, withimt fifrAjinA at Ihe 
same time stnlUog molt benignly, * Ok, tofi Aoiiaand 
pardons, moosim, Ifor the mistake: twl tolmbet did 
you say, sir ?^ Inpealed the number; the comiffiaaary 
of police thaifred m te-enteted Ad rtwii g Di and began 
quietly to aafiei^ % stairs. Befrpe he had readied the 
snmmit'pf the Biffttk I wsii in.the sbreet with my vaUse 

Jm MW VSTWl, MmT. M AmVIaA a. U.... 
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i^liiia^tiiEen a/acfyrw<iri> wotddjum 
W]ilj^«|iaoe;al om 1 iherefm Ito^^ 
foolt, plttVigA Into^ilM. XMclied bm Ibw a^i^bKmr- 
hood OB aodeiileiad ii how 

cioui charAoter, wherA* Imwerar, 1 wai| gaUe we ui^ 
dark. Hero 1 di)iied\; aad «b fioon at mght came on, 
sallied ferthr is tearch.of a niete safe place of conoeal- 
mont 

In a atreet in iiho QitorlAer ’LailB, aome montha he- 
fore, 1 )iad often spent an eraning nvith a very clever, 
bnt veEytKxir yonng Artist We had been great cronies, 
and to mm X determined to apply for shelter for the 
night Witb^Aome difflcnltjr Ifonnd the house, and being 
admitted to' the porter’s lodge, inquired for Monsieur 
Jnles Tictor. [On the fourth floor.] 

Aald the locoilio Cerberus, and up the stair 1 at once 
'* After a Journey up a narrow and dark flight of 
stairs, 1 reacdiBl the desired door, and knocked : ‘«En- 
trez/ said a soft female voice. I started, but still obeyed 
the summons, and found myself in the presence of a veiy 
mtt^ and nea^y-dressed 3 roung Frenchwoman. * This 
is Monsieur Victor's apartment, I believe?' said I with 
some hesitation. ‘ It is ; he will bo here directly. Will 
moniienr be seated?* said site with a most engaging 
smile. * I seated myself, and Victor instantly came out 
of the adjoining chamber. * Delighted to see you, my 
dear fidlow ; what earthquake has cast yon up ? But ex- 
cuse me; allow me to introduce you to Madame Victor — 

Madame Victor, Monsieur ! ' This announcement 

rather disamn^ my plans ; bnt determined to make a 
trial, I sat down, and at once told my story, concluding 
by casting a sly look at modame, and saying, * Had you 
b^n a bachelor, 1 meant to beg half your bed ?’ * And 
of course now you will stay ?' said madamo kindly; * we 
wiU do the best wo can for you.* , 

This point settled, 1 rose from niy chair, and drawing 
roy passport from my pocket, burned it quietly before 
them. Very much surprised, they inquired the reason, 
which, however, was obvioui^that 1 could no longer 
travel under my own name, and another had become 
absolutely necessary. 1 spent a most pleasant evening 
with this worthy and kind couple ; amused them witli 
my snuttiflurious Adventures; and next morning sallied 
fonh to can on on intimate English friend. Witli him 
I coold not he explicit ; but^ after the ordinaiy topics 
wliich occur to men' meeting after an absence of some 
duration, X said, ‘ I have lost my passport Will you go 
to the English embassy with me, and vouch for my re - 1 
spectahiUty ?’ * Certainly.’ * But will you be quite silent 
urith regard to my real appellation ? My name is Hen^ 1 
Seymour!* He started. * 1 do not ask you to say my 
. name is Henry Seymour, but simply to say you know 
mOi* Though very much shrpriacd, he agi^; and 
away we went to the English embassy. We saw the 
usuM oftieial— the ususl questions were asked— my ftiend 
Youdied for my lespectabilily. I mentioned that I had 
lost my passport A new one was made out at oi>ce ; 
indariW tbe'hsiild particulars, the ofilcial said, * What 
name?* * Homy Seymour.’ ‘Where last flrom?' ‘Cahus.’ 

Tttet itightk after transacting my business rin Paris, 
.and porfmly satisfied witi| the neat manner in which 
1 had tiaM the vi^lance of the polioe, 1 was on my 
road to Bmssela. But the eternal totegiapli was at 
work. Era! was half-#By on my road, the deceit 1 had 
Draetioed was snspeetod, and intoOlgeitee transmitted. 
iHth mdars to watoh me closely. On arriving Bm- 
sds I naeup and in on hour aftermds 

caUedItolt itilm pbUoe-offioe. The commissary toed 
me in A hesitating mopner, quite suffiefient to awaken 
darm, sasd tM me to call next morning. This was 
,90001^ for me ; ' X knew at onoe that I was supected. 
must hate mehtton that Belgium and Hfduuid were 
war— ibe former bting, with Fraoaeii^oppQeed to tile 
CkiM dynasty, end the latter In secret toague -With 
'•IlonOarl^ M^ planofopecatilito wasatouoededded 
qn. .1^ m hotti (tie Gnw jCe&oram)aftcS^h 1 hod 
token Uf sny quarters, and fiaed myself hi a .oafaaxet 
As s0oh^ bight bouic, 1 sent for one ef the fommioo 


htots of the ceawtry^ and >oflbied thtidifmsr a handscune 
ssum to ifot me across tihe itodtifov you will be \ 
taken p^ner^ tir/ said he.' Tha very toing^;! want, 1 
thought to myself. 'T contoiilied mysdf, howeker,^ with 
sayh^ tlmt I wimld risk the daim^ Tempted ^ tlie 
somewhat brflliaut oflhlr^rniade nim, he agtoedi and X 
mounted the oart^ lay dowBLon a.j^of straw. ibrew 
my doak over me^ and in a ray ihort time wts fost ' 
atieep. Having scarcely had a proper’niefof a, rest sfoee 
: I left Spain, my dumber was heavy aiid nnl»oken,'and' 
I only woke when challenged by the Dutch sentinels. 

I at onoe knew that I was within the lines of the Hd- 
landers, and demanded to be taken before the distin- 
guished general in command. His name, and what 
passed between us, I cannot now reveal; suffice that I, 
instantly received a pass, and readied tho Hogue i^ithout' 
farther molestation. .n' 

My despatches presented, and my mistion IblflUed, I 
sailed for England, and thence took ship again for Spain. 
Such was my adventure— one of iqany which I under- 
went when in tho seeget diplomatic service of Don Car- 
los. What the exact object of my journey was, it is not 
for me to reveal ; suffice it, however, that my return was 
hailed with ddight, as I brought with me that from 
the want of whidi monarch and peasant equdly sufTer— 
Gold. 

CLUB-LIFE OF THE PAST. 

Having in two preceding articles endeavoured to give 
our readers some idea of dub-life as i^ at' present exists, 
they will perhaps fed interested to know what kind of 
lifo was led by such of our forefathers as belonged to 
^ the dubs of their day. Tho contrast of the old with 
the new state of things will appear, immeasurably in 
favour of the moderns, especially in respect of morals. 
We may now be without tlie flashes of wit that were, 
wont 

‘ To set tbe table la a roar s* 

• 

but wo are also without the intemperance, coarseness, 
and improvidence which tho dd dub system fostered 
and kept alive. 

Abstractiy, dubs are necessaiy to man, for he is a 
social animal. From his earliest history, he has asso- 
dated for the purpose of increasing his comforts and 
his pleasures. ' Clubbing, therefore, ^ as old os the 
oldest community, for nations may be regarded as ex- 
tensive dubs; of which the kiqg may be considered the 
president; the vizier, or prime minister, vice-president; 
the rest of tho government offlee-beosm and the p<^u- 
lace simply members. ^ 

Tho success of the prindple having been folly esteb- 
lished by past experience on % litfge, Mal^ certain 
members m our own nation have found it convenient 
from time to time to form themselves into small sec- 
tional Bssociatione, denominated par ixeeUenee dubs.* 
Tlie chief reason 'sidiich amars to hath movea them 
thereto, was acomlhunity of sentiments or opfoions ; for 
amongst * congenial sods* are sooisl ntesaures best cul- 
tivated. This tendeiity'diowB''Usdf fo eveity^natioD, 
although it is only in Ifogland timtitis fo^ dtodoped. 
In the East, there is no Occasion for tbimiytMtitohouses 
for men, and public baths for womenVans^^the pur- 
i pose. Though, in the <toixtiratol.Jtera bf 
have oocasioDidly existed they 
were always short-lived; Hfoitod 

tbap our own, it has been ooo'iiiflera allow 

a number of pcneons to meet 'togbwr raqraitly, for 


« This vmrt to a ' 

to divide; ** bSbiwmk^'ra 

word used In Itointtfa^raqiidsd tettob^tocimraso^a^ 
In the above ssnse. The nsaiylstfs^ef itora' 
emdofit toe sull^ sto^'tUhHcnnrto 
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ftar of difloiftalioDl Fbr this reason, even onr nearest opn- 
tinentnl nej^boun cannot tbrxn social assodatioas like 
our dabs. The geomphy of the siibjeot» therefore, is 
soon deposed ot, ana ‘we proceed, at once to its histoiT^. 

We bm little about oonviTial sooSties till the reign 
of Elizabeth. We then flndmen of taste fondof meeting, 
at places of pubUe entertainment to enjoy each other’s 
society; *l&niestio entertainments were at that time 
rare. The accommodations of a priTate house were ill 
calculated to the pigposes of a social meeting* and 
taTems and ordinaries were almost the only places in 
which wo hear of sifoh assemhUea.’* The best-remem- 
bered of siu^ meetings, is that known to posterity as 
the Mermaid Club, having heefti h|M at a tavern of that 
name. It was established by w Walter Raleigh. 
Besides its founder, Shakspeare, Beaumont, Fletdier, 
Selden, Ben Jonson,; and Donne, were amongrt its mem- 
bers ; who, to mental intaroommunion, added the less 
refined pleasures of eating, drinking, and smoking. But 
intellectual recreation was in the ascendant, for which 
we have Beaumont’s unimpeadmhle testimony. In a 
poetical and cordial letter to Ben jonson, he ezdfuma — 

'VVliat things have we seen 
Done St the Uannsld! heard words that have been 
Bo nImUa ond so fell of subtle flame. 

An If that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a Jest, 

4nd had Toaolvod to live a fool the rout 
Of his dun life : then, where there hath been thrown 
Wit aUa enough to Justify tho town 
For three days iiast s wit that might wanant bo 
I FW the whole city to talk foolishly.* 

The boon compflnions of those merry days often met 
at other places, and Ben Jonson drew up, for another 
dub whiem he originated, a set of rules entitled Leges 
Ctmviviaka^ in which he advocated, amongst other e:^ 
ccUent things, temperanue. If vvo may credit the ele- 
gant apostrophe of Herrick, ’rare old Bgn* and his 
companions practised what ho preached. 

<Ab,Bfln( 

Bay how, or when 
Shall wo thy guests 
Meet at those l^o ftauits, 
iffaiiA at tho Sun. 

The Dog, the Trlide Tun ?t 
Where wo such dusters had, 

As mads us nobly wild, not mad; 

And yet each verso of thine 
Ontdld tho meat, outdid tho frblio wine.* 

We hear little of eluhs ihronehouf the reign of the 
first James, und during that of hia son Charles no- 
thing ; to in his unhappy time, to borrow a Hudihranan 
jest, cudgelling was more rife than dubbing. The 
paritanical manners adopted during the commouwcaltii 
scarody admitted of aiiy sort of recreation ; and the 
resoaeitation of dnbe aroee appropriately enough out of 
the Reatoration. For many years monarchical prin- 
eij^es had been so very unpopular, that the name oi 
* rag* was hanidied from the vocabulaiy of Cromwell’s 
adhmnta ; and when the reaction took place, and sove- 
reigna came into ikdiion with the reappearanoe of the 
second Charlea, tho royalists tootifted their exuberant 
satisfaction by the wiiimt or most eccentric tokens. 
Amohgst the latter was a dub held at the sign of the 
King’s Head, ealled the King’b Club, the only qualifica- 
tion to wluclii wsa% that the oandidata*e eumame should 
be * Kiiig.^ 

In aai more imiDediatoly after the dsys of the ^ merry 
monardi,’ then ware a greater number and variety of 
dubs than ever eslided befon^ ainoe ; and although 
thc^ were pcindpeUy esteblishea for convivial purposes; 
wading to ezcMiea, and engeDdering^habita and man* 
nera mudi to he deplored, we, who live in better 
toes. shoiiM not tetoohumte denouncing them. At 

previonanalf cd n tmy , pubUo discord, private dissention. 



good-will amongst his suljecte ; earaept that the pro- 
cess in the latter case wag slower, and more cautiously 
cBiricd out than the reseating of Charles on the throne. 
Men, in choosing their oompanions— espedoBy those of 
their least guarded momenti^were obliged to be ex* 
tremlly ciurcfnl ; yet, after ao much turmoil and eatrange* 
ment, they naturally yearned for followsbip. It is n(^ 
tiien, to be wondered at, that when a few individjiala 
found themselves to possess ientiments of a congenial 
cast, political or otherwise, they should have made 
arrangements for meeting as foequently as possible, to 
eiyoy each other’s company. Tlie tavern was the most 
convenient place of asseinhly, and the bottle was con- 
sidered in tiiose half-dars days the beat prodlDtef of < 


liws the beat promotef of < 
reqpndliation and good diecr. Clubs, tlfikefore, however 
much ti^ir use has been since abused, had their use 
then : they formed points of union, and g^ually ope- 
rated to promote the general harmony which had long 
been broken. 

Independent of this, at the end of the seventeenth, 
and oven to the middle of tho succeeding century, the 
very smaUness of the poimlation was a bar to mudi 
spontaneous sociality. If neighbours wanted to meet, 
they could only do so by special and previous arrange- 
ment; which arrangement generally took the form of 
a club. It was even custonvury, so late aa the year 
1710, for the inhabitants of the same street to tom 
themselves into a club. The Spectator of that dato 
records, that there were, in several parts of the city, 
street-dubs, in which the diief inhabitants -of the 
street converse together every njght *1 remember, 
upon my inqui^g after lod^ngs in Ormond Street, 
the laniUord, to recommend tliat quarter of tho town, 
told me there was at that time a very good dub in jt ; 
he also told me, upon farther discourse with him, that 
two or three noisy country squires, who were settled 
there the year before, had fsonsidcrably sunk the price of 
house-rent; and that tho dub (to prevent the liko 
inconveniences for the future) had thoughts of taking 
eveiy house that became vacant into their oqrn hands, 
till toey had found a tenant to it of a sociable nature and 
good conversation.’ Tlie story of tho racketty squires 
actually lowering the rental by damaging the local so- 
dely, and the curious qualification demanded of a 
tenant, that, besides being quiet, and able to pay bis 
rent, he should he of * good conversation,’ show tiie vast 
influence of small dubs at that time. 

Tho chief bond of union amongst persons who meet 
to rdaxatlon and entertainment, is congeniality of 
some sort or other; vfliicb, oa we have seen above, 
tho mersi.acddent of living in the same street did 
not always insure. But, of all sorts of congenlali^, 
none is so universal as tliat arising out of eating 
aq4 drinking; ’in whidi,* says Addison, ’most men 
agree, and in which the leamra and the illiterate, the 
ddl and the airy, the pliilosopher and the hnlTaon, can 
aU b^% a iMTt.’ Clubs to dining and supping were 
plentifiiUy established both in town and eonntiy, an^ 
amateurs of particular dishes met together to diflcusa 
them. The most odehrated dub that ever existed took 
its rise firom a congenial fondneas for mutton ptek Just 
before the Bevdlution of 1688, thore lived in Euiire Laiu^ 
to'T^mide-Bar, one Christopker, a Mtnr-coflE, 

1 peculiar mutton pies had lenatted his shop mmous. 
Cr. Jlie pretence of eating these ddlcades, Iiordt Mon- 
tague and Darsei the poets Frior and Garth, Jacob 
Tonson the books^er, sad others, met undef dhristo- 
pber’s sign ; which bor« the ek^t eflSIgtes of,* ejat and 
a fiddle. Tli^periodicaUy tookpossesskte uftitediop- 
parlour, and gaveLthemadves the name ef the ’UlhOat 
Club;* but; as Arbuthnot sung— ^ 

*Wbociwdaa&« Kit-Oat ttek Sis naaiBb ' 

STcw oritlca eaa imrifldio ; 

Boaoe say from parivyHDoSk n cteasL 
Aid Nim from cut sad FUiU^ . 


IftfroTBoe Jomqn. 

Ita «ditb«aa*nMyMMl ((3MIW 




‘ Wiiidt in hit ‘Cgmplnto and SmnoiOM Anconnt of 
•' Benkoikible dnlii md Soolotiei,* jgMfe ISam doAvo- 
ncm which hai been genendljr tmoItm. oodk’c 
naiDC^’ he -wiitee, 'being CfarwtoplM fixr brefily called 
Kit, and hie algnnieing the Cot and Vlddln ih^ 
merrily derived a quaint dehomUidticn brom poM and 
her mootor, and freon thenoe called tiiemoelvee the Kit- 
Cat Club.' At the time It woe dinned by the above- 
named individnala, the donntiy wie in a very oUttcal 
: position. The eflbrts of King Jouee II. in favour of 
; .{iOMiy was eo etrennous, that the eeven principal pro- 
i teimiit bishops were primers in the Tower. Members 
^ of the dub increos^ and were ostensibly attracted to 
Shire JAoo by the mntton pies { but really met to con- 
cert measures ftvr the bloodless rebellion which very 
soon fallowed. 'The Kit-Cat dub,* remarks Horace 
WstpoliB, 'though generally Inention^ os a set of wits, 
were in met tisnpatriota who saved Britain.* The ^ub 
long outUvod its original puxixwe, and Chriitoglier grew 
rich enough to remove to the Fountain Tavern in the 
' 'Strand. In Queen Anne*s reign, it oompiehended above 
forty noblemen and gentlemen of the first rank, talent^ 
and merit. Sir Qodfiray Kneller nkinted their portraits, I 
of that peculiar dimension which is now denominated I 
'Kit-Cal* 

The Beefrteak dob ls» if we mistake not, still in ex- 
istonoOk It was instituted in 1735,* in consequence of 
the Kurl cf Peterborough’s visit to the work-room of 
a edebroted theatrical medianiit, named Rich. The 
artist began to cook hid beefrteak on a gridiron, over 
the to used for mdting his eisa The earl was asked 
to partake, whidi he did with so much rdish, that he 
determined to dine with hie host once a-week. He 
brought on the msjd visit a few friends, who formed 
themselves into a dubi amongst them were Hogarth 
and She John TbomhilL From time to time the club 
hiu numbered some of the most celebrated men of genius 
mk country has produced.— These are the most famous 
of what may be dassed as the special-dish dubs. Hosts 
of othsM were, however, cstabUshed, such as tlie Calves*- 
head dub^ hdd in Cbering-Crosa ; the Tripe Club of 
Dublin; Oyster, £d-pic, and Gooee dubs. 

Hot only a ooncurrent taste for the good things of 
this liftb 0at sinrilacity in the moet ridiculous particulars, 
served os an ezcOle to form a dub. The Spectator 
eatirisee ibhis, by desorilung a market-town * in which 
there was a dub of frt men, that did not come together 
(as you may suppow) to entertain one another 
with iprightliBeM and wit, but to keep one another in 
ooUntenance.* A dub of toll men was established in 
Kdinburgh, which went by the name of the Six-feet Club. | 
An * tlifiy Club,* instituted at Cambridge, is also men- i 
tiouedi but as few could be found to put in a vduntaiy | 
dalm to unenviable uglineiH, it was but a ligiited and | 
Iraptot afiklr. The ' Hum-drum Club’ consisted of a ; 
soli of vary honest gentlemen of peaceable dispositioas, 
that need bo dt togeuier, emoke tlieir japes, and say no- 
mitogoti The Mum Club w'oe an institu- 
tloQ wthe same natme^ and os great an enemy to noiae. 
The Sbeotafor olao tells of a Lovers* dub eatal^shed at 
0 xm, Me which ' a alatress and a poem in her praise* 
wdm.tbe onlv BsiMoitB* 

ll^whto the wits of Bryden’e day continued to 
aaeembfeondexcfeaiqreeasart uyinge at plaoesof puhlic 
^tertaimneiit, like wir pfedmmm the componioiia 
oP Ben Jonaon. Shimii,' enefe as ' The Mermaid,* ha^ 
by this toe chaageAtolr name to coflhe-houBea, M 
in Oonie mtonu toir Uftwief to Ito were not,fat 
partioular times of the open to im comers ; and 
olthougfa, on the other hand, no eabeariptiou woe exacted 
for the privtieio^ of ontertag thpm* yet we fled, by the 
aOeonnt which dolkgrdbber givoa of hie tot vidt to ; 
.Wm*a hi Coveut Gaito» that it reqpired an Introdue- 
tou tb'thii sooie^ not to ba oondomed aa an faoper- 1 
tiutotorader- iheie the vtoen jkryden bed kmg 


the igtouwledfe4^<lid9 poets of 



rations of ' company* have con|ihnied to firequent the 
establishment down |p the present momflUth:a committee 
of the predeoeesors If the present freqnmitera having 
token the management of the eoncern into their own 
hands, and form^ it into a poUtieal diih to g^tlemen 
professing Tory principlei. The history uf Brocto’Of . 
also ip St James’s Str^ is the same, except that it is^ 
composed of Whig partisans. Its mrowietor mears to 
have been extremdy impular in hil day ; ana no won- 
der, if any fiuth is to ne placed in the following ooupfet, 
penned by a grateful debtor : — 

* The senerous Brookes, whoso honeia, Ubeisl hade* 

Mights to trust, sad hhishes to be pud.* 

Boodle’s, not far from Biookes’s, was tot set up by a 
man of that name, and is now also supported by sul^ 
Bcription. It has always been a lounge to *countiy 
gentlemen visiting London. These three establish- 
ments bear the closest ‘ resemblanee to modem dubs 
to be found amongst the social relics oC a bygone age. 

The effects of coffee-house meetings upon the halats 
of our forefathers are thus describe by Miss Berry ; 
r-* Three o*dock, or at latest four, was the dining hour 
of the most fashionable persons in London, for in the 
country nonsuch late hours had been adopted. In 
London, therefore, soon after six, the men to as- 
semble at the cofiee-house they frequented, if they were 
not setting in for hard drinking, which seems to have 
been less indulged in private houses than in taverns. 
The ladies made visits to one another, which, it must be 
owned, was a much less'waste of time when considered 
as an amusement for tlie evening, than now as being a 
morning occupation.’* ' 

Such nightly med^ingo— which were dubs without a 
regular organisation', and bore the name of the keeper 
of the house they wme held at-^wero kept up by Pope, 
Swift, and Arbuthnot, and afterwards by Dr Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Tophom Beeuderc, Gibbon, 
Boswell, and Garrick. For a long time these odebroted 
men met at the * Mitre,’ in Sleet Street, as a dub, but 
one without a name. At the frmeral .of Qaxrick, they 
agreed to call their meetings ttie*'LiteBBiy Club,* 
whidi afterwards induded Sheridan and othw dioioe 
and intdlectuol spirits. 

Dr Johnson, it is wdl known, was a great lover of 
dubs, and belonged to severaL Of the Fondemenium, 
hdd in Clarges Slxeet, Mayfoir, we ose enabM to give 
some notion from the Merooiti cf .the fate Sir James 
Campbell of ArdkingUl, who waa a memher. Be nar- 
rates that, on being introduoed into thp dub^ Iks first 
addressed himsdf to Olhrer QoUsaltii, wtoeabaenoe 
of mind prevented him taking any heedi of. the new 
member. Dr' Johnson was next bowed ,to| end, in 
return, 'he gmfily nqdU to meb.oMotsiMM'stoe 
observatioiUof aludicnw whM Jm wfi^paking, 

|n a tone of mock snlnjllHya to to Utile ito by his 
side, who proved to be -fio other Ihsin DatidiGaimk* 

The Rosdus looeitom wMon P’’* 

litenesB which wasqm toitiMill bb nie.'VAt lengft Mr 
Foote, and a number of «tor owived, 

weidjeumed todimien Stobenton 
rdie( beciitoe genmal betos eto Wwlk fe- 
moved. Iteeenedtotoaforotol.totoad&to^^^ 






of the iiiiBlntt .ti^hring oat.the peciAuu^. of Dr 
OeldBisW Aln^thie fMtd he h|d. fR^uoed the 
Good-nefcoTed Miin end other fiiepeinw 
Mr ^Joote Obeafmd to hiin, tiiet he'iroadeiied to fee 
GoMimtherrjilhig em^ aMTee theoe, altar iffUhortalie^ 
ing hla imma'liy ptecea ao Mnitebla a« %a ItreveUer 
and the 2>aiMbrtad Tillage. . Wh 7 . Maator ^oote,” jiald 
Gkddsitiith, wi^ Ida tUh Iriah hram ia >qd7t ** my 
fine Teraea yon talle qf wOold nmr prodooe me a beef- 
ateak-end a can of POfter; hut alnee I have written 
nanmn^e, aa y6u cau 'lt» to your bare boaiia, I can 
afibrd to Uve like a gentlaman.'* Dr Johnaon, who 
had taken hia aewt w to. head of the table, ton 
began, fn a monotQQOUi tone of aflkcted gravity and 
grandiloquenoei to prommnoe a eologium on foDy, 
and to prove that it waa more pleiwing, and there- 
fore more uaeftil than good aenae. In to courae of 
the eveoiogf every oonoeivable variety of topic was 
introduced; but, in general, the aubjccta under dis- 
cuaaion had some reference, more or leas remote, to 
to eorrent Uteratule of to day. They thus acquired 
an interest which to me was peculiarly striking, from 
to connexion which aubaisted between the topics of 
conversation and to speakers tomaelvea, without 
much regard, probably, to to undoubted talent witli 
which the discussion was handled : for I may de- 
dare with unatoted aincerity, that the wfide acene 
was portly new to me, the actors in it, not less than 
the topics on which they declaimed. At the same time, 
1 had nous enough to perceive to prudence and pro- 
priety of exerdaing to peculiar talent which had re- 
commended me & a candidate for admission into the 
dub — (silence). It called to no extraordinary sagacity 
to discover that I had got into a moat pugnaciom so- ^ 
ciety, who, like others of their daas, had acquired ana| 
undoubted right to bo regarded as of the ffenus trriiaAile/ j 
Clubs of a convivial nature, though mucl^on the de- 
dine, ore even now common to all dasses of society in 
England. Whiga, Toriea, aquirea, travellers, lawyers, 
engineera, doctors, acholara, aoldierr, sailors, merchants, 
and others, have each their exdusive institutions. The 
multiplidty of tradesmen’s dubs is both notorious and 
proverbial; and besides convivial associations, there 
are many ostensibly for charity and useful purposes. 
Yet under whatever name and pretence toy are fre- 
quented drinking and smoking are the real purposes 
fur whiw their members meet Thg design of to 
benefit and benevolent dubs is excellent ; but as toy 
are held at pAilic-houses, the manner in which it is 
carried out is liighly prejudicial. Many dubs are set 
a-fbot for economical ends. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts, to example, abound with societies into which 
ofush member pa 3 rB a small weekly sum, and, after a 
time, he heoomes entitled to some article of dress. Upon 
tiiis plan there are hat, coot, and boot dubs. Tlie eco- 
nomy of sudi assodations is, however, a puro«fallaey. 
At each meeting there roust be * something to drink,’ 
and conversation about to business in hand cannot be 
eqjoyed Without a pipe. By the time, therefore, that 
each member beooines entilied to his coat, he has in all 
probability ^spent as much mondj on beer and tobacco 
08 would have boqglit A uriiole suit of dotos. y 
Baving^prriity nearly oharactariaed to convivial dubs 
of tlie past, we may be permitted to say a word on the 
^ect they liave had on majmera ; and in this point of 
▼lew we cannot find a ain|^ good word to say in their fa-. 

Tltoughikero were, as we have betoenfhted, some 
excuses to their first fynafutiagt amongst onr disunited 
toefathda, tl^ have since had to moat buiefiil efibets 
upon the pul)|& Ifooh of totexaeaaiae drinking which 
^raeterioal to post he charged to .to uni- 

verad tob&^tonuant^ convivial duha. Thqy have, 
venturo to gurm, Irept back roost hnrtfiiUy the 
pogreoa gf dvflmlefir iRbiay withdrew men from tolr 
wiliro, and InMbmd with studies which would have , 
h^ more beneffdal ton ribald converadtioa suggested 
lgrmtdlectolhddled.iirhhdih^ i 

\ A diatinot lort.ef dito» btotigiog lb to paet» hm 
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not yet been oUadad t(>--gaiDiiig lhatinatoial 
vice was practised at neoriy every* edto-hpuae, and to 
audi a degree, tot to Icgialatnro inteitoed to prevent 

play in ^hUc-honaea, dubbed to t£ce priyate^^Mk 
Sndi honaea as White’s, Brookea’a, and Boodlfi'** to 
law did not touch, and the propensity whs indulge in 
them ; wl&ilat others were started on the same pbn for 
to special purpose of gaming. * It is pleasing to record 
that toy have gradually faiM away ; CrocCford’s, to 
most splendid and extensive, having bm broken up last 
year. Indeed, what were known as * fashionable vices ’ fire 
fut vanishing, or axe deemed deddedy vulgar. A person 
who games deeply, br gets often intoxicated, no Ipnger 
finds ready admission into to higher dsto : he is a 
tainted man ; his ezdusion from to best modem dubs- 
is equally rigid. This exaAple, so worthily set ^y the 
oria^rocy, will not be lost upon the opnrative dreses, 
and the t^e is not far distant when a confirmed card- 
player, or habitual drunkard, will lose to countenance 
of Ids companions, in however humble a walk of life he 
may exist. 


OCCASIOKAL NOTEa 

EFFECTS OF COLOURED LIGHT ON PLANTS. 

Most persons are familiar with to fret, that solar 
light is indispensable to the growth, heal^, and per* 
iection of every vegetable. Without exposure to sun- 
shine, plants could not acquire their odours, could not 
daborato their various %ewtions, or properly mature 
tlicir seeds. This sunshine, or ’ white Ughv. as it is 
culled, consists of several coloured rays which are 
known to posscs^very different illuminating, heatings 
and clibmi<^ prof^rties ; hence it has become a subject 
of interest among men of science to examine whether all 
the rays asaisi alike in the ;>rogress of vegetation. One 
of the moat recent inquirers is Mr B. Hui£— wdl known 
for his researches on light— whose experiments are de- 
tailed in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for August^ * 
The solar beam of wldte light, when suljected to, 
prismatic anfdysis, is found to consist of seven or more 
distinct colours ; namdy, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. Mr Hunt, however, adopting 
the views of Sir David Brewster, is inclined to admit 
only three primitive colours — ^red, yellow, and blue— all 
to others being made up of mixtures of these. By 
experiment, the red rays yield the greatest amount o£ 
heat, the yellow tlie largest quantity of lights while to 
blue produce the strongest ciiemical etot It is evi- 
dent from this, that by the use of red, blue, and yellow 
glasBOB, the natural conditions of a pUfit may be mate- 
rially olteiwd s thus, heating rays may he admitted while 
light and chemical effect are partially exdladed; or 
light may be admitted whUe heit and chemical effect 
ar&excluded; or, lastly, the maximiun chemical power 
may be exerted without exposure to either illmoimting 
or heating rays. Sulnecting seeds or plants to light 
which bju passed through these variouaty-cdoured madia, 
Mr Hunt has frond the following general resulta s — 

1. Under ydbw glass, it was frond tot in iwaflx ill* 
cases to germination of seeds was prevented ;'and efen 
in the few cases where germination GommonOed, to 
young plant soon perished. Mr Hunt is Incline d t^ 
sfi^be these instances of germination to to cotionWr 
h-fifrYays which had paired tbren^ to ffris, rather 
w1i|Sto light Agarics, and aoversFoT the frmgus tribe, 
aSMebed Inxqf iantiy under to htflnenoe of to ydlow 
medmm. Although the luminous leys may be mgntded 
as iigurious to to early stages of vegetmo, tote is 
reason to believe that, in the mote advanced periods of 


fibre. 

2. Underr^ glass, ^ennination tookjplfioe, when to 
seeds were ^arenilty watched, and a raffleient quantity 
of water added to suimly to deficieiiqy of to increased 
evaporation. The plant, however, was not of a haaltky 


^Mnietor, aiidigiiiei^ leo^ nm pwr^ 


. t^Uvitadhed, thd ]prodaetiaii'ff diloro- 

Xftten odburing ittditter) had. ^baea prmnted. 
. Jdost tage1»dble%^ of bendihg tb^urda red lights 
Jn the mme tnftuidr «• they do toihu^ 
bent ftom it ii» « Teiy remarkable maotnef . Mr Hunt 
found that pltnte hi flowering conditioii could be 
pieierfad fiir fr^taudh V^nger time under the influence 
of red light than under any'other, and ia inclined to 
think that ..red media are highly beneficial during the 
.'frpiting prooeaiea of pilahta. 

' 8. CUaaa of a deep Mue— «udi aa ia used for flnger- 
glaaaeaF— hM tii6 pr<q[ierty mf allowing the Aee pas- 
Bage«of an chemm taya, whilat ft obatmcta both the 
heat and Ug^ radiationa. The raya thua aeparated 
from the hMt and light rayn, Mr Hunt regarda oa a 
dfttinet prindide^ ibr which he propoaea the name of 
acHniam,* They haro the power of accelerating^n a 
remarkable manner tiie germination of aeeda and the 
growth of tile young plant After a certain perio^ 
taiying nearly with orery jdant upon which experi- 
inoitia were made, theae nqrs became too atimnlating, 
and growth proceeded rapidly without the neccaaary 
atren^. When this was perceive^ the remoyal of the 
plant into the yellow raya, or,, which woa better, into 
light wldch had paaaed through an omemld green glaaa, 
ocoderated the depoaition of carbon, and the consequent 
formation qf woody fibre proceeded in a regular and 
perlbctway. 

* Such,* adds Mr Hunt, * are the conditions and the re- 
aiUta of my experiments. Th^ seem to ]^int to a veiy 
,grea^ practical application, in AaUing us in this climate 
to meet the neoeaaitiea of plants, natives of the tropical 
regiana We have evidence, at least so it appears to 
me,' from these and other results, tlMt the germination 
of seeds in spring, ghe flowering of plants in summer, 
and the ripening of fruits in autumn, are dependent 
> uixm the ' variations in the amounts «f actinism or 
* chemical influence--<if light and of heat— at those sea- 
iona in the aedar beam.* Many results obtained by the 
photogranhic procesaes appear to prove this to be the 
^caae.* Aftogutiier, independent of their practical advan- 
tagea, these experiments point to principles in nature, 
the fiirther eiwcatlon of which may lead to the solu- 
tion of some of the most intereajting problems in orgaziic 
' develdipment 

.A NOYBUTT IN LOOdNO-GIASSES. 

!lUnongst the prodnetiona of human indual^v there 
I are some, the common and daily use of which emices the 
marrds connected with them. Among such things 
mirrors may be daaaed. That the exact image of every 
object abould be reproduced wSth the moat jmect fide- 
lity, ia surely an extraordinaxy fhet, and omawhich can 
only be appreciated to the ftdl by lavagea who see aase- 
flector fiir the first time. Clear .water ia the only means 
which uature^ unaided by art, baa provided formirro^ng 
the of the human face or other objects ; and the 

belles of tim earliest ages arranged their costume, and 
practiaed their ttttle ooquettiah arts, over a shqptof pel- 
lueid water. Bute more effldentand portable substitute 
*‘waalbnnd in poUdied metal, and mirrora of such mate- 
rial were adi^pted. To whom the invention must be 
aifctributed;it is hopoaaiblego oay : ^ probably,’ remorka 

Frooch writer, .^tha inventor was a woman.’ That 
rwaaa nrimn are of high antiquity, there can be no 
doubt They were in uae among the Jewish womeuJiLB 
we leoin from tiie Pratatench ; ibr Moiea made |Qie 
laver of tile tabemaola of that metal, ginch of which 
was contributed ly the women, who voluntarily gave 
up thek mirron mthepurpoia..' It ia, however, eon- 
jeetared'that the uae of sudi refleetora was borrowed^ 
frbm the BgyptioiMt who were the eaxtiest peq^ to 
i lpring them into uasi. Ai refinement incieaaed, nmaa, 
ever,^ poUaheil,' was frmnd not ao reflective as 


^g'gw9aP8r.#Aelltio-Ohanlrtiy, bKW 


rilvafv-^disooivety a orifbain Fhuditelea (not 

the aculphlr, but a oonmporaiy%f Fompey) has the 
credit, and mfrrora’ -of that nietal were ad^ted; but 
their emnsIvenesalpfeeQlaied ibeir use by any but the 
moat affluent The commen pe^le of Borne empliyed 
a greet variety of polished ^matinriali; amongst them, 
straw oaxefliUy whkh; it ftnOtjenerally known, 

acta aa a reflector of the ann^ rgyasufflciently powerful 
to bum; in oonaequenoe of the natttal gbaa produced 
by the rilmc with which aU reegajare . coated. ' ^ 

The moat acute h'istoriana hdve beenjmable to c|ia6o- 
ver when glass was first used aa minors, rat thra were 
first supplied to the ancient fiMhioDabte 'world Jtom 
Sidon ; and, when history emerges from the dark agea, 
we find those lustrous arthflea made almost wholly at 
Venice, whic^ remained the seat of the manufacture 
up to a comparatively recent pttiodL To tiiia we may 
probably trace the uct^ that the makers and hawkers 
of lookmg-glaaaes in Bngland, France, and other parts 
of Europe, are nearly always Iteyana. The Venetian 
trade was much damaged Cedbert,* who, by the>force 
of capital, seduced many workmen from Italy, and de- 
prived the Venetians of the profits of an art which had 
been for some ageS looked upon as their patrimony. Col- 
bert set up a large establishment in his native country, 
in which he introduced several improvements in the 
manufiicture of looking-glasses. The most important 
was the substitution H cast for blow glass, by which 
not only a smoother and more fanltlesa surface was pro- 
duced, but also larger jdatea This was the latest im- * 
provement i for the mode of silvering the backs ia dqnc 
precisely in the same manner now aa it ever was. The 
term * silvering* is scarcely correct: it ia derived from 
the Tact of the chief ingredient used behig mercury, 
vulgarly called quicksilver. The Ftench, with more 
propriety, designate the process ’tinning* (fiamage), 
that being the metal which is employed along with 
mercury. This explanation is necessary to render the 
more intelligible an improvement in this process which 
has been recently patented, and in which sUver, properly 
so called, is substituted for tia But we must .first de- 
scribe the not uninteresting, but eactremek insalubrious 
process by which the manufacture of lopung-glaases ia 
now carried oa The so-called silvering oonaists in ap- 
plying a layer of tin-foil alloyed with mercniy to the pos- 
terior Burfhoe of the glass. The workshop for executing 
this operation }s provided with a number of smooth 
tables of fine freestone or marbk^ truly level^ having 
isl^, there round their contour a rising ledge, within which there is 
. ♦I... n gutter or groove which torminatea by a alight il<qKi in 

a spout at one of the comera The glasa-tinnea ttandiDg 
ge of every towards one angle of his table, sweqg and wipes its 
lerfect fide- surface with the greatest care, along tiie whole raeadth 
»which can to be occupied by the mirror-^te t ma tMjUt-a sheet 
10 see aase- of tin-foil adaptra to his purpoae, he spreads ft en the 
only means table, and applies it dosely with a brusfa, wbioli removes 
rmirro^ng any folds or wrinldes. The table being heriiontel, be 
ts : and the pours over the tin a small quantity of qniokiilver, and 
wtume, and spreadsit with a roll of woollen staff; aothattlie tin-foil 
hqpt of pel- is penetrated, and apparently disaolvkl by the mercury. 
i substitute Then taking the j^te of riass, he lays it eareAiUy on 
such mate- the smooth bed of tin and raeiBOuiy, which adheres to 
n must be the glass in obedience to tbeMkir, that bodies eontract 
f' remarks a dm adhesion when they tondi at* aU points. . The 
lan.’ That glass is then removed from .the table, and plaoed under 
can be ra heavy weights for twen^-fimr honra, ao os'to make 
womeo^ the adhesion more peefieot and dnrabl*. Huan. after 
made |Qie this, a portioa of the anpeiflooiiia; ladratagrtanaiiis 
1 of which bn the glass, and baa to be gtaddafly dtalM'eff by 
)uUy gave ]dacing the plate' en a frame dcqM like a writing- 
rever, eon- desk. This is a verylBiee and re- 

I bonuwed^ qnirei the most minute, care to - prsvept Ijbl .gtanbfr^ 
peq^ to contracting dwbtg the opesalion,' in wUbh't^^ 

whole prooaaa mnstrbe jrB0Qiiii)B6iieAt the | 

riective as bed of tinia ctMily maelnid, and^ei^Me knew# with , 


efteli { * Tbo tosaraita sifw>tf irm bsifamdia the Cwt Ttinma 

I (rf QiamteariB iHiai^igrnf PadM apd BatSrtalnlaf 




do not Mtii 
.thej m ^robbing 


loar fidio-bimti 
10 honle^ thi^' 


gomethiDg worth cutjring. 

‘ Jt isaiadUow tp4mlMiiud ntideto fedoo)^ the^ 
nntameablo ptgp^iiy for donoiM oxp<^ In 
imblfoflaoetbalin^pecrtUtttoOmtiEhitain. On the 
teey flrrt dur that the oroiniaiited we|fcf of Windaor 
oaaile were thrown open to the pnblio, the etatuoa and 
ahmba were bo 4efooed and damaged, that the privilege 
was initanily withdrawn. In the British' Musenm, the 
attendants of l^wieqlptiiie saloons are obliped to be con- 
stantly on the watidii»lest some *John Smith* shonld 
have the impi^deiioe to pqpdl his name on the statue 
of jdbmnon, or deflioe the instep of Minerva with a 
coarse epignmi. In Scotland, several articles of value 
have been atolen from Abbotsford by visitors. The 
dombstone of Burns's fotker in Alloway kirkyard was 
graoually nibbled away, and a new one substitu^ by 
•ubacription. Jn short, wherever we go, evidences of the 
propenshy present themselves. Be howeW, remem- 
bered, that the humbler orders do not stand alone in 
this petty turpitude. As truly remarked by Sir Robert 
Peel in the debate on the question of throwing open 
oOTtain royal palaces and public monuments for genml 
inspection, tbe poorer dosses oflhnd less in this way 
than the * vulgar ridL* Abroad, either in France or 
Germany, the wanton destruction of public property is 
sddom niet with. To be sure, a much sharper super- 
vision is maintained, and one does not move a step in 
any public place wi^out being confronted by a pdice- 
mon. But whatever the cause of the superior moral con- 
duct of our continental neighbours, tbe fact is creditable 
to them. 

In oondnaion, let ns hope that the Melrose Abbey 
depredators may be discovered and ^posed. We expresq 
the hope, less from a deaire to see tub failings of tourists, 
or those of any other dass of persons blazoned forth, 
than from a bdief that such a punishment would operate 
in checking the practice. 1^ is the custom of farmers 
to nail the skins of rats to thdr bam doors, from a sup- 
positioxi^that the spectade terrifles other rats, and pre- 
vents them from stealing the corn. In imitation of this 
praotioe^ it may be found expedient, should the duke 
relent and onoe more open tlie abbey, to expose a list 
^of those who have been convicted of the crime peculiar 
to tourista, aa a warning to entranta not to do tlio same. 

^ 

TWO DAYS ON LAGO MAGGIORE. 

EauXiV on the morning of the 5th of August 1643, a 
fKend and myself .found ourselves seated on the outside 
of a vdocifera in Ihe CJorte della Fosta at Milan, and in- 
dnlglhg a vain regret tliat the dty, its Duomo of white 
marble, iti pictures and ardios, would soon for us change 
from a nality to a remembrance. Wo wero not long in 
.disooveiiag mat our vehicle had as much right to tho 
name it bore as it had to be called * The Comfortable.’ 
In' movpmonh it was unequalled by the tardiest Gefman 
sdfiutt-poiti andtheneoetsity dur seats imposed, of plac- 
ing kneea In ueii^boiiily acquaintance with cliins, was 
Biigg 8 StlVi 4 upon aittinff down,«of aches and pCius, which 
very soon were foa^hljy vealised. -1 know not how many 
tedious hours wm oobupied by the journey, through a 
oountaty, fortile apd losnmnt to the last degree, wliich 
is itself on a dead between Milan and the 
Mqggiom. There was little to attract attention 
by tbe vmy, and yet the road croaaea the freld of a d^t 
battle betwipan moie two renowned oaptaina of plder . 
time^ Hannibal and-Solpto. But battle jemina, how much 
soever of Interest they possess for ttslodans and their 
students, lie inordhiat^ flat before the eye of an actual 
visitor. I had much ruber read of them then tmvei^ 
them; m jn the pmsmt *"**”*!*yi th ey affs 
in the route, and not to be avoidedmept by e^tfonal 
fmbte s or unleu tImmiiMrImW M^ne roaent eon- 

flioti fo which a persenal, or at eb events a>iH|lteiial inte- 
restfo liMvea, as at Waters Battle flaM^ moreover, 
to va i rp ij y dluppoint a pseaent apeotsto* Bqiqeiforop 


toartsfesi whilst; 


foumfxL. 


nlde tolls yvn of them afar ofl^. ^ the inner eye in- 
stantly peoplea them with erowd&g troqpe, whilst the 
ear oatohea, as it warn from a great distance, the din of 
glorious war; But whan you ate nfion them, what do 
you see and healrf 'Nothw tbore mne plalm devoted, 
like any other plain, tom oomn^uaes of agrionlture, 
where tiu most yon shall htor is the sighing.Gf fh^eezes 
amongafrtbe grasa. The poetiy of tbe place haa eva- 
poratlq, and a dml reality is the reslfotnm. Yim look 
at thepartioolar spot wbme m^iea^hava met and oon- 
testedfor victoiythnm^tbeopitoatoMQffiuicy. By 
the shedding of blood, it has beaema s^psWatod with an,, 
imaginary llna from me rest of me earth's snzfoce, and 
boa risen into an importance to whlob, Icoiidly, it is not 
entitled. To the mental m the air above is idridr— the 
ground tom and tramplea. But when the eye of flesh 
alights upon the scene, how changed, how dlflbrent! 
The two hosto have drai^ of( ages ago^ from that 
mighty strife which is canied on in hooka to tois hour ; 
the place is in nowise distinguishahle from the surround- 
ing country, and daylight quietly fllnminates eveiy thing 
witliin the compass S the horizon with one common 
lustre. 

In passing along, we noticed a fow upright atondi 
by tho wayside, each marlrad with its foriom P. B. ; 
and a little further, our thoughts on this grave subject 
ran appropriately enough against a tall cypreu tree 
which stands at a turn (tf the road. It is ideoiringto be ; 
informed that Napoleon caused the Siniplon, whidi | 
pushes forward dsewhere regardless of much more I 
serious obstacles, to deviate a little, that this tree might | 
be spared. Tradition declares that this identical cypress i 
existed in the time of Julius Caesar ; but its appearance ; 
does not confirm the tale. At Sesto Colende, where an j 
end was put to the Velohifera, our pauports were in- j 
spected by Austrian oflScers, and shortly afterwards we j 
embarke^ on a small steamer with , her prow towards i 
the head of the Lago Maggiorc. A 'blue breeze* from ; 
the mountains rufilMrits surface, and gave animation to •, 
tho scene, whilst tbe waters, stretching away before us, j 
seemed tp penetrate into the recesses m tbe snowy Alps. 
As we proceeded, the mined castle of Angora crowned a 
rocky ridge on our right, and added the dement of mas- 
culine grandeur to the efifemiuate softness of Italian , 
scenery. At Axuna, the vessd stopped to land and take ; 
in passengers. It is just behind Arons that the brazen * 
statue of San Carlo fbrromeo takes its coloaaal stand— - 
an image sixfy-six feet high, erected by sabscription 
in 1697 in honour of a saint, once afaxfious perabnago in 
these parts, who was bom in the town, to which he is 
here made to extend his honA as if in tbe act of pro- | 
nouncing a benediction. Ladders are plao^ in the in- 
terior, by means of whidi toqrists wdl aflbotod to hagio- 
logy and climbing, may ascend into the nose of the statue, 
provided they do not labour under theiafllietiDn of ^t 
or corpuleney. St Charles was archbidiOT of kman, 
and his breviary is represented under bis left arm. 

On, on the steamer paddled ; village alter village * 
spotted the shores, which grew more and mote undu- 
lating os we advanced. Then the of Bavepo opened 
out on tlie left, ita anxftoe diversmdydth.toeBoiTo- 
mean islets of Enropeanoelebri^. The rteomer stopped 
once more, whilst a boat hove to^ toto wbfoh we and 
our baggage were injected, and wtoifo iheiL.^hto^ ^ . 
wards one of thoae toens wMbh we )md; stoSvgUtter- 
ing white on shore. Bterq onr kjMMackp am 
(for we had quitted thf Anstriah for tibia qa^lniaa ter- 
ritory); and that operatUm oondnded, wa^lannclied in 
the directioa of ]foivenob a faMfot ai the l^ad m , 
toat broad indimtoHon which makes* loonildevalze ■ 
compartment of thb lake, Oor bcamialayteou^ the ! 
iaiaiii^ a . the appesiaiioe of the Xmlh^Mtobe telractod us .i 
in pieferenoe to the ajrtifoil|il|v^ iiuite 
Bella. Having been ifmifr fo(4 sinto ^ 

and timpls aglee in tew i ftlng Ijhmtee s ana if ehe 

iMill c^^wfeQer oMppiNl : 

yihb, Ij 


cHAMmBss^^onsnboBiera jo^nal. 
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siUe to resist landing ud catting a huge dioe.thereoat ^ 
for the immediate saArfiM^n $ oar appetites. l!lie. 
island, howerer, appeared pronddagly inmbH and in 
our haste we could’ onlj afford to cai^ a glanoe Upon the 
exterior of the house atan^g upon 1% 'roch Qibboni ia 
1747, called * an enchanted palpoe, a erork of ihiriea In 
the midst of a lake enoompaakd with moostalna, and&r 
removed ftom the haiinta of men.’ At an iim atan^ng 
prettily on the edge of the water, we procnxed rest and 
refreshment, and then I aal^ed ont alone. It was just 
the hour, a^ precisdy one of the places at whAh we 
ygpst wish to ba unacoopipanled, that the AiU stream of 
reverie, along irbich .we are irresistibly borne, may fkiw 
on Ui undisturbed pem ; tiiat the flowers which fancy 
is then pleased to scatter ground our path, may be 
gathered ' untalked of and unseen that tiie storied de- 
signs on tha arras-work she lovea to weave, may be eased 
at and spelled over without reproof or fear of check. 

. The hour was evening; the pku^ Italy. The loveli- 
ness of the sky, tinted with coionrs such ae ore alone in 
the power of evening fb let drop from her magic brush, 
was answered and contrasted by the fbvdiness of earth; 
The hills, terminating with a happy characteristic ab- 
ruptness, broke out into rocks tliat were mossed over, 
adorned with flowers, and ‘scattered with trees, ex- 
actly in the way that an artist would have desired. 
That was on one side ; on tiie other, the lake extended 
like another sky, with islands here and there interrupt- 
ing the blank level, tike spots of duud. The outline 
of the second tier of hills on the further side of tiie 
bay, was the most straugdy j^ged 1 ever beheld. If 
they should ever, in^any repetition of the physical dis- 
turbances udiich have befallen our globe, be used as a 
saw, wo to the substance they come in contact with. 

Wandering along in tills idle mood for a mile or two, 
1 come to some houses, where I engaged a boat to the 
Isola Bdla. A few miuuteB sufficed to land mo at the 
marblo at^ leading to the Count Borromeo’s palace, a 
largo pile, which, in spite of Gibbon, I will venture to 
say possesses no beauty but that of rituatioii. Close 
upon its rear ia a numb^ of miserable huts, wh($re some 
hundreds of pOor people house themselves. The palazzo, 
though inoom^te, containB several lofty, well-propor- 
tiond rooms, witii floors of marble and painted ceilings. 
There are. several pictures on the walls ; but they aro 
of tittle eiccdlence, bdag of that stupid dass styled 
famUff, representing red-draped cardinals; rufibd cour- 
tiers, and rough warriors. There is a sto^ of the dark 
Italian cast tM of a painter, some o£ whose works arc 
shown hei^ He was fltiy named Tempesta; for tiie 
story goes tlmt he was passion-tossed, and killed one wife 
for the purpose of taking another to his conjugal bosom. 
When pursued for the crime, he fled to this island, 
where ho was protected by the then count Beneath 
the grand apaMments on the ground-floor there is a 
suite of rooms, ddxoated with Mosaic pavement, shdi- 
work, and itatuaiy, where the luxurious owner ia ac- 
^toraed to ice mmsdf during the heat of summer, 
pie present no&man mdaei Milan his prindpal resi- 
dence ; though atiU wealthy, he has no longer a little 
empire in his bands. JPhe twelve caaties and the entire 
lake, which onee bdonged to his line, have passed in 
great part to other^persons.. 

^he the rest of the islet, and consist 

low lhiutt ten hoQow temces raiaed one above an- 
Jwr. ISie Act is^ tint tile laland was jbrmerly nothing 
wt a bars jrocA:. .vne of tbe BortomeiDs, having a Caste 
ibr gardening/camd tho s pot to floubled in size, by 

gmteying an, famneiiie quantity of the richest earth 
n^aliQie. . A wototion Cf trees and plants were then 
pvoeoBed, indgmsl^ ,a of rarenotics. The 

efto ^ the wh«ikt>.nrtQll^ os it atiikea a stranger a;t 
*hcit sigliti Is, oi'tjtae wimdan from tarraoe to terrace 

liantlfliL ..Jnatood of the culinary thought 
which ^Boiid indifliM la, t ooitibaa tihatwhenlaaw 
^ Bdnglkig of aloes and orange myrtles, cactuaes, 

and ma^oBas, and eaieDed inthepsifti&]gB whiditiieae 


and oi%ar odorltams shrubs diffioaed tiuongh the air, 
the wemof Hignon’a song came to my memqiy, andz 
oaii|htmyitifinvdnntaeUy muttering^ . . 

Komsl Su das LonS wo Sfo OitroDsn Uahn r 
Tom dnnksla Lonb die Gold-otoniieii gltthn. 

Bla Muifisr Wind vom Ususn HlminSl wsht, 

IMe Myrto aim Old luMb dw LaActt sl^ 

[Knewit llioa tlw laid wh vs Oie Isnwtt trow UQom^ 

Whsfs the gold vsags glows In the dbep t|iicket*B gloom-* 
Where a wind ever stf t from Uie blue beeven blows. 

And tbe greves are of lauid, and myrtle, and rose ?] 

The whole is, in truth, a hanging garden of plants from* 
the tropics, interspersed anymgat those of nortiiem 
dimes, and a flne mist of ddightful scents droops o^er 
all— >a reidisation of the fables jof eastsrn magniflcence. 
The vaults beneath the terraces are accessible, and, if 
you choose, you may walk intt thdr odd dark recedes, • 
whose only inhabitants are troops of bats. M you cast 
your eyes from this * summer isle of Eden* into the 
world withofit, a glorious prospect is ready to greet 
them. In one direction the pelludd waters of the lake 
stretdi towards Milan ; in all the others the sinnosities of 
its margin are wildly romantic with bay and promon- 
tory ; whilst, lifting your eyes, youperedve that mighty 
Chun of snowy summits which severs the skies of Italy 
from the mists of the rest of Europe. Before quitting 
the place, a tall cedar is pointed out whereon Napoleon, in 
one of those ‘ whittling^ moods especially patronised by 
sehodboys and Yankees, carved the wm ’Battaglia,’ 
just before Marengo was fought Only a scar in the 
bark is visible, so that the -tradition may have no greater 
amount of truth in it than the majority of show tales. 
There is a room in tlic palace where it is said Bonaparte 
slept By the time X again stepped into the boab the 
ipoon Was shining from a speckless sky apon the lake 
and roounUins, not #lth the chilly eddness of our Eng- 
lish lumihary, but with the glowing gaiety that became 
the Italian cUrac. I thought of that * blessed moon’ 
which once at Verona * tipwd with silver all the fruit 
tree tops,* and of twenty other pieces of romance tliat 
would look very silly if put down here. ’Last^night,’ 
said I, ’just at this hour, 1 was in Milan cathedral, and 
saw the moonlight streaming through tbe windows 
upon the marble floor ; and now, beneath as bright a 
moon, 1 am upon Lago Maggiore!’ 

Next day ray companion and I, instigated by the 
recommendation of the inn album, undertook to ascend 
Mouteronte, a hill lying behind Baveno, but invisible 
from that place. The day was warm, and, by not taking 
the shortest cut, we found the ascent tdlsome. Soon 
after quitting the inn, we stnidc mto a bdt of chestnut 
trees, that girdles the base of all the eminenoes, and 
obtained amongst the braiipheB; as we ascended, many 
glimpses of the lake glittering in tiie moriting sun. 
Tlie side of tne hill, almost all the way to the t(^, was 
bescattered at wide intervals with rarm-houses and 
cottars, many of whose inhabitants were busy making 
their lecond crop of hay or tending cattle. Thecarefiu 
industry pf the people, notwithstanding their reputatffin 
for do-nothing habits, was very observable. In the bdt 
of wood thffmgh which we passed at an eaily period in 
our ascent, vre saw streams careftiUy conducted dowp 
the declivities by channels of gentle curve, so as at once 
to prevent the ground lioing converted into a swamp, and 
to feed the grass with a. suitable suppllr of moisture. 

must have been a work of no aU^t labour, Then s 
thsu^'it pf ground, and the numbs rivoletB goah- 
iii^:A.by hundreds, um taken Into oonsidemtion. 

of beingarid and tsdess, as it is in eveiy flneat,^ 

l^uoed a fine cn^ Of nuMtious grass. Again, bigbar 
npi not onl}’^ had care been taken to convey tiie water 
,in oounes best adapM to eflbct these pmepoaea, but tbe 
dndnii^ of each sirm-yard were fsimad- abtoad by 
chanaeis, so oa to give land an estodjaiit manuring. 

The views of tbe Mere btiovr wpte iiioonoeivably 
.beautifbl Afl we approached tim summit; island after 
lliitoiAetmdbtof itolqrl^ and 





a^Jaoeot diift vm nerpotndlj voaM^^ ohaugei 
a tom^Kpd Ettltu^ * mt irlMlL dCQ^ wal fn united 
'V^j^ifwidear ' lad ."bwatf thue - pnepeofe frcntL tlie'ldglieit 
pc^t? A eerlDB of vAawy 1E>ea]^ boimded above Hivi 
half the horiMm. TotheeoiiUib,wemfiiiOTer 
idflfar, until atopped by n tUnt blue mat tiiet indicated 
the Apenninei, and. m the mldit of that plain the 
dome m Milan cathedral wae jnai dlaoetnibie. Here 
and there a dietanlT glitter bebrayed the want pro- 
penaitj of two liTers, and one or two aheets of water 
that oontributed to feed them, ehone flcpm far like|dateB 
*of bumlabed metah Turning weitward, we beheld 
Monte Boaa, ^ ao namedcftom roaeate hues,* towering 
boldly npwarda firom amongst his radiant brethren, 
whilst b^ween that lofty pidnade and the verdant point 
on which we stood, the eye sunk into a vale which con- 
» tained a lake about as as our Windermere. This 
was the Lego d*Orta ; its one little island tuftyd witii 
trees, that half conceded a chapeL In the north, the 
Galgenstock, its broad bosom occupied by the snow and 
glacier which feed the Bhone, was conspicuous A score 
of notches in the ridge-line indicated the principal 
passes. But the finest prospect of all was that towards 
the east* where almost the whole length of the Lago 
Maggiore lay beneath our feet with all its towns, 
▼illa^ and towers ; and amongst them the castle of 
Angm and town of Arena were not to be mistaken. 
That view was aidendid b^ond description, and I shall 
' not ruffle the cailm image of its beauty, that my memory 
In quiet moments loves to bend over, by wasting more 
words upon it 

' The desoent from the top was excesBively fatiguing. 
Before reaching the bottom, we called at one of the farm- 
houses and procured a cup of rich milk from. a large 
reservoir secreted from the sun’^yinfluence, and hence 
possessing a delicious codness. We proceeded the 
same day by diligence up the Toccia valley to Vogogna 
It was late when we reached that place, and yet there 
was an^etlme to make two discoveries ; namely, that 
.the village had the remains of what had once been 
a ttropg castle, and that the Simplon road, in pur- 
suing m course of independence, had neglected the 
croolmd, narrow, stony street, and struck out a new 
route for itsd£ Thus it happens that the casual tra- 
veller sees nothing of Vogogno ; a loss he will not fret 
over, when he is told there is nothing to see. 


WIENHOLT ON SOMNAMBULISM. 

mST ARTICLE. 

. Amomo the numerous works whidi have recently ap- 
peared ig this country on ifiesmcrism and kindred sub- 
. jects, thm is none perhaps more descrvii^g of attention 
thail' the translation of Wienholf s I^ectures on Som- 
nambulism, by Mr Golquboun, the wdl-knovm advocate 
of animal magnetism. Dr Arnold Wienholt {iras a 
(tyrniigi plmlcian, eminent in his profession, and of 
studious, acfsntiflo habits. He was bom at Bremen in 
1740, and- died there in 1804. His Lectures on Som- 
nambifiism Ibrm only g portion, but the most important, 
of whsib he publiued on medico-magnetic subjects 
durmg bis li&' We shall endeavour to present our 
readers with an abstract of their contents. 

Ihr Wienholt thus describes the phenomenon which 
«»be Is about to investigate. *Tbe deep-wiUker, when 
ottierwtfo hesitby, ABs at a particular peHod iSto a 
conmipu nesp^ which cannot be dlstingniuied from the 
natniiid'state of repose. After a looggr or shorter time, 
he rises from bis couch, and walks about the room, 
sometimes .abont' the houses He firequeutty goes out 


printed and written papers, #rites as well and as ' 
oorreetty as ih bis wiiking sti^ and performs many 
other OpevadoDB requiring Bght and' the natural use of 
the eyes. ^ All tirfire adtl^' hoti^vef^ are performed by 
the somnambifiist in complete darkoesSf^and generally . 
with his eyes firmly dosed. When the period of his 
BomnambnUsm has dapsed,1» retoniMiU Alls back , ! 
again into his natural sleti^ Awakes at his mmal time, 
and in most instances knowa nothing of what he had ! 
done^ the desp-voAuig stahe.^ 'Ew somnambiiliBA, he. | 
addsTexhibit off the above phenomena, most of them only | 
walking about in their d^, without speaking OT’ptX.^ i' 
forming any such ddicate manual operations as wrlftng 
and snch-lilre. Still, the annals of merndne contain many 
well-authmiticated instances' of Bomnambalism of a very 
remarkable diaracter. Of .these a fow are narrated by 
Wienhdt^ in order to form ' the grotmdv^k of his in- 
quiry. 

One very striking case A that of a 'rope-inaker who* 
was frequentty overtaken by flgep gveq in the day- 
time, and in the ipidSt of his usual ooenpationB. While 
in tkds state, he sometoes recommenced doing all that 
he had been engaged in during the .previous part of the 
day. At other times he would continue 'the work in 
which he happened to be engaged at the commenoement 
of the parozysm, and finAh his business with as great 
ease and bucccbb os when awake. When the fit overtook 
him in travelling, he proceeded on hA journey with the 
same facility, and almost faster than when awake, with- 
out musing the rood, or stumbling over anything. In 
thu manner he repeatedly went^firom Naumburg to 
Weimar. Upon one of these oocosions he came into a 
narrow lane, where there Ay some timber. He passed 
over it regularly, witliout iujury ; and with equal can- I 
tion and dexterity he avoidd tiie horses and carriages 
which came in bis way. At another time he was over- 
taken by sleep just as he was about to set out for 
Weimar on horseback. He rode through the river 
lime, allowed his horse to drink, and drew up his legs, 
to prevent them from getting wet j then passed through 
several •streets, crossra the market-pli^ which was 
at that time ftill of people, carte, and booths; and 
arrived in safety at the house of an acquaintance, where 
he awoke. These^ and many similar acts requiring 
the use of eyes, he performed A darkness as well as by 
daylight. 61 b eyes, however, were firmly dosed, and 
he could not see when they were forced open and 
.stimuAted by light brought near j;hem. His other 
senses appeared to be eqi^y dormant Hb could not 
smell even the most vdatile sidrit He fdt' nothing 
when pinched, pricked, or struck. He heard nothing 
when called by hA name, nor even when a pistol was 
dAcharged dose beside him.’ A scoond case A that of a 
voung girl between twdve and thirteenyeani of age, be- 
longing to a family of distinction, who was afiBcted with 
a vipAnt nervous complaint andi, during her paroxysms, 
whue her eyes were firmly dosed, 'dia&iguAhed, with? 
out .difficulty, all cdours tiiat were presented to heiv re- 
cognised the numbers of cards, and the .#tkipe8 upon 
those which weip variegated, WBoto A the imme manner j. 
aa usual, and cut figures A paporu die was 'accustomed 
to do A her waking state.’ imotiier A fha$[ of a young 
miuB, a gardener, who used to rise fromb!!^ go put m 
the house, damber over walls, and -bven vool | ' 

of the house, unugured, and who . onoo^ thdt'jR^ble was ; 

lik^y Ip A^uprahAi, Gontdveddretere^^ | 

A fourth casei^i^tloiied by ^ 

a student who^ **durAg e severe ^alervulllt^m^^ i 
experlmiced sfivera} ,attaciu jod^stehnan^^ ; 

these occasiobs he would.go liis'be3<4Zi^ to 
parlour, and beiA, open god. abut like dteM^# Tr i 
as hA doset take oub Atter trlidtilNr 
wanted— Aedes of mndc^. * 

all witih ^ qyes d»i^- Xbte.^iimcKi| .h^ ^ 

selected a inarch from Ihe cpi^ .rf>2fedei$ lud the 
diest A. A pR^ jAutioii him, and haW ; 

found the appnqpciato kty* he pityed the whoA pAo^ 
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with hitf usual aldll^pou the haippushotd. , In the 
some iDaoneche also^pajed oue of Bach's sonatas, end 
gave the most eiqivesiiye pMsagea,wi|hamiiud^i« e 0 ^ 
One of the ^rjc^s ineiBnt tuntf^kthe notes upside 
down : this he immediate^ peroeiyed, imd wh^n he in- 
commenced Playing he renlaeed the idieet in its proper 
position. Whue waying» ne remarked a strihg out of 
tune, upon which he sto|med, put it in order, aro ag^ 
proceeded He wrote a. letter to his brother, and w^ 
he wrote was not only pffi|betly rational, but shmight 
and legible. While Pmissar Eeder was on a yftit to 
ffSiipi one afternoon, the somnambulist obsenred that it 
wat snowing, which was aotaaUy the case. On the 
same occasion, notwithstanding that 14s eyes were still 
completely doMd, ho reniarked that the landlord of the 
opposite house was standing at the window, which liras 
true ; and that hats were hanging at the window of an- 
other room, which was also l£e fact. He opened Pro- 
fpBsor Feder’a ** Compendium of Logic and Metaphyaica," 
and pointed out tb him several passages which he thought 
interesting, as also sotfle of his own written notes of the 
professor’s lectures, in a volume whicA had been recentiy 
bound. He pointed out to another nf liia teachers the 
exact place where, he had left off in his lost theological 
lecture. It is a repiarkalile drcumstance, however, that 
there were many things wliich he did not perceive. 
Thus, while writing to his brother, he did not observe 
that tl\ore was no more ink in the pen, and continued 
to write on.’ 

Another of the cases referred to by Wicnholt is one 
observed by the archbishop of Bordeaux, and reported 
first in the ErencR Enoyclopssdia. A young eccle- 
siastic in the same seminary with the archbishop * was 
in the habit, of getting up during tiie night in a state 
of somnambulism, of going to liis room, taking pen, 
ink, and paper, and composing and writing sermuns. 
When he . bod finished one page of the paper on 
ivhich he was writing, he would read over what lie had 
written, and correetdi On one occasion he made use 
of the expression ce divin er\fanL In reading over the 
passagCf he changed .the adjective divin into {fdorable. 
Perceiving, however, that the pronoun ce could not 
stand before the word adorable^ he added to the former 
tlic letter t In order to ascertain whether the som- 
iiainbulist made any use of his eyes^ the archbishop 
held a pieob of pasteboard under his chin, to prevent 
him from seeing Uie paper on which he was writing; 
but he continued to write on, without u{ipeariiig to be 
incommoded^ in %he slightest degree. The paper on 
vriiieh he was writing was taken away, and other paper 
liiid before him; but he immediately perceived the 
clian^. He wrote pieces music while in tills state, 
and in the same manner with his -eyes dosed. The 
words were placed Under the musical notes. It hap- 
pened upon one occasion that the words were, written 
m large a. diarocter, and did not stand precisely 
under the emtusponding notea He soon perceived tlie 
'error. Blotted Cut like part, and wrote it over again with 

great exactheii/- 

IhTing finui gittfi a few of the tert authenticated 
examples of somnambulism then known. Dr Wicnholt 
procee^^ in bis subsequent leqtuTes, to examine the 
][Jrtoiis t|Mpf 3 ef most commonly oflbi^ in explanation 
yb righ y tets, long ftoiliaT' to medical men and 

^ examines is that sup- 
Pwted WjffdfilaaAD, Haen,4uid Haller, and prevalent m 
the first half. of 1^ eighteenth centi^; namely, that 
in mmnamtnffite at all is ma^ of the organ of 
VTOBji bid iUfc ill .the phenomena are to be attributed 
. ^ |aia||biatioii of the somnambulistb 

msisM^.the sbnbeitfftotiSh. According to this hypo- 
mmm w^kifmmaniMlst *3ias in his mind a per^ 
nicttu^oiMitorehend^riveBi the most minute details of 
us ^ ^ he has to tratOrse, 

01 ine known locality of .oertaih anartments. streets, 
rojrfa of hems, and as he proceeds through these h 
uneges of his own ipind, the sense of steeralOfaJ 


of pvfiy obstacle., tilut^ wgties J>! Wtenbolt very 
Ju^, aupp08$jtg the possihiU^' of aOeh a perfect picture 
o^gpixfilection of toe whidesoeiiu he wiu to traverse in 
toe mind of the sdnmhmbulist^ and supposing, iltob 
that toe sense of touch may he awake, hqwliappens it 
toat the actions of the sonmamhnlist idways correspond 
so exactly in point of time with external objects? If a 
man with his eyes bandaged enter the same room, let 
the plotnre of it, and the arraiigement of the ftirniture 
in it, be never so familiar to him, two or three paces 
forward will confhse him ; the picture of toe room may 
still remain distinet in his mind, ^ut he will not know- 
whereabouta in the picture he is^ Kone of this hdplessness 
or hesitation, however, is observed in the somnambulist 
He proceeds as confld^tiy and boldly /m be does in Bis 
waking state; nor, in doing so^ doetf he commit mistakes. 
It will not do to suppose an dnerease of susceptibility 
in too sense of touch or in the other sen.m 8 i for this 
increaA never takes place except in consequence of 
long practid; whereas somnambulists conduct them- 
selves as perfectly in tlieir first sleep as in their tenth 
or twentieth. But supposing the sense of toudi suffi- 
cient to pilot toe somnambulist past obstacles which he 
had distinctly conceived ^forehand, how would it pilot 
him past obstacles purp^y placed in hia way at the 
moment, or how would it pilot liim in places perfectly 
strange to him? 

The next hypothesis which Dr Wienhdlt examines, 
resembles the one just discussed. It is, that somnam- 
bulism is a middle state between sleeping and waking, 
in which the somnambulist is dreaming, while at the 
same time his senses and his w'ill are completely, or to 
a great extent, active. The somnambulist, intermingling 
the phantasms of his dream with toe perceptions of hU 
^nscs, cpnducts himself strangdy, but yet accurately, 
so far as external olif^cts are concerned.' AJl his senses, 
sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell, are as active as when 
he is awake, or nearly so ; and the only difEbrence be- 
tween him and a man cong>lctely awake is, that he is 
absorbed in a dreamy train of thought. In opposition 
to this theory, Wienholt argues that, so far ftom som- 
nambulism being a half-sleep, all the symptomfof the 
most profound sleep arc exhibited by the somnambulist, 
even in an exaggerated degree; as if somnambiilism 
were something farther remov^ from the ordinary 
waking state than sleep is. The most intense light 
produces no impression upon the eyes of somnambu- 
lists, pistol-shots no impression upon their ears; nay, 
they do not feel pain when they ore struck or .pricked. 
Yet, while all their organs of sense are thus dormant, 
they conduct themselves as if ihey saw, heard, felt, 
smrit, and ta 8 t?d perfectly welL If, as is natural, ^ple 
should still insist toat to^ somnambulist sees by his 
eye in toe ordinary way, it must he supposed either 
tliat his eye^is not completely closed, or toat he 
opens it imperceptibly at intervals. But allowing, 
for too moment, either of these suppositions to & 
true,*heither would be found sufficient. * When the 
eyelids are nearly closed, wc see only the small ciifile 
which more immediately surrounds us, and even this, in 
consequent of toe small quantity of light which con 
enter the eye, only faintly illnminated; and this cirefie 
vanishes when toe eydids become muted. But the 
Bomnambuliat requires visual peroeptiona of distant as 
well as of near objects; bo requires, iu those perilous 
(derations which ho performs with mch ease and rapi-^ 
itia running, leaping, danciuf^ olimhhig, &c. — 
raw ' stronger and more lively perceptions tbaa usual ; 
wh^ toe supposition of a small part of toe pupil only . 
being uncevem Bronld not ofibra him. Add to lhla» . 
that toese perambuhitlons are undertaken chiefly during 
the nighty not only in modhlight, but in oompl^ dark- 
ne^’ when, to be of any service at ail, toh eye would 
require to be opened* more widdy toaa fisud. Buppose, 
then, toat toe somnati^list has his oyes .tout, but 
opens them now and tiimi, so aB.|nyebeiye' as much in- 
formation as Be reqi^iaa i in thUjpi^ toh opening must 
be toe sesttit either iff pure cbm^of^^ impres- 
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irdhld be obMetod oo tiie tont «f the' earn- 
oamlniiiitL ai hm ftli tha InfinotieB o» tilia louMdiniant 
which obliged him to open hie «^ee. Bht the eomnam-, the fiust d 
bnliet 'le hem obierM to hentate in hie ptrogiWi to eomnambu] 
meet with difficolliee, orto feetify hie prooeedingei He donbW* he 
amdoote himtd£ end oontlnnall/ acte, jtist as he would eelfeoinof 
'do if he poe ec eetd the oom]^lete uee of hie eyee.* train of ide 

The eopi^eitlQn that dhe eomnamhtdiat eeei with of his sens 
hit -eyee aa in the oldinavy waking etate, is set at rest between th 
hy ea enat|pnaidoa of the eyes of somnambulists. The ing ! In t 
0^ of tieraons inihie state are either completely closed manifestly 
•or iBty wide open therl is no medium. * If we eza- of a aomns 
mlhe the e^ of somnambulists whose eyelids arc^osed, manent ch 
the fbllowing circumstances appear. If we attempt to remarked 1 
dtaw their eyelids asunder, we meet with resistance, sions of th 
The antagonist muscles of those which usually keep of a partlc 
the evet open, act strongly in opposition to our cfibrts, degree, be ] 
and tiie latter are at rest' The eye can be opened only of lightnin 
to the extent of one-half. When this takes place, the charged in 
apple of the eye is perceived to be turned upwards to- fhl exdten 
wiras the ii|tmal angle, and wc sec only the margin of however d 
the iris piping from under the upper eyelid, and re- awakening, 
mafaiing immoveable in the same place. The approach buUsts. 
of light tb the eye does not occasion the slightest change, to tiie same 


the nmt cf the immobaUty of the pn^ of the eye in 
somnambuliits whose eyeuds m open. * Q^iere is no 
donbl^*' he says, * that an ilfdividnu may occupy him- 


of light t5 the eye does not occasion the slightest change. 
Thm it no winking of the eyelids, no expression of 
fbeling, when the light is brought ever so near to tlie 
ludf-opened eye. One somnambulist exhibited no sign 
of sensibility when a candle was brought so dose to his 
eye that his eyebrows were singed by it* This insen- 
sildll^ of the eyes, however* is be|J exhibited by tliosa 
■omnambnlisti whose eyeti are open. **A young lady, 
during a severe nervous complaint, fell into paroxysms, 
during which she walked about the sick-room. Her eyes 
were wide open, and appearedto be quite insensible. Sau- 
vaget, who suspected deception, made use of several 
meant gf atoertaining the truth. In vain did lie unex- 
pectedly aim ' a blow at her with liis hand ; she made 
no eflbrt to evade it, nor did she interrupt her discourse, 
and the eyelids did not move in the slightest degree. 
- He hdd spirit of hartshorn before her eye, moistened 
a feather with it, and applied it to the cornea; suddenly 
touched one of the eyeballs with his Unger ; nay, at 
last he held a lighted candle so close to *her oj^ 
eye, that her eyelashes were burnt. Haring this in- 
sensibillfy of her eyes she rose from her bed, walked 
about the room, kept the middle way between tiie bed- 
steads at well at die could have done when awake, 
turned round at the proper qime, did not once stumble 
agalntt anything, almough several things^were placed 
in her yny ; and all tliia ahe did without toucliing the 
.otjeott.* 

There it on^ one plantiblc argument, says Dr IJ^ien- 
r lioy^ whioh oan ttUl be hod recourse to in support of 
the idea tbat it is through the ordinary medium of the 
senses Chat somnambulitt receives his knowledge of 
external iMngt. argument is embodied m the inge- 
nlotit theeny of tomnambulitm started by Dr Darwin in 
his Zoonomia. It siipposet that tlie somnambulist’s 
aentual organs are open to impressions as in the waking 
■tate; but that, his mind is to absorbed by a dreamy 
Hraln of Ideas, that only such Imptettiont ore oonv^d 
to it tentet, at harmonite and fit in with Jhat 

train rfiilbm Thus, a very loud ndte may excite not 
the JiUm^tion on hit part, becaUii^he cannot Incor- 
poriHMidth what it passing in .hit mind; whereat, 
hand, a very tUgiit toand nu^ throw him 
i UiSMM i of iu ltatioii, because it iustaniiy and natu- 
‘■majUKKIxk with the course of hit team, This hypo- 
’j^HHpiot without soma plaurildufy. It It pbtamd, 
^JHHjpioe, thatextmmely abtriit penpni, Uke Neirion 

ttyaflSe mom^ re- 


doublu*' he says, * that an ilfdividuu may occupy him- 
self to profoundly and to constantly with one particular 
train of ideas, that otiier objects fbubg within the tphed® 
of his senses are not perouved. But what a difltonce 
between this state and that of, which ^ are now speak- 
ing ! In the case of a > 01 x 00 ' in a reverie, there is 
manifestly no organic change in the eye ; in the case 
of a aomnambuliit, there is a very remarkable and per- 
manent change. Again, the sensations which are not 
remarked hy persons in a reverie, are tentilde impres- 
sions of the usual kind. But JeU unexpected sensations 
of a particular kiqdi afibeting the nerves in an unusual 
degree, be produced, as, for fiistance, by a sudden flash 
of lightning, a violent dap of thunder, a musket dis- 
charged in the neighbourhood, disking the body, power- 
ful exdtemcnt of the skin, Ac. they brould certainly, 
however deep the abstraction, occasion an immediate 
awakening.* ,Not so, however, in the case of somnam- 
bulists. ^lany other objections are urged by ‘Wienhdt 
to tlie same eftect, the last of which is toe most dedsive. 


works were Wood eOrem sad dabMldii.' 'A Ihiujh 'fopb, 
Dimolad conveys a good idea of toe aubata^rihu blndhigs 
of antiqui^— • ' ' ; . 

mww'CteBtouteaSisaAiil^piktoatUB^^ ^ 
tedMM fo nasi, sad 

Long Mbratoe iMUilon of priiiti%,bpbbi were bound 
also in oslf-toA; oobnired' doth, v 3 w y, Ac. After the 


Whatever value the 'Darwinian h3^toeBiB might be 
supposed to have, he says, in exp^ning cases m som- 
nambulism with the eyes open, it is totally inapplicable 
to all those cases in which the eyes are shut ; and these 
are probably the most numerous. 

Having tlius discussed and exploded the various theo- 
ries entertained by the physiolo^ts of his time respect- 
ing somnambulism, Dr Wienholt proceeds to State his 
own belief on the subject ; but this we must reserve for 
anotoer article. 


BOOKBINDING. 

Bookdindino may bo said to have been ooeval wHh the 
art of writing books, though at first toe ooven were cases 
of wood, stone, and earthenware. Catullus has described 
the general stylo of binding in his time, and we have the 
testimony of .^nila and Lambert Bos, that the titles were 
written or worKed on the outside. There was often some 
degree of splendour about the blndin|^ of Greece and 
Itoinc. PhiilatiuB, an Athenian, was toe inventor of glue 
for bookbinding. 

Li England, the art was flint piaotlsed by toe monks. 
There was a room in religious houses called tue'acKpftiritfm, 
for tho purpose of writing and binding books, and grants 
were made to provide skms for covers, Many missals 
and oilier booKa exist, which exhibit toe ^lendour of tlio 
bindings fabricated in these establishments. Xt wue tho 
sRcrist’s duty to put bindings and plaspk to tbd holy Bumn- . 
scrii>tB. 'iltc Bntish Museum library eontsk^tbe Teatus 
Saneti CutfiHicrti, bound by Bilfrid, a moito Bkttluini, 
about A. r>. 720 . Herman, Bishop of SalitoOT to lABO, was 
a writer, illuminator, and binder of books. Hriliy, a monk 
of. Hyde Abbey in 1178, used not only to bind bebks, but 
to form tho l^zen bomes of them. Thq; btediitlgk were 
froquontly adomod with elcgaiit derieen. Xa 'toe British 
Museum is a manusoript gos]^ in its oftelnalwooden bind- 
ing, with ivory-oarved omanients. Otiw. tpeeiiiieiiB are 
embdlislmd with rubitod dtaintiiida aaraWiar and silver* 
Eleanor, Duehess of Gfoucester. Sir Jolth Ttotolfoi^ and 
other persoUB of rank, had their ahni ob the 

clasps of their books. Xfumbers oftne bom$ cxil^tfonroli 
constructed in egriy times were nrotdbted wIto ' lteB oox^ 
ners, bosses, and bonds. The mnud materials 
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Inventioa of ^ntlag, ficy were ohieflj bound injpuel^ ; 
ment, <tf fimwl, TeWct, ^llum, enlf> and^noEoeoo. The t 
English poet Skelton lias left tisn deseriptiigsi of ibe splen- 
did bookbinding in his time a and. tfie GNtthaa ixaTeO^ 
llentsner has described the bmdjlm which he saw In the ; 
royal library of England in 159& ~ ween Eiieabeth loved 
to have her books sjdendidly bound,' add' there are rioh 
specimens .which belonged to her and J'aihes X. in the 
British Mnsenm. Her Golden Manual of Ft$jeu was 
bound in solid gold, and she had other books bound in 
silver, enriched with predops stoneS. Qneon Miary^Lady 
Jane Gre}v Queen EliaabeUi, and matty other ladl^ were 
i^the haMt of worldOg embroidered omameDta on the 
sUk and dgmoih covers of their books. , 

Some whimuoalit^ is oooasionallv displayed in the choice 
of the xnaterilil in which a bookjs hound. In a bookseller’s 
catalogue, we read of a Latin copy of Aputeius’s Golden 
Ass (1501) bdnnd in ass’s-skin. The Duke of Koxbuighc’s 
library contained a collection of taintpblots respecting Mary 
Toft, the rabbit- woman of Godalmliig, Surrey, bound in 
mbbit-skin ; and the Hoh. Geoige Napier had a work re- 
lating to thcT oelebiat^ dwarf Jeffirey Hudson hound in 
a piece of Ohailos Lh siiK waistcoat, ll^rdaunt Graclicrode, 
the father of the celebrated book-ooUsotor of that name, 
-v^’orc oiic pair of buckskin bxeeolics exclusively during a 
voyage round the world ; and a volume in liis son's collec- 
tion, now added to the library of the British Museum, is 
bound in a part of these circumnavigating and memorable 
mentionables. As a binding for sporting books, nothing 
can be more appropriately pretty tlian the foyow-deer 
skin ; while fbr young ladies^ albums, nothing can surfiass 
the superfine nmi-nis-tattgitni skin of the hedgehog. Often 
have h^-riiin andibx-Bkin beenusefi for bindings ; human 
skin only rardy. 

London bookhindeis are unrivalled for their elegant 
leather bindings. The cheap,' neat, and substantial cloth- 
binding, now so common, was first commenced on a large 
scale by Mr Pickering. 

Autltors’ notions of neatness may be partly conceived, 
nceor^ng to the taste they display in tlicb bindings. Tims 
(fibboli, a dandy hi dress, was a dandy in bindinj^ ; wliUe 
Dr Johitton, somewhat of a sloven, had a rviggcd'rcgimont 
of rough calf-ddn books, which ho could toss about with 
savage oardessness, and complained, when ho borrowed a 
book ftom Sfirohons, that It was too well bound* On the 
other hand, Adam Bmitht who was plain and niiiiretending 
in his own exterior, indulged in an elegant libra^. * 1 am 
only a beau,* he used to say, * in my books.’ From two 
i^sagei in ISfiiskspearc, we may infer that ho held that 
fine works should have fine bindings, and that had works 
should be bound only in the commonest 8tylf>— 

'• XTow woulA he look to see his work, so*iiohle, 

I Tlk^ bonnd up.>-1FI»iler'« Tab, iv. a 

I 'Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 

I 6o fairly bounA— ihmteo and Juliet, 111. S. 

i Dibdin says, in hii Utoraiy Reminiscences, that * the bind- 
ing of the Harieiaa Library (chiefly in red mpi*occo) cost 
, Lord Oxford L.18,(N)0.’ 

! IVhen a deputation from' the univeisity of Cambridge 
; announced to Lord Burghley, their chancellor, an intention 
; preseniing a.boek to Queen Elizabeth on her visit to 
I* Audley EuiA Im oaatkmed them that * the hook must have 
! no savouB m which commonly bookbinders do seek 

! to make t»dr Dgcucs savour well ; for that her mf^jesty 
I eonld not abide auoh a atrong aoent.’ Bookbinders pro- 
i bably had rocdurse to scents to preserve their books ; for 
I it is a knoe^foct, that a few drops of any perfumed oil 
{ will secure Immea from the oonininiing oflfeots of monldi- 
i nen daqlp* ftossian ]foatlier, whiim is perfumed with 
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fuifor large ttlfies bf this ^cle to lie in the London docks 
m the mewt tm^deas numnsr, knowing that it ceanot sus- 
tain any damp. 


in partloidar, were this aubterraiieim tten p n w e»^ | 

,er even much ^bridged in quantity; Tel bnkfo w'thc term 
to which, tf the itself should )nat| oilr ppettWjy.fnuit 

eventually dome; and ae reqiejete ofu own obttfm, tlw 
|foried,nt the present rate of oofieqmpiibn, oan IWcmbMU 
with some ezaetness. The immense doal-baiiiitettfwlfftt 
s^ Mississippi win yet be yielding th^ riohneil id ^ w 
then faummerable peoide of the weetent world, whelk onr 
itofea are worked out and gone. Yet lieiw also time wlU , 
fix its limit. Osteology gives no indication whatsoever of 
natural processes going on by which what is once consumed 
may be recreated or repaired. The cnriginal materials of 
the formation may bo said to bo no longer uresent ; the 
agencies and conditions necessary tb the work are rither 
•wanting, or partial and deflcieiA in force. *VVhethcr human 
science, grasping at this time what seem almost as new 
elements of power committed to man, may hereafter dis- 
cover a subrtitute for this groat mineral, is a problem 
which it belongs to friiure genemtiotts to solve.— Quatgtriy • 
Review,^ * 

• JEBOUE’B CLOCK VACTOBT. 

The following account of a visit to the clock manufactory 
of 1^ Jerome at Newhaven, *in one of the New England ^ 
states, is given by a correB|iondent in an American paper : — 

* Curiosity to examine his works, and the process of mak- 
ing a clock, led us to pay a visit to this establishment. Mr 
Jerome, on being informed of the nature of the call, very 
politely showed us tlirough the whole of his extensive 
works. ‘ On enturibg, our ears were greeted with the mingled 
hum and buzz of saws, the thunder of two poweaq^ll steam- 
cnginiHi, and tlio clatter of machinery. Onr attention was 
first drawn to the sawing works, by which the oases are 
ent ont and fitted as if by magic. Boards in the rough 
atate are cut in proner lengths for the front, sides, top, and 
bottoms of eases. These are again aubjeot to the aotlon of 
finer saws, and cut hi perfect order for being matched and 
put together ; and this alone, of all the woodwork about a 
cluck, is smootlicd, III in anjrway remodelled, after being 
nut from tlio utiplaned timber. Tlio veneering, which is 
priiulpiUly of mahogany, rosewood, and blade walnut, is 
taken, nftci’ being glued to the dlfferont parts eomiiosing 
the case, to a room set apaif for the purpose', In whioh are 
employed nt this bramm some eight or ten hands, and 
there receives an even surface, and six coats ofavarniah, 
w'liich, w’hen finished, will comiiaro in elegance with the 
finest articles of furniture in the cabinet warcrooms of our 
city, ilie movements are all out in proper forms and sizes 
by dies, with great precision and rapidity, even to the pivot- 
iiolea in the plates, wiiioh have before been drilled. The 
cogs in the wheels, the second, minute, and hour stops, are 
groovetl out by tiic same rapid and Wilful propesa Tike 
)>o8t, pins, and smaller pieces of the inside work are turned 
from the more rough material, polished, and finished at 
tlie same time, while the plate and wheels are cleansed 
and polished by rinsing first in a strong aolution of aqua- 
fortis, and then in pure water. Wo oannot describe mi- 
nutely the w'hole process of luakr g a efoek, or the life-like 
movement outlie machinery ; it would take more time and 
space than wo can at p^aent devote to this purpose. In 
snort, the case, movements, plates, face, Ac. which, wlien 
put together, form one of Jerome'a eelebratod ‘‘brass 
eloofis,” go through some fifty different hands before being 
completed. One man can jiut together about seventyafive 
niovemonts j»cr day ; while every part, from the first pro- 
eess to tlm finishing, goes on with equal rapidity. Afr 
Jerome' informed ua tliat ho anticipates making this year 
fifty thouaand clocks, and these are to be turned out4)y 
some seventy-five hands. This may seem a laige number 
of clocks to bo made in a year by so small a nmuber of 
workmen ; but, after witnessing the porfeetioA of the ma- 
chinery, the systematic equaiisation of eaoh departmeirt 
of labour, the almost inorodible despatch and procision of 
the' whole arrangernont, it is easily accounted for. Map 
rfoi^ry, in this Instance, is made to take the 


ae impMuil ill the ndtuid ecndltion of the world 
u this McaordfolasyBil^^ bQil^~tbe staff and support 
of prpDjnB'tfivUMatl^'fe^ gmt initrument and meuu of 
future progre a e l ^The fondUari^ and multlpliolty of 
fta uaro Irapi dhs u svat to k the imnortiutpart it 

bean in the life of* min and the eeonton fl r eff nations. We 


^ )MB (lilBiHB fe fflgg 


y cousumea of the various artleUse used in the manu- 
uro cf clooks the following enormous quantiriea:— 
500,000 feet pine timber ; 200,000 feet mahogany and rose- 
wood veneers ; 200 tont of iron for wOidhts ; 100,000 lbs. 
of brass ; fiOft'oosks of nails ; 1100 boxes glass, 50 feet per 
box; IdOOwlons varnish; Ifi^OQOlbs. vriro; 10,000 lbs. 
glue; 50,000 lookiBg*g^ plaiei. SkOO doUam are paid 


Yankee wooden dlook, dream, wken he Whittled oat the 
moyementa of^hia first prodniwon In. the dock line with a 
peoknH^ and afterward! aerved hia dnetomen with a clock, 
uncaaed, from hia saddle-bagat that fai a frw yearn on 
article oonatmoted on the aame plan, though of different 
material, would be manufkotured at ono establishment to 
the extent of fifty thousand In the year. But Yankee 
ingenuity and enterprise stop at no point where a penny 
.can be turned to advaatm, or so long as the offspring of 
his genius finds a dentana in the market at a living profit.’ 
• 

, TBE FABHERB OF BBLORni. 

9!he fsTmers of Bdgium are a liard-working class of men 


.* . MT OBAlfE. 

i ■ . ' , ' - ■'lea ft 

tlhe foliiiwiBg verses srs girsn by the DuUln JMsKas ono of 
ihs earUssfe pISMS wtakh osme from the pen ^of its late editor, 
Thomas Barlib Bsq«/ Whois sodden and uneapeotod deeesse has 
lately taken plaos.] , . , -T 

BRAx.a they Sniy me blithe da^/ 

Where wlnd-foiFetting waters twF 
Shall they dig a graTO for me ■ 

Under the greenwood tihe? 


ilvtheysi 

unaided by, and almost' despising the light of soicnco, they 
discover in eomo parts of J^eir system of agricnltiire a per^ 
footion to which science ma never yet guided the farmers 
of this or any other country. When wo look back to tlio 
ancient grandeur of Belgium, when its cities were the marts 
and factories of Europe, and consider tlie consequent in- 
crease pf population in a country naturally unproductive, 
wo will discover a sufficient stimulus to oxcito the energies 
of a pe<^ gifted by nature with an indomitable persever- 
ance and unwearied industry. Tliis disposition, as well ns 
its effects — ^their a^culturo— -has been handed down to 
the present generation of fermers, and still manifests itself 
in many operations which tho negligent farmer would con- 
sider unprofitable, or at least superfluous ; and it is' from 
this praiMworthy industry tliat Belgium, comparatively a 
poor country, is oonsidered by strangers as unrivalled in the 
‘ salnbilty of its climate and the fertility of its soil, and that 
tho great part of the kingdom is prevented from returning 
to Its oiigmal bsrrennesa.— q/iAffriadiure. ' 

FABLED XELODY OF THE DTINO SWAB. | 

Tho melody ascribed to the dying swan has long been well 
known to exist only in tho gtaceful mythology of tho an- 
cients ; but as few opportunities occur of witnessing the 
bird^ Igpt moments, some interest attaches to Mr V^ter- 
ton’s personal observations on this point, which we can 
ourselves corroborate, liaving not long since been present 
at the death of a }wt swan, wliioh, like Mr Waterton’s 
favourite, hod been fed principally by hitnd ; and, instead 
of seeking to ooncoffi itself at the approach of death, quitted 
the water, and lay down to die on the lawn before its 
owner’s door. * He thon loft tho water for good and nil, 
and sat down on the margin of tho pond, lie soon became 
too weak to support his long neck in aif upright position. 
He nodded, ana then tried to recover himself; he nodded 
again, and again held up his head ; .till at labt, quite en- 
foobM and worn out, his head fell gently on tho grass, his 
wings became expanded a trifia or so, and ho died while I 
was looking on. * ♦ Although I gave n(k credence to 
the extravagant notion wliieh antiquity had entertained 
of melody from tlie mouth of tho dying swan, still 1 felt 
anxious to bear some plaintive sound or other, some soft 
infleetion of the voice, which might tend to justif^liat 
notfon in a small deigr^ But 1 was disapiioihted. * f 
He never even nttem his wonted cxy, nor so muoh os a 
sound to IndiMAe what he frit witbin.'---H/ac^imfMf's 
tme, j 

TEDTH*B FBOGBEB8. ' 

When a’ met tmth is to be revealed,, it docs not fiash 
at mifte oa the raeo, but dawns and brightens on a superior 
wdmtonding, from which it is to emanate and to ilhirai- 
ages. On the fisitfifhlncsa of great minds to 
fluietion, tho progress and liappinees of men 
md. The most lllnstrions benemetora of the I 
ve been men who, havii^ riacqpto grmt truths, 
Jid them aa a sacred trust for .their kii^ and liave ' 
witness to them amidst general darkness^ under ! 
and persecution, pfarlmps in the face of death* Sucli 
indeed, have not always made contributions to llfce- 
nre, for their eofidiiion has hot dllowed them to bo 
Butlmm; but we owe tlie traninpissian, perpetuity, and 


Hr on the wild heath, • > 

Vhere the wilder breath 
Of the etoim doth blow ? 

Oh,nolOh, no! 

Shell they bury ms In tho palace tombs, 

Or under the disds of cathedral domos? ' 

Sweet *twore to lie on Italy's ehore : 

Yet not th ero n or In Greece, though I love II mora 
In the wolf or tho vidturo my grove dull I find t 
Shell my ashes career on tho world-eeeing wind ? 
Shall tboy fling my corpse In the battle mound, 
'Where coffinleu thousands Ue under the ground— 
Just as they full they ore buried eo? 

Oh, no I oil, noj^ 

Ko ! on an Irish green hUl-elde, 

On an opening lawn— but not too wide ; 

For I love the drip of the wotted trees— 

I love not tho gales, but a gentle broeae. 

To freshen tho turf ; put no tomb-stone fhore^ 

But green sods dooked with daisies fair ; 

Nor sods too deep; but so that the dew 
Tho matted grass-roots may trickle through. 

Bo my epitaph writ on my eountry's mind, 

* He served his country, and loved hie kind.* 

Oh ! 'twere sweet unto the grave tofio, ‘ 

If one were sure to be buried eo. 


CUBIOnS GOLD CARBIEBg. 

Sir Jnpics Campbell (of Ardkinglos) relates in his mo- 
j moirs that while at Zanw, one of tuo Ionian Island, bo ol>- 
Bcrvcd a curious fact relative to tlie small Barbuy pigeous. 
At a certain period of tho summer they arrive in moredihlo 
numbers from, it is supposed, the Amcan MNWt. ’ If so, 
tlieir flight mupt bo amasingly rapid, as theYanive in ex- 
cellent condition, and very flit. It is oortaln at least that 
they come from a country where gold is produced, as I had 
an opportunity of |»roving by personal observation. I lo- 
marked that numbers of them had particles of sand sticking 
to their feet, which were sometimes pellucid, and generally 
glittering. 1 had some of this sand collected, spread upon 
pafior, and carefully anid]rsed, when I ascertained iliat the 
result produced a cousidcrablo proiiortiSii of gold. Birds 
of passoge probably drink immediately liefore setting out 
on their mif^ation, and the aurcous particles were probably 
brought down by somo stream which nuiBt have passed 
through a oountr^ impregnated with the meM Bffiioh is 
the object of snob universal pnxsnit.’ • 

BOADSIDS FENCES. . ■ ' 

Let any one take a ride about the outskirtB of London, 
the scat of to mncli wealth and refinement, ^d he will ' 
proBontly observe fonoes on tho roadside, haffiPInead, half 
alive, patched in many places with brushwood, full of 
weeds and rubbish, and resting upon a foundation at least 
four times wider than a itehtly-oonstnietdd frnce requires. 
Around provincial towns it is the to the out- 

lets, where in general the fin^ bnlldim are erected, 
stands many an old irregular feiiise fufi ox pottles, dories, 


bounded with fbnoea at all in ^diaraeter,- with 'them, tho 
suburbs of our cities and towns woul4 aassn^i something 
of the air and neatness observaffie In apteeanre-groiind. 
More of a .garddh-Uke ohaiaetei^^ottld bo dlAhsed, and 
though the appeoronoe thus iiitoodnced wohld^ be perhaps 
less picturesque, it would at any rate bespcoilt^ more xe- 
flned ana camiu taste. — ivnuF* 
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Prick 1^. 


• LED BY IDEAS. 

¥ 

A NAN is properly and ordinarily the kin^ of his ideas ; 
but it sometlmeB happdhs, as in other empires, that one 
of the subjects, rising into too muclt fuyour at court, 
becomes practically the real monarch. We have then 
presented to us the singular phenomenon of a Man led 
by an Idea. Let any one dip for a month into the more 
intellectual circles (^London, and he will be astonished 
at the number of sudi revolutionised monarchies which 
meet his observation. Talk of spoiled children ruling 
their weak parents ; of easy-natured people governed by 
their servants $ of kings in the hands of too powerful 
ministers; all these *are ' nothing to the spectacle of a 
man — ^probably a deveg and well-informed one— led by 
an idea. 

Men led by ideas are usually of benevolent character, 
and their msster-thoughts are generally of the nature of 
plans for jmti^ng the whole faults of the social ihachine 
at once to rights. It is a curious feature In the condi- 
tion of the greatest country the world has yet known, 
tliat it ever heUeves itself in the most dreadful atate 
imaginable, and expects nothing but miu in a very 
short time. Tenderly concerned for themsdves and 
countrjrmen, a few worthy persons are continually going 
about with nostrums for averting the calamity. One 
liolds that over-population is the cause of tlie whole ‘ 
mischief, and proposes to bleed off the disdhse by a sys- 
tem of emigration 7 which, it becomes quite dear, would 
carry away units Ibr the tens added in the ordinary 
course of things each year. * Another has a faith in 
pauper colonies, or allotments of inferiir lands. With | 
a third, more sc^ods is the cry. Some, again, axe osten- 
tatioudy material in their views. What, they say,* can 
be done with the minds of men until they have got 
plenty of four-pound loaves ? They hold it to be neces- 
tapr to gUjli^the people a more ample store of good 
things in fliir landers and cupboards. Unfortunatdy, 
no one pretends to show how this is to be accomplished 
otherwise than Iw.lke usnol means of m prosperous in- 
dustry. Some havb dilettanti ideas. ' They are all for 
honeysuclded cottages and schods of industry. A few 
I think a more untyersal diflhnon of cricket, with gentie- 
I folks bowling to. labourers, and spioed ale sent down 
from thc'manor-house^'.ihe true plan for settingfiritain 
on its legs. llCr Owen stands smiling by, folly asiuzed 
that no good' is to^be expected tiU the of edmpetif 
tion has been exchanged for that of co-operation. Bu^ 
mcanwliile, jfBmeliow the. oommeroe of the country 
takw a start-; new* Adds, uf capital are foundi and 
hardly im idle person is to he seen : all the dilBcnlties 
which we Idld^ eontem]|^ted then vanish, and John 
Bull is found ^gtea lfofoe^^ afoer a]l;.BO 

that only he bmyratk to do^ and fooney and grab to 
get it • ' 


Soch a denonement is rather awkward for tlm leaditfg- 
idea men ; but the fact is, the ideas are goim enough 
ideas nevertheless, taken simply by themselves, and not 
as panaceas. Scarcely any douflt exists that colonisa- 
tion, and cottage gardens, and cricket, and sdiools, are 
all capital things : the error lies in thinking any one of 
them sufficient to patch up a diseased commonwealth, 
and going about seeking to pin down mankind to that 
narrow condusion. It seems, however, to be essential 
to enthusiasts of this dass to have but one idea— at 
least at a time. Engrossed by it,^they can see no value 
in any other. An emigration man, for instance, despises 
allotments, and an allotment man looks with contempt, 
if not indignation, at the idea of sending the peoide out 
of the country. It is hardly possible, indeed, for one 
person to listen for a moment to another who lives under 
tlfo regime of a diifosent idea. The foor-poand-loaf 
system is a perfect weariness of the flesh to a man of 
schools, and vice versa. Such aiq>eBrB to he the pature 
of the case, and we have n^ver yet hod an Admirable 
Crichton who could argue for and prosecute aU the va- 
rious objects at once. It would be the most anpiaing 
thing in the world to bring a few such persons together, 
and listen while they each struggled to advance his own 
monarch fancy, and debar all the rest. 

A B. It has beeif fully proved in practice that allot- 
ments satisfy the poor labourer, at the same time that 
they return an equal, if not greater rent to the land- 
lord. The whole of our surplus population might he 
provided for in this way, if gentlemen would only set 
their shonlder to the wheri. [The shoulder in con- 
nexion with the wheel is constantly in requisition among 
the idea men.] * 

C. D. But ^y not bring the peo]^ into little Igcsl 
co-operative communities, where they might have a 
range of the various trades, keep up a church and school 
I of theft own, and live at one table; Here is an engrave^ 
plan that makes my whole idea intelligihle at a glance. 

E. F. AUjihese schemes are absurd in political eco- 
nomy, for that must always be the best mode of employ- 
ing men in which they use their powers to the effect* 
of the utmost possible production. Fix a man down in 
a piece of ground, whether by himself w with others, 
where he only can labour in one limited way, and he 
subserves an inforiorend to what he does when he takes 
,a part as high as his faculties will permit in some great 
coi^lnption of lalgnir. The real chm of the coontov 
is,^; :)tjxiber of people being too great inprqportlon^ 
tbe for their work, dlenoe low wages, iod hence 

misery. Oraere will be no good till a fow ndUUms are 
sent to dear groundr in the cdoniei.^ Iken wages 
would rise, and it would be good timet for tiie reduced 
number remaiiung. 

O. H. Whatltuffl yon do not see'llMkt the lahonrs of 
rnen, xfxifi^tly diraeled, and notraiforiotedby ray exter- 


^ piMilve^ inM iM 

eypff they aro. : trade li my xMW V 

. I. J. Inerer.iToiiUffmyMlfwUliiH^ 
thing. I aiply kaotr ikat '#«■ aaoe merry 

England, and that .the Eodk of SpOrti* and Brand’i 
' Pbpuladr Antiqdtiea irimw na Imw it itta;^ be raitored to 
that condition. Lef nt always take care to set the 
peasantry in motion at Christmas with their carols, and 
«^at Easter with their egg-songs ( let us leviTe archery 
' and.infllheg^ and all will be 

K. Ii. Eor any sjke instmct them, and make them 
rational beings. An ig^ant man is a Tolcano or a 
piece of pyrotaphny, ready to explode at any time. 
Educate him, and he becomes a harmonious part of the 
soslal enldneiy. We nlust have a national system of 
educatip^ giving the needfhl nurture free to ^ like 
the air they breathe. How is it to be wondered at tiiat 
we have strikes, riots^eavy calendars, and thousands 
of evils, whmi one half the community are reared with- 
out ai^ tincture of learning? 

M. SL Away with your march-of-intellect nonsense! 
When did a book ever fill a belly ? I want to aee the 
peo]^ have plenty of egga and bacon. They onght 
always to have large wages, and everything comfortable 
about them, whether they choose or not Unions are 
baatUes where the poor are starved. There should be 
an act of parliament to let everybody have at least a 
pound a-week, even when they cannot or choose not to 
work fbr it 

O. P. Wen, it Is my opinion that intemperance is the 
eanse of most of our suflbrings. If you would only 
embrace and agree to support &6 system of total absti- 
nence, you would soon see this a diflbrent country | 
from what it is. The water cure is the cure, you may 
depend on it Only see how drinking absorbs die earn- 
ings of the working-man, how it renders him idle and 
sensual, and reduces his hoiftehbld to starvation! Every- 
thing we complain of is traceable to alcoboL And you 
mi^ plant schoclB, form idlotments, promote emigration, 


the fatal oop, you will make no true improvement 
Q. PL Well, I think you may promote the advanoe- 
ment of our opeoieB by different means, namely, by 
establishing gdleiieB of pictures and statues. What 
was the gloiy of ancient Greece ?-— Her works of art 
The great Hellenio democracies were refined by con- 
tinuafly regarding beautifiil fbrms in their temples and 
theatres. There u nothing wanting to make us as great 
a people, but a proper annual grant finr national and pro- 
vindal gaUeties. About a million a-year would serve, 
and I am sure we spend many millions in a wo^ way. 
1 latdy puhlistaed a letter to the prime fninister upon 
tile subject; but he was then strugg^ng to get a ma- 
jority on the sugar duties, and I suppoM never had time 
to iqy suggestions into consideration. 

•& T. Galleries far isorks of art! More need to bi^ 
new sewersi Ihe effect s of defective drainlngupon tie 
hesdtii of the inhabltents of large towns hat been fbfiy 
prored, and it ia time that measuius were taken to 
reomdy so great aa evil 1 have given my thouid^ts to 
aeweiaidfl^t and day for twenty yaan. It ia a great, 
but asgMied tedgect The woNd mifl^t be lighted by 
the pmts made ficom deaniiw and health promoted 
at the same tim& I could send you ten. lolio une hooks 
to lUumloate. you upon drainim s or, ah<^ you prefer 
it, oome to noie someday* and Itiul tsih you ul about it 
bikirard ef moutli. Oidy oome Mfy, that tre may 
have a loiMr day to dfecusa it 
U. y, that la noi ft cabM to iny likind Have 
you ever eonsidared. the eotitary lystem ef j^on dis- 
dnliiie ? 1 like a jftisen, Wfafen 1 oome to • town 
^hsie I never was hefeoA I inanito ibr the JeU, end 
tisne^ygo to visit it , QrimI is, In feet my nvourite 
/Tntto is at present a atrikiqg wtodof tootled | 


trbif them sevefely, with • vkmr to fbefe 


‘‘SwraiTAL. _ \ 


ittotfsTlihent fhe ^blic gets soueamldt end a daily 
nesrfma^tliaheii you its uaefiil^irievaiiee tor the time : 
uiiNi srbn tie lenient and kind, withl^vj^ to their 
reformaflmt 1^ eamt uevrspeperprotfettjbtiu^ 

good 

All this pBtplexHf wb^ give way If toy plan were 
adopted. You may find an aooount of it, commencing 
at the fifteen-hundredth pam of the tenth report of the ' 
committee bh Prison I>Iid^hie. ^ 

W. X. 1 am sorry to dissent from a great number 
you gentlemen. I consider war, and the emidoymenfm i 
force in general, as the grand means of depriving human 
sodeto; and till we can make all pien converts to peace 
prindplea, 1 believa there ia no good to be done vrith 
them. Sto the evils of war, in the misex|ienditurB of 
pnhlic money, the setting up of felse objects to love of 
approbation, the making of wldowa and orphans, fhe . 
brutBlisation of the pnblmmmd, and a continual inflam- 
mation of the minda of young Itolea in garrison towns. 
A few worthy people have joined me in setting up a 
peace society, and we have already made great way in 
diflbrent quarters. We take care ev&y year to oend 
a set of our tracts to the members of her Majesty’s 
government, about the time when they bring forward 
the army and navy estimatea in parliament 1 have no 
doubt we ehall succeed in bringing the public at large 
to our way of thinking, and thus put an end to war — 
in time. 

T. Z. Well now, 1 don't care mudi about anything 
so unpractical aa inculcating whatnyou call peace prin- 
ciples. Neither am 1 n^ona about temperance, or 

I wish^to'^Bh^ the people Only let me once ^ them 
into a way of deaning tfadr skins regularly, and all will 
be well And the way I argue is thia $ deanltness ia 
the motiier of all the virtues. Thereifore, let tha people 
he dean, and tii^ will be everything die that eould be 
wished. Hence 1 look to baths aathe universal regene^ 
rators. Men once called for the aponge to Vflpe out the 
national debt; they will do fer more godll by npw ap- ! 
plying it to their own persons. Bevdutiomiste us^ to 
oaill on the nation to take the plunge; let them nbw 
take the plunge-bath. Trust me, till vre ban set dl toe 
world a-washiDg, there will be no red improvement 
efiected. You might preach for ages on otber subjects ; 
but nothing«will avail while men xtonain undeaned. 
Of all the conservative powers, dirt decidedly the 
greatest. 

This, alphabet of fhvonrite ideaa is no fency. The 
men led by them may be met with every day in the 
highways and bfirays of the world ; sdmn at mversa- 
tion-men at diiiner parties, some to blittofehdden in 
the jSortiooes of duhi, some n UstetotoMklM. In ge- 
nerd and wherever they axe to be had* SaeretMtos of 
state, and Mmstb Bidgway the publisher^ .kgow such 
men wdl by their handwriting. Tbto " 

deckens of the social Cif^, continually iMPlg for the 
means of getting their letteroottveyed to Republic, but . 
xardy or never finding It There & iomdtiilng distress- 
ing in the idea of so toudi good itMtodon, ind so much 
exoeOent suggestion, not ody xtoiN# to waste, but 
subgectong its ontiioto toftdisfifttfmWbt^ »mr befeUs 
the quiet sdflsh men of the worfi. A suggests, however, 
a remark which mf^uossiUy.hqef serviog toi;^^ men. 
The mein cause of tiieir. fiefene^ia titoir bgiton^ so 
much and so exdndveiyabmbed to thdajMooB* os to' 
lose the practied toufl ofoomtoon life. <* want of 

this, notoing wit fttbnt H toeUld otstrast re- ’ 

speottog the ilfeit SdOfiritble totoiMitoy sdiemb 
whiflh the wit of rngn ever dtokel THe w<toid likeS 
safe, realisable metoitrea; It wfll to erdlnary dr- 
cuaptanosi, move a short tray at artlaiet.it distrusts 
t^y-^4to ife totomtd by biperimeBt 

Henca it to naaesaory to aama «»■-****- .in bfinaimr 

that form, be Coo much for. the eoromon sun of fo^da, 



and it wUl iheiefiire $ ^ut posalbilif, If iome 
cattle, cNmttoit*WQMd-]cK>]dltt step be pettpoiedi feadfag 
towards A entire scheme^ Ibat may be sadcttonttd ana 
put itt practice, and a way ntay'thns be Ibmied for the 
realisanon of the whole. 


THE BfilKD SQTTAT.TEB. 

BT PEBCB>B. ST JOHN. « 

four hundred milestip the Trinity riTer, Texas, 
atwe extreme point to which the flat-bottom steam- 
boats run up in search of cotton and other productions,- 
is Robins' Ferry. , Below, the riyer is narrow, with high ' 
steep banks, within the deep shadow of which the 
waters roll noisdessly and swifdy towards the ocean, 
trhilegfoyes of somewhat stunted trees run down to 
the very edge of Ihe dilft : here, however, the stream 
expands into a broad and shallow lake, the shores of 
which are low, and eVttn unsis^tly, as is generally the 
case in Texas. * 

We arrived at a landing-place thn e miles below the 
junction of the lake and river late one night, and early 
' the following morning I was paddling up against the 
stream in a light bark canoe, which, having but a slight 
hold in the water, served better to stem the current 
than one of larger dimensions. For some time I con- 
tinued within die shadows of the cliffs in comparative 
glrxnn ; but, after a somewhat fatiguing hour, my eye 
first caught a glimpse of the shallow lake, where T hoxicd 
to find sufficient ifimndanee of wild-fowl to glut my 
most murderous ap petit e as a sportsman. The dawn 
had long since passedPmut nature appeared yet asleep, 
so calm, so still was that almost unt^den spot. Glid- 
ing swiftly out of the influence of the current, I allowed 
my canoe to stand *motionlesB, while I gazed around. 
Far as the eye could reach, spread a perfect vdldcrness 
of waters, forward, to the right and to tlie left, perfectly 
unniffied, for not so much as a blade of grass or a leu 
was itiiTuig on the shore. Here and there rose huge 
tranks of trees, home from abevo by the almost periodi- 
cal inundataons, and which, reaching, some shallow part, 
became stationary, until time and &cay removed them 
iv degrees from their resting-placa Snags were visible 
all around, while a low bushy island lay about a quarter 
of a mile to tiic southward. The waters sparkled in the 
sun, revealing at some distance the pn^nce of liuu- 
dre^ of ducks, geese, and swans floating upon the sur- 
face. For some time they remained unheeded, so 
chiurmed was I by the quiet beauty of the landscape ; 
but at Icngtli the prospect of a late breakfast awoke my 
killing propensities, knd, raising my paddle, I gave a 
true Inman sweep, «and glided noisclMsly towards the 
littltt island above alluded to. 

My progfess was rapid, but not a sound could have 
been detecied by any save an aboriginal. The bevy of 
« ducks which bad drawn me in that direction were sail- 
ing tOwarA the island, and I was within gun-shot long 
before I waspracelvea, as, the better to deceive them, I 
lay almost on my fboe at last, and paddled with my 
hands. At length | allowed the canoe to drift with what- 
ever impulse it had previously received, and cautiously 
. dutehing my double-baReled apology for a Joe Monton, 
rose in boat. £re, however, 1 could gain my feet, 
crack! eradt! wetit the two borrelB of a fowling-piece^ 
a whistUfig was heard dose to my ears, and the ducks, 
save and ttoept a fttw victimB, flew away with a loud 
rustling df t Bras aatounded. My first Intpubiq , 

I was to retum Uie fire at random, as the idea of Ind^'i^i 
crossed myittrain. I oodSd, however, plainly detee^fi^)' 
presence of a ffiwlin^piece bv the peculiar leporV 
while it woe deas the ducks had been the obgeot aimed 
at Still, "t!» ptiSbdmitysiBf the lead;to my ears was fhr 
from pleasdht and 1 hasteoed to^provent a reemence 
of so dangevediian eaq^erlment ' friend,'' cried 

1, in a lood -andsomefirhat' angry voice. ' are yon duck- 
shooting CT >inaa-Bhi(M)ting, 'becaiiie 1 ^ouia like to 
know?’ Affia&rose instantly above the DudieB. 'Mer- 


Heayen,* erM .he, ' have I wSttnded ybn, dr ? 
Com in, aiffil will explain this hoiddent^ 

t readily eomplied; and a fhw mintitea, placed me 
beside the sportsman. I at once saw thatjw was blind. 
Nearly six met high, thin, even gaunt be presented a 
most remarkable appearance. Clothed in the ordinary 
garb of a backwoodsman, there was yet an intdlec- 
tuality, and even nobjllily of chaincter in his features, 
which struck me forcibly, while the sightless orbs at 
once revealed the cause of what had nearly proved a 
fatal accident * You are xlot alqpe?’ said I, glanc'ing* 
curiously around the bushes. * 1 am,* he said with a 
smile, ‘quite alone. But lei; me most sinoetely beg 
your jML^on for having cffidangered your life.’ * No 
excuses,* said 1, depositing the victims of his volley at 
his feet ; ‘ but if you would explain to me how you are , 
here alone, and how, being here, you are thus^mplo^cd. 
you will assuage a very strong feeling of curiosity.’ 

‘ With pleasare,’ he replied, ‘ ^we you an explanation ; 
and besides,’ he continued, ‘ ^believe we are country- 
men, and this meeting gives me true d^ght’ ‘ 1 am 
an Englishman,* 1 said. ‘And I a Scotchman. In 
Britain it makes us countrymen $ in a strange land it 
makes us brothers.’ 

Struck by the blind man’s manner, I loaded, prairie 
fashion, a couple of corn cob pipes with some excellent 
leaf tf>bacco, and handing him one, seated myself quietly 
by his side. Closing his eyes, from habit, as if to read 
the past, he was silent for a few moments. ‘ My name 
is Campbell,* lie said at length, without farther preface, 

* and by trade I am a cabinetmaker. To be^ at the ! 
lieginning. When I was twenty, and that is not so 
long ago as you may think, I received an offer to go to 
^cw York. I was engaged to be married to a sweet 
cousin of mine. PoSr l^cn t I could not go without I 
her, and yet it was, they said, owre young to marry. 
Still the offer was good, and rather than 1 should lose 
the opportunity of advancing myself, tliey all consented 
it should be a wedding. ^ The day after our happy 
union we sailed for the far west. 

* We readied New York in safety ; I entered njkin my 
employment with a firm and settled determination to 
secure, if not fortune, at least competence. Wages were 
in these days very high ; 1 was a good workman ; my 
master had" confidence in me, and besides my wages as 
journeyman, paid me u salary as his foreman and derk. 
As determined to lose no opportunity of advancement, 

1 kept all bis hooks after my regular day’s work was 
done. I saved more than half my earnings, and was as 
happy, I believe, as an industrious honest man can be ; 
and if he, sir, cannot be happy, I know not who can.* 

‘ You are right,’ said I ; ’ 8||i honest, sober, industrious 
working-man, with ample employment, respected by 
his masters, with a little family around him, shotdd be 
the happiest of created beings. His wants are ainhip- 
plied, without the cares and troubles of wealth.’ * ^ 
it wA with me ; 1 was very happy. At the end of ten 
ygors I had saved a large sum, and then, and onlv then, 
my wife presented me with my first and only child. 

• With Hie consent, and by the advice even of my 
emjdoyerB, who had my true interests at heart, I deter- 
mined to start in business for myself ; but not in Netr 
York. New Orleans was a money-making, busy place, 
and thither I removed. My success was unexpsptedly 
great ; my own workmanship was eagerly bought upj^ 
and I employed many men at tbe enormous wages or 
the south. Two misfortunes, however, bow clouded 
my fblicity ; both attributable, I tear, to my desire ter 
independence. Thtt south dM not agree with my wj^ 
and eteJL could restore her toa geuiu cUniate^ she med. 
Sir, myvorrow was the Ibrrow, 1 brae, of 'a man and 
a Chrisdan ; but 1 felt it sorely. He OB|y who haa 
seen wite or child ■rmuoved frem him .bgr death, can 
estimate my feelings: ^ Existence ter a ffitee was a 
Uank. I woEked mechoniesUy, hut no more did her 
cheertel vdod enoonrate my Uboute. Ihte, I dianki.. 
ah, sir! it vrai then 1 misaed hetf ol tbs mornind 
meal, at dinner, over the tea board. At my qye roitea 
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<m the empl 7 diair on the oppcMiiitB' 4de ff wj Httle 
ifdde, I ix>uld eee in it the aoosi^ined tan; aiid 
then my heart eeemed to .turn cold, and the Twy hlood 
to ceaae to.flow. He who haa not lost a wife or diild, 
knows not seal sorrow in this worid. It is the seTorest 
trial man ever is put to. Wdl, sir; she died, and I 
was left alone with a little image of herself, my Ellen. 
A gayer, happier being never lived— always smiling, 
always singing. In tUhe, she brought back some glimpse 
of joy to nay soul 

* One morning I awoke with a peculiar sensation at 
hiy heart— I had caught the yellow-fever. 1 wUl not 
detail the histoiy of this (.illness. Suffice, that it was 
tlupee months ere I was retapred to health ; and then,. 

5 r Bome extraordinary accraent, it proved that I waa 
ind ; while my business was gone from me. I knew 
rnot jrhat to do. Yon kiiow, sir, the usual course of 
mined meiain New Orleans ; tliey sell off secretly, shut 
their shutters, write O. T. T. (Gone to Texas) on the 
door, and are no more Iward of. But I, sif, cwd not 
do this. I was, howev^ no longer fit for business : a 
quiet retreat in tlm woods was my best course of jiro- 
ceeding. Besides^ my health was shattered, and I 
should not have lived in Now Orleans. Accordingly, I 
contrived to raise a thousand dollars when 1 wound up 
my accounts, and with this and a negro slave, I and 
my .child stii^d for Texas. Blind, I was not fit to 
cope with men, and my object, therefore, was to retire, 
as far as was consistent with safety, into the woods. 

« Eight years ago I journeyed up this river, and reached 
this very spot. Francisco, my negro, was a devoted 
and faithM fellow, and workm ha^, bccauae I was a 
good master to him. We erected a hut upon yonder 
shore : it was a laborious operation ; but it was at 
length compleM. I have said 1 a cabinetmaker t 

so was my negro; we tlierefore TUmislicd the place 
elegantly for a backwoods dwelling. 

* Now to speak of my daughter. Wlicn we left New 
Orleans she was eight yean old, and up to that age 
had been educated most carmolly, her existence being, 
of course, that of a town girl. You know, sir, the lazy 
luxurious habits of the pestUential city, and how little 
they fit one for roughing life in the woods. Well, Nelly 
waa transidanted hither, preserving and increasing her 
accomplishments, and yet has she become a perfect 
prairie bird. Her fingers ply the rude needle required 
to make these coarse garments ; she and Francisco pre- 
pare them for use. We have a female slave, Francisco’s 
wife, but hors is out-door work ; and Nelly makes 
butter, cooks, ay, sir, and even deans. And she is 
quite happy, singing all day long ; and if an hour can 
be found fer a brok, she is m pa^ise. 

* Singular os it may seenit. I do most of the hunting ; 
at all events, all the wild-fowl shooting. 'V^th the dawn 
I ai^p ; and in my dug-out, which 1 pulC while Nelly 
Bteen, I land here, and conceal myself in the bushes, 
while die returns to prepare breakfast. With my loss 
of sight I have gained on additional strength of hearing. 
I dm detect immediately the approach of the ducks 
and geese on the water, and if once they come near 
enough, am sure not to waste my powder^ and shot 
After about a couple of hours she returns fof me. Her 
tibae is now nearly up : you shall see her, and brcakfiist 
at New Edinburgli.* 

At riiis instant a dimiqutivB sail caught my eye at 
j;he distance of a hundred yards. Bising, 1 perceived a 
small canbe gliding before a dight breeze which had 
arisen, and rapidly approaching. The foresail and main- 
sail concealed its occupant ; but presently a melodious 
voiee was heard cardiUng a meny ditl^. 

* There is lUy child,* said Campbdl, his vdoeyhushed 
to a whisper; *there is ^y hhud. I never [war her 
dngbut 1 see her, mother before me.' ' 

' •Well, father,* cried Ndly, taking in her UtUe sdl; 
•no ducks for me to pick up? not <ma You are unlucky 
thismoenlng.* 

At«dita moment she caught sight of ify ttaval nni- 
foEUveid stopped short. ‘This gentkimim was kind 


enough to pick them oip for me, and you muat give him 
a seat in the IxMit’ ^ 

Ndly aj^vroacbed. Though tanned the sun, one 
could still see the blue-eyed Scotch girl in her. Light 
curls fell from beneath' a vast straw -hat over her 
dmulderi^ while a aimple fiir pdime, and budeskin 
mocassins, with red worsted .stockuigB, was all her 
visible attire. But never had I seen anything more 
graoeftd or more degant A woman, and yet a girl, she 
had evidently the feelings of the first, with the joyous 
ardesmesB of the second. We were friends diieo^, 
j while I mentally compared her with my interesSu^ 
I Irish friends Mary Bock and her aister.* 

In a few minutes more we were sailing for the shore, 
and in a quarter of an hour were in right of New Edin- 
burgh. To my surprise I discovered, a substantial log- 
hut, several outhouses, Indian coni-fldds, while pump- 
kins, Ac. flourished around in abundance. TVo cows 
were grazing in "the ueighbourbood; -as many horses, 
were near them ; while pigs and fowls wore scattered in ' 
all directioDS. I yras aipazed, the blind Sooltchman’s 
industry was so novel in Texas. I expressed my sur- 
prise. * Eight yean of perseverance con do much,* said 
Campbell quietly : * thank Heaven I am very happy, 
and my Ndly will not be left a beggar.' •But you 
must find her a steady, hard-working young fellow for 
a husband,’ replied I, ^ to preserve all this.’ •Itliink,’ 
said he, smiling, ‘if you were to ask Nelly, she 
would tell you that that was done already.’ The slightly 
heightened colour of the maiden was nor only answer, 
and at that moment we reached the ^fanding, where the 
negro couple and their pickaninnies were standing. The 
slaves were deek and hearty, aM showed their white 
teeth merrily. " 

Campbell led the way to the house, which was, for 
Texas, superabundantly furnished. Comfort was eveiy- 
whei^ aud abundance. The breakfast was, to a hunter, 
ddicious, consisting of coffee, hot com cakes, venison 
steaks, and wild honey, while a cold turkey graced 
the centre of the boo^ What I enjoyed, however, 
better even than the breakfast, was the attention of the 
daughter to her blind father. He seated himsdf at 
the board, and Ndly having first hdped me, supplied 
all his wonts with a care and watchfulness which was 
delightful to behdd. She anticipated all bia desires, 
her whole soul being seemingly bent to give him Mea- 
sure. She was. in fact, more like a mother with a diild, 
than a daughter with a father in the prime of life. 
Breakfast conduded, we talked agaifi of his histoiy, 
particularly since his arrival in Texas. 

The routine of the day was simple enough, as they 
explained to me. The negroes, overlooked hy the father 
and daughter, worked in the fields from dawn until six 
in the evening, the father fashioninjl some rural imple- 
ment, an axe or plough handle, wldle the daughter 
plied her needle. They breakfasted at half-past dx, 
dined at half-past eleven, and supped at dx : after this 
last meal, Nelly generally read to her fathi^r for two 
hours.' Their libnuy was good, induding several 
standard works, and we four first volumes, of * Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh JoumaL’ 

Campbell went out into the air after a while to talk 
to the negroes, and I was left alone with Ndty. I took 
advantage of his absence to leam more of her diaracter. 
Never was 1 more delighted. Not a regret; hot a wish 
for the busy world of which she read So much ; while 
it was qhite dear to roe that her lover, whoever he 
was, had ohly sucoMded by promising to rdiide with 
the father. To leave her blind parent seemed to her 
one of those in^sibiUties whiw scarcely even sug- 
gested itsdf to her mind. Yesi N^ Ospipbdl was a 
sweet creature, perhaps the only trhiy recol- 
lection I bore with me ftom Texas. ■ ' ^ 

1 remained with them. all day; I visiied^^jfoeir whole 
form; 1 examined N^y’s fatqnrite in a grove 

at the* rear of the houses and Ijlidt' l^cm. We 
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parted with a regret wjiich was mutual ; a regret whidL 
strange to say, was quite painful on my fide, aad I 
never saw them again. Still I did , not lose sight of 
tliem. I always wrote by the steamer' to Ndly ; and 
many a long ikter did I obtain in reply. Mora and 
more did I discover that die was a daughter only, 
and that even a husband must for a. time hm a second 
place ill her heart. At length she wrote— * And now, 
sir, 1 am married, and I am veiy happy, though I 
almost sometimes regrelf the step, aS I can no<Honger 
my whole time to my dear blind fhther. He is, 
imwever, so happy himself that I must resign myself 
to be less his nurse, especially as the only quarrel John 
and I ever have, is as to who shall wait on him. If he 
has lost part of his daughter, he has found a son.* This 
picture if hapjiiness made me thoughtful, and 1 owned 
. that, great as is the blessing of clvilisatioD, and vast 
and grand as are the benefits 6f communion with your 
fellows, a scene of fdidty might yet be found in the 
woods. Though 1 ant a strong lover of mankind,- and 
wish to he among them, and to eigdy the advantages of 
civilisation, yet do I think, if I were an old blind man, 
I would be a backwood squatter, with a daughter such 
as Kelly. 

I heard no more from them, as I soon after returned 
to England, and the busy life of the world and other 
avocations have always prevented me writing. Should 
I, however, ever revisit Texas, my first care will be to 
run up the Trinity, and once more enjoy hospitality at 
tlie tatde of the Bund Squatteu. 


WIENHOLT ON SOMNAMBULISM. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

Accordino to Dr Wienholt, somnambulism is an abnor- 
mal states in which visual impressions, or inipressions 
tsntamount to visual ones, are conveyed to tlio mind of 
the somnambulist through some other medium than 
the eyes. This idea, he ai^nowledges, is unusual, inhar- 
monious, appuently unnatural ; but he thmk& there is 
evidence tending to prove that the function of sight has 
in many cases been carried on independently of the eyes, 
rroceeding in his inquiry with a view to exhibit this 
evidence, lie first calls attention to the fact, that our most 
intimate knowledge of tlie physical construction of the 
eye ^ves us no iiuonnation whatever as to how sight is 
carried on. Let^ie eye and the optic nerve do their 
utmost, it is tho mind, and the mind only, tliat sees. In 
the opwation which we call seeing, how much, for in- 
stance, is purely the work of judgment and long training, 
thg of the size of the object locked at, its distance, 
&c.^, Again, what modifications of the organ of vision do 
we not observe in the animal creation, yet all apparently 
serviqg the end of simple vision. * Most insects possess 
eyes; but In re|;ard to their number, as well as their 
form and condiuon, these organs differ not only among 
themselves, but also from those of other animals. The 
eyes of the common fly, for instance, are sexangular : 
tiie spider has no less than six of these organs ; and yet, 
judging from their operations, they appear to receive 
only a single perception from these various images. 
The chameleon moves only the one eye without tho 
other, and Can thus see before and bebind, towards the 
sides, upwards and downwards. In birds, the eyes are 
plaoed on the sides of the head ; thciiy do not, therefore, 
like us, see only .one object with their two eyes, hut 
several In the polypi, we perceive nothing aniJbgcnu 
to our finer sensea|,i^ jmt, without eyes, they nm^'; 
the most deUcate sensibility to light ; they are >viL^jr 
affected by .Uglii And darkness ; and when any uonridi- 
ment oomes hear ibem,4!w immediately perceive it* 
All this .riionlAten4«ni6nholt argues, to shake ohr 
conceit, tUht sight aii^«eyes stand together In any 
relation doser ihah fiboi of an mrangement suitable to 
a special, conditloii .being. Sedng with eyes is no 
doubt the arrangement which we see p^vaiUng in the 
present aiiimsl system; but we have no reason to be- 


lieve that this greangement is theonly one whidi might 
have been adopted. Seeing in some oti||AV way than by 
qyea is at least not inconcdvable. 

Whether, however, the act of seeing without eyes has 
ever been peribrmed, can be decided onljr by rmerence 
to authenuc cases. Fatting aside the cases previously 
dt^ of difference of structure in the organ of vision, i 
of insects, &c. the doctor refers tto experiments made j 
upon the hat. 'A s^s of recent and decisive expert- i 
ments,* he says, ^ has demonstrated that, in the bat, the 
faculty of vision continues even after the organ has been | 
completdy destroyed. Eminent* philosophical natu- 
ralistic with Spallanzani at their head, instituted these 
experiments, and verified the fact in different parto of 
Italy— in Pavia, Pisa, and Turin;* and in Genoa, 
also^ they have been r^ated«with the same success by^ 
Spadone, Bossi, Gasalli, and Turine ; and x|p otgeiftion'* 
has been made to their accuracy. These naturalists 
discovered that the bat, even when blinded, regulates 
its motions in the same mann^as when possessing the 
complete use of the eyes. Com^etdy blinded bats were 
not in the slightest degree obstmeted in their motions.. 
They flew about by n^ht or by day with their wonted 
ease and rapidity, avoiding all obstadeB which lBy,or were 
intentionally placed in their way, as dexterously as if in 
full possession of their sight They turned round at the 
right time when they approached a waU, rested in a con- 
venient situation when fatigued, and struck against no- 
thing. The expttiments were multiplied in tbe most 
varied and ingenious manner. A room was filled with 
thin twigs, in another silken tiureads were suspended from 
the roof^ and preserved in the same position, and at the 
same distance from each other, by means of small weights 
attached to them. The bat, though deprived of its eyes, 
hew tlirough the intervals of these threads, as well as of 
the twigs, without touching them ; and when theintervals 
were too small, it drew its wings more dosdy together. 
In another room a net was placed, having occasional 
irregular spaces for the ^at to fly through, the net 
being so arranged as to form a small labyrinth. But 
the blind bat was not to be deceived ; in propeSrtion as 
the difficulties were increased, tho dexterity of the 
animal was augmented. AVhen it flew over the upper 
extremity of tlie net, and seemed imprisoned between it 
and tho wall, it was frequently observed to make its 
escape most dexterously. When fatigued by its high 
flights, it still flew rapidly along the ground, among 
tables, chairs, and sofas; yet avoided touching anything 
with its wings. Even in tlie open air its flight was as 
prompt, easy, and secure, as in dose rooms ; and in botli 
situations, utogether similar to that of its associates who 
had the use of their ey»'B.* 

Can any evidence be adouced in proof of the position, 
that bdngb Of the human spedes, when deprive of the 
use of their eyes, have still continued to receive visual i 
impresBions, as these blind bats appear to have done? 
As means of dedding this question, onr author refers 
to the following well-authenticated examples of extra- 
ordinaxy accuracy of perception in blind persons. Di- 
derot mentionB a man who was bom blind, and who was 
a dxemist and a musician. * He judged corredi^ as to 
beauty and s^metry ; knew very well when another 
object came m hi.s way ; and made no mistake^ in pas- 
sing a street^ whether it was a nt/-de-sac or an ordinary 
thoroughfare. He wrought at the turning-lathe, and 
with the needle ; took mochiiieiy to pieoes, and xeoon- 
stoucted it, &c. 

* All have heard of the flunoos Saunderson, the great, 
although blind nAthematiden. When only in the tf^Uth 
montli^of his life, he lost his sight by small-pox. He 
had, tomfore, no more idto of light than a person born 
blind, aiffi he did not zecdlect to have ever seen. * Yet 
he made very rapid progress in the aoquisUfrm of lan- 
! goages and sciences, anA in his thtrtielih year, had at- 
I tained such eminence m the mathemattos, that, upon 
Newton’s reoSmmendation, he was appealed to suooeed 
Whiston in tie mathematical chair, and beeame an ex- 
celleiit teacher. He wrote a work upon algebra, which 


WM umoh esteemed Iv th 0 learned and Faa the 
mort xeniarkable,4he mind min gave initinit^ legat- 
ing the &WB oiiUghtk and iai^nt opiaca. Svgiy cdiange 
in theatateof the atmoiphei^ when^^Jcnjatedtoeadte 
viau4 perceptUma, alfeoted him i and he heoame pware, 
eapeciaily in calm weather, when Ql]geeta aj^roadied 
him. Onedaj, in a large garden, while he w|m aa^ting 
Bome aatronomeni in making their ohaenrationa, he 
always knew when ^donda paaaed oyer the aim. He 
went out with hia jEn^pila at night ipto the air, 
and pointed out to them the aituation of each star. He 
'married hia wife feqm love of her bright ejrea. ^e 
perception he had of thea^ could have been deriyed only 
uom the tondi, and thia could hardly haye been auifl- 
cfent to inspire him with loye.* 

Dr Wiemudt then giyea a detailed account of three 
I othgr caaea— one^ that df a Swiss peasant who went 
through % number of minute mechanical pr^aaea; 
another, that of a lady who wrote, sewed, and corrected 
her own manuscript ; a^ the third, the well known case 
of Metcalf, the celebrated blind auryeyor of roada To 
these he adds that of * Mademois^e Paradies, the 
■ gseat musician. This lady, when only in the second or 
third year of her life, was seized with amauroaia, which 
entirely deprived her of aighh She never recovered; 
and became so blind, that she could neither perceive the 
lightning in a stormy night, nor tlie light of the sun at 
noon. Mademoiarile Parades sews well, and in her 
early years made lace. She plays all games of cards, 
and is very fond of the game of skitUes. Dancing is 
one of her favourite amusements, and she takes a part 
in all Grennon and foreign dances. She is passionately 
fond of the theatre. In her youth, she frequently per- 
formed*, important diaracters in private companies. She 
is also sensible of the approach of other bodies, an^. 
judges coiTectly of their distance ahd magnitude. She 
cleudy perceives when any larger body stands in her 
way. She goes about the whole house like a person 
possessed of sight. When cjpim or tables are displaced, 
and stand in her way, it sometimes happens that she 
comes ^gainst them ; but this never occurs in the case 
of a person. .When she enters a strange room, in which 
she had never previdnsly been, ahe perceives whether it 
is Iprge, moderate^ or smalL When near the centre of 
the room, ahe can determine whether it is long, broad, 
or round. *When taken to the street, she easily per- 
ceives when she passes a cross street ; and this even 
when the air is j^erfcctly calm. When led past a house 
or garden in the open air, nothing escapes her attention : 
she inquires to whom this house or this garden belongs. 
The most remarkable tiling is, that she can distinguish 
whether a garden is surrounded by boards, walk, or 
stakes. Of her perception of near objects, she convinced 
one of her sceptical friends in a remarlmble manner. 
He led her along a narrow path through an alley of 
trees, and, with a stick given her by this friend, she 
strode every tree ip passing, drawing back her jiand 
each time^ and she did not miss a single tree out of 
tn^nty. 

' Her ideas of heauly are derived from the perception 
of pruportion in examining statues. She’has much 
OMtheipp pleasure in feeling them. This pleasure is in 
propmon to the beauty and correctness of the work. 
In the Mullerian cabinet and collection of antiques, 
therefore, she experiences great delight ; and the obser- 
jrarions she makm upon the objects ore quite wonder- 
AiL Laughing, angry, weeping, calm and quiet coun- 
tenances she recognises in a moment. She herself 
sdects all the stufb and cdonis Jier clothes, and 
never could she' be pmeuaded to emoose a dress of 
green and yellow, black and wreeii, or green yAl blue. 
Her head-dress, also^ is of her own diooaipg/ond she 
has her own little vanities in regard to lim* dress as 
we4f^ any other lady. Her zdatt&pe abd'lHenda; who 
aif accustomed to her ways,fof^ ^^7 


flgwerm, ,3^^ Aow.lier everything, and are not satiB- 
lied if ifffithing diapleaees her> Mlthehi^ her eye can 
give' her hq percepiioh of the objects around her^ yet 
she A preferenoe for, one situatiou over another. 

The Atirarten pieasef her more than the Prater. She 
prefers Donibleh to thq Augarfen.^ Tliere she finds 
purer aiTt waterfelif, gr^ fieldsi lui4 hills. She likes 
those situations best lAdSie nature preamitB pidst variety 
of seeneiy, and where the octitily of tfm lasnaes and the | 

imax^tion is equally eadteA.’ 

q%g explanation usually given of oases sudi as tteOf j 
with whidi the world lias mu long familiar, is, tliaT 
blind persons there takes place a remarkable intaneifving 
of the remaining senses, so that the co-O]per?«ti0p of an 
intenser touch, an intenser hearing^ an infenser taste, • 
and an intenser smeU, frequently eosmonsatea for the 
loss of the eyesight. Dr WieidiDU feet 

of an increase of tho sensibility of tjmdh, &o. in blind : ) 
persons, denies that this afibrds a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena in question. ]^ntering into a minute 
examination of the ^various operamns attributed to the 
blind persons above mentioned, such OS distinguishing 
a eul-de^ae from a thoroughfare, discovering an error in 
a manuscript, going through a series of intricate mecha- 
nical processes, he argues that tho supposition of an 
intensification of the sense of touch, or of the other 
senses, is totally inadequate, according to every mede of 
reasoning, to account for the facts; and that impressions 
analogous to visual ones must in* some way or other 
reach the minds of the individuals, to enable them to. act 
in the manner related. * Let ns only dwell a little,’ .he 
says, <on the operations of the blinu surveyor of roads. 
When any one, like him, traverses pathless mountains, 
climbs steep lulls, and proceeds through valleys, . 
he must have before him the respective sitnatbns of the 
diflerent objects, the way he proposes to go, and that 
which bys has already passed, and continu^ly compare 
them with those notions which exist in his imagination. 
And in all this his sense of touch, however constantly 
exercised, could not he of the slightest use to him. Por 
here he irequires, at every step, a coosci o usneas of the 
particular spot upon which he happens to sumd, and 
the direction of the way by which he is to proceed 
farther. Without eyes, or something that can supply 
riicir place in a more perfect manner than the other 
senses, he would ^0 like a nuuriner on an extensive open 
sea without ^ compass. Give tho latter all the other 
means for prosecuting his voyage— let him use his tound- 
ing-liiie as assiduously as possible — ^let him observe the 
distance he has traversed, t|ie nature and dejith of the 
bottom, &C. all this will not enable hjm to duKsover his 
latitude, or assist him in his farther progieis. For Ais 
he requires the constant use of the compass, just tHiifiie 
blind man, in order to keep the right direction oulrach 
paths, would require the use of hia qyea iparther, this 
blind traveller, in order to proceed with safety, must 
possess a knowledge of all the ohstadea whi^ Uein his , 
way, by wliidi he may avoid or surmount them.’ These * 
must be present to his mind, as wdl to ^ body ; the 
picture of the landscape, with aU its minum parts, must 
be constantly before his soul, and alw^j^ continue in 
harmony with that which lies beforo his, imagination; 
both must change in the some way: and here, 
his touch or any other sense assist him? Gmider alsc 
his business as a guide over the enow in a dark night, 
when the road becomes, quite diffiBrept feom what it 
was, and thardon^he deri^g^ -.aagatyge from > 

the^uch ; and wheifit is notwy to c^prehend how - 
he^ without theouae of his eyei^ PT sometiung thqt might 
supply their place, could find hii own wqy, fer Jess act . 
as a guide fer othm. For lost piimN ifn should 
not he disposed to sefecAn man whwwAflhimBatf obliged 
to grope ip the dark, aid haetdofbk tlis wapl^ feding. 
Loetly, tl^sr n gfeAoc auto m sod of tbie man who 
was al| 0 l|| tooontti^ A road 'thr^^ Awfld pathfess \ 
district,, tslrii^ .the pcMhlak^ wttbn^ avoiding 
everything t3ui could make a road suamvenleBt^ diffl- • 
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cult» or expensive, and choosing the shortest and most 
suitable lina Wh^ a jletailed plan of the cotintfxmnst j 
he not have had in his contomjl^tion 1 how eorrect teid i 
definite must it not have existed in his min4 in orto 
to enable him, amidst sndi varions difflcnlties, to dfitc- 1 
tnate his otject !' ' . ' 

After a great many ingenions remarks to the same 
purpose. Dr Wienholt concludes 'saying, that * he is 
entitled to hdd it as detiiOnstrated, that our soul, tf it 
has onoe acquired peroep&ps threufjb the medium of 
the^a may afterward^ m an incomprehensible nfiuiner, 
Rj^pwithont the use of this organ, receive similar im- 
jnressions, and Oontinue to remate in the same connexion 
with tbSi^temal world in which it had previously 
stood by n^ns of light and natural vision.' And if so,' 
he argues fiuther, he is entitled to suppose that 'man 
may also be deprived of other organa and yet be capable 
of ^performing the same fiinctions as he previously did 

Kofw, Dr 'Wienholt hol£ that somnambulists are 
persons in this abnormal state, in which vision and 
other operations of the senses are performed in some 
other way than by the instrumentality of the usual 
organs. Natural somnambulists are those who fall 
naturally into this abnormal state; artificial somnam- 
bulists are those who are thrown into it*!^ the passes, 
&;c. of the animal magnetist 

Here the doctor leaves us ; but Mr Golquhoun, in his 
appendix, carries us on to the consideration of the 
phenomena of clairvoyance, which he accounts the 
highest known degree of this abnormal state. The 
adoption of Wienlmlt’s condnsion he regards as lead- 
ing necessarily to a belief in the possibility of clmr- 
voyanoe; and l^itimately so; Ibr if the somnambulist 
sees through his own closed eyelids, he may also see 
through the walls of the room he is in. The idea of 
opaqueness belongs only to our present arrangement for 
visim ; and in the somnambulic arrangement dir vision, 
in which the eyes perform no port, this idea may vanish. 
In the somnambulic state, also, many other of our dog- 
matic conceptions of nature may turn out to be mere 
illurfona connected with ow present state bf being. 
Such is the drift of Mr Colquhonn's appendix to the 
lectures before ua ,We will not, however, attempt to 
follow him into this mysterious subject 


POOLE’S TALES, SKETCHES, AND 
X^HABAGTEBS. 

. We missed this volume at the time of its publication ; but 
it is not now too late to do justice to one who is fiir less 
known than he. deserves to be. John Poole is the author 
of the succosfftil play of Paul Pry. He is also a maga- 
zine writer of high aooeptability. The book now under 
‘ our notioe* seems to have been designed as acombi^ation 
of some of his most happy misoeUaueous writings. It 
exhibits its<author as a man of lively wit and playfbl- 
ness*; without any tinoture of malice, and as a shrewd 
obsemr and dever descrlber of human character, with 
just that degme of exaggeration which is necessary for 
telling efibet Of aU former English writers, Sterne is 
the one whom Ete P^e most resembles. 

The first and IpngOBt imper in the volume desctibta a 
Christmas visit te Dribb^ Hall, the restepnee of a 
higlfiy peculiar spedmen of the English country gentle- 
man. The gteiiifir and his two finends arrive top 
for dinner on Obilstmas eve, and the |bllowing iA'Hf 
reception;-^ • 

‘ Wiq^ fo^ finQB M outstretched legi;, In s 
easy, rpd mdroccd'chajliip. t^ warm corn^ of tl|e fire- 

■ V 

* ChrlrtisaaViBllrfllMl: Idis, EksUAies. sad COmuoIm 
OBsatlss of tho If edsm Itaraqw,' fa. Poor g po Btoim a Er John 
Ptals,Bsq, JUvdsnri^te^ IfK. . 


i^isce, redtei^ the sqnii^ He Jj|4 ^ to receive 

i|s,>ntwe|tenhednsirit|ir^«Wm Cpoe, 

sit down without eeramotty.* A mkfrim eh? 
SBIteKltere te my snug oomBr, I didn't '> 00 ? 

ride, that I eaa tell you, Oomek sHs detj^n* Just tbe 
partr I tdd yon you’d meet Mrs DribUe, my dear, ECr 
HsaitaUand his friend; my oonsin, Mr Ebeneaer Dribble; 
and my wife's brother and sister, r John Flanks and 
Miss Susan Flanks. Worthington, I needn't introduce 
yon: yon know everybody, and eveiyhody knows you. 
Well, I'm glad you're come at laa^ for it is more toan. 
half-past fix, and I was beginning to want my tea." 

" Tea 1** exdaimed Heartau ; " why, air, we have not 
dined!" , * 

** Whose fhnlt is that, thenlj^’' said the squire; "Pm 
sure it is not mine. I told you most particular!;^ iiwy * 
letter that I should dine at four precisely— -I’m certmn 
I did. Hero; Ebenezer, take this key and open the 
middle door of the under pailf^ tjho little bookcase in 
my private room, and in the right-hand corner of the 
left-hand top drawer youll find a hook in a parchment 
cover, lettered on-the ontside * Copy of Letter Book.' 
Bring it to roe, and lock the door again. Ill show yon 
copies of roy letters to you all, and youll see I'm 
right." 

*' My dear Dribble," said Worthington, "yon may spare 
Mr Ebenezer that trouble. The fault is neither yours 
nor ours ; but some impediments in the city, together • 
with tlie fog— 

** Well," said Dribble, " all I desire is, that yon should 
he satisfied it is no fault of mine that you have loab^nr 
dinner. But did yqn take nothing by the way ?" I 

I " Oh yes," said Worthington, " we took a sandwi<^." 

“ Wdl, then," rejoined the squire, “ you wont starve." 
This he uttered with a chuckle of delight, as if at the 
consequent escape of his ll&der. " However," he conti- 
nued, " well do the best for you, under the circum- 
stances ; instead of supping at ten, we'll order supper to 
be served at a quarter before.” 

" To speak the truth, Mr Dribble," said Heartal^M'! 
am exceedingly hungry, and I believe so are my tra- 
velling companions : we have had a very nncomfo^ble 
ride, and 

"Oil, in that case," reidicd Dribble, " perhaps you'd 
like pomething to eat. Wdl, IB oedise tea, for I can't 
wait any longer for my tea ; and Sam shall bring up a 
dice or two of something cold for you to take with your 
tea. Or, if you wonla pfefer a glass of ale with it, 
say sa Sam ; here is the key ef the ale barrd : 

draw about^let me see— one, two, three of thenir— ay, 
draw about two pints, and bring me the key of the 
iMunipl again.” 

" I never drink ale, sir,” said HeartalL ,, 

"Nor do I, dr," said I. ^ 

" Oh, don't you?” said the squire “Why, then» if 
you pi^ 4 V wine you can have it ; only I think yen had 
better not spoil your supper. It is fair to tea yw ye ' 
have a hot roast turkey for supper. Tni very ibod of a 
hot roost turkey for my supper— in fact I always have 
one for my supper on Ghrisimas eve” 

" Hadn't we better older tea in the drawing^raemp' 

I said Mrs Drihhte, " and leave the genthunen to tike 
their dinner quiedy in this<?" 

-NoDieiw9k]1^.1>riUhP>Dgril3r«coIaiiMdtte 

" it is no dinner, bqt a men »inadi. Besides^ whgpe-te , 
the uSh of lighting a fire^in the drawiug-rooni 'Vit this ' 
time o'Vght ? Fray, madaas, don't interfere ividi my 
^^re'^Then, ad^iwing himself to’teib,b« ejferiiiued— 

" Perhaps you vrom like a. little teater^ iq^ stairs 

whilst pnldntf Tw snadchn atrajP* 

• The " snq^ ontfeHrey*’ was parUcuteriy eopphiisised: 
no douhti w|ih the totewo teteotten jef taTteg us from 
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fhe mortiflci^iion of any diiqnKdntinent vhicb oar own 


wise have ooqlbioned. . 

* We leadil/ accepted the offer of. the, hot water, and 
Sam was ordmd to conduct ns Jo our . roonf. 

** Stop!” cried our hott» as %am was preiMuriiig to 
marshal us the Way ; ** stop<-^there is no me in any of 
your rooms ; hut as I always like to hare a fire in my 
own dressing-room ^n sura horrid weather as this, 
perhaps you might find it more comfortable- to go 
there.** . ^ 

* * Admiring this delicate attention on the part of our 
** odnsiderate” host, we accepted the offer ** as amended.** 
As we were about to moTO forward, Sam nodded and 
winked at his master, at the same time twitching the 
sleeve of his Ihstian jacket The squire put a key into 
his ^and, accompanying^ft with an injunction that he 
womd oaiafhily lock the door, and bring him tjbie key 
again. On entering the dressing-room, tiiis mystery 
was explained by Sam’yunlocking one of his master’s 
wardrobes, and taking mm it his own dress livery coat 
which the former always kept under lock and key, and 
which, upon this occasion, he had forgotten to leave 
out 

* Alter as comfortable a toilet as the time would 
admit of, we re-desoended to the dining-room — our ex- 
pectations of a merry Christmas not much enlarged by 
the manner and drcumstanoes of our reception. 

* The family were taking their tea ; and, on a table in 
a comer of the room, we found a very inefficient substi- 
tute for what ought to have been our dinner ; for the 
squire’s directions liad been rigidly followed. The repast 
consisted of nothing more than a few slices of cold boiled 
veal served on a tray, and (as we had declined his ale) 
the. remains— somewhat less than Jialf— of a bottle of 
she^. Worthington’s ** I hope so,” which struck me 
at the time as being of a very suspicious character, was 
now shown to deserve tiic worst we might have thought 
of it To despatch such a firbvision, where the duty 
of so doing was to he divided amongst three hungry 
traveUers, did not require a very long time ; and the 
moment Squire Dribble saw that the lost drop was 
drained from the decanter, he did not ask whe&er it 
woild be agreeable to us to take any more, hut desired 
Stm to ** take all these things away, and bring a card- 
table.”* 

Rigid regulations, all formed with a view to Ids own 
comfort, and from which no hospitable feding will 
admit of the slightest departure, painfully remind the 
reader that Mr Dribble is not entirely a fancy sketch. 
It is, in ffust, that pure selfishness, under the mask of 
regularity, which is often met with in unaccommo- 
^ting penons. In the mortiing, after a sleepless night 
in a chDling bed-room, the author is rousedb-by his host. 

* ** Not stirring yet, sir?” cried the squire. ** Why, 
sir, it is almost nine ; I have been up this hour, and 
won^ my hreakfiist ; 1 alwi^s hreakfiist at nine.” « 

<< ^en pray« 8!r,*^said 1, with an unaffected yawn, 

lAsy get your hreidefast, and don’t wait for me. This 
is much earlier than my usual hour of rising.,^ Resides, 
I have not dept well, and there is notliing peculiarly 
injriting in the weathw. I will take some breakfast an 
hour or two hfnoe.’* 

'* Pray get up, my dear sir, and come down stairs, or 
the rolls will be odd ; and 1 can*t bear cold rolls. Now 
do get up : lhate— that’s to say, Mrs Dribble hates to see 
breakfast about all day long; and” (continued my kind- 
hearted, oodsiderate host) ** you would find it veiy un- 
oomfortahle to take brealmt in your oigu roojn 'without 
a fire’— for it is a hitter cold momipg. HI tdl Sam to 
you some hot water ” .• ir 

went ; and not long after came Sfim with 
( PiU yater— Sam iuformidg toe th al hlf (polite 

' sBpuuie !) had instmetednim td. Mr dbatke could not 
> So rade as to dt ^wn to tU 1 came— 

M could the ladies. This hiotlM sCcovse decldve: 

“y dissatisfaetki; ; Ai^ (having 

. With as much speed as the discomforts of my 


podtion would allow) with ahlue nose, shrivelled cheek, 
and shivering firom head to foSt, I descended to the 
brea]dhst*mlour. 

* SoMoely had 1 timd to salute the assembled party, 
when I was thus addMied bythe squire 

A late riser, eh, dr? We have nearly finished 
breakfast, hut no fault of mine. You Imow I cslled you 
in time, and 1 told you 1 wanted iny breakfost You 
must he earlier to-morrow though, aa youU start at 
elevens But cofae, my deap sir ; -what do you take ? 
Pm i^raidl can’t recommend the tea,* but TUput a httle 
fresh into the pot if you wish it? However, herc^s 
plenty of coffee, and” (putting his fingers to^Jbe coffee- 
biggin) ** it’s nice and warm sdlL The eggswe all K>ne, 
but you can have one boiled on purpose for you, if you 
like— or what say you to a dice of the cold veal ? I 
believe you found it excellent yesterday ? 1 should have , 
made my breakfastof it, if 1 hod not hod my broiled leg 
of the turkey. 1 had just finished eating it asMr Wor- 
thington and Mr Heaxtall came down : for they were 
rather late-idi likciyonrself.** 

' Breezing as I was, this was no time for the exercise 
of an overstrained delicacy, which would have infiicted 
upon me cold veal and cold coffee; so 1 requested to 
have some hot tea and an egg. 

"Then bring me the tea-oaddy again, Sam,” said 
Squire Dribble somewhat peevishly; "and here, take 
the key and get an egg out of the cupboard— or two — 
and let them be boiled. Be sure you lock the cupboard 
again, and bring me the key. And, Sam— come hack. 
Put a ticket into the basket for the*two eggs you take 
out, or 1 may make a mistake in my egg account.” 

* The squire made some fresh t^, and in due time 
poured it out for me ; for Squire Dribble gallantly re- . 
Ueved his lady from tiie performance of all the onerous 
and unfemininc duties of the breakfast -table — such as 
making imd pouring out the. tea, serving the coffee tmd 
cream, distributing the eggs, and doling out the portions 
of whatever else there might happen to he— by taking 
them upon himsdf. 

' When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought along 
witli him the newspaper, which had just arrived. 

" Give that to me,” said Dribble, who had not quite 
finished his breakfast. Soi taking it from the hands of 
the servant, he, without offering it to any one rise, put 
it beneath him, and sat hatching it till he himsdf had 
leisure to readi it. 

" It is an odd fancy of mine,” said squire ; ** but 
I would not give a farthing for my newspaper unless 1 
see the first of it” This was a reason safi£sient to re- 
concile the most fastidious to the proceeding.* 

The entire two days at Dribble Hall form an inimit- 
able unique picture, for which we would commend our 
readers to a perusal of the book, os sufficient in itself 
to remunerate them for their trouUe. In the hope of their 
fuUouEmg our advice, we may point out t$ir Hurry 
Skurry and Pomponins Ego as sketches ^larticularly 
worthy of their attention ; nor may they be tlie worse m 
knowing tliat the clap-trap nautical drama of' Dibdin, 
the intense ruffian-labourer style of Morton, and other 
favourites of tho playgoing public, are most succcss- 
fhlly burlesqued in the conduding port of the volume. 
Perhaps, however, the mostmirfh-provoking part of the 
hook is an anecdote which has a remarkably real appear- 
ance, under the title of Seareta in ail Trades. The 
author, iqeeting a stranger in a country churchyard, 
recognises Burley, the late laudlord of an inn he need to 
frequent near Gimhridge, hut now, it appei^ retired to 
eidoy the fruits of his industry. Palling info a con- 
fidential discourfh about the way in wbiem this Worthy 
conducted his business, the author receives from him a 
most luminous and satisliustonBMMnt of his wines. 

*"Yoa oan*t deny it, BuriM^oor wines, of all kinds, 
were detest ahlo — p ort^ Maderfiy riaret, champagne—’* 

" There- no## air 1 to prove how much gentlemen may 
he mistaken, lassure yon, sir, ae J'm au. honest man, 1 
never had hut two sorts of wine ih my orilsxi— port and 
sherry,” , 
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‘ ** How ! when I myaelf have tried your daret. 
your • 

“Yes, daret, air. One ia obliged' to dw 

gentlemen eyci^j^ing they ask for, sir : geiSlemen who 
pay their money, sir, have a ri|d^t to be aerved with 
whatever they may dease to order, air— eanediLllv 
young gentlemen iom Cambridge, air. Ill tell you how 
it was, sir. 1 never would have any wines in my house, 
sir, but port andaheny, because I knew them to be whde- 
Bome wines, air; rad this 1 will say, Sir, my p<rt rad 
sherry were tke^very - beat I could procure in all Eng- 
land — 

“Hbeq^the&estf” 

“ Ym, sHK-ot tke price I paid for them. But to explain 
the tiling at once, air. You must know, air, that 1 ha^*t 
been long in businesa when I discovered that gentlemen 
kno^ very little about wine ; but that if they didn*t find 
some ihult or other, they would appear to know much 
leBS--alwaya excepting the young gentlemen fh>m Cam- 
bridge, air; and vwyeire excdlent judges I” [And here 
again Burley’s little eyes twinkled a humorous com- 
mentary on the conduding words of his sentence.] 
“‘Well, sir; with respect to my dinner wines I was 
always tolmubly safe : gentlemen sddom find fault at 
dinner; so whether it might happen to be Madeira, or 
pale slierry, or brown, or ** 

“ Why, just now you tdd me you had but two sorts 
of wine in your cdlar !“ 

“ Very true, sir ; port and sherry. But this was my 
plan, sir.. If ray one ordered Madeira: — ^From one 
bottle of sherry take two glasses of wine, whicli replace 
by two glosses of brandy, and add thereto a slight 
squeeze of lemon ; rad this I found to give general satis- 
tiiiction — especially to the young gentlemen from Cam- 
bridge, sir. But, upon the word of an honest man, 1 1 
could icaredy get a living profit by my Madeira, sir, I 
foiCL always us^ the best brandy. As to the^ole and 
brown sheny, air— a couple of gliuses of nice pure water, 
in place of the same quantity of wine, mode what I used 
to call my ddicale pale (by the by, a squeeze of lemon 
added to that made a very fidr BuccUas, sir — a'winc not 
much called for now, air) : and for my old brown sherry, 
a leeUe burnt sugar was the thing. It looked very much 
like aheriy that had been twice to the East Indies, sir ; 
and, inde^ to my customers who were very particular 
about their wines, 1 used to serve it as such!” 

“ But, Mr Burley, wasn’t such a proceeding of a cha- 
racter rather — ^ ?” 

“ 1 guess what you would say, sir ; but I knew it to 
be a wholesome wine at bottom, sir. But my port was 
tlie wine which gave me the most trouble. Gentlemen 
seldom agree about port, sir. One gentleman would 
say, * Burley, I don’t like this wine — ^it is too heavy I* 

* la it, sir ?. 1 think 1 can find you a lighter.’ Out went 
a glosa of wine, and in went a glass ^ water. * Well, 
sir,’ I’d say, ‘ how do you approve bf that f * Why — 

um — ^no ; I can’t say ^ ‘I understand, sir, you Uke 

an older wine— / I think I can pleaw you, sir.’ — 
Pump again, sir. — *Now, sir,’ says 1 (wiping the decan- 
ter with a napkin, and triumphantly holding it up to the 
light), ‘ try this, if you please.’ ‘ That’s it, Burley — 
that's the very wine ; bring another bottle of the same.* 
But one can’t plmse everybody the same way, air. 
Some gentlemen would complBin of my port as being 
poor— without body. In went one glass of brandy. If 
that didn’t answer, * Ay, gentlemen,’ says I« *I know 
what vrill please you— you like a flillra bodied, rougher 
wine. Out went turn fl^iasaet of wine^ rad i'n.went w 
three glasses of brandy. This used to be a veiy &v4;Til!. 
wine— but only with the young gentlanen som 
bridge, air.’’ 

“ And your daret?”. 

“ My good whokaomo port again, sir. Three wines 
out, thm Waters in^ onemnoh of tartaric acid, two ditto 
orris-powder. For a fuller daKt» a little bran^ I tor a 
lighter dare^ mqpa jiiater.^> 

“ But how did you oonlrive about Burgundy ?” 

“ That was my elaret, sir, with ftom to six drops 


of bermimot, according as g 
or' a adicato flavour. As for cham' 
course I made myself.” 


II flavour 
sir, that of 


“ How do you mean • of course,* Burlqy ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” said hs^ with on innocent yet waggish 
look ; “ Burdy everybody makes his own champagne— 
elee what can become o/eSl the gooseberries ?”* 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON. 

Thebs is scarcely a city in Europe in which improve^ 
ments are more required, orV) rdnctantly nndflit aken, 
as in London — a dty to which hutoq^ will point as the 
metropolis of the world, and manrd that die tolerated 
within herself so many evJIs,*originating in selfishness • 
and shprt-sightednesB, rad perpetuated by the operation 
of the Bam| oauscs ^wn to onr own time. The evils 
here complained of are those c^^^perfect or insuffident 
channels of communication bnween one part of the 
great dty and another ; the existence of dens^-crowded 
districts, untraversed by direct or available thorough- 
fares; and the pertinacity with which the ’rights of 
propmty’ are allowed to militate against the ’ rights of 
society.’ While we cannot refuse to acquiesce in the 
statement of the Committee of Metropolitan Improve- 
ments, that ’ the alteration of an radent dty, with a 
view to adapt all its streets and buildings to the in- 
creased wonts and improved habits of modem times, is 
a work of much greater difficulty rad eiqpense than the 
constmetion of a new town,’ we are at a loss to account 
^or the improvemrats, in too many instances, being 
planned os the readiest means of overcoming a difficulty, 
raUier than what they really ought to be, as the great 
commercial channels of a mighty dty. 

On reference to a map si London, it will be seen that 
the general direction of the prindpal thoroughfares has 
been influenced by tlic course of the river on Orhich it 
is built, from the seat of government rad fashion on the 
west, to the scat of commerce, the Royal ExchaiigeiHfuid 
Port, on the east These thoroughfares are, however, 
not more numerous, and but little more convenient than 
they were two hundred years ago, while the populat ion^ 
has increased sevenfold, and the traffic augmented tTa 
degree tliat almost defies calculation. The consequence 
is the continual obstruction of the streets, confounding 
the already existing confusion, rad creating dangers 
where before there were only difficulties. Let any onu 
walk from Temple-Bar tef the Exchange, at any time 
of the day,;|bat particularly between the hours of two 
rad four, and he may verify the truth of these observa- 
tions. On arriving at a crossing, the chances ore 
ninety-nine to one against his finding the smallest op- 
portunity of passing over under a delay of a quarteg of 
an hour; while the noise, the jostling, cursing, and 
shouting ground him, are absolutely deafening. Sup- i 
pose him at length arrived in safety at the west end j 
of Cheapside, he finds not only the traffic of the line j 
along which he lias come, but that also of the paralld I 
or Holborn line, pouring into this one chann^ while the 
resistless tide advancing from the opposite direction, 
here diverges to tlie two main lines in its progfeA 
westwards, creating a scene which, for oonfrision rad 
efficti cannot be walleled by ray other city in Eu- 
rope. He fight* his way along Cheapside to its east 
end, the Poultry, contracted suddenly to some twenty- 
five fSt in widtii, through which the four oemflioting 
stream^truggle in intense embamssmeut; and having 
reached the opOn apace frontiDg the Manata-House, 
may rest for a tow minutes to offind time tor tiie eva- 
poration of the aurpHn which he moat inevitably toel 
on seeing that a narrow ihMtit of tim Pltmtuen^ ^ ^ 
exoeeted to AdDce tor theafisbing tMe of lift, pleasure, 
ra^ eommer^ of tha age of Vkhadki (t ia possible 
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that the capaitf of the Braltiy Merket may hare been 
•nfflc^t forra times when EdwavdllL tode thronifa 
it with his codr t to the * joustings in Chapi»* oe led m 
procession flron: the Towert with nis flur Miftress Alice, 
the La^ of the Snny to witness the * pusag^ of arms* 
in Smithfleid: Wheel etniagsh were then not used, 
nor to anv extent in iminediatuy sabsegnent periods. 
We read, howeTor, that in 1681 complidnto were made 
that the streets were * encumbered ;* and yet the same 
thorough&re remains, apparently for no other purpose 
than uiat of exasperating *driTer%* endangering pas- 
sengers, and perpetuating absur^ty. 

We must not, hobrever, forget that something has 
been done towards dimiifishing or removing the cvili 
ire have attempted to describe ; and we regard the re- 
pent opening of dhw streets as indicative of a movement 
Which will not sto shortipf eiibctual amelioration. The 
line^rom^Ccadilfy through Coventry Street into Long 
^cre opens a new channel midway between the two 
great TOoroughfares referred to above, which it will 
benefleially relieve of edition of their traffic, wnd prove 
of the highest public unlity, if farther extended to one 
of the leiSiog lines, instead of terminating, where it does 
at puusent, in llroiy Lane. But when wo consider that 
the pUns for tliis improvement were ^t submitted to 
the cogimittec in 1837, we cannot help thinking that 
some very powerfhl antagonistic influence must have 
been at work to prevent its completion, or rather com- 
mencement, for a period of nearly ten yeara It is, 

I however, i^tifying to observe that the new streets are 
I not to be left to the convenience or the caprice of indi- 
I viduid builders, tor the display of architectural abomi- 
nations or abortions, but are to be built on a regular 
plan, which will contribute materially to the efik‘t of, 
the new lines. Although the committee tell u^ that 
thev regarded mere * embellishment as a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance,* we And tliat the houses already 
completed in New Coventry Street are in a light and 
pleasing style, with just enough of onianidnt to relieve 
what would otherwise bo a dull mass of brick and mor- 
tar. The same observation will ap|dy to the junction 
of the Mew portion of Oxford Street with Ilolborn, where 
the houses have red brick fronts with white stone 
* dressings,’ and form altogether an architectural im- 
provement that will be a real ‘embeUishment’ to that 
quarter of the metropdis. But we regret that the facts 
prevent our speaking 'fevourably of the now opening 
J^m the Strand by Bow Street to Ilolboni, originally 
contemidated as an important thoroughfare in an 
almost direct line from Waterloo Bridge to the British 
Museum, which a culpable spirit of parsimony has 
diverted from the proposed direction. It is, however, 
possible that we are indebted for the break in the route 
to the evidence given before the committee in favour 
of diagamal crossings, whidi, it wns usMS^ted — with a 
blindness that could only be equalled by tliat of the 
old woman who put a big stone into the empty pan- 
nier on one aide of her donkey, to make it balanca Uie 
fliH one on the other — were preferable to direct cross- 
ings, eipeoiaUy when the convenience and safety of foot 
passengers were taken into the account fViU it lie 
heliev^ that a parliamentary committee, sitting in the 
ntocteenl)! century, would listen to or tdoMte sucii 
nonsense, or to that which denies that the presence of 
an ungainly block of buildings, such os that standing in 
Holboni, near Gray’s Inn, and by which a broad 
thoroughfare is suddenly contracted ftom a width of 
one hundred feet to that of forty feet» is any inconve- 
nience? And yet it would appear that, by a hliTO fatality, 
it ia preciaely on ao^ evidmira as thisWiat the plans for 
some improvements whidi would be real pubUebraeflts, 
whether as regards business, health, or oonveiwco, are 
converted into lasting monuments of stingmess and 
erroi.* There would be some excuse for all this, were it 
inevitable : bat will any one be^ve fee a moment that 
a saving of a few thousand pounds should be weighed 
against the improvement of a dto'lilee Andon, whose 
l0a(^t8TinueioLA,ooo,OOOatBifi^ ‘n^azesome 


things which can oidy be weD done when done on a 
large scale. They not only reqnim large jnean% bat 
nniw of purpose.’ 

Ifweooinpare what haabeen done in London with 
iriiat might have been done, or with what really haa 
been done in other places, we shall And that the metro- 
polis is the ’slowesV ai weD as one of the most anti- 
quated cities, and mightleani a naeflal lesson from many 
comparatively humbla exan^lea. The writer of the pre- 
sent article, during a tesideace Id Ne# York, once nad 
oocasfen to leavrtiiat dly tde the coontiy, just at the 
time that an important improvement had been deter- 
mined on ; and on his return at the end of mx wouffis, 
found that an unsightly and loathsome maMfl build- 
ings had been deared away, and peidacckny a brood 
and handsome street half a mile in length, whidi opened 
a serviceable line of communication between the nor- 
thern and Bonthem portions of the city. Ih this oase 
the money was raised by assessment on die' wards most 
benefited by the improvement^ and although complaints 
were made of the unequal pressme of the tax, yet the 
work was carried ofl with all the spirit of a people who 
know what utility means, and are wise enough to act 
upon that knowledge. Other instances might he brought 
forward, were further proof required, to show that, if 
BO mudi can be done with restricted means, the inha- 
bitants of London have not the shadow of on exoose 
for tolerating her monster evils. 

llere, however, measures are dreamed over for many 
years before those who have the power wake to the 
necessity of action; and then how much delay must 
be incurred in the adjustment of“ conflicting daims, 
and tlio settlement of preliminaries. Bometoes the 
refeactoriness of ono individual is allowed to derange 
a well-arranged {dan, or supersede it altogether. We 
willingly concede all that can be reasonably urged in 
favour of the rights of property ; but common sense is 
somctiDiHs to be prefer^ to prescription; and does 
the simple position of houses on certain portions of 
land constitute a sufficient reason for the eternal tole- 
ration of a nuisance or formidable mconvenience ? It 
is matter of notoriety how summarily railway com- 
panies possess themselves of the property of bdligerent 
country gentlemen, when it is necessary for their pur- 
poses. Could not some such process as this be applied 
to city improvements? Or is there a sacredness in 
outrageous evils, whidi inspires a dread of laying vio- 
lent liands upem them ? 

In the report of the porliamentaiy committee on 
this subject, there are many other new streets con- 
templated, which, if completed, would make London 
architecturslly what she is now commerdally. Among 
these are a new line from the Bank to the Post-office, 
a little to the north of Cheapsidc y one from St Paul’s 
to Blackfriars Bridge ; from Southwark • Bridge to 
the Mansion-House ; from King William BtiM to 
the Tower and the Docks, whidi are now eennacted 
solely by narrow, crooked, and inconvenient thorough- 
fares; from Oxford Street, through CleriBenwdl, to 
Shor^itch Church ; and from Westminster Abhqy to 
Belgrave Square. The line from the London Docks 
to Spitalfields Church, as well as the farther extension 
of Parringdon Street northwards, are now in actual 
progress, and these, with the othem, ore mot to be 
regaled solely with rsferenoe to the feeUities of inter- 
course -which they will afford ; fer tbsy- will iniersect, in 
the words of the reporti ’ some distriots inf this -vast 
city tlirough which no greet thoBoughfem at gwesent 
pass, and which, being wholly oocupied hy e Asnle popu- 
laticsa, composed of tfis lovestclaBsofldioaserB, entirely 
seduded from theoheervation and inflnenee of wealthier 
and better educated neighbours, exhibit a state of moral 
and physical degradatim deeply to he deplored but, 
’ whenever the great elpfeiBs of fnUle hsteroourse can 
bemadetopassttiroegb dfetrictseadhastfafeBb the cure 
of thfenementabto evU wffi spssM^ The 

moral oondithm of fhese poorer ooeuMata naavtneqesse- 
rityhe ^ with a 


moro reipe^lde inhabitampy $ and the introdiietlod, aft 
tba j^une time, of imjyroTed diabita and a iSefer circnla- 
^on 9 f air^ will tend mateji^ly to eatirpato tboM pre- 
▼alentdiieim whidi are noir not only lo deitnictire 
among tbemaelrea, but so dangevpna to ibe n^hboo^ 
hood around thenb^ ' 

We have thus evoy^ vaxiefy of argament—morab 
physical, ^d pecnnisoyHbfoiglit to bear upon the 
question; we trust HbfiA aU willuivt he awampM in the 
purely ariflsh. We are deesed to ae&that the YJctoria 
Park, in the n^hbon Adod Of l^italldds and Bhthnal 
Qfeep, is approaching completion, as, from ita extent— 
nedllyJOO aorea— it will afford scope for health, exercise, 
and radReHc^ po the inhabitants of a district notorious 
for its squailAr, and remoteness from any similar strolling 
ground. On a board at one end^ofthe enclosure is written 
thewords Victoria Park ; some wag haa, however, erased 
the name pf royalty, and Substituted * Weavers*.’ We 
hope this is an 4n<iioation that those who toil at the 
loom through dreaiy days and wea^y nights, value the 
advantage offered to* them, and will be prepared, with 
their wivea and children, to do thei? best to enjoy it 

We have said nothing of the new Ih^al Exchange, of 
Trafalgar Square, or fountains and statues, as they do 
not properly briong to the object of the present paper ; 
although we may look upon thbm aa an earnest that 
more will he done some day, as their existence proves 
that the difficulties which lay in thoir way were not in- 
surmountable. But we repeat, that what is to be done 
uni<9t be done on a great and comprehensive scale; a bit 
by bit referai by various unconnected and irresponsible 
bMies will not do: Ve want the resources and authority 
of legislative supervision. And here we may call atten- 
tion to the improvement which has, within the last few 
years, taken place in Paris (where the evils arising from 
want of space are greater than in the most crowded 
.. ^ar toeff I^ndon), which is so striking, and the method 
pulMied leads to so few complaints, as to hold out the 
promise of a rapid advance in the same direction. A 
oompreheniive plan of the dty, accessible to the public, 
and approved and sanctioned by the municipri autho- 
rities, indioates the improved and widened lines of 
streets, to which houses, when rebuilt, must conform ; 
and in their tortuous and narrow thoroughfares are to 
be seen, from distance to distance, new houses built, 
or hedng built, from five to ten or fifteen feet back from 
the edd frontal, and in such directions us (when all the 
old hususes shril have been rebnilt) ultimately to present 
regular instead of the existing tortuous lines, wliioh, by 
the irregular projection and retreating of tlie houses, 
interrupt the waffic, and impede the free sweep of the 
winds. 

If sdme such far-seeing measure os tills were adopted 
in Ixmdon, we ahoidd not hear of the ruinous delays in 
the purAase of vacant lots along the contemplated lines. 
Notioe has fluently been given to the commissioners 
that eertain pleoes d ground are for sale ; but no atten- 
tion was paid to the fiSst until the lot was let and a 
honse'bnilt. upon it» and then they bought it. A case 
of tbis kind oociirred on the Coventry Street line, where 
a lot which, in the first instance, was offered for Ij. 1400, 
was aftwwMs purchased for li.5000. It strikes us 
also that if the new lines were planned to cross instead 
of to /o/lot^ existing streets, an economical advantage 
would be tfi^ned, aa the expense of removing a few 
houses on eaeh al^to fimn the i^iening, would be much 
less then that o( removing one whole side ; arhile the 
gene^ Utufty ^ the line would not be at allsffisoted 

We are. reM aware of the difficulty of movkA ^ 

S ^ 


immense pcpuiatien like that of the metropolis,* wIm ye 
two milUons of .Iwuniui beings are shut up in a * pro* 
Vince’ of Mues. But the prospective advmi- 

tages are that^they may tairly be allowed to 

weigh agalDiTaWieieirieacw * London, in its most 
liM|idimaUe Bemt Street, gives l^t e 

frintlindinaiion of what m whole metropdlamij^ be-^ 
Ofjd^ aii4 wifiL town in Kngljud; if the duly . 
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THS ABCHJBOXiOOIOAI. MEETIKO AT 

WINOHB8TEB. 

• 

[The fdUowIiigtotter, Imnaladria Lp^Sn toaftkad In the j 
omintrj, girbig aa acommt of tbo late aaetiiig of andindagfstsat 
Wlnchostor, has bean boadad aa for puUloatioa.] 

* * I must tell you tlpit of late there has been 
a revival in London of a taste for antiquities of /dl 
kinds — old fhrniture, old carvings, old«ooinB, dd booses, 
old castles, old chuiAes; in |hoi^ every object of art 
which happens to be of a coniidmbly past dates It * 
is noiw a kiid of fhshjon to show a love m antiqui- 
ties, and as«Ae taste is taking a practical turn, and 
introdneing a finer order of ai^itectore^ wifii domes- 
tic furniture and ornaments to match, the reign of 
Victoria I. in England bids fair to rival that c^thc 
illustrious Francois Premia in France, and be remem- 
bered as the age of the renotssaiicc. As it would never do 
for Unde Philip and his family to be behind their neigh- 
bours in this universal rage, we have all become great an- 
tiquaries, and look with much interest on the proceedings 
of the two associations by which the taste is cultivated. 
Do not suppose from this that we leave evening par- 
ties to go to dull meetings^ where long prosy papers 
are read; for nobody in their aenses wodd think of 
doing anything half so absurd. The meetings wo at- 
tend are very nice««ffairs. They take place annually 
at the dull time of the year, when not a soul is in 
London, and always at some delightful old-fashioned 
town, where there are pl^ty of ancient diurches, dd 
halis, and such curiosities^to be overhauled. Last year ! 
we went tp the meeting of the association at panter- ; 
bury, and had some very pleaaant jaunting about its 
neighbourhood ; this year we attended tlie meeting of 
the seceding association (now to bo called the British 
ArchsBological Institute) at Winchester, where there 
were likewise some agreeable oui-of-door proceedings, 
as well as in-door assemblies. I need harffiy tdl 
that such meetings help greatly to nib up the gentry 
in thesp towns, and tend to establirii acquaintances, of 
a lasting and pleasant kind, between stipngers and 
natives. | 

Ilaving thus opened thf subject, I may try to en- 
tertain youa^vith a short account of the meeting which 
took place at Winchester, from the 9th' to the 14th of | 
Beptember last, to which we proceeded from the Isle of 
Wight, where we had been rusticating for a few weeka 
On settliug ourselves in lodgings, and making a dew | 
inquiries, we found the means of admittance to all i 
the daily gneetings, for every two persons, to be simply 
the purchase of a ticket, price one pound : so this was , 
soon arranged. Early on the morning of Tuesday the 
9th, the usually dull aspect of the streets Isnd hum of 
Winchester was considerably clianged. On walking out, 
we observed numerous important-looking g** ^.^niea 
bearing rolls of paper in their hands, and hurrying to toe 
St John’s Rooms in St John’s House, where the meet- 
ing was appointed to be held. We soon fcHowed, and 
on admission, foond ourselves in a s^ious apartment, 
now used as the assembly-rooro, vAioh, liowow, in 
days ^yore, had beensthe refectory of the’ bol^tal 
dedicate to St John the Baptist The wallx ,o& the 
present occasion were hung with a fine MfOBeiion of 
nrrioles, odlectod from various old dmrehea-in the 
country. At .twelve o’Aoek the Marqiiie of Northim^p- 
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ton, iMtUdenW fbe uaociatioa, toidc the diair, in the 
midst a number of men eminent in churobf 

atate^ondscieroe. ^ . . 

The first thing done was the delivery of an address 
on the ideasttres and adyantad|| of cnluTathig a taste 
for antiquities, by Dr Wilbetffiie, the dean m West- 
minster ; and I nm hardly say that he was throughout 
listened to ^th both attentkm and delight— the effect 
being heightened by a sweet dee^tonra voice, which 
the dean inherits from his &ther. He conduded by ob- 
.serving that, while casting aside all fanatical love of 
what was absurd in Vast times, it was our duty to re- 
verence what had in its day been great and noble. * IM 
us^’ said he, ' love to look into the old past ; let us visit 
the scenes ot its departed greatness, not to array ourselves 
in its wom-ont customs, fjnt that, liaving ears to gather 
up the wl^pers of their oracular advices, we may, by 
our own skill in art, fashion for ourselves the syutwazd 
circumstanoes we need.’ Dr Whewell, moRier of Trinity 
College* Cambridge, luuing seconded the vote of thanks 
to the eloquent dean, launched forth on the merits of 
the study of architecture, related how mndi he himself 
owed to the labours of Bidnnan, who, he said, had done 
for Gothic ardiitecture what Linnieus had done for 
jdants. While still a schoolboy, * Hickman’s Gothic Ar- 
chitecture* had fiiUen into his hands— it became to him 
a grammar and dictionary of a new language, and this 
language he endeavoured to impart to his fellow-col- 
legians. He looked back with extreme pleasure to 
this incident in his life, and its consequences ; and he 
looked forward witii delight, in the hope that this 
meeting-might be attended with the some agreeable and 
valuable consequences; for the study of architecture 
was not a mere mentid amusement, but a most pro- 
found and valuable mental culture».ra branch of culture 
which would soon dissipate all prejudices respecting it, 
and clothe the dry bones with hue and colour. 

Dr Williams C^he warden of New College, Oxford) 
remarked, that os holding ahhigh appointment in Wil- 
liam of Wykeham’s college, he might be allowed to ex- 
press hew much gratified ho felt in seeing so brilliant a 
company ascembled to aid the study of that science in 
whimi that great man excelled. He hcqped that, instructed 
by the information which he might derive, he might 
hereafter look with more intelligent eyes on scenes so 
familiar to him, ond'with gratitude towards those who 
aided him in better estimating the character of that 
great man. At three o’dock, parties were formed to 
visit the ruins of Wolvescy Castle, the museum in the 
deanery* and the church and hospital of St Cross. We 
first went, to Wolvesey Castle, so called from King 
Edgar’s obliging Ludwdl, a .refractory Welsh prince, to 
deporit here annually th^'hundred wolves’ heads. It 
was built by Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, and 
brother toKing Stephen, in 1 138. The ruins now remain- 
ing ore BuppoBi^ to have belonged to the keep ; they ore 
hult of large fiints, faced witli a tliick coating of diard 
mqrtar, sd^iug it the appearance of freestone. Until 
OUver 'Ckomwell’s time, it continued to be the abode 
of the bishops of Winchester; it was then demolished, 
and, some years after, the present Episcopal palace was 
raised dose to the former site. The museum of archsBo- 
iogical curiosities* arranged for the present occasion in 
the library at the deanery* was contributed by different 
members of the association, and induded many rare 
intiqaiues : a series of enamds of exquisite workman- 
ship* fine impressions of seals* also a variety of embroi- 
der ecclesiastical vestments— one we particularly no- 
ticed, upon the hood and orfrais of which the twdve 
apostles were rmesented. The crowd here was u great, 
that we soon left 4t for St Cross, one mile diswt from 
Winchester. We walked by the dear silvery Atream of 
the river Itdien, and we all agreed that if the pwimages 
of ancient days were even onejialf .so deUgntnil, those 
engaged in them were more to bS envied tbysnidtied. The 
day was superb ; and on our entering the quadrangle, 
oneaidh.iif whidiisfbrmedby thecihurdLqiiite a gay 
. soene greeted our eyes— knots of ladies gentlemen 


standing .upon the very green mass, and small groups 
of the quiet happy-lool^ old men, the bretiiien of the 
hospital, dressed in th^ Sondi^gear. hospital 
was built in 1186 by Henry de^Blms for thirteen resi- 
dent brethren, a master and steward ; and 100 poor 
honest men were to have a plentUhl di^er every day. 
Owing to the rapacity of the master, the original inten- 
tion of the founder became perverted in process of time, 
until William of Wykdiam restored the charity, and 
repaited the buildings. certain portico of good 
wheaten bread and &er (rather small) is given every 
morning to the porter, for the refreshment of,.4fiRui 
poor travellers as may ap^dy at the gatfi>#^bfr>Bt of 
the archsDolomtB claimed it, but for ipjwP, not being 
curious in tiiat respecty I was coatsnt to take the 
testimony of others regarding the quality of the do/e. 
The church was erected at the time when Gothic, 
architecture was beginning to be ingrafted on the 
Bomanesque; therefore it gives a valuable lesscm in 
the transition of style from Homan to Gothic. It is 
a cruciform, building, and, although small, possesses all 
the features of a cdlegiate or conventual mtablishment. 
The intersecting arches in the trifisnum are very carious. 
The refectory is entered by a flight of steps from the 
large quadrangle: -it has a tower on one side, and 
the master’s residence on the other. It is adorned with 
rich Gothic windows, and at the east end a raised floor 
for the table of the ofilcers, the brethren being placed at 
the side. There is also a raised liearth in middle 
of tlie floor, and a gallery at the west end, firom whence 
tlie chaplain pronounced the benedittion at dinner time. 
After a fbll inspection of this curious estabUshment, we 
returned to Winchester. 

At the eight o’clock general meeting, the Hcv. John 
Bathurst Deane read a most interesting paper on 
Avebury, Gamac, Stonehenge, and other ^meval 
temples.* He entered at length into the spirit, «nes, 
and ceremonies of Dmidical worship ; he thinks the 
circle and semicircle indicate the joint dedication to 
the *Bun and moon, and showed good reason why the 
large artificial lull at Avebury, known as Silbury HiU, 
should not be regarded as having been a barrow, but as 
a place for burning the sacred fire during the pmform- 
anoe of the service within the sacred eij^s of stones. 
The ardiitecture of the hospital of St Cross and Hornsey 
Abbey church formed the subjects of two other papers. 
Wednesday merning, long before the appointed hour (half- 
past eleven), St John’s l^ge room waa crowded ; every 
one being anxious to get a good place, in order to hear 
the very popular and pleasing lecturer, FTofessor Willis, 
descant upon the architectural history of the cathedral. 
He repudiated the idea of any of the Saxon foundation of 
Etiidwold remaining, and attributes^thc earliest portion 
to tlie time of Walkelyn, the NonUan bidiop appointed 
by William the Conqueror. Now, continued he, we know 
for certain tiiat the centre tower of the building fell nut 
long after the interment of iVfiliam Bufiia in the choir 
of the cathedral, in consequence, as it was then heiiev^ 
of this king’s wickedness, and bis having died without 
receiving the last rites of the church. Walkelyn died 
before William, so he could not have rebuilt the tower ; 
but as he left money for repairing the (^unh, it was 
most likely done out of his fiinda. The tower-piers of 
the present edifice are the largest in England— a great 
deal too much ao fer ardiiteotnral elegance, and for the 
weight they were required to carry { therefore I think 
th^ were erected by a people laboniinsr under npanic ; 
a people determined to erect an edifice not likely to fUl 
for along time. These piera sre as mnoh. too large as 
the others had^been too small; aqd it was from the 
faults thus committed on both sides that the medisaval 
architects learned those true and beantifol^proportionB 
which were now so admired ^ aU'WhOr.mwed them 
with any interest The niaa af tiw crypt jfoowed that 
Walkelyn's choir was- the osaie ‘stae as ^ihe' present 
Erom eKaminatiooi that had been'''9iade under the 
auspices of aieg^MM of the aasoclatioD,.a bed of concrete 
haa been fbund; whidi proved that it had been originally 
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intended to have toworaat the west fironti making the 
nave fifty feet longer than' at present In 1 909, aeoord- 
ing to a manuscript in Queen’s College, Okfo^ Bishop 
Luez built the aisles and vanl^g outside the Lady 
(Chapel. In ia70, Bishop Bdlngton left a sum of money 
for the completion of m nave. In 1357, William ot 
Wykehani was appointed anfiiiteet by that bishop.* l^e 
professor then read a long extract from William of 
Wykeham’a will, showing vhat he had done, and what 
he wished to be done witii the mone^he left forJbeau- 
tiQring the <^uich. When this admirable lecture was 
ccytcluded, the profrssor said he.would be happy to ex- 
plain, ^oas many as would honour him with their com- 
pany in CkT^^thedral at four o’clock, the various pecu- 
liarities and" paorts of that splendid building. Mr C. B. 
Oockerdl read an elaborate paper on St Mary’s College, 
Winchester, and New College, Oxford, wherein he highly 
eulogised the great talent displayed by William ofWyke- 
ham in the architectural beauty of these two colleges, of 
which he was at once the founder and architect Early 
in the afternoon, almdiit all the menibers (and our party 
amongst the number) visited St Mwy’s College. This 
was very appropriate as all its beauties had just been 
pointed out by the able lecturer, who accompanied us 
here elsa It is a noble pile, and the chapel a perfect 
bijou inp architecture: its groined ceiling in wood is 
considered the most elegant specimen of its day. The 
cost window is veiy curious; in its gorgeous stained 
glass is portrayed the genealogy of our Saviour. Jesse 
is laid across the veiy centre of the bottom, * the root;’ 
three small kneding figures near ^ head are known to 
be the likenesses oAhe surveyor, carpenter, and glazier 
of this noble edifice. The library of the college is 
situated in the area of the cloister ; until 1629, it was a 
chantry or chapel for the dead. It now contains some 
very curious broks. One I was much entertained with, 

« e(i, * A Brtefe and True Report of the Ne^-Found 
Vif Virfrinia; of the Commodities, and of the Nature 
I and Manners of the Natural Inhabitants, discovered by 
tlie English Colony there seated by Sir Richarde Grcin- 
uile, Knight, in the yeare 1583.’ The engravjngs are 
very strange. Tliis hook %/aB printed at poor Sir 
I Walter Raleigh’s expense. On the principal desk lay a 
large book, wherein were inscribed the names of all the 
benefactors of tho college, and a list of their gifts : some 
were not very costly. The school-room is modern in 
comparison with the rest of the college, only d.ating 
from 1687. It is a noble apartment: at'tlie cast end 
the laws to he observed by the students are inscribed 
in Latin on a tablet, andmpon a ebrresponding one at 
the west end are tho following devices and inscrip- 
tions : — 


Manstson 
Tarsia, ondL 


A mltra and orooler. 

[ An Inkborn, a oaw ' 

I of matbomatioai In- 
I mmmsntB, and a 
[ sword. 

[ ' Asoouxge. ] 


( The ezpeetod reward 
\ of loarning. 

j The emhloms nf thooe 

< who doport and ohoooo 
I a civil or military life. 

( Tho lot of those who 

< will qualify tbcmselvoe 


The Latin implfei, * Either leam or depart; a third 
chance remains, to he beaten.* The moveable desks, 
which shut up, colled scoAs, fiirm, when raised, a sort 
of screen from the noise of the a4joining student 
William of Wykeham endowed this ewege for a war- 
den, ten IbHows, three chaplains, three clerks, amaster, 
an usher, wevmty poor scholars, and sixteen choristers. 
After more- than fimr oenturies, it still fiourishes'fn all 
its original Jmpprtttoe. I must not forget the lefrcLrjS, 
and butteiy l»teri||fln the centre Of tine former » ^ 
large hcar&, the mSt inunediately over it being higher 
than the resti tile sides an perforated, to dischaige 
■tlie smoke. r 'Ailanb imijbeg^ a ponderous 

padlock dBidy'^nenTBs tlie'' fragments of the dinner, 
whi^ or^vlmmedlateiy deled eat to a certain number 
of poor women, with edditidn of some good beer, I 
Tliis beverage, tbo-hread, batter, and okrese, are dis- { 


ted- by 
is most 


>peD8ed from the battery hatch, which 
a screen .from the dining-room : the a 
BbenL ^ 

At the time of our visits the boys Mif|teifld to be 
criiriEeting in their plmround, fhm wljich tfa^ spot 
cm a neighbouring hUf was pointed out to us where 
the odehrated song of Duke Domum was*^ combed. 
The hoy author who thus tried to solace his grief at 
being r^sed permissiem to go hoihe at Christmas, died 
of the disappointment. ' At the commencement of every 
vacation, his song still reverberates through, the school- 
room, as all the hoys sing it accompanied by a full' 
%Bnd. From William of W^elum’s college we ad- 
journed to the cathedral to hear Professor Willis’s peri- 
patetic lecture. He moved from the lady c^pd to 
transejit and firom thence to the choir, aisle, and nave, 
explaining as ho went the difitrent dterations. Ii^Qie 
evening we attended a brilliant soir^ kindl>^vcn by 
the dean to al||the members of the assodation, as well 
as to the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. The 
noble apartments of the deanerjawere we^Ughted, and 
the refreshments most recherchS. Amongst the com- ; 
pany, which amounted to four hundred, were a 
host of distinguished men as could rarely he seei^ol- 
lected together. The drawing-rooms were once the 
great hall of the priory which was attached to the i 
cathedraL There is a floor now placed between them 
and the roof, wliich forms a commodious suite of bed- 
rooms. We went up stairs to see the fine ar^es, which 
doubtless were originally filled with stained glass. 
Thursday morning, at ten o'clock, owing to the ac- 
cumulation of papers, two supplcmenti^ meetings 
were held in the county courts, formerly the hall of 
the castle of Winchester. The historical and mc- 
^ffival section took place under the presidency of Mr 
Hallam, who, in hif'brief opening address, remarked, 
that allliough there are some defects bdonging to the 
English historical school, yet its distinctive diaracter 
is remarkable accuracy, aijsing from the patient and 
business habits of the peojfle, wMch produce a more just 
appreciation of evidence than is usual amotig our con- 
tinental neighbours. Mr Smirkc read a most iiiterest- 
ing paper on tlie building in which the meetings were 
then convened, and upon its noble ornament. King 
Arthur’s liound Table, which is placed on the wall cn 
the Nisi Prius Court, just over the judge’s seat 
Mr Kemble read a paper on Saxon surnames, and 
showed, from an extensive and interesting series of c wi ^ 
amples, how the names of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
were derived from their rank, pursuits, and occupations, 
and their qualities of mind ot body. Next, Hudson 
Turner read a paper on the ancient customs and usages 
of St Giles Fair, near Wlncl^ter, and then themee&g 
dispersed, in order to visit the abbey church of Bomsey. 
The section dt' Early and Meditcval Antiquities, held at 
the same time as the preceding, was presided over by 
the well-known Egyptian traveller, Mr Hamilton. The 
deantif Hereford gave a detailed account of researches 
made under his auperintendence at the ancient Romlb 
station at Kenchester, near Hereford, lie described 
the numerous traces of buildings, mosaic and oth^ 
pavements, of which he exhibited drawings. He cop; 
nected tlie introduction of Christianity into this kingdom 
with Caractacus, who, he said, was a prisoner in Rome 
at the same timo with St Paul, and whose daughter 
Claudia is mentioned by that apostie in his second* 
epistle to Timoth}*, cliap. iv. 21. She was tho wifo ’ 
of Pttdens, also spoken of there. Short papers vm 
then read by Mr Blosam on Roman huriel-placii, and 
by Lord Alwyn Compton (sem to the noble pritemn t) 
on.endlmstic tiles. 'Mr W. H. Thoms read n'menji' 
curious %8ay on corqnals df roses as badges 
a;id on tHe golden rose annually blessed by tlie Jpope. 

I Mr Thoms thought 'that Idngs bestowing ooronala of 
I roses on those whom thcfji delighted to honour, was only 
a regal eopy oi^ the custom which prevailed at Rome. 
He gave a lon/list of those upon ^hom the pope was 
pleased to bcBt|w this toark of oonUderatto ; amongst 


I toark of oonilderation ; amongst 
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thli umiMv VBOelfed it from Jidiu II in 

1510; Philip m Huy frml^JidiuBlEL I and the 
king of tile BCglaits tida year from the pteMt pope. 
Ai eooil ae tile aectlona wM om* wo dtore to 
abbey church; deTea mUes limitiwineheeter. rcvie 
we paaoBd throng eereral pi o tty viUagea, the cottages 
of the labourers being eraywliere deem in flowers. 

Of the abbey fomtd at Aomsey inthe reign of 
Edwiud the ddtt^iitlt a tracer remalna ^church is 
of the samejuass as tiiat at Bt Orasi, and displays an 
instruotiwB mixtore of the peculiarities and style of 
yarious successlte ^briils. The Bev. J. L. Petit and 
ICv Cobkerell explauied tife ^dan of the ediflce. In all 
thb excursions two or three gentiemcn, learned in 
architectural lor( invariably acted as doerones to as 
L many diflSsrent parties, eln the external wall of the 
south tragjiept is a curious sculptured figure of Christ 
on cross, about’ five and a half fbe|^igh,«irith a 
hand from the douds above pointing tcm; and near 
it is evidence, that topne of the masons who repaired 
the wall, * reading and writing did not come by nature,* 
^e word being built into it, turned upside down, ovi- 

dentfy part of a tombstone. I felt a peculiu interest 
in tins church,' as our Princess Matilda, daughter to 
Malcolm III, was educated here by the Benedictine 
nuns, who were then in p<Msession of the abbey. The 
lion. Qerard Noel, the vicu, ia now restoring to 
its andent splendour, and has contributed liimself 
neuly two thousand TKnmds. Mr Albert Way collected 
seven]^ potmds by begging from every one on this 
occasion for the same purpose. Lord Northampton 
took drawing of the most curious arches, and asked 

Q uestions which elidtod much information : his lordship 
[ways looked aa if he were engaged just upon a matter 
or subject chosen by himselfl • Tkcs evening a publid 
dinner took place at the St John’s Booms, which was 
attended by 170 members of the association. 

Friday morning, at half-past nine, we all left Win- 
chester ly railway, some fdhPorchester Castle, others 
for Soutlumpton, Netley Abbey, or Beaulieu Abbey. 
Onr pilirty weut to Soutliampton, and from thence 
crossM over ^e river to Netiey Abbey. Little now 
remains but the east window and southern transept to 
tdl of the glories of its once magnificent church. The 
kitchen, chapter, and refectory, may still be distinctly 
traced, but in complete ruin. It was once beautifhlly 
ivy; hut although the removal of this 
covering has detracted from the beauty of the ruin, yet 
one muat rijdoe, as it induces decay. Several trees 
have sprung up amongst these mouldering walls, adding 
mUdi to tte beauty the place. After satisfying our 
curiosity, we set off for Por^ester Castle, distant about 
thirteen miles. On the way, we passed some fine old 
aeata and pretty village diuzchei. Poicllcster Castle 
is one of the most interesting ruins in England ; it was 
the Portas Magnus of the Bomans, under whose walls 
their galley* lay for 400 years. It was also thduhief 
fori; of Britain, and the origin of the dockyard at 
Portamouth. The indls of the enceinte are perfect, and 
built on Boman ibnndations; the Norman heap is like- 
wise near^ao; and there are considerable remains of 
buddings of tiie fifteenth century. French prisoners, 
to the numlier of about 8000, were confined hero during 
the rev^^ikmary war. After the fall of the French 
Weat IndUb poaaeailona, the garmna of St ’Vincent 
and o^er Manda, chiefly emancipated negroea, were 
impriaoned here, and, aomwftil tor relatB^ many hun- 
drw died firom cold during the enaohig aevere winter. 
Hie fioora which were temporarily laid ibr the pri- 
aetten are 'now peBo^ up; but the hage h^ into 
whidi they were ftateoed reaudn open, and tire apota 
» weU'markhd wimre the chhimeyi onoelamoked. 

acenea took place here during the reudence of 
:*m Fien^, aa they took adYmitage of the dighteat 
l umiaanfl i a to attabk tm aemeK in, the hope of 
jMoapih^ ohareh in the quaftnakle la a fine 
atropfeae, originrily enKlbnn,^it tUa eeoth 
ia.deatn^ed. The weat front fia veiy rich, 


and Ilia uadnpieVlia* aitM|i(m tikn any aimilar 
at roctii e e 'to^ffiDglanfi of thd^avre data It was the 
ehtffbh'Of tiwpflofy fitiBided'l!^ Henry L within 

thewallfoftite eaatle^ and temoved tirenty yeaiw.after 
to Sonihwl^ distant, three Inilea We. all es^yed 
our trip very mudv 'ind retmned hy' ndiway from 
Foiefaam to 'VHnehMItBr, where it wm necessary to de- 
mtch dinner quiekly. In otder get to the St John’s 
Booms in time m hear the Bar. C. H. Hartahorae’s 
paper** On the Architectnre^nd Peculieritieii of the 
fMreaa and Church at PorcheatOr/ which he 
tnted by elaborate firawinga 'of all the J 
stations round the coast John Oongh Niqbiifr editor 
and proprietor of the Oentieman’s MagdSine, read a 
curious paper, developing the secret faistoXT of a pas- 
sage in the fives of Margaret UnOhess-dowager of 
Savoy, regent of thp Netherianda, daughter to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and Charles Branmm, Duke of 
SuflhUc. Two -of the lady’s letters proved they had 
been contracted whilst he was under promise to many 
another: and the teqnel of the stoiy ia still mm ex- 
traordinary; for notwithstandmg thia double nuptial 
engagement the duke actually married a third lady, 
Mary, sister to Henry VIII., and dowager-qUeen of 
France. 

Saturday morning, again at the County Courts. Sir 
Thomas Philips, Bart read a manuscript account of the 
magnificence and various pageants which took place at 
the marriage of the Duke of Burgundy with the Prin- 
cess Margaret sister Jto Edward IV., king of England. 
Mr Hawkins ^ritish^Museum) delivered an instructive 
address upon the * Ancient Mint and Exchange of Win- 
chester.* All our mints are talcen from the Greek, par- 
ticnlarly from Maoedon ; during the sway of tlie Bomans 
in Britain, their money circulate here; after their depar- 
ture, it b^ame very spurious. King Athelstan was the 
first sovereign who Oared to have a pure or good cokoage. 
The Saxons had the name of their king on one side of 
their money, and that of the monger on the other. 
Winchester was of so much importance formerly, that, 
whilst iHere were eight moneyers appointed for I^ndoii, 
there were six for ^at dty. The coinage became so 
much adulterated in Henry n.’s time, that lie issued a 
command that all the moneyers should assemble in 
Winchester, and be there tried for their evil-doings ; 
three men alone were ‘found to bavo acted honestly, 
and, to the hcxiour of Winchester, they were her sons. 
They attained great esteem, whilst the reft were 
condemned eith» to lose an or an ear as a punish- 
ment for their malpractices: 1248 appears to be the 
latest date of the money coined lit Winchester. After 
leaving the court-house, we visited the subterranean 
passage whldh has been recently oiicned : it appears to 
have commenced near the north-weft end of the County 
Hall ; and, descending into the earth in an eastern direc- 
tion, branches off into two distinct passages, one running 
into the town, the other nrost pioham terminating 
without the outer wall. It waa the privto entrance 
into the castle either from the town or ooUatiy, when 
siege or other circumstances rendered seoij^Bsaiy a ae-- 
enre and secret admission into this stronglmld m arbi- 
trary power. It is a lofty end ample, paftafe hidlt 
solidly of stone, with the temains eff %fhte ctf ftdhe 
steps, pffording easy egress and ingress, gentiefloian 
to whom it briongs kh^y had it uhuninatWfd. 

At two o’clock we agiin assembled^ haVini^ had bnly 
one houris respite, when aetml fiu' churches 

were read, one particular^ (Hbod, by Ai J. Beresford 
Hope, Esq. M.P., on- till priory ejuMi at Christ- 
church, Hants.*' The krtffm at this 

sitting was one which broii^t oufP gieat nfimber ot 
eurioas enstoma whteh ohteiited forsoerly in England. 
It waa entitled Anoieift Fiayaft^ Acton 
Baroeil’ teiSlixapslilae^ "and jmlif l!fir''&’'‘Hteiaharne. 
•Thft UttiA 'ftllagsi, pietuin^^ near the 

Strattefi Htitetetifat0puire,'aad oontigMato-d Boman 
road; ilfeniiriqteitt itefiMny, ha po afitia fi ig ^n ildinga 
that lUnatMto the eodeftaatical and domeBtic architec- 
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turo of the time of Edward L* end Imt. .hevhiff hieen the 
spot where a parliaoiEpt, had been aaKmfam ie the 
thirteenth year of h» idgn, tluit' hae given liw to a 
disoiuiion on Hie constitutkud fonnstloii ef oar early 
national conventions that still admits of ebnaldamHon.* 
Henry IIL gave it to Bobert Bumdl, the dark of Ed- 
ward, his cldesi son, in 1265. IHoholaa Bnmeil. the 
descendant of this Boberti was the oanse of a very 
curioui heraldic disphte in the Court of Ohival^ wiUi 
Bobert de Mbrley, on aocdmit of the dhns that Nxholas 
bore in right of certain landa of the barony of Burnell, 
b6k^'>wed on him by bis mother. Be Morley and Bur- 
nell bexnx both arrayed in the same wms at the siege 
of Calais iu*1346, the latter challenged the antis as be- 
longing to the Burnells only, having at the time under 
his command a hundred men, ga whose banners tliey 
were displayed. The dispute was referred to the Court 
of Chivaliy, held on the sands before Buhun, Earl of 
Nortlianipton, high constable of England. It lasted 
several days, finiUly^itenniDating by the king himself 
requesting Lord Burnell to permit Bobert de Morley to 
bear the arms in dispute for his life only, which Nicholas 
assented ta The judgment on this question was given 
in tiic church, and iminedisftely proclaimed by a herald 
throughout the whole army. 

The dean gave us all much pleasure this evening, by 
permitting tlie cathedral to be opened for one hour, 
from eight until nine o*dock, and a few liglits to lx; 
placed in it. The effect was truly beautiful ; the lofry 
arclies, with the * long drawn airies* dimly seen througli 
the obscure light, with the pealing tones of the organ, 
ruininded me so strongly of the great days of the lio- 
i man church, tliat I almost fancied 1 heard the deep 
I voices of the monks chanting their midnight mass. Eroiii 
I the cathedral we adjourned to St John's Booms, and 
1 ___^CT c mucli edified by Dr Wiiewell’s paper uii tlie dis- 
^"■IWsdion of styles in architecture in general, find tlieir 
i names. It was read by Mr Petit, as the writer had 
i taken liis departure. Several other interesting matters 
I were brought before the meeting ; and at nearly twelve 
o’clock, we all separated rather tired. * 

Sunday morning, at ten o’clock, the gorgeous cathe- 
dral was fi^ -A to overflowing, and the service was, as is 
usual here, admiraldy performed. Tlie voices of the 
choristers in chanting were very fine, and, with the 
reading of the dean, the whole was a treat which 1 shall 
not soon forget • 

Monday, at qpon, the indefatigable marquis again 
took the chair. The lOom was crowded, tiie chief 
business being to pass votes of thanks to different 
Bocneties and individuals who liad aided the associa- 
tion, and to fix the neat place of meeting. The num- 
ber of Bubscribiug members was mentioned by Mr 
Albert Way as amoufitiog to 700. Ixird Northampton 
then drew attention to the causes of tlw division in the 
as^isAion, md port of his oorrespoiidence with Lord 
,,iSfiert Conynghm, and descanted on the terms pro- 
posed to the ^er party. Then cdide a discussion on 
the next tdace fif tesefiibUge ; wheii York was flnallv 
fixed oh ( after wfaieh, various complimentings took 
ptaeor' ,Th(f Idean of Wjnehe^r was most happy, botii i 
id kis addram to the ^gesident and members of the 
bb£(jr. Tim-Marqifis of Northampton, having agreed to I 
take the- chiitr m the eosuiBg year untfi tiie general 
^ meeting* vrinn ha^hjsfed they would have some person 
connected irith the locality to taka the oflloe» a^ under 
whom hefbonld he proiid to aefe m victf-piea&aih 
solved tfaemeetlng snnidst general ebeera ^ / < . 4 . 

Tbtis ended ideasgfil ifieettfig, end 
most deHghtfiil rMk 1 have passed ftr a lonl 
and adtlKm^ dear « * I Be’te ecMy 
tried ycmr.palliBDeB^ yeti an Itte aPbrded me an fMdm 
pleas^ i tBOuld net Made front 
it to ytm.'j Wlhdfamter was agda Isft 

to its former dulness, oeid we set off dmr Solisbuiir, the 
cathedral of which town 2wa tksen< neenently paiied 
with that of Windhester. 13m4brasenl||SsgaiiTy 
and graoefhl, has been ocmijeM tn the 


latter, ponderous, majestic, and massiye 
the gentleman. X must now hid you 
that, although you may not be entertai 
epistle, yet that you may have learned 1 
And remain yours, &c. 



PHYSIOLOGY OP^GENIUfiL ** 

It Is noticed by a writer who was present at a meeting of 
the British Association, that one feature was nearly i 
universal among the philosopliors tlif re assembled ; namely; 
a certain expansion of the liead, which liablt teaches us to » ! 
oonneet on all oeoasions with!* superior intelleot. This is 
an observation whicli wo have often made at the mectiAgs 
of learned societies ; and we have fiirtUer reiparked, that 
the fact is nton frequently to J;>e noticed among men of 
science — as natoralists, exiwrimental chemists, ae^Alian ' 
uinong,i>urel|M||pary men. Whatever may bo 8hid of the 
internal eap^HB thickness of sknll is, wc apprehend, no 
murk of mitfRithcr way. Tliat of Buchanan is said to 
have been as thin as )taper. On C^e other hand, the brain- 
caso of Porson, the first Chreuk scholar of modem tin^ 
was discovered to be exceedingly tliick. Gall, o n being 
required to reconcile Porsou's tenacious memory wnh so 
thick a receptacle for it, is said to have vepliod — * I have 
iiotliing to up with how the ideas got into such a sKuH ; 
but once in, t will defy them ever to get out ap^in.’ 

If there lx* any feature in which genius always shows 
itself, it is the eye, which has been aptly called the index of 
the soul. ‘ We have seen,' says Mr Jerdaii, • every other part 
of the hunuui face divine without Indications of the sprit 
within — the mouth which siKikc not of the talent possessedf 
and the brow that indicated no powers of the capacious 
mind — ^biit wc never knew a snperior nature which the eye 
did not proclaim.* 'Fhe Greeks and all the Oriental nations 
rcganlcu ilic brightness of tlie eye as a snpeniatiiral sign. 
^*hc emerald eyes sf their gods shone with mysterious 
splendour through the gloom of the Adytum. Availing 
tltemselvcB of this prevalent belief, impostors have souriit 
to deceive men by an assumed lustre of otwintenanco. Dr 
Leyden tells us tliat Ibn Xlpima, the founder of the Mak- 
nayah sect, hid himself from the public gaze, and covered 
his features with a veil ; asserting that no eye coul^ endure 
the glory of liis countenance. To support tliis deception, 
h*e pre]>ared some burning mirrors, placing them in such a 
sitnutinn tliat the rays fell upon the fiices of those who ap- 
proac'hcd him. Having taken these precaations,'he unco- 
vered his face, and diicctuig his votaries to dnw nigh, the 
foremost were struck by the baniing rays, and retired ex- 
claiming, * We cannot look upon him, but he gaki^iugi^ 
us.’ Many tender and beautiful things have been moot 
ryes ; yet how inferior to tlio sweet tilings uttered by 
themselvcH ! A fill! eye seems to liavc been esteemed the 
most cxfiTessive. Such was the eye tliat enchained the 
fkMil of Periclea The American writer Haliburton deeUres 
he w'oiild not give a piece qf tobacoo for the nose, exeent 
tt> trll wheiL a dinner is rood ; nor a farthing for toe 
; as a kennel for the tongue : but the ey 


tt> trll when a dinner is rood; nor a farthing for the 
mouth, exoem as a kennel for the tongue ; but the eye— 
* study thav "Ays he, ' and you will any man’s heart 
as plain as a bo^' 

Galileo’s eyes were remarkably penetrating; so were 
those of lanmeus, which were haze!, and pMsessed that 
exquizito power of vision wliich naturalists ore mnerally 
notiod for. Alexander Wilson’s eyes were quiok, sharp, 
and intelligent, especially when ho was enga^ Ip oonver- 
sation. This omitliologist visited, when in New York, the 
celebrated Thomas Fame, author of the * Rights m Man,’ 
and describes him as possi-sjiing a BMoM klad of face ; 
‘but the penetration and intclligonoe of his eye bespdke 
1 the man of genius and of iliu world.’ Shelley’s eyes we|p 
noted for their beamy. Otway had a thonglitftil, speaking 


noted for their beamy. OtwayhadatlumgiitfUhspeaRUix 
eye. Sir Humpliroy Davy had ‘a glowing eye, the finert 
and brightest,* says Lockhart, *that ever I saw.* QoBey 
Gibber’s eyes wipe small, affvivaei^ and ipiukie. 
Wheitireciting any gfoat deed, Sir Jfalter Scottk miq^d 
his whdie countenance wquld kindle with a oongrttiiij|< w- 
, presBion*., A native of Weimu, deaeril)^ GtoStne^jlill^ 
^ Ms oyeMWdre like two fights.’ Hozlitt had an expresm 


eye. Ooferidge’s grtenfsfi 
etisac^ and uenettating;* 
says he had ‘alargiVMBdi 
fsrtikor apart ehaa thflie o 
seenT.* dxlw fk piM< 


«h0 1 serTatloii, it nky he oom 


iDOD* ^leaijitng ox Bewiox, 
fine apaa^Hng eyea, placed 
’•Hr otte man that 1 have ever 
Meal inlscme from this ob- 
idM thdt Bewfidt poaseased, in a 
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degree, the oigan of Giim, whicb is in- 
reedth between the eyee, or, which Ib the 
breadth of the biito of the nota. Hie 
observable in a oeleneated Uylng adthor. 
lo, whose eyes are |daoed at an nniisnai 


^ ^ BXTEMTIYE HEUOBXES. 

h^liabocohi, the fonnder of the great library at Flo- 
rontee (himself no author, but the tK>lleotor of many), j 
had so wonderful a memory, that Gdbbon styled him 
* la mcmoiro persoimalisdo '—memory personified. At one 
period of his life, Seneca could repeat two thousand words 
precisely as they had been j^Sronounoed. Gassendi had 
acquired by heart six thousand Latin yeises, and the 
whole of Lucretius'fe poem, Do Rerum NaturiL In order 
to give bis memory sufiicient exercise, he was in the 
habit of daily reciUiig six hundred yerses fronf dijEToicnt 
languages. Saunderson, another mathematician, was able 
to Rpeat an Hoiaoe^i odeiL and a great part of other Latin 
authors. La Groae, after listening to twelye yerses in as 
many laqguages^ oould not only repeat them ins the order 
L in which he had heard them, but oould also transpose 
theas. Pope had an excellent memory, and many persons 
have amused themadyes by looldog tmugh his writings, 
and pointing out how often Ub had brou^ it into play. 
He was able to turn with great readiness tovthe precise 
pltee in a. booh where he had secQ any passage that had 
struoh him. John Leyden had a ym peouliar faculty for 
^ting things by rote^ and he eoaUf repeat oorreetly any 
long wy dooument, aueh ae a deed or ^ of parliament, 
after haying heard it read ; but if he ulnted any dngle 
petagtaph, he was obliged to bc^ at the oommenotimnt, 
and'peooe^ with hia xeoitgl unil be came to what he re- 
quisod. There waa a FrenOh novelist .who, beingAUke Our 
Rioliardson, a printer; .oomppeed a volnine in tfpei, end 
thus the hook was printed^ ndthout having been tadtteh. 
Bishop Warburton md a prodUlbna memory, which he 
taxed taan extraordinary Miee. Hia 'Divine Loniion’ 
woidd lead one to auppose tlit be had iii^tiga% ooV 
Jeoted and noted down the innumerable tkof^ and quota- 


Mr Thomas uariylo, whose eyes are plaoed at an nnusnal 
distance apsrt,‘aiid their rpintnfil intensity of expression is 
extraordinary, being only equalled in this veepeot by those 
of Leigh Hoot, which are singularly fine aaia eaqnressiye, 
tinged with a'wSiohfiil^ess andT mdancholy whioh persecu- 
tiim has put into them, but without diimning the cheer- 
fulhem with whioh the heart and mind ever light them 
up. 

* Many authors have beta remarkable Ibr exocssiye mild- 
•neis of countenance. This was the case with Milton. In 
some very touohing and affectionate yerseL Spenser has 
reebrded the gentle benignity of Sir Philip Sidney’s ooun- 
ttaanoe, whita fofmod the correct index of his temper. 
His yoioe was so sweet and ogrecablo, that ^ one of his 
^conteEupor^es he is styled neotar^tongued mduey. The 
countenance of Kirke white was rtads|||i||paTqouBrly 
interesting by an air of great humility anc^HEnoe. 

Byron says nothing is so charactcristio ^^jood birth as 
tlio smallness of tho liSfids. We believe, nowever, that i 
small hands are not nearly so common among noblemen, 
csneoially those who are addicted to active fiold-sports. as ' 


tioBs 4ibta introduced- ; but the fimt is, that his only note- 
book was., an old dmanao, in whioh^ he ocoiUiionally jotted 
down a thought. Soaliger obtained, sojperieot on acquaint- 
ance with one Lodn book, that he offered to reptat any 
passage %ith a dagger at hia breast, to ta nsea against 
him in case of a ftilare of memory. 


THE ADVENT OP, TRUTH. . 

yA TIMS theSj is, thoughJitah* ^wn may be, V 
- And shadows thiok are brooding on the main. 
When, like the sun upspringlng ftom the sea, 
Truth shall arise, with Freedom in its train ; 


attain to a largo and musoular development. Miss Costello, 
desoribing .Tasmin, the poetical barber, not only notices 
his 'black sparkling eyes, of intense expression,' but * his 
handsome minds.* Mozart, though not vain of having 
written ilio 'Requiem,' was rather conceited about the { 
proportion of his hands and feet. 

Ugo Foscolo bos left us a circumstantial and rather 
flattering desoription of himself, written in Italian, from 
whidi the follov^g is translated 

A furrowed brow, intent and deep sunk eyes, 

Fair hair, Jean cheeks, are mine, and aspe^ bold ; , 

Tho proud quldc Up. where seldom BnflHiH oriiie ; 

Btat bead and flne-fonned nock ; bieoMt rough and cold , 

Limbs well eomposod ; simple In dress, yet choice : 

Swift or to amve, act, think, or thoughts unfold ; 

Temperate, flm, kind, unuse^ to flattering lies; 

Adverse to the world, ndversd to mo of old. 

Of ttimes alone and mhumfuL Evermoro 
Meet pensive— all unmoved by hope or fear: 

By Shame made timid, and by anger bravo— 

My subtle Teason speaks; but ah I I ravn ; 

*Twlzt vloesnd virtue, hardly know to stoor ; 

. Death may lor me have fOme and rest In stare. 


And Light upon Its forehead, as a star 
Upon the brow of heaven, to shed its rays 

Among all people, whereeoe'er they are. 

And diower upouAhem calm and happy da3’s. 

As snnshind enmos with healing on Its wing, 

After long nights of sorrow and unrest. 

Solace and poaoo, end sympathy to bring 
To the grieved spirit and imqulet breast 

Ko nunro dinll then bo heard the fdave's deep groan, 
Nor man man's inhumanity deplore ; 

All strife shall cease, and war shall bo unknown. 
And the world's g^doirage return once morv. 

And nations now that, with Oppressfon's band. 
Are to tho dust of earth with sorrow bowed. 

Shall then erect, In fcarlem vigour, stand. 

And with rooovered freedom shout aloud. 

Along with Truth, Wisdom, her sister-twin. 

Shall come— they two are never far apart— 

At their approach, to some lone cavern Sin 
Shall cowering flee, as stricken to tho heart. 

Itiglit shall then temper Jnstloe, as 'tis meet 
It shoiild, and Justioc give to Right its own : 

Might shall Its sword throw underneath Its feet. 
And Tyranny, unkinged, fall oflT its throne. 

Then let un live in hope, and still prepare 
Us and our chfldrou for the end, that they 

Instruct may those wdio after thorn shall heir. 

To watoh and wait the coming of that da^*. 

oPormjr by WiUUm Anderinm. 1845 . 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN BAMBOO. 

The ffnadua, or South American bamboo, nbounrlB in 
many of the tropioal porta of tliat continent, forming rather 
large groves aloBg tho banks of the rivers. This is a gigantic 
BpecioB of cane, growinj^ to the height of nincfl:y feet, and 
froqutatly even more, with a beautiful foii^iery appearance. 
The upper bends gracefiiUy aownwarfl, and ia covered 
with long utader branches, whioh from the joints, 

and bear very small light leaves. Ibis cone is extremely 
liiefal for the purpose of building houses and bridges, as 
well as for fencing jplantations, and sunnunding the corrals 
or cattle pens, as it resists the weather for many yean. 
The thickest parts serve for beams, posts, and r^ers. 
They are also formed into broad plonks, by being, split 
open longitudinidly with an Bxe,>iia spread out, by cutting 
through the alternate joints at sufficient dutancos to allow 
of their hanging together. In this state they answer very 
well for roonng and for flooring the uimer storey, which is 
that which is genendly inhabited in the marshy districts. 
The guaduB also serves for making bedsteads^ tables, and 
benches, whioh are both light and^neat. The walls of tlie 
houses are made of the small branches, tied closely together, 
fastened with thin thongs of raw hide, and {dastcred over 
with Olay. The thiokest canes, being frequently eight or 
nine inoha in diameter, are made into buckets, l)y cutting 
off joints for thatjpnipose. Small barrels are also mode in 
the same vmy. Hie gnadua is also in great demand for 
building bridges across the nairow rivers in the plains.— 
W, Witiidk^ • 
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i VISIT TO THE ABEEDEEN SCHOOLS 
j OF INDUSTKY. 

I One morning lately S found myaelf croSBing the Firth 
of Forth on a journey nortliwaMs, ivliicli hod for 

j some time hung on my mind as a thing which must be 
sooner or later accomplished. It was a self-imposed 
; mission to Aberdeen, for the purpose of making myself 
I acquainted with a class of humble institutions possessed 
■ l> 3 ' Hint city. To undertake a journey of a hundred miles, 

I ill the raw weather of October, merely to sec two or 

I three charity' schools, may apiiear somewhat Quixotic, 
j But nothing wliich is really useful is altogether ridicu- 

i i lous. The schools ‘*to be examined, though obscurely 
, nestling in the heart of a distant northern town, had 
, ; been more than once spoken of in the interesting reports 
! of the Inspector of Scettish Prisons, as not only mcrito- 
' rious in themselves, hut likely to prove extensively 
! if movie as generally known as they deserved to 

' be. Behold me, then, on this expedition. Crossing the 

I I Firths of Forth and Tay, I had afterwards a long and 
; ( not very agreeable ride : but tlio pleasure of ,a couple 

• v«f days' loitering amidst the hospitalities of old Bon- Ac- 
‘ ; cord, were more than a comiicnsation for all deficiencies 
, 1(1 the jouriiej^ — a couple of rainy daj's included. 

I I Before saying a single word on tlie objects of my in- 

: I T may allude to what, is doubtless a very observ- 

I ' nidc and lamentable feature in all our iarge towns — 

' t?ic number of poar ragged children, apparently homc- 
I less and parentless wanderers, who, like troops of wild 
uiiimuls, roam about our streets, begging for morsels of 
food, or whining for the more acceptable donation of a 
hidfpenny from the ,bcttc!*-dres8cd passengers. Against 
tlicsc urchins the police wage a constant but ineffectual 
Avar. Committing no precise statutory offence, the law 
hns a. difficulty iu deali^ with them very severely. 
•Then brought before jQ/rf[^strate accused of begging, 
tl:e ready reply is, ^jU'iat they did it because they had 
iiotliing to eat’ Pursuing inquiry, it is probably 
discovered tliat their pai'ents are in the most abject 
state of poverty, or perliaps so lost to all sense of de- 
cency, that, whatever be their means, they think it no 
' disgrace to send out their children daily to pick up a 
I precarious subsisteuoe in the streets. Fcridexed, and 
! in some degree distressed with these rov^tsons, the 
magistrate dismisses the complaint. The poUoe, a’^ar^ 
of what is next to ensue, still watch the progress ^if 
culprits. It requires little foresight o« theix;. to 
discover that childum of eight or ninb years of age. Sent 
out day after day to beg their bread, will acquire habits 
of restless idleness, whipll will unfit them for steady 
ipdustiy ; slid that by n^hing short of a miracle can 
they avoid becoming habitual and reputed thieves. 
Beaching this stage in their miserable career,' they fall 
within tlie legitimate scope of the statttes made and 


provided for the punishment of crime, a* 2 d neffv the | 
inagisfracy tfe able to see their line of duty more I 
clearly beferPthem. Hitherto, the culprits may be said 
to have been below the law : nsw, they have grown up : 
to it. The law has been waiting patiently for the event, 1 
and it has at length arrived. Appearing on sff^arge ! 
of theft, they are sent to prison, where, so far as re- \ 
latcB to x>crsonal comfort, tiicy arc infinitely better off* j 
than in their own miserable dwellings. Altiiongti for a 
time they have lost their liberty, they are not exposed I 
to the pangs of hunger. Tlie term of imprisonment ex- I 
pires Ixjforc they have thoroughly imbi^d the lessons 1 
of industr}', morality, and religion inculcated •, and when I" 
dismissed, they very naturally resort to their former I 
practices, with the knoivledgc that the jail is not the | 

I terrible place it has been represented to be. Undeterred \ 
l^rom crime by oonfinement, they are often found inmates 
of the same jirison two or three times in the 'course of a 
year. All is of no use. They are, according to police 
notions, incorrigible. Adq^onitions from judges on the 
bench, admonitions from teachers and preachers in 
prison, threats of trunsiiortation, and, it ma^i be, the 
gallows, go pretty much for nothing. Advancing from 
smaller to greater crimes, they usually finish as shop or 
housebreakers ; and, coming before the liigher tribunals, 
they are sent te> close their miserable existence in the • 
hulks or penal colonies. ^ 

That such is tlic ordinary rise, progress, anoYRh “*1; 
nation of tiie darcer of those numerous juvenile va- • 
grants whose presence afflicts society, is too notorioua* ! 
to require any verification. Where the poor-law chances 
to be administered m a benign and comprehensive | 
spirit, the spectacle of infa&t mendicants and thieves is I 
less flagrantf*than in those places where its efficacy is \ 
little better tliaii a sham ; but as a general fact, the j 
thing is incontestable. I know of no town, at least in i 
the northern part of the United Kingdom, in whioh^he I 
condition of tlie poor and their oflspring has not, up till 
the present moment, been a scandal to a Christian com- 
munity. * * ( 

This great and growing evil has not been unnoticed 
by the more philanthropic portion of society. Private 
benevolence, stepping forward where public duty had 
been remiss, has done much to lessen the amount of jio- 
venile panpeysm, as is testified by the variety of hospi- 
tals, houses of refuge, and such-like institutions. Never- 
thriess, all helps is^ut together, leave not a little to be 
done. \Bcggar childron are sail seen in the streets, and 
until that social malady diaappears, crime, as a matter of 
course, n^t continue to flourish. ’The reader will now 
be prepared for understanding the full value of the 
institutions which fell under iny observation in Alicr- 
docn. They ^re schools got up for the express puriiose 
of cxtinguishjfig Juvenile mendicancy ; and they have 
dime it. 
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Towards ths^d of the year 1841, it became a matter 
of painfuL rei^k 'in Aberdeen, that, noliwithstanding 
all that was dofss by the ordinary means for suppress- 
ing mendicancj, there were still two hundr^ and 
eighty children under fourteen jwn of age known to 
in^ntain themselves by begging, having no otner 
visible means of subsistence; and that seventy-seven 
children, of whom onl^ about one-half could either read 
or write, were, within the preceding twelve months, in- 
mates dr the prisons. In other words, there were, out 
of the mass, seventy-seven children already advanced 
to the criminal stage^ the others making a daily pro- 
gress towards it The announcement of these startling 
facts niiised inquiry, and led to a subscription for 
the purpose of establishing a, school of industry, in 
which pauper boys, from eight to fourteen years of 
^ige, iQight receive daily shelter, food, work, and edu- 
cation. 'Aie school was opened on the 1st ^f Oc- 
tober 1841, the pupils consisting partlm of homeless 
boys from the house of refuge, and part^df boys wlio I 
w'ere gathered from the lowest haunts in the town. | 
From the amount of funds subscribed at the time not ' 
exccgf^vig L.100, the committee felt it necessary to I 
liniittlic number of admissions to sixty. The primary 
claim to admission was destitution, and that claim, once 
established, entitled the hoy to attend tlie school, and 
to rcoeivc food and education in return for the profits 
of his lal)Our. During the first six months, 106 boys 
were admitted, and tlie average daily attendance was 
87. Afterwards, the average increased to from 40 to j 
50. The removal of so many boys from the streets 
nut only occasioned a perceptible diminution in the 
swarms of street beggars, but tlic superintendent of 
poli(‘e reported that, subsequent to the opening of 
the sch(K)l, a considerable decreasp in juvenile delin-c 
qiiciicies had taken place. This ims corroborated by 
the Ins|)cctor of Prisons, who, in his seventh report to 
parliament, observes that * during the half year ending 
20th May 1841, 80 boys uqder fourteen years of age 
were committed to prison in Aberdeen; but that during 
the half year ending 20th May 1842, the number was 
only six? This marked success led to the establish- 
ment, ill 1843, of a similar school for girls; which proved 
equally cfflciuiious. The apparatus for extirpating ju- 
venile mendicancy and crime, however, was not yet 
complete. Children who, from bad character, or some 
^ other j y-ase, could not bo received into either of the 
remained unprovided for; while many parents, 
who made profits by their children begging, withdrew 
^hein, and the streets continued to be infested by the 
worst description of juvenile mendicants, almost all pf 
them being known to the police as common thieves. It 
was evident tliat an additiofuil institution was desirable, 
and that it slioiild be conducted on the broadest prin- 
ciple of admission. A school of industo* on a new 
plan, supplementary to the others, was accordingly re- 
solved on. 

! This school, quite novel, I believe, in Britain,* was 
opened on the 19 th of May in the present year. On 
that day the authorities, taking advantage of powers 
in the loca^x>lico act, issued instructions t6* seize and 
* * b^ng to this new school of industry every hoy and 
girl found begging. Upwards of seventy children 
were brought in. Instead of being treated as criminals, 
they were washed, fed, given some little instruction, 
and when dismissed in the evening, were informed that 
they might or might not retuni next daj& but ^lat it 
was resolved that street-begging should no longer be 
tolerated. Nearly all came bimk voluntorily ; pud so on 
from day to day has the school ever pfhee bm m 
ration, the average attendance beid); about llftyr The 
expectations of the b^evoleftt founders, of ten insti- 
tution were to the utmost extent realised^ Not a 
begging or vagrandising ohild waB'*to be seen in the 
street^ nor, os far as general observation goes, has 
teere been till the pmsent day. I was jony to bam 
that fi^t financial difficulties were ezpmenced in es- 
tablishing tins mterestiiig school Scept^ of its suc- 


cess or utilify; the public did not readily contribute 
funds for its support, and the whote money in hand 
when it was begun amounted to no more than L.4. 
Some aid, however, was obtained from the police au- 
thoritlBs: they pay a male fmd femab polioe officer, 
who act as Mbbers ; and the institution was fortunate . 
in obtaining the gratuitous use of a vacant soup kitchen 
and'its agpendages, which answer as cooking and school- 
rooms. From this localisation, it ,is known as tlie soup- 
kitchen school o . • 

On teejday after iny arrival I made a round of visits 
to tliese dlifferent schools, commencing wUh the s^d 
of industry for boys, to which 1 have first allud<;d'^^\k:- 
cupying a species of garret in an old buildjj»<1iear the 
house of refuge, it owes nothing to exterior or internal 
decoration; but with that I was the better pleased. 
The too common practice of lodging abject pauper 
children in fine houses, is in my opinion fraught with 
the worst consequences. In this garret, whicli was 
large, clean, and airy, I found nearly fifty little 
boys, of the ordini^ry ragged cUhs whom one is ac- 
customtii to see roaming about the streets. They 
were seated around the {dace, at a proper distance 
from each other, ih perfect silence, under the eye of a 
superintendent ; and were occupied, some in teasing 
hair for mattresses, some in picking oakum, and others 
in making nets. To relieve the irksomeness of the 
employment, they occasionally sing ip full chorus ; and 
to give me a specimen of their powers in this respect, 
they all struck up a hymn, in a style at least equal to 
wliat is usually heard in country parish churches. 
Next, a bundle of copy-books was laid before me ; and 
a few, who seemed to be a kind of novices, not yet 
fblly trained, gave me a specimen of their reading 
powers. Beneath, was a room fi^d up with benches, 
which answers as school and eating-room ; and here, 
on my sgeond visit, I saw the whde at dinner, - 
with a hunch of bread and tin of barley broth lUblore 
him — ^the food being supplied from the adjoining house 
of refbge. 

The discipline of tlie school is a happy blending of 
instruction with exercise and industrial training. The 
pupils meet at seven o’clock in the morning ; first, they 
receive religious instruction suited to their capacities, 
after which their attention is directed to the elements 
of geography, and the more striking facts of natural 
history, till nine o'clock. On two morning^ of each 
week, an houf is devoted to instruction in vocal music. 
From nine to ten they get breakfast, «which consists of 
porridge and milk. At ten they return to school, and 
are employed at different kinds of work till two in tlie 
oftenioon. From tyro to three they dine, usually on 
broth, beef, and bread; occasionally on potatoes, soup, Ac. 
From throe to four they either work witiiin doors, or, if 
the weather permit, employed in the gardens partly 
in recreation. From four to seven they are instructed 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. At seven they^get 
supper, same as breakfiwt; dismissed to theiir-' 

homes for the night at eight o^v^dc. A half holiday 
is allowed on Saturday dinner, and on other days 
the half of each ineu hour is allowed for recrention ; 
and occasionally, when other prrangementa allow, and 
the conduct of the scholars appears to deserve it, an- 
hour or two is- devoted to out-of-door exercise. On 
Sunday mornipg, the scholars assemble at half-past eight 
o’clock, get* breakfisst at mne, * attend public worship in 
the house of refiige during tee ibrenooo, and after din- 
ner return hornet to enable teem, if so disposed, to 
attend chur^ with their relations. At five o’clock ^ey 
meet again in s^ool and ore oatecfiiised ; get supper at 
seven ; and are msmisaed as on other days. 

The labour to which the scholaiA are put, such as 
tei^ng hair and net-maJdng, is of a light nature, re- 
quiring no great exertion, and does not sMm by any 
means irksome. At net-makmg several boys have ac- 
quired great expertness, and can easily earn a penny 
an hour. If a suflteienqy of this kind of employment 
could be procured, the sdiool would soon be self-anp- 
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porting. Unfortnnatdy, this is hot .the case; and^ as a 
general average, thosamount of eac^ boy’s earnings is 
at prewnt about 288. per annum ; such, however, being 
exdusive of the profits of a garden, which, if taken into 
account, would make the yearly earnings nearly 80a 
This sum is inadequate for the support of the institu- 
tion, wliich, therefore, on its present footing, requires 
public assistance. Duriogf the past yegr tiie expenditure 
was L.309, and the* earnings L.95 ; the sum acttuiliy 
required for the mainteqfuice of the establishmcAt being 
thus L.214. 

*^)n the whole, the spectadle of this littie colony of 
worifir/^S was satisfactory. A peculiar feature, remarked 
by every visitor of the schixd, is the order and quiet 
contentment manifested by the boys, and the interest 
with which they seem to pursue their several occupa- 
tions. Acquiring habits of induatr}', they are gradually 
prepared for employment in the factories, to which, 
wlicn the proper time arrives, they have little difficulty 
ill gaining aumissiqp. And such we might naturaliy 
exiM3ct to be a result of the training here acquired. 
There is evidently a virtue in labour, wliich cannot 
be securod by racro theoretic teaching; and I only 
lameiiced, on leaving the institution, tliat means are 
uo|; formed for considerably extending the Add of its 
operations. 

The next school to which I was intVoduced was the 
female school of industry, situated in a more open part 
of tiic ti)wii, and in n house of more extensive accommo- 
dations. This iustitutiuii, which I visited several times, 
is conducted undcf the auspices of a body of ladies, and 
siii)erjiitciided liy a resident iemale teacher and assistant. 
The pupils, about fifty in number, arc gathered from 
the humblest homes in the city. The routine of labour 
is inoru various, and XKsrliaps more practicAliy useful, « 
th.in that of the boys. llcsidcB being taught to sew, 

• assist in cooking and other household (sperat.ions, 
and therefore may bo said to oo in a course of prepara- 
tion for entering domestic service. Neat, clean, and 
orderly in appearance, and under moral and Reli- 
gious in.struct^n, I shnuld expect that the aim of the 
fouiidress(;s ol the institution would be fully realiseii. 
The X’ruducc of the sewing done in the scliool helps to 
meet the current expenditure. After the instructions 
and labours of the day, the pupils are dismissed to their 
respective residences for the night. On Sunday they 
attend church in a body, dressed in garments which 
remain with, and belong to the institution. At this, ns 
well os the othel^ schools which 1 visited, the principal 
reading-lxxiks appeared to be favourite numbers of the 
work edited and published by niy brother and myself 
under the title of * Chambers’s MiscelhiLny of Useful and 
Kiiterluiiiiiig Tracts.’ Stitched in strong brown paiicr, 

; they were desiiribcd as forming 0xx exceedingly accept- 
■ able species of class-books, and I was satisfied, by cross- | 
I questioning the pupils, that they really comprehended 
.and Took nn interest i^rhat they read. 

'J'hc last of my to the female school of indus^ 
w:us in the eveninj^'^ba the occasion of the inmates beuig* 
treated to tea and some musical entertainments by the 
lady patronesses, as a reward for good conduct ; and it 
i was gladdening to see the pleasure which universally 
j beamed in their rosy countenances. It has been on 
divers occasions observed of this institution, that the 
I plan of dismissing the children every evening, and 
sending them home to the wretched, if not pollutirg 
homes of their parents, must be calculate to root 
out any beneficial impressions made on thfjh' minda 
during the day ; but while there may be som^t' iu 
remarks of tliis kind, it admits of tms most^c^ '^xive 
evidence that, as a generid principle, home lodgment is 
attended with the bMt efibets. Domestic affections con- 
tinue in activity ; the child is delighted to return home 
at niglit, gnd to repeat*tho lessons and rules of conduct 
learned at school; and' firequeht instances have been 
known of a decided imi»rovement in the character of 
the parent through the humble elBoacy of the child. 
Each tittle girl may he considered a speAes of missionary 


of civilisation, reaching and iiiflueqci^ the moat miser- 
able hovels. I WHS informed that it .w a matter fqr ob- 
servation, that the housea of the partis of these gtiil- 
dren were in general much more deanly than others of 
a similar class. Suck are some of the practical benefits 
of this well-directed institution. 

^ The school next in order to which my attention WM 
directed, was that under tlie charge of tlic police in the 
soup kitchen. Here, as I said l^forc, compulsion was 
the primary agent of attendance; tlic streets beug 
daUy swept of every begging child, encli of whom Jbn 
being caught, was fortliwith snarclied ofi' to school. 
Such, it appears, were th» attractions of warmth and 
daily food, that in a sliort space of time jattendance 
became not only voluntary, but as *regulHr as at any of 
the other schools in town..^ 1 found forty-six chiMren, 
of. an age varying from seven or eight t^ twelve dt 
thirteen years, divided into two separate " classes— tiie 
boys und^v* male, and the girls under a female in- 
structor. Seated in an orderly manner on benches, 
the boys were picking oakuni,*and the girls were in the 
course of receiving lessons in sewing. Tiie plainest 
elements of reading and writing, with rcligioifb^dcDow- 
ledge and singing, arc the euui of the general education. 
They arc received at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
dtsniisscd at half-past seven in the evening; having, 
during the day, in the intervals of labour, instruction, 
and exercise, received breakfast, dinner, and supper — 
the food, wliich is cooked in the xircmises, being of the 
same plain kind as is dispensed at the house of refuge. 
The children in this school had a much less tiily ap- 
peuraneo tlian those in either of the other schools 1 
visited; yet thcre seemed nothing like discontent. All 
were cheerful at their allotted tasks, and on tiie teacher 
raising tlic note, tiicy set off in a hymn with becoming 
spirit. One could not contemplate the scene prescjited 
by the vrell-filled apartment wit limit emotion. Nearly 
fifty human beings rescued firom a life of mendicancy 
and crime — tiie town of a perplexing nuisance — 
private and public proiierty spared — and the duties of 
courts of justice reduced almost to a sinecure 

Considering the manifest advantages of this very inte- 
resting school, it is a subject of regret that it continues 
to cx^riciiee financial difficulties which threaten to- 
bring it to a close. The loan of the soup kitchen being 
I only during pleasure, and likely to be withdrawn in the 
I course of the approaching winter, and there beitSjg^ fund?/ 
wherewith to hire any otficr apartments, the schoofTs not 
expected to maintain its footing many weeks longer. 
This is a result however, which, it is to be trusted, the 
Aberdoniaus will not suffer to come to pass. Yet on 
private benevolence neither this nor tiie otlier schools 
ought to be thrown. If ft be the duty of the state to 
jiay for the punishment of crime, should it not with 
equal rea^bn p^y for its pretTenCiony To my mind, 
there would be nothing more absurd in leaving courts 
of iusticc and prisons to be supiiorted by voluntary 
contributions of sl'iillings and half-crov'iis, than the 
^present practice, here and ifsewliere, of leaving the 
lircveiition of crime to private caiirice and benevolence. 
It is oiilj^, indeed, a public board, drawing itis revenue 
alike from all, tuid armed with legal powers, that 
can conduct these criine-prcveutive institutions with- 
out risk of Bociid injury. It must not be forgotten. 


* Jj^a note which 1 have since received from Mr ^bert Barclay, 


niitlon of bogRlug and stealing by the ostaUfslimcnt of the boya^ 
and girK school cf industry, ho observes that. In consequonoe of 
the Awning and i-ontinuance ui the soup-kitchen school, * there 
are now no begging ohUdren in the town, though there may he in 
the outskirts, and when any ore found, they are token to the 
school. ikimplaliitB of thefts by oliildion ore now oddorn made, 
while av one time the oomplaintB were numerous. Fonucrly, 
numbers oC ohUdren (os many os tenant a time) were, brought to 
the poUoo-oflice: now, fo#are ever brought. 1 think the schools 
have tended gw-^ly ^ diminish juvenile vagrancy and delinquency. 
ScA eral of tho^ildren from the soup-kitchen school— and tliese of 
the worst oluuteoter-have got into employment, and arc w'orkiug 
steadily.' | 
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that, prodactiT^as .tiieie achoola are of good, unless 
groat , caution beVazercised, they may silently weaken 
thesanotiYCS to jhdustiy. and proTid^co amoim the 
working-dasses, and thereby impair the general frame- 
work of society: Parents who haye bronght “children 
into existence, whom, from their own idleness, drunken- 
ness, or improTidence, they are unable to maintain, 
and whom they cast as a burden on’ others, ought 
themselYCs, in law and reason, to be placed in a state of 
di^ipline and restraint^ so that the evil may at least 
be stopped. By means of the recently-established poor- 
law, the double object oT training neglected and desti- 
tute children aright, and of putting their parents wder 
control, I should hoM will be satisfactorily attained. 

Before quitting Aberdeen I visited some other schools 
— one an evening school foa girls employed in the dif- 
ferent ftctoqcs, and doing, I was told, much good ; bnt 
these do not come within the scope of the present paper. 
My object has been to spread the knowledgq^of a class 
of humble industrial schools, which, within the sphere 
of their ojieration, have been of incalculable service. 
They have in a great measure, at an insignificant cost, 
rid a la^b town of the elements out of which its prisons 
have hitherto been filled, transforming a wicked and 
miserable horde of beings into useful members of so- 

W. C. 


ZOOLOGY OP THE ENGLISH POETS. 

It is common to make claims for poetry beyond its more 
obvious qualities of fancy and eloquence ; but when was 
there ever an error or a delusion corrected by a poet? 
Even Shakspeare only puts into more engaging terms 
the common notions of mankind in his own and preced- 
ing ages. Not one new philosc^hicala/lea proceeds from 
him ; nor does ho correct any prevailing form of belief 
which reigned in his time. It is the object of a little 
volume which has been lately published, to show how 
much of error runs through the works of our chief poets, 
even with regard to the familiar animals.* The fact is, 
they takeqiopular views of such subjects, and never seek 
to be more correct than the simple swains whom they 
praise so much. Much more apt are they to stamp 
a superstition about animals with classical authority, 
than to attempt either to inculcate humane views re- 
specting them, or to impart fresh akid more valuable 

The popular, and consequently poetical ideas about j 
animals, are usually of a very capricious nature. One I 
animal is a favourite without any real merit ; another is | 
an object of dislike, although no charge can be brought 
agmiist it. For example, the Robin-redbreast enjoys ; 
universal regard, apparently fbr no other reason but 
tliat he approaches our houses when pincbred by cold 
and hunger. Thus esteemed, he has beqome the subject 
of superstitious legends. One is expressed in Webster’s 
wild play of the TthUe DevU : — 

t * Call for the redbreast and the wren, j 

Blnoe o'er ahadupravea they borer, * 

And with leermnd flowera do oorer 
The Mendleas bodies of nnburied men.' • 

!d.nd in the ballad of the Children fn the Wood--' 

" * No bnilal these piektj babas 
From any man xeoelres. 

Till Robin Redbreast pioodj 
€• Did oorer them with leaves:* 

which stanza, Addison thinks, must have saved thou- 
sands of redbreasts from desbmetion. The Irish, again, 
tell that the Robin acquired his scarlet gorget from 
hovering near our Saviour at the timporhiB erm^ion, 
tlio few drops of Mood which felI,upon him being allowed 
to remain as a reoord*of his fidelity. The actual cha- 
racter of the redbreast is certainly vqiy opposiifi to the 
popular ideas ; for he i^ a ^tsijr and sdflsh bird, who | 



fights with, and nevglr bests till he destroys or heats ofT, 
any one of his own species who dares to intrude upon 
what he considers as his own domain. On the other 
hand, the toad, which modem naturalists oflfrm to be a 
hamdess animal, is an object of dugnst and horror, 
merdy on account of its ugly exterior, and' is persecuted 
and kill^ wherever it appears. 

The little volume bmore us will help to introduce 
more just feelings respecting animals, and for this 
reason He should rdjoioe to see ft extensively circulated. 
The author boa hren extremdy industrious, both in 
collecting allusions to animals from the poets, and cpi*- 
rections upon these firom the writings of the natiy^i^^'ts. 
liie whole is presented in a simple and unpretending 
style. We shall briefliy run over a few of the more con- 
spicuous articles. 

The out is no longer to be reputed as the pattern of 
industry, which it has been rendered by popular error. 
It neither stores grain pickles, nor bites off their ends 
to prevent them from germinating.,^ It is a carnivorous 
animal, living uponrsmaU insects and the juices of 
aphides, whicli it extracts at pleasure ; and, in reality, 
putting over the winter-time by falling then into a state 
of torpidity. The stories about its carrying groin, liave 
arisen entirdy from its being often seen bearing about 
its larvae, whidi r^uire to be removed to greater or less 
devotions, according to the state of the atmosphere. 
See what a goodly pile of verse is thus at once over- 
thrown like a castle of cards— 

* The tage indutbriout ant, the wltett (meet. 

And best eeonomitt of all the field : t 
For when as yet the favourable aun 
Gives to the genial earth the enlivening ray, 

— ' - All W subterraneoua avenuca. 

And stoim-proof.cellf, with management most meet. 

And unexampled houiewlfiy, die firames ; 

Then to tho field die hies, and on her bade, 

Burden immense/ britigs home (he cumbrous corn: 

Then, many a weary step, and many a strain. 

And many a grievous groan subdued, at length 
, Up the huge hill die hardly heaves it home ; 

Nor rests she here her providence, but nips. 

With subtle tooth, the grain, lest fjrom herjtamvr 
In mischievous fertility it steal, ^ 

And babk to daylight vegetate Its way.* 

Bmart. On Uis OmniseUnu t/fOod, 

Milton speaks of the honied, and Shakspeare of the 
waxen thigh of tho bee ; but the fact is, that the 
only packs up the pdlen of flowers upon its toighs, and 
from this makek neither honey nor wax, but wliat is 
called hoe-bread, with which to feed tVe community of 
the hive. It v another prevalent error among the poets 
and the common peq^de, that the working-bcc is the 
female— 

* The/MMk bee that feeds her husband drone 
Dslloloady, aqd builda bar wazdn ocUa 
With booty BtdM.* 

Par,Lost,\».y\L4SO, 

In reality, the working-bees as^euters in sex, and the 
qneen is the only true female, or mother of the 
’^ive. 

* Mr Rogers, in his elegant poem, supposes the bee to 
be conducted to the hive by retracing the scents of the 
various flowers whidi it had visited— 

** Hark i the bee winds her small but sidleii bom, 

Blithe to salute the saany smile of mom ; 

O’er tbymy downs She basdfl her busy oonrse. 

And many a atraam allures her to its oouroe. 

'TJf mom, tis night ; that m, ao'finely wrought. 

Beyond the reach of senoe, tee soar of thought. 

Now vainly aaka tee soenea die left behind, 

Its oib so full, Ite vision ao eonfined ! « 

Who goldea tee patient pOgiim to her cell? 

Who bids m soul with oonaolous triumph ewdl ? 

With eoiueioui trufS refrtMe the maeg clue 

, ' ^iwH0dweiitr,OtetefiarsiAfAerafsAe>fewf 
Uail, manMRy, hafl f thy mrivenal rdgn 
Gnarda tee least link of beings* gloriona bhain.'* * 

P/sonaiir oTlfesioty, Part 1. 

*This idea, however, ia more poetical than accurate, i 
tos flying eiraighi to tiiefr hives from great distances. 
The poet mightiteve employed, with as much efl^t, the 
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M the idea has no other foundation t^i^this, that she 

fills a neck-pouch which she has with fish» and thence 

supplies the craTings of her young piM 
^ofallades are in vogue respectidg the chameleon — 
that it lives upon air, and changes c^ur aoeording to 
that of the surrounding oldects. Both of these notions 
have made extensive settlements in our literature. The 
chameleon, in fact, lives upon fiios, which it catches by 
means of a quick darting tongue; and its colour is habi- 
tually green, but subject to changes, through the action 
of temperature and the state of the animal’s feelings— 
the skin being so thin, that, on any quickening of the 
circulation under the iniuence of passion, the blood 
shines through it , 

Mr Newdl, we think, does nolf give us a complete 
view of the errors rcgagding the salamander. He 
speaks merely of its being supposed capable ofgesistiag 
fire ^according to the lines of Cowley — ** 

* 1 vonld not, salamuider-like. 

In scorching heat always desire to live ; 

Dut, like a martyr, pan td heaven through fixe.' 

And suggests, as a cause for this, that the cold glutinous 
fluid secreted on the skin of the animal, may%^e been 
found to cause the Are to destroy it less instantaneously 
than other animals of the same size. The popular delu- 
sion goes further, and supposes that, when any fire is 
kept alive for seven years, a salamander is produced in 
it. A curious memorial of l^e notion id presented in 
the seaport of Leitli, near Edinburgh, where a street 
skirting certain glass-works bears the name of Salaman- 
der Street, witli obvious reference to the perennial fires 
Bustamed in those works. The salamander is only a 
simple reptile, allied to the newt kind, and prevalent in 
Gemany, Italy, and France. 

We condlude iwith Mr Newell’s notice of the lion. 

* Tlie disposition attributed to tliis animal, of making 
nothing its prey which appears dead, is entirely ima- 
ginary, or arises from accidental circumstances. 

, • 

" Andinolflwher auger dread 
Than the |K>cr wretch thatjtiffnt him dead, 

'While etme fierce lion doth embrace • 

His breathleu eorpn, and licke hUfineti 
Wrapt up in silent fear he lies, 

Tom all In pieces it he cries.*’— W allsr . Sonj^, 

** Under which bush’s shade, 

A lioness, with udders all drawn diy, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-lika watch, 

'When that the deeping man should stir ; for-ifPMm 

The rojfiU dispoeition e/that beeut 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead.*** 

BuAKSpaARa. At You LUu It, Act Iv. so. 3. 

** Bo when the generous lion has in dght 
His equal match, he rouses for the fight; 

But uAen hu/oc Ue^proitrate on tke^in. 

He sheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

Xjjma^ with the Uoodleaa honour of tho day, 

Walomfer, and disdains tho inglorious prey." 

BavDsn. Bind and Panther, Part & 

* Unlike some carnivorous animals, which appear to 
d^ive a gratification firom the destraction of^iuiimal 
life, beyond the mere administering to the cravings of 
appetite^ the lion, when once satiated, ceases to be an 
enemy. Hence, very different accounts are cpven J^y 
travellers of the generosity o% cruel^ of its natu^ 
which result, in all probability, from the difference m 

nnri circumstances, or degree of hunger, which the 
individual experienced when the observations were 
mmif i upon it There are certainly many instanOes of 
a travdb having met with a lion m the forest during 
the day— 

4 ** who siUied upon him, and went surly by, 

^ Without annoying him." 

But when urged by Vant, this tremendoua animal is 
as fr ifirless as he is powerflil ; though, in a state of con- 
finement, or when not exposed to the extremity of 
hunger, he generally exhibits tokens of a more tender 


real fact of bees distinguishing* their own hive out of 
numbers near themjnrhen conducted to the spot by in- 
stinct This -recognition of home seems clearly the 
result of memory.** 

We may pass over the death-watch, aa tho mhlic haa 
been made generally aware of the simple and barmlesa 
character of tliat insect Of the!*gad-fly, we are only 
tempted to remark that Thomion, who had good oppor- 
tunities of observing nature^ descaribes it as coming in 
swarms, which it never does, but^n single dkampleB. 
Shakspeare calls on the fidries to light their tapers at 
1^" fiery glowworm's eyes. The Ught of the glow- 
worh., in i^ty, resides at the tail of the insect The 
same writes says — 

• The glo w w orm Shows the matin to be near. 

And 'glnato palelilB InolIiMfiual fire.' 

Wrong again. It is the frmale, not the male, which 
displays this light The substance called gossamer, 
which usually spreads over the flelda in October, has 
been for ages the shtject of popu^ and poetical error, 
being supposed to be dew condensed. 

' More Bubtlo web Arachno cannot spin ; 

Nor tho fine nets, which oft we woven see, 

Of scorned dew, do not In the ayre more lightly floe.' 

SpcNann. 

The gossamer is, in reality, composed of the inconceiv- 
ably minute threads of a field apidcr, nut above tbe size 
of a small pin’s head. According to M. Bechstein, a 
German naturalist *. These spiders first appear in theii| 
. beginning of Octpber, in woods, giurdens, and mefidows, 
where their eggs are hatched in safety; tlicnce they 
spread themselves over whole districts, and during the 
rest of October, and till the middle of November, may 
be found in dry fields throughout Europe. In the 
ginning of Octob^, when but few are hatched, some 
vingle threads of their webs, extending from twig to 
twig, ore seen only in the sanshine. About the middle 
of toe month their threads ore more perceptible ; and 
toward toe end, if a person stand in such a positiCn as 
to Bcc toe auqb^ma jj^y on toe slender threads, hedges, 
meadows, corn-fields, aiubble land, and even whole dis- 
tricts, appear covered wito a sort of fine white gauze. 
The gossamer spider does not weave a web, but only 
extends its threads from one place to another : these are 
so delicate, that a single toread cannot be seen unless 
the sun shines upon it One of them, to be visible at 
other times, must be composed of at least six common 
threads twisted together. In serene, calm days, these 
spiders work with great diligence, especially after the 
disappearance of toe morning fogs : between twdve and 
two, however, their industry excites the greatest admi- 
ration. A person wito a pretty quick eye, or by toe 
help of a gloss, may sometiu;eB perceive among toe 
barley stubble such a multitude of these insects extend- 
ing their threads, that toe flelda appear as if covered 
with a swarm of gnato’ 

Many will be i i?i^iBed, aa wo have been, to learn 
that {fife Bidendct^^s of toe macock do not reside in his 
tail, but in featoera exten^g along the back. Tho 
real toil is a range of ahort, brown, stifiT feathers, which 
serves as a fiilcmm to prop up the train. ‘ When toe 
train is up, nothing appears of the bird before but its 
head and neck ; but this would not be the case were 
those long fisatoers fixed onl^y in the rump, aa may be 
seen by ^ turk^-cock when he ia in a strutting atti- 
tude.* • 

The pelican, as is well known, has long eijoved pre- 
eminence as an image of parental tendemeii, aup- 
posed to bleed herself for toe supportpf her .m^ mhfes. 

* To his good f^enids thus wide 111 ope mylsi^ 

And, like the kind llfe-xenderlQg psUosii, 

Baput them with my blood.' 

, BhAkbpiau. BemdeL 

The animal would ^^rebably be astonished to learn 
that it' had acquired such a repute amongst mankind, 


• Klrhy and e^penos, Entomifi. voLtL p. ISl-lSS. 


« Bbakspoare lus boldly availed himsalf of poetical Uoense, hj 
transportini^ the lion firam his native Africa to the Forest of Arden. 
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able to procure % lodging, howerer humble. But in 
this she was disappointed ; for though the good dergy- 
man and his wife xecciyed her kindly, they could not 
offbr her shdtor fbr the .night, as they had already 
more guests than they could conveniently accommodate. 
Anna would have been contented and thankful for a 
bed of straw by the kitchen fire ; but even this th^y 
could not give, as the lower apartments were wanWl 
by those who had been pbliged to gare up theiiebeds. 

At Icngtli, after some hesitation, the clergyman said, 

know'but of one x>lace where you could at this time 
find' a lodging. You appear to be a woman of good 
courage, aifd if you dare venture, you may occupy a 
room in that house you see from this window. It Is 
nninhahited, and has been so for some years, as it has 
the reputation of being haunted.* Anna looked in the 
direction indicated, and saw through the deepening twi- 
light a large two-sipried house, built of a dull red brick, 
with stone copings, sjbanding at isme distance from the 
high road, llie house itself occupied a cousidcrable 
extent of ground, being beautifully situated, with fronts 
to the south and u'est The principal entrance was by 
folding-doors, half of which wore glass ; and the house 
was sheltered on the north and cast by a grove of 
trees, whose branches, now but thinly covered with 
leaves, waved moumfi^y to and fn) in the night wind. 

* Tlie last proprietor of that xdoce,’ continued the clergy- 
man, *was a vi<jou8 and depraved man, whose very 
existence was a curse to the ncighbouibood in which he 
dwelt. At an early age he came into possession of a 
large property, which he spent in the gratification of 
every base and lawless x^sioii. His life, as far as I cai^ 
learn, was one unmixed course of crudty, lust, and im- 
pic^, unredeemed by one noble aspiration, ot\g generous, 
unselfish action. He died suddenly, in the prime of 
life, in the midst of one of his riotous midnight orgies, 
and tlie house has ever since been deserted. It is uaid, 
and Ixilievud by our good townsfolks, that there he still 
holds his revels, W'ith fiends for his companions ; and 
many oflirm tliat they have heard the sound of their 
unearthly merriment, mingled with shrieks and wail- 
ings, borne upon the night breeze ; whilst the few who 
liave ventured within its walls, tell of shapes seen, and 
sounds heard, which would cause the stoutest heart to 
quad. For myself, I am no great belieVer in the super- 
natural, and liOiVe no doubt that imagination, united to 
tlie loneliness of the spot, and the strange fireaks the 
wind plays through a large uninliabited house, have 
originated reports wliich we are sure would lose- nothing 
in the recital ; so if you ore inclined to make the trial, 
I will see that wliat is necessary is provided, and 1 ^ink 
I may venture to promise you an undisturbed night’s 
rest.’ 

Anna, as I have before said, was remarkable for 
feariessnesB ; so sh'^^'^ihanked the gentlemaoi for his 
propdRlk saying ./that she had not the least fear of 
spirit good or^bad; that the former, if indeed they 
'were ever visible to mortal eyes, could be but messengers 
of mercy ; and for the latter, she could not conceive that 
a Being infinite in goodness would ever permit them to 
revisit t^ earth for the sole purpose of terrifying and 
tormenting innocent individnius like herself ; that she 
far more dreaded evil men than evil spirits ; and that as, 
from the estimation in which the place was held, she 
should feel herself secure from them, she would thank- 
fully accept liis oflfer.* As soon, therefore, m . ne- 
cessary preparations were made, Anna,^ i^.par- 
t^en of the good substantial fiire m before ahe 
begged to -be allowed to retire to re^ as ahe was 
fatigued with Imr day’s journey, and wished to ^ oat 
again early the neat morning. Her request was imme- 
diatelywmpliod witb) tbM) good clergyman himself 
insisting upon seeing • her- to her de^nation : 

when, having ascertained that proper provision had 
been made for her oomfortb and told foer that refresh- 


ment should be provided for her early next morning 
at his house, he bade her good nighty and, left her to 
repose. As soon as he was gone, Anna proceeded to 
take a more particular survey of llbr apartment. It 
was a large, but not very lofty roomi panelled with 
oak, and having two windows looking across a wide 
lawn to the main road. The bright fire in the 
ample fireplace illuminated thp richly-carved comice, 
with its grotesque heads and fanciful scroll-work. 

It had evidently been a dining-room, for some of the 
heavy furniture, in tlicjasbion of the period in which 
it had been last inhabited, still renhiined. There Were 
the massive table and t^je ola-fasliioncd liigh-backed 
diairs, with covers of what had once b^n bright 
embroidery, doubtless the work of, many a fair fiand ; 
but what attracted her attention most, was a picture 
over the cbimncypiecc. * It^as painted on tlie woodnn 
pane^; perhaps the reason it had never h;.?n Amoved, 
though evidently the work of no mean artist. It repre- 
sented a fit^ne of wild reTelr3\ At the head of a table, 
covered with a profusion ofs fruits, witli glasses and 
decanters of various elegant forms, stood a young man ; 
high alx)ve his bead he held n goblut flll(^.^to the 
brim with wine ; excitement flashed from IrnTbright 
blue eyes, and flushed the rounded cheek ; light -brown 
hair, untouched by powder, curled round the low narrow 
forehead; whilst the small Bensu.'il mouth expressed all' 
the worst passions of our nature. Around the table 
sat his admiring parasites; young beauty and hoary 
age, the stren^h of manhood and the earliest youtli, 
were there, alike debased by the evidences of lawless I 
passion. With what a master-hand had the painter 
seized ^pon the individual expression of each I There 
the glutton, and here the sot ; now the^eyc fell on the 
mean pander or the roystering boon companion ; now 
on the wit, looktRg with a roguish leer upon his fair 
neighbour, or the miserable wretch maudlin in his cups ; 
and again on the knave profiting by the recklessness 
of tliose around him. ^ho hright blaze of the fire lit 
up the different countefiauces with a vivid and life-like 
expression ; and as Anna gazed, fascinated and spt^ll- 
bound, her thoughts naturally reverted to wllUt she had 
lieard of the life and character of the last owner of the 
place. Was that youthful figure, so evidently the mas- 
ter of the revel, a x>ortrait of the unhappy nuin himself | 
who had thus unconsciously left behind him not only 
a memorial, hut a warning. How often hail «ow 
silent halls echoed to the brawl of the driiii2s".vd, tho 
song of the wanton, the jest of the profane, the laugh 
of the scorner ! It was here, perhaps in tliis very room, 
that the dread hand of death had struck him ; here he 
had been suddenly called to account for property mis- 
used, a life misspk.nt. ^addened by these reflections, 
*?hc turned from the picture, and taldng her Bible from 
her bunefib, sbe drew aside the tarnished curtains, and 
seated licrsdf at one of the windows. The moon had 
by this time risen, and was shedding her soft light on 
the peac^ul landscape without. The beauty of the 
scene soothed her excited feelings; and as shv read, 
her mind resumed its accustomed serenity. Closing 
her boi^, she prepared to retire to rest, first exa- 
mining the doors, of which there were two : the o^ 
bv which she had entered, opening into the front hall, 
s&e found to be without; a lock, or-indecd any fastening 
at all; the other, leading in an opposite direction, she 
was unable to open. As, however, she was quit^free 
from apprehension, she felt no uneasiness from this 
circumstance; and, commending herself to the care of 
her heavenly Father, she composed herself to rest, and 
fodp fell sonnAly asleep. „ , . 

How long she had slept she could not tell, when she 
was awoke by what seamed to her the confused sounds | 
of song and 'merriment So deep had been bet sleep, 
that it was sometime before she could rouse herself to 
a recollection of hei situation. . When, however, she 
had done so, she raised herself in bed, and listened ; all 
was silent save that the night having become rattier 
gusty, the wind at tntenrals swept meaningly round 
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the deserted mansion. The dre was almost out, but 
the candle Jii the liintern which stood by her be^de 
shed a feeble light upon the oaken floor ; and the moon, 
though ocuRsion&lly overcast, was still high in the 
lieiivens. Readjly concluding the disturbance to have 
been wholly imaginary, the result of the impression 
made by her waking thoughts upon her sleeping fancies, 
Anna composed herself^ again to sleep ; but scarcely had 
she lain down, when the same souads, low at first, but 
gradually becoming louder and more distinct, broke in 
upon the silence. The noise appeared to her to proceed 
frobi a distant part of Uie house, and came with a kind 
I of iDufilcd sound, as' though doors of some thickness 
intervened. Beals of laughter, bursts of applause, 
snaUmes of song, crashing of glass, mingled in wild oon- 
fhsion. Higher and high^er grew the mirth, louder and 
leuder ^welled the tumult/until, when the uproar ap- 
peared 1o h!r/c reached its height there was a pu^p^a 
silence as profound as it was sudden and appalling. 
Then there rang through the wide deserted ludls and 
chambers a shrill, dospaiRiig shriek, whilst far and near, 
above, below, around, rose mocking and insulting laugh- 
ter. Djiixntlcss as Anna was, and Arm as was her re- 
liance on the protection of Heaven, it would perhaps be 
too much to say that she felt no quickening of the pulse, 
no flutterings and tlirobbings of the heart as she listened. 
But surprise, and a strong desire to penetrate the mys- 
tery, greatly preponderated over any feelings of alarm, 
and her first impulse was iniinediately to endeavour to 
find her way to the scene of the disturbance. But a 
iiiomciit's consideration showed her how foolish and im- 
prudent this would be, totally unacquainted as she 
was with the house, and with no better light tUan the 
feeble glimmer of her lantern. If it was the work of 
designing persons, such a step would be but to expose 
herself to danger, whilst, if the effect of supernatural 
agency, she ctould neither learn what they wished to 
conceal, nor shun what they chose to reveal. She there- 
fore decided upon passively awaiting the result of her 
adventure. As these thoughts 'passed rapidly through 
her mind, the noise subsided, the laughter became fainter 
and fflint^; until at length it died away, seemingly lost 
in the distance, and silence once more reigned around. 
After the lapse of a short interval, this was again broken 
by a noise resembling the rattling and clunking of a 
cliiiin dragged heavily along, which seemed to approach 
by slow d(^'*ee8 towards her apartment, and as gradually 
recedwH^ien again approached, and again receded ; and 
so on several times, but each time coming nearer than 
before ; until at length it paused beside that door of her 
room which Anna had been unable to open. Cautiously 
raising her head from the pillow, Anna endeavoured, 
with fixed and strained look, |o pierce the darkness in 
which that part of the room was enveloped s but though 
sh^ could not distingnish anything, and Eiough no 
sound was mode, she became, with a thrill more nearly 
approaching terror than she had before experienced, 
instinctively conscious that she was no longer alone. 
KesolCtely determined, however, not to yield to feelings 
of alarm, Anna said, in a firm, unfaltering voice, * Wlio- 
ever or wliatcver you arc, that thus disturb my repose 
arid intrude upon my privacy, show yourself, and name 
your errand, if you wont anything from me ; if not, be- 
gone, for your attempts to ten^Ty me are vain. I fear 
you not* The only answer returned was a lovr laugh ; 
and|(Whcre the moonlight streamed in Qirough the portly- 
drawn window-curtain, there stood a frightfully gro- 
tesque figure. Its body, as well as Anna could distin- 
guish, resembled that of a beast, but the head, face, and 
shoulders, w'ere those of a human beih^i the former 
being decorated with a horn over each shaggy eyebrow. 
It stood upon all fours, but the^front legs were longer 
than those behind, and terminated in claws like^ bird, 
liound its neck an iron chain was hung, whicn, os it 
now slowly advanced, sometime in the light, and 
Bometimes in the sliade, it rattled menacwgly. The 
sight of this creature, far from increasing Anna^ alarm, | 
upnilderably diminished it, and she lay perfectly quiet, 


steadily watching its movements, until it came within 
arm's length of her, when, suddenly springing forward, 
she seized hold of it with a firm grasp, exclaiming, 
.* This is no spirit, for .here is flesh and born like myself.* 
Apparently, the ghost being composed of too BoUd 
materials to melt in air, had no othw reaource than to 
oppose strength to .strength, fbr it struggled vigorously, 
and with Bome.difficulty succeeded in freeing itself from 
Anna’s hold. No .sooner was it at Uberty, than it made 
for tlie door with ss much spegi as its various encum- 
brances would allow ; and Anna, now completely roused, 
and forgetting all prudential ooniiderations in thepx- 
citement of the moment, haotily put on a few artiob» of 
clotliing, and, tlirowing her cloak around bgr# seized her 
lantern and followed. The ghost had, however, gained 
BO much in advance of her, that it was with some diffi- 
culty she could decide which way to tom, but, guided by 
the clanking of the chain, she went boldly along a wide 
stone passage, and through several rooms, opening one 
oat of another, until just as she wi^ again within sigh^ 
and almost within repch of the object of her pursuit, it 
suddenly disappeared; and Anna, in her eagerness, 
springing quickly forward, was herself the next moment 
precipitated through an opening in the floor, in her fiill 
breaking her lantern. Fortunately she alighted on a 
heap of straw, or the consequences might have been 
fatal. As it was, though bruised and stunned hx 
sudden descent, she did not entirely lose consciousness, 
but was sensible of a confused murmur of voices near 
her; and as her perceptions became clearer, she was 
aware that the tones, though low, werepamest and an^y, 
and that she hersdf was the subject of conversation. 
*■ 1 tell you it is the only tiling to be done ; so what's 
the use of talking about it, you fool ;* were the first 
.words she distinguished. *But,’ interrupted another 
voice, evidently a woman’s, would it not be better to 
wait and ^e?* ‘Death and fuTy,'wnlt and see what?’ 
fiercely exclaimed the first speaker. ‘ If she's dead,*]t'll 
do her no harm ; aiid if she isn't, the sooner a stopper’s 
put in her mouth the better.' Completely roused from 
her stupor by the danger with which she was threatened, 
Anna o])ened her eyes, and perceived that she was in a 
largo vaulted cellar, at one end of which was a small 
heated furnace. Scattered about the floor, and on rudely- 
constructed work-benches, as though the persons using 
them had hastily abandoned their employment, were 
many curioiis-lpoking tools and machines, t^etlier 
with heaps of metal of different sizes, and in different 
stages of manufacture, from the merelj^ moulded shape 
to the finished shilling or guinea. Some lialf-dozen or 
eight men and women were grouped together, amongst 
whom she recognised the ffhoatf not quite divested of his 
masquerade dress. In a single glance Anna perceived 
all this, and it needed no coqjuror to" tell her that she 
had fallen into the hands of a gong of coinera. 

Fully sensible of the peril of her situation, her extra- 
ordinary courage did not forsake her ; for Anno, though 
somewhat pecuBar in her relignsui opinions, was per- 
fectly sincere, and even at this anw momenSTtedt un- 
shaken confidencp in the protecting cm of Providence. 
Thoi^h a foreign^, she possessed great command of the 
Engli^ language, and her style, notwithstanding, its 
singularity’ and quaintn e ss, was well calculated to over- 
awe the rude and lawless band into whose hands she 
bad fallen. With a calm and steady gaze die met the 
eye of the ruffian, who brandished his weapon before 
her, and said—* I pray you, do not commit this great 
wickedness, nor shed the blood of a fadpless woman, who 
has never injured yon.' * Oh, come,’ interrupted the 
man in a surly toqe^ ‘let’s 'have none of that gammon, 
for it'll be of no use. If folks will meddle in other 
folks concerns, thqy must take the consequences ; we'to 
not such fools as to put the rope round our own necks^ 
I can tell you.' * Nay, but hean what I havf^ to say,’ 
repeated Anna, dnding the manfs grazp as he- endea- 
voured to seize hold of her; ' my coming here was no 
firalt of my own, and Ipromise not lib befiay you.' ‘ Oh 
ay, a likely tale^l said the man with a brutal laugh. 
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* We’re all for oureelTei in world* and no miatake ; little dependence ia to be^ placed qn the stories told of 
so we shall just pnt^rou where 3rou tdl no tales, ghosts and haunted houses. As Duteh Annaraaid, * Evil 


(dd girl.* * Stop ; hear what she has to say : yon shall ; men haye generally more to do with apch stones than 
you must,’ cried a young woman who started xao fipom eril spirits, and, after all, it is possible^ro give a certain 
a table at the fiirther end of the cdlar, dt whidi she had gentleman and his agents more than their due. 

been seated, with her time buried in her hands, during — 

the forydngt i!?*’ THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE IN 1645. 

nued, advancing into the midst of the group, and laying „ , _ , ^ 

her hand on the man’s arm, ‘you shan’t touch that Two hundred years ago, Mr Gervace Markham was the 
woman; you wont; I know y«u tionfc Badfcnough leading authOTity to tte stock-reTOrs, farmers, atod 
you are— we all are, God knows— but there’s no blood housewives of England. He was the Liebig, the Stephens, 
upon our hands yet ; and,* added she, lowering her voice, and Meg Dods of his time, instoicting in every matter 
‘ blood will spe^ you know— remefa&sr.’ The man’s appertaining to country liftn from the management of a 
countenanceJell as the girl uttered the last words; he farm to the baking of a pudding-pie. He was* the 
relaxed his hold of the knife ; and Anna, taking advan- author of at least a dozen treatises,* each of which ran 
tago of his indecision, and the relenting expression she through several editions ; huff from the enumeration of 
thought she read in the dark feces round her, related these we are sure the reader will gladly excw us wheif 
her simple story, dwelling particularly upon the danger he lesfns that the following quotation is merely the 
the coiners would incur were she missing, and their se- title of a single publication ; — ‘ The Englim Hoosowifi^ 
curity in case she was allowed to proceed on her jour- containing the inward and outward vertues whi^ 
ney, after seeing her friend the clergyman. Taking ought to be in a compleat ♦oman ; as her skill in 
courage from the attention of her hearers, she even physick, surgery, cookery, extraction of oyles, banquet- 
ventured to remonstrate with them upon their danger- ing stufib, ordering of great feasts, preserviil^pf all 
ous mode of life, and intreated them to abandon it, and sorts of wines, conceited secrets, distillations, ^rfumes. 


seek their subsistence honestly. 


ordering of wool!, hemp, flax, making cloth, and dyeing. 


There was a pause of some minutes after Anna ceased the knowledge of dayrics, office of malting, of oates, 
speaking, during which the coiners exchanged with each their excellent uses in a family, and of aU other things 
other looks of mingled admiration and astonishment, belonging to a household. A work generally approved. 
At length one of them, who appeared to take the lead, and made most profitable and necessary for all inen, 
addressing his companions, said, ‘The woman has and the generall good of this nation. Notwithstanding 
spoken weU. and there is reason in what she says. It his elaborate titles, and the prefatory wsurance that his 
is true enough that murder wiU out ; and thougli she is path was ‘ both more easie, more certaine. and more safe 
a stranger, she was known to come here. Her disap- than any, nay, by much lesse difficulte and dangerous to 
pearanoe might excite suspicion, suspicion would lead walke in,* Mr Markham is now aU but unknown, his 
to inquiries, inquiries to search, and then all would be •quaint and homelg^ directions havmg long sinro been 
up with us ; besides, a few weeks will see us clear of this rendered obsolete by the progress of the arts, winch re- 
place, if we have luck, and I think we may trust her so quire a very different sort of guide for their practical 
fong.^ Then turning to Anna, he continued, ‘ You have development. It may, however, afford our fair readm 
a spirit of your own, and I like you the better, and some amusement, as well .as points for companson, to 
would trust you the sooner for it; nbne but fools rely transcribe a few of these maxims and recipes, which 
on the word of a coward, but one who dare speak the were as ‘ golden rules’ to their great -great -grand- 


honest truth, without fear or favour, when in peril of life, 
is not likely to break faith, I think ; so you shall go 
free, on condition that you take a solemn oath not to 
reveal to any one the events of this night until six 
months have passed ; by that time we shall liave quitted 
not only this neighbourhood, Igit the coqntry, and,* he 


mothers. , 

Perhaps the standard of excellence with which Mr 


Sddrf ^ deteml^tion to do tho l«t ono^; and .with ’tti. 

men in quaUnK after dark, like a pack of Mghtenod preUminary. we hare U^e d^bt of her becoming ^b a 

ehUdmn, witf be laid for ever! Hare I wid well, my pa^n u i. debated in 

conirades?’ There was a general murmur of aarent, ‘Neat unto sanctity jmd hdinesa of bfe, it la mert mat 
and the man conUnued, ‘SSiolleot, then, that if you our English 

break your oath, vour life will be the forfeit ; we hare and ^perure, aa unwar^ as ^twm^ , ^ 
. L*.*** 3 s-t. a— mVinni.! re. ,11.^1 V M tn liAv kchaTioiiT uud carriace towards her 


W/old;SS;tto^ S^-appearmg ^yer unto him pireaant. amiaWe, 

and sacred, to keen .-rfJr secret inviolable for the time „ - - . . .,r • ^ i...- 

thie^poeition Anna, m wUl be teadUy misgorermnCTt.rf his will, may indnce hw ^ 


^to^aSLcet ^ to ber Lipbig apartaeut, mild s^ce rather to ^ him tome 


the night, she said that she ftai been mudi anamd if 

aSSl &tSrbed; md though s& avoided enterkif (\to ing Imr circle mp'cr 

permitted to try a similar experiment, assuring them 

several months over the time ipemfledhad dapsed, ^at 
she relate adventure to me^ in ordbr to show how 


theorthognpliy. 
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at once carious and instructive ; it is a panegyric on 
oatmeal and haggis, ahd that, be it observed, by a tho- 
rough Englishman. 

It is too much the custom for Southerns cH a certmn 
stamp to turn up their noses at oatmeal, and fcx ladies 
of the same (^ss even to drop hints respecting ‘J^gs* 
meat* v^hen the very name is mentioned. l%ese 
* double-distilled diumanities,* as Carlyle would call 
them, somehow or otffer always asso^te oatttie^ with 
Scotland and the Scotch, *08 if, forsemh, the * line edd 
English gentry,’ from whom they boaM to be descended, 
had not been as much in love with * tlie wale of food** 
as the veriest Scotchman. . If they doubt us, let them 
listen to goo<> old Saxon Markham. * Eirst, for the 
small dust, or meal oatmeal, it is that with which all 
pottage is made and thickened. Whether they be me&t- 
pottiigc, railk-pottage, or any thick or else -thin gniei 
whatsoever, of whose goodness and wholcsomeness it is 
iicc'dlcss to speak, in that it is frequent with cve^ 
experience ; also with this small meal oatmeal is made 
in divers countries six several kinhs of very good and 
wholesome bread, every one finer than other, as your 
anneks, ianacks, and such-like. Also there is made dl it 
both tliick and thin oaten cakes, which are very pleasant 
in taste, and much esteemed ; but if it be mixed with fine 
wheat meal, then it maketh a most delicate and daint}' 
oat-cake, cither thick or thin, such as no prince in the 
world but may have them* served to his table ; also 
this small oatmeal, mixed with blood, and the liver of 
either sheep, calf, or swine, maketh that pudding which | 
is called the haygaf^ or haggus, of whose goodness it is 
in'vain to boast, because there is hardly to be found a 
man that doth not afiect them. And lastly, from this 
small oatmeal, by oft steeping it in water and cleansing 
it, and tlien boiling it to a thick and stiff jelly, Is made 
that excellent dish of meat which is so esteemed of in I 
the w.Rt parts of this kingdom, which they cftll wash- j 
brew, and in Cheshire and Lancashire they call it flam - 1 
mory or flummery, the wholesomeness and rare good- 
ness, nay, the very physic helps thereof, being such 
and so many, that I myself have heard a very 'reverend 
add TV'ortliily rcnowncS physician speak more in the 
commendations of that meat than of any other food 
whatsoever ; and certain it is that you shall not hear 
of any that ever did surfeit of this wash-brew or flum- 
mery ; and yet I ha^'c seen them of very dainty and 
sickly stomachs which have eaten glbat quantities 
tliereof, beyond tl^e i)roportion of ordinary meats. Now 
for the manner of eating this meat, it is of diverse di- 
versely used ; for some eat it with honey, whicli is re- 
puted the best sauce; some with wine, cither sack, claret, 
or white ; some with strong beer or strong ale ; and 
some with milk, ab’your abi&iy or the accommodations 
of the place will af^inister. Now there is derived 
from this wash-brew another coarser meat, which is, 
as it were, the dregs or grosser substance of the wash- 
brew, which is called J/^lrd-brew, which is a well-filling 
and suflMqnt meat, flt for servants and men of labour ; 
of the commendatjltea whereof 1 will not much stand, 
in that it is a meat of harder digestion, and fit indeed 
hut for strong able stomachs, and such whose toil and 
much sweat teth liberally speudeth evil humours, and 
also preserveth men frrom tbe offence of fulness and 
surfeits. 

* Now for the bigger kind of oatmeal, which is called 
grits, or com ciatmeal, it is of no less use than the former, 
nor are there fewer meats compounded thereof ; for first, 
of tliese grits are made all sorts of puddings,^ 

(as the west country terms them), ^lether n- ^ he 
blacdc, as tiiose which are made of the olood of 
swine, sheep, geese, red or fallow deer, or the like, mixed 
with whole grits, suet, and wholesome herbs ; or elsd 
white, as wlmn the are mixed with good cream, 
eggs, bread-crarnhs, suei currants, and other whole- 
some apioes. Alsp of iheqe grits are made the Good- 
Friday pudding, which is mixed with eggs, milk, 8uet» 

e 

e * PsRltQb, thou wsla of Sootla's food.*— B ubns. 
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pennyroyal, and boiled first in a linen bag, and then 
stripped and buttered with sweet butter. «A^in, if you 
roast a goose, and stop her belly with whole, grits beaten 
together with eggs, and after mixed witlitho gravy, there 
cannot he a more better or pleasanter s&uce ; nay, if a 
man be at sea in any long travel, he cannot eat a more 
wholesome and pleasant meat than these whole grits 
boiled in water till they burst, •and then mixed with 
butter, and so eaten with spoons, which, although sea- 
men c^l simply by the name of loblolly, yet there is not 
any meat, how significant soever the name be, that is 
more toothsome or wholesome. And to conclude, there 
is no way or purpose whatfoever to which a man can 
use or employ rice, but with the same seasoning *and 
order you may employ the whole grns of oatmeal, and 
have full as good and wholesome meat, and us well^ 
tasted ; so that 1 may well knit up this chaptA* with* 
this approbation of oatmeal, that, tlie little charge and 
great l^nefit considered, it is the very crown of the 
housewife’s garland, and doth iqore grace her table and 
her knowledge than all grains whatBoever! Neither, 
indeed, can any family or household be well and thriftily 
maintained where this is either scant or wantin]^ And 
thus much touching the nature, worth, virtues, and 
great necessity of oats and oatmeal.* 

So much for our first dip into old Markham, whose 
quaint hut sensible treatise on * husbandrie * may some 
! day furnish us with matter fur another article. 


CIVILISATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


Theris is no event more interesting in the history of a 
nation, than that of its first Hcquaintanoo with, and 
j)rogrcs8 in, civilisatiou — from the dawn of moral per- 
ception to the fiflt comprehension of inuriil dignity. 
In some insbinces, as at Hawaii, tlie progression is 
silent but sure, until the new customs arc perfectly 
domiciliated among the people ; while in others, after a 
favourable movcnieut, reftrogression takes place, and 
the good is lost in original darkness. The events whicli 
have transpired in I^ladagasear M’itliui the pasft twenty' 
years, present themselves in painful illustration of the 
latter position. 

This island, situated, as is generally knoM'n, oft’ the 
south-east coast of Africa, is nearly as large as France, 
but contains not more than five millions of inhabitants. 
It was discovered in 1506, twenty years after their Jirst 
view of the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, who 
attempted to establish a mission among the jieople ; but 
after some time, judging them to be inconvertible, it 
was abandoned. Towards the year 1640, the minister 
Richelieu planted a cvdony the island, which subsisted, 
with varying fortune, for more than a wiitury, duruur 
which timeAhe Dominicans, after various unfrutfHf 
missions, also abandoned the attempt to convert rae 
natives. From tliis period it was hold impossible to 
civilise the Madegasses, and when, in Inter years, some 
Englishmen endeavoured to gain a footing in* the 
comitry, with a view to the jnstructum of the natives, 
they wen^ met everywhere by the outcry of, ‘ Useless 
trouble — they are brute beasts, with whom nothing cant 
be done.’ A little acquaintance, however, with this 
nation, will show how nir the appellation and caution 
were applicable. ^ • V 

Until the commencement of the presSiit^centu^, 
nuniierous tribes, as diverse in origin as in colour — from 
the olive to the black— divided tlie inland among them. 
One of these, the most important of the inland tribes, 
the (|vahB, govc^sicd by an able and daring chief, ob- 
tained a marked superiority over the others ; and adder 
Radania, son of this cliidr, became a powerful govern- 
ment, tcuwhosii domination nearly the whole of the 
island submitte J. It was in Tananarivo,* a city of about 
80,000 souls, and ca]jgtal of the kingdom, that the 
labours of tli|; first English visitors were principally 
carried on. 


* Tsasne-arrivou, or 


3 " 
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Badamft, the ilrajb who took the title of king, mounted twen^ yoang Madegesies ehonld be educated by the 
the, throne at* the age of eighteen ; ^ vae endowed Engliah, one-half of the nnmbegin Manritiue. an^ the 


with rare inteUigenoe. wit, and aenaibUitTi and poeaeased other in England, 
an inaatiable deBire for inatrnction. A fliTOiirable trait The flrat achool 


waa opened at Tananariro in 1820, 


of hia childhood' haa been recorded. . Hie mother, whom under the sanction of the king, but at drat met with 
he tenderly loved, waa one day driven from' the palace great opposition : and aa the natives oonld not com- 
by her husband in a fit of ill-humour, greatly to the prdhend how thoughts could be ei^iessed by writing, 
^ief of her litUe son. • The next morning, profiting by they accnaed tiie teadier of sorcery. The school, how- 
the temporary absence of his father, he caught a young ever, prospered under the protection bf the monarch ; a 
chicken and tied it the leg to some portion of the few cUildrm attetded? and at^the end of the first year a 
^ apartment * What is that ?* asked the public examination was announced. This was attended 
chief, heai^g the crier of the captive bird on his en- several old men, among whom was a judge who had 
tnn^. * Nothing,* answered Radama, ‘ but a little been extremely violent in his opposition. He beckoned 
chicken crying after its mother.* His father nndentood one of the youngest scholars w^ slate an d 'pencU to 
his meaning, and laid nothing; but the same day the approach, and whispered a few words into his ear—* It 
^discorded wife was restored her former position. In is not true that writing can supply the place of speech.’ 
the mids^of one of the moMit licentious people in the The diild. immediately wrote the phrase, while the old 
world, the young prince exhibited a remarkable purity man shook his head incredulously over the strange cha- 
of morals and self-command, characterisfd by lofty racters. Another scholar was then called firom the end 
views. His father, however, could not comprehend how of the room ; and on tiie slate beiim placed in his hands, 
a young man devoid 8 t passions could be capable of he read the words without hesitation. * Oh 1 adambava 
reigi^: his old age was fast approadiing; and not toAoo,* exdaimed the opponents with one voice— [* Oh 1 I 
know«^ to whom he shoold leave the reins of the go- substitateforthetongae’]— by which appdlation writing ' 
vernment he had founded, he ofibred great rewards to lias ever since be^ known in the countiy.' The next I 
those (tf his officers who might succeed in leading the trial was in arithmetic, a science in which the natives ' 
prince into libertinism. Radama’s better feeling resisted had been accustomed to reckon by the aid of stones of 
for some time ; but once having yielded, his errors be- various sizes ; a process that rendered the simidest cal- 
came terrible, and his premature end but too well proved culation extremely laborious. The same old judge 
the fatid success of his perfidious counsellors. prepared a question. ‘Now,* said he to the children, 

One of his first acts on mounting the throne after the * if 1 send a hundred sheep to Tamatave, and seli sixty 
^ath his father, was to place himself in communica- at four dollars each, twenty at thi^. dollars, and twenty 
tion with the Enpflish governor of the idand of Mauritius, at two doUars, how much ought my slave to bring bsf»k 
where he sent his two younger brothers to be educated, to me?* Scarcely had he finished, than an intelligent 
H rom the correspondence which ensued, Sir Robert Par- little girl answered, * 340 doUars.’ * Yes, yes, 340, 340,* 
quhar, then governor, took advantage of the generous cried out all the little voices. The aged examiners agreed 
disposition of the youthful monarch to urge the aboli- that the case was astonishing, and the cause of the 
tion of the slave trade, which was not only a part of the schools was gained. 

dom^tic policy of the country, but formed a great Still, it was not without a struggle that popular iTavour 
export trade, carried on with European and Ame- was securod. The natives’ distrust of Europeans made 
ncan mer^wts, creating everywhere mistrust and them suspiciouB; iwrents could not divest themselves of 
terror, with their attendant evils. Mr .Tames Hostie, the belief that secret mischief was intended by the 
ttie deputy employed to represent the question to schools, and that some day al]»the children would.be 
RMama, nrand in him a remarkable union of the bound and led away into idaveTy. Two other teachers 
infantile simplicity observed among savages, with however, arrived; and on their application for per- 


every time it struck, and at the some time enter with says your good friend. — (Signed) Radama.’ Soon alter 
sagamty and generous ph^thropy into the views of this the prcijudices of the people gave way, and in three 
WM i’ • ^ assembly y^ from the commencement^ there were more than a 

convoked, to explain the object to the people; and thousand scholars in fourteen schools, directed by the 
a^r a stomy discussion, the recommendation was English teachers and the most intelligent of the pupils. 

fldAnM. aim! a AU.. 1-s mu? !_• . — ^ vm. yuv yupua. 


on laie otner nand, bir his subjects, some sentences from which will exemplifr 
mon.y md i^ou* hi. feding.. • In futnre, thoM 01U7 who know how to 
? !,- i ^ podwnatum ww tim inned, readandwiitediallheadTancedtouiyidMef’or; ‘The 

^ Wt. «*ooi A irfihlT to 


Ity, irito a rompUanoe with their represen- affiurs to paper ; so that in fiiture all cheating wiU be 


ided tendency in the 
the schools of Tonan- 
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ally in March, and were presided over by the king in 
person, who on these occasions showed great fhrour to 
tlie teachers, and enlarged the facilities for the advance- 
ment of education. On the publication of the Bible in 
the Madegasses language, he took every opportunity of 
exposing the fS&lse pretensions of the native priests, who 
comidaLoed that the spread of education diverted their 
revenues. On one occasion, when a man was running 
frantically about the streets with an image In his han^ 
declaring to the superstitious bystaiKlera that flb was 
under the Influence of the god, and could not stand still, 
Radama went up to him, and taking the little statue 
into his own hand, overwhdmed the pretender with 
ridicule, by shewing that it did not affect his movements. 
His wishes for improvement extended to the mechanical 
arts as well as to letters ; and when some artisans were 
sent out to him from England, ho received them with 
the greatest joy. 

The Madegasses are in genernl very hospitable, kind, 
and obliging, and seegi to regard selfishness with great 
aversion : the little tales related by^he parents to their 
children generally contain some ugly feature of selfish- 
ness as a moral. They have also a great love for their 
country, and if about to leave it for any length of time, 
they take away with them, like the Poles, a small quan- 
tity of the soil on which they were bom in their bosoms, 
and frequently look at it with melancholy. The sound 
of the valika, a species of monotonous guitar, their 
favourite instrument, produces at such times the same 
effret upon them as the ranz des vaches upon the Swiss 
soldiers when at a sdistance from their native country. 
On the other hand, they are as vindictive, deceitful, and 
apathetic as the most savage nations. The crime of 
infanticide, wliich was common among them, was abo- 
lished, tiiough not without great opposition, by a royal 
edict, which also established new regulations respecting 
baptimn and marria^ ; and it was found that there was 
less difficulty in deciding on these points, than on the 
orthography to be adopted in Madegasses writing. This 
was at last regulated by a law which enacted .that every 
one should make use of the English consonants, but 
that the vowels shoulds be French, in order, said the 
king, * that an a may bo always a, dhd not sometimes 
an 0 or an e.* 

It must not be supposed that all these changes were 
equally well received : in barbarous, as in civili^ com- 
munities, it is not always safe to brave the popular 
prejudices. Radama, however, did not content himself 
with making lawl; he watched over their execution. 
Often, like the Caliph Haronn al Raschid, ho left Ms 
palace disguised, and walked about the city in the 
evenings to hear what his people said of him. He par- 
ticularly insisted that hospitality should be exerased 
with liberality ana dieerfulness, and frequency visited 
families incognito to test their conduct in this respect, 
and the next day rewarded or reproved them according 
to the manner in which he had bi^n entertained. Com- 
merce rogeived from b^m due encouragement. 

This mnarch, pi^ssed of such remarkable endow- 
ments, supetlpr^w his people, who had so nobly in- 
vited and cherished the civilhuition of Europe, die^ in 
1828, ^ the early age of thirty-six, a victim to the ex- 
‘ cesses mto which be had been tempted. What Mada- 
gascar lost in b^, maybebest jud^ of the lament- 
able occurrences wMch followed his decease. One of 
his queens, Ranavalona, having assumed the reins of 
government^ gradually revoked all the laws of ^er pre- 
decessor. The slave trade was again legalised; 
ticide permitted; the schodlB were shut up, 
teachers banUbed ; the possessors of books were dli^'v.red 
to give them up, under penally of death ; hundiMa of 
fiimilies were reduced to riaveiy for their adherence t% 
the new opinions ; while many were publicly executed, 
victims or t)ie queen’s hatred of Mvilisation. 

Some escaped to tbk mountains, , where th^ lead 
a haraaced and wandbring efr. In them, however, may 
possibly be preserved the germ of the fhture regenera- 
tion of the ishnd. ^navalona, however, is stiU on the 


4 

throne, firm in her determination to .exclude foreigners, 
of whatever nation^ from every part of iier kiegdom. It 
is therefore impossiUe to predict the time wh^ the 
improvements, so happily commenced, %ay again take 
root, and permanently flourish among this interesting 
people. 


THE PAINTER’S GRAVE. j 

* BT MBS S. C. HALL. ' 

[From tho Axt-U^n.] 

Thb island of Bute is at th»* opening out’ of the Firtii 
of Clyde ; and although neither so wild nor so grand 
ill character as Arran or others of fts mf^estic neigh- 
bours, it is still abundantly^ridi in the picturesque. 
The northern portions are as barren and ro^y a^those* 
whose delight is in * rough scenery’ can desire ; but the 
southern sides are fertile — ^have been cultivated with 
care and considerable taste — and in any other locality 
‘Mount Blair’ would be clevatbd from its rank as a 
‘bill’ to the dignity of a ‘mountain.* The air is deli- 
ciously soft and mild, differing essentially frfim the 
sharp atmosphere which pierces ‘the Sassanach* with 
cruel keenness — ^no matter how well sMelded he may be— 
while wandering along beautiful glens, or by the aides 
of cloud-vrreathed mountains * fartlier north.’ 

Rothesay, the capital of this charming island, lies in 
a lovely bay. On one side are the Ryles of Bute, on 
the other the dark and rugged peaks of Arran are seen 
towering over the green and fertile hills. Roads diverge 
in various directions, vying with each other in interest ; 
but our favourite walk winds by the water’s edge towards 
Ascog— a place of silent and quiet beauty, somewhat 
snore than two mileg from Rothesay. The road is over- 
hung by a line of rock, in some parts bare and rugged, 
and in others thickly covered with trees, shrubs, and 
wild flowers, here tangled together in the wildest luxu- 
riance, and a few yards beyond formed into natural 
parterres. At intervals the scenery is tamed by elegant 
and well-built villas and cottages, of greater or pro- 
tension— some exceedingly om^e, others of a more re- 
tiring character, nestling against the rich and sheltering 
hill ; while on the opposite side the waters of the all- 
beautiful Clyde rush boldly around the masses of rock, 
whicli Time, the disturber, has hurled from tlic heights. 
R^ve. The climate is so genial, that shrubs dhd plants 
grow in Bute that are quite unknown in any other put 
of Scotland, except in greenhouses : here tiiey flourish 
in full health and vigour along the winding paths that 
lead to the hill-top. 

But there is at Asrog one object, of simple yet deep 
interest, which it will be ikUl to visit, to learn a lesson 
and to cfferQ,a tribute— a lesson on the uncertainty^ 
all earthly Ubpes, and a tribute to the memory of ojli 
whose career, uncertain and varied as it was, deserves 
to be recorded with sympathy and respect. 

On a point of rock jutting out into the water, a kirk 
has been erected in connexion witli the Free Churen of 
ScotianiL The spot is exceedingly picturesque ; and the 
church, dAtitute of everything like ornament, or even ^ 
design, is rendered interesting to the stronger from the 
dignifled adiitude of its situation. The Scottish churches 
present such unpromising exteriors, that it is well con- 
tinually to call to mind the holy purposes wflich * beau- 
tify within but, plain as the little church of Htcog ft, 
there are few who would not look at it twice, so as to 
be able to recall to memory a place hallowed by deep 
and oroeit praygr, standing like a sentinel on the flrm<q^ 
set x^. It is intended that a bnrial-ground shall sur- 
round tliis place of woralpp; at present the graveyai^ 
has but one occupant : on the western side, agiunat the 
outer wap, and looking seaward, a stone tablet has been 
erected bearing the words, ‘Montagus Btanley:’ 
this is endDsed within fti iron railing, marking off the 
lonely gmve. * 

* And who was Montague Stanley?’ He is well remem- 
bered Edinburgh— loeff re^ftnbered in the best | 
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meaning of iho word. There are many who, when, they 
hear themame, w{)l rememher a fine young man, die- 
tinguished, hut a very few years ago, as an actor of the 
moKt gentlemafily and prepossessing imearance, valu- 
able to the manager of the Sdinbur^ theatre in various 
wajrs, for he possessed much dramatic taste, and his 
conduct and character were alike respected. He was the 
persoiiiAcation of enjoyment, standing well with the 
world, and the world wildi him'; united to a worthy 
love — ^worthy of all the affection he bestowed. Let no 
one sneer at this, from an idea that the wear and tear 
of theatrical life leave no quiet spot wherein the best 
and purest affections of our natures may be cherished ; 
let no one believe there are human creatures set apart, 
by profession, frofU high and holy feelings ; let them 
rather seek to discover thg golden links which, however 
*' concealed by circumstances, bind us firmly — in the 
midst of needed labour to which we arc called— tto what 
is right and true. ^ 

Mr and Mrs Stanley found that constant exertion not 
only in, but out of th<fir profession, was necessary to 
meet the claims of a young family. Mr Stanley never 
' suffer^ his wife to appear in public after her marriage ; 
hut she was considered a successful teacher of the grace- 
ful art in which she excelled, and had dancing classes at 
her own house ; while her husband occupied tlie hours 
between rehearsal and performance by teaching elocu- 
tion and drawing. Drawing had long been the delight 
of his leisure moments. The handsome Montague Stan- 
ley rapidly gained a local celebrity, and his landscapes 
became annually exhibited in Edinburgh. His fame 
was at its zenith, when, urged by conscientious scruples 
which for some time had disturbed his tranquillity, he 
withdrew from the stage, and applied himself altogether 
to teaching and painting. His fam^y increased rapidly/ 

. and his la^urs were redoubled ; his friends told him, 
as friends generally do, that ho * worked too hard that 
he must ‘ take care of himself,’ and * abridge his hours 
of toil :* that it was a pity he left the stage ; that he 
could return to it, and labour less ; that it was a cer- 
tain income, while teaching and the sale of pictures de- 
pended upon the taste or caprice of others. But he 
was not one to do what he considered wrong, because it 
militated against his interests. He hud learned to be- 
lieve that his former profession was at war with his 
duties as a Christian, and he turned from it, not when 
his fame was diminishing, or his manly beauty was on 
the wane, but when both were in their zenitli. Ttius 
he proved the strength and truth of his moral character : 
and the Scotch are a iieople ever ready to appreciate 
both. 11c had abundance of occupation ; but his health 
rapidly declined, and those who loved him best began 
to fear that his days were numbered.* Early in the past 
he went to the Isle of Bute, where |}ie mild and 
l^ial air is highly recommended in cases df pulmonary 
disease ; but the complaint, the pestilence of the British 
isles, hod seized upon him with its most Hcnocious 
gTafp ; and, after much suffering, he found a grave in 
5ic place where he had hoped to have been restored to 
lipfdth and strength. Tlie love and 'tenderness of his 
wife and children were with him through aK his excr- 
tiens ; but it needs strong faitli to look from a dying 
bed into the faces of tender children, and know that 
they are 1^ to struggle through the waters of life with 
slender h«lp ; it needs stn>Dg faith to do this, and }'et 
sfy, is peace.' After her husband’s death, Mrs 
Stanley collected and sent on to Edinburgh the picti^ 
aud slmtdies that were the memotials of his genius, I 
I etioping to realise something by their djfposal ; balUnnost | 

I unfortunately, the carriage by which they were to be 
conveyed from Glasgow to Edinburgh took fire^ and the 


* Mm Uall has not mentioned, probaUy from not ifeig aware 
the fact, tbat Mr Montague Sta^y, whfle reaUIng in Edin< 
bttigli. on icvend occaidonB, and at tie rlek of his oiln Ufa, saved 
persona from drowning—oorvioee in the oauae ofirfiainalkity which 
more than onoo were aliuM to in beamiing tecnie to the papomof 
the day. It le not iniproiVjbl) that thcce eflbrte hod an injurious 
eStoct on a frame never romA.~JfiD. ^ 

f 


painthtgs were either destroyed, or so iigureu as so be 
unfit far sale. o 

Those who know the painter’s widow speak in terms 
of admiration and respect of her amiable qualities and 
numerous accomidishmants t and she is now anxious to 
estahUA a school in the idand, wkm die continues to 
reside. Nothing can he more trilling than the contrast 
between the early .and the latter days of Montague 
Stanly: the glittering lights, the loud applause, the 
admiiUtion thatwiever failSeto attend upon personal 
grace and beauty, either in man or woman — all that 
excites the passions or fevers the imagination— were 
present with him in his youth ; and these, as he grew 
older, were exchanged for the intense and londy labour 
of Uie studio. Instead of the stirring sounds of clapping 
hands, he had the smiles of his children and the quiet 
affection of his wife : his fine taste aud tender nature 
appreciated these blessings ; but they were to give way 
in their turn to the cohainty that he should never aid 
them to battle with the strife of Ijfe, and that hia/uture 
must very soon deepen into eternity. On his deathbed, 
we have heard, he desired to he buried in the church- 
yard of Ascog — within sound of tlie waters of the Clyde. 
And a fitting spot it is for a tenter's grave— so soli- 
tary and sublime in its simplicity. You can hear the 
preacher's vqice and the deep chant of the sacred psalm 
from witliin, while the waves ripple beneath, and the 
shadow of the sea-bird’s wing passes as transiently as 
the sigh of childhood over the raised sod. And as you 
gaze thereon, the fever of life's anxieties becomes sub- 
dued ; the deceptive veil is lifted, eyen as the mist rises 
from yonder mountain ; and the reality of revealed truth 
becomes more and more distincL The imagination takes 
a higher and a loftier range ; in proportion as it is ele- 
vate it is purified, and the beauty of the material be- 
comes blended with that of the eternal world. 

Feelings such as these crowded upon us as we con- 
templated the simple tablet which bore only the paunter's 
name; and so softly did their footsteps fall, that wc 
fancied we were alone, until some little children, dressed 
in the deepest mourning, arrested our attention by a 
few words whispered to each q|her, while they looked 
earnestly at us. * Another glance, and wo saw they 
were accompanied by their mother — one little creature, 
not able to walk without the assistance of its parent's 
hand, looked lovingly and smilingly into her sad face : 
her gaze was fosed upon the tablet 

There is sometbiug sad beyond all description in 
seeing children dressed in deep mouitiing : it contrasts 
w^ully with their young fair faces; it teUs for too plainly 
of xheir early acquaintance witli the most bitter trial j 
incidental to humanity, and tliat they have already ! 
learnt a bitter lesson as to the uncertainty of life ; but I 
to see so many, little more than infents, accompanied 
by one parent, crowding round the grave of the other, 
was yet more fell of sorrow. We could no longer zemain, 
or intrude upon a scene so sacred in its nature.' We 
quitted it, with the conviction that the grav^gpuld not 
be called * solitary,’ while those ^le pasdS dearly j 
lovedbedewedit with their tears I V 


paragraphs with TAIL-7IB(rEa 


Beal Esquires aio of seven sorta— 1. Bsqulies of the 
kingls body, whose number is limited to four. 2. Tlie 
eldest sons of knights and their eldest sons bom during 
their lifetime. It would seem Miat, in the days of ancient 
warfare, the knight often took his oldest son intd the wars, 
for the purpose ^giving him a pxaotioal miUtai^ eduoation, 
employing aim meanwMle to be hit Esquire. & The eldest 
ions of the younger sons of peers oHhe realm. 4. Such as 
vhe kiug invests with the oouar of Sia inoluding the kings 
of arms, heralds, &o. The dignity of Esquire was eonferred 
by Henry lY. and hts suocessm the investiture of the 
collar, and the gift of a silvtt»^pair spnrs. Gower the 
poet was snob an Esquire bjraeatioB. A Esquires to tho 
Knights of the ^th for life, and^hrir ddest sons. 6. Sheriflt 
for oountisB for nfe. Oofonen and justlees of the peace. 
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and gentlemeii of the loyal honseliold, while they oontinuo 
in their offioee. 7. BarristcrH-at-luw, dootora of divinity, 
law, and inedioine, ma;foro of townn, and aome othcn, are 
■aid to bo of scutarial dignity, but not actual Enquires. 
Supposing this enumeration to comprise all who are entitled 
to JSsquireship, it will be evident tiuit thousands of persons 
styled Esquires are not so in r^sality. .It is a prevailing 
error that iJersons possessed of L.300 o-ycor in land aro 
Esquires ; but on estato of L.5(HOOO would not confer tho 
dignity. Nothing but ono or other of the conditions 
above-mentioned is sullici^t. — CurhfUi^ ofHeralikty* . [If 
such be the limited number of real Esquires, how many 
mock ones tiicre now are 1 Almost everybody above tho 
grade of the meolianic and inferior tradesman is now styled 
Empiire. It isjaot uncommon, for mstanoe, to seo such an 
announeemunt as James Paterson, Esq., grocer; which, upon 
the above showing, is nothing less than a oontradiction 
in teims. The prevalent custom is the more indefensible, 
in as f}ir os tlic deserted term ’Mr* is ono of high respect, 
implying os it does Magister or Master, tho possessor of 
command and dignity. And it is a term, moreover, by 
whicii some of tho greatest of modlSni Britons have been 
familiarly recognised, as Mr Pitt, Mr Canning, Ac. Why 
should there not be an Antirttse-of-itterterm-esquire Asso- 
ciation, hy way of putting down this wide-spread and still 
spreading absurdity ?] 

FIRST RAILWAYS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Everything about tiie growth, development, and ndini- 
ni^lintion of our modem railroads is on sti gigantic a scale, 
that ono contemplates, almost with incredulity, the principal 
points or stages of timir advance, from their rude pi*ototypo, 
the tramways, whicn appear to havo llrat liccii laid down 
in tho oollieries about the middle of tlic 17th ccntuiy, to 
the perfect ooustruclion of iron ways on our greatest hues 
in 11)45. Prom the * IJfc of the Lord Keej-er Noj-th,’ Tlaydn 

f iv(;s the following notieo of these trams, undo! th«' date of 
G76, hy tho learned narrator (Cliarlcs II.’s chancellor) : — 
’llio«manncr of the carriago is hy hiyhig rails bf timber 
hum tbo colliery to the riw'r, exactly straight and parallel, 
and liulky carts arc made with tour rollers lilting those 
rails, wdicreby tho carriage is so easy, that one horse will 
draw down four or live chaldrons of coal, and -is an ini- 
menso bunctit to tlic coal merchants.' Tho colliery tRuas 
were made of iron, at Whiteliaven, in 1731) ; hut the fir^t 
considernhlo iron railroad was laid down ut (kilehrook 
in 171)7. Canal and mining companies occasionally laid 
down metal trains to connect tiieir smaller bi';uichps with 
their larger works. The lirsi iron milroud to wludi the 
formal sanction of parliament was given, liy an art passed 
in IftOl, was the Htirroy iron railway (liy horses), from the 
Tliamcs at Wandsworth to Croydon. Tliis jairt of tlie re- 
capitulation should nrobahly close with thcf Livcriioul and 
Manchester railway (i>y engines^, as the iirst of those lafger 
and more costly entcriirises which arc at jirescnt tho admi- 
ration not only of this country, but of Europe. — Alc'wspa/tcr 
parayraipi, [BcotlRhd ixisscsses a railway of old date, which 
is oondboted with history in an uiiox])Qcted way. It was 
laid down by the York Buildings Company in 1738, after I 
they liad purchased the forfeited estates of the Winton 
family iqEut Lothian : being designed to connect the coal- 
pits noarTll ^ent the seaport of Cockenzie. AMicn a 
Tomantioa11:^y8]M stranger goes to visit tlio field of 
Preston, where, just about a centnry ago, tlio Higblanil 
army of Prince Cliarlcs Edward overthrew tho royal troops 
under General Cope, ho is apt to bo much grieved at seeing 
the ground crossed by a thing so mechanical as a railroad, 
whilh be of course thinks a baso intmsion upon a sjiot 
which should bo consecrated to historical reoolic^iou. But 
the Ikot is, that tliis mechanical object was established cn 
the spot before romanoe had anything to do wit^ '•t 4 and 
Cope^ holf'dozen cannon aotuaily stood won tliUi^^ .il.vay 
when the wild Camerons of tho bravo Locmiel spinn^ 
and took them, immediately after the first fire. Whue this 
railway may be regarded os having a right to be where lb 
iSf andoven os an interesring memorial of ono of tho prin- 
cipal eventifof the battlo, V^twt be owned that within the 
last few memths the 8oeiief||^* been oonsidembly ohioigod 
by the laying down of a n^ ]^ne, namely, the North Bri- 
tisli, which forma a doep trenoh skirting #10 whole field of 


action. Amongst other violenoes done by this railway to 
the original ohaxaoter of the ground, is the outtjpg through 
of the avenue of Bonkton House, the now dSsmantied man- 
sion of Colonel Gardiner. Yerily, it msiat be admitted, 
railways are no respecters of the sentimon(aL] 

A GOOD EXAMPLE FOB SMALL PROVINCIAL TOWNA^ 

Tlie inhabitants of Taunton oro displaying no little spirit 
and judgment in carryftg out th^ determination to Im- 
prove their town, and thereby render it more attnotive to 
strangers, os well os more plodsant and healthy to thent- 
sclves. A pnblio meeting is about to be convened for the 
purfiose of electing afoommittec gf tast-e, and of devising 
means to carry into oxccutieu tboso improvements which 
may be considerq^^esirable. Many excellent saggeitions 
have already been made ; among thtm wc may mention 
the roiiioval ofiTtho ulms-lioiises in Magdalene Lone, and 
building in tliliir stead a number of elegant and uniforu^ 
cottages-^ tho purchasing ground for public ^atKs— the 
I creotioh of a snitablo building for pnblio concerts, lectures, 

&c. A proi)|)GCtu8 for the erection of public batlis has also 
just been issued. It is i>ro]Mmcd to raise a ca))ital of L.000, 
hi aharcs of L.10 each ; li.^0 to bo appropriated to tho 
building, and the remainder to furniture and incidentals. 
These and other improvements will not only raise^aunton 
in the scale of places of resort, especially daring the winter 
months, but will confer a permanent benefit upon her 
deni'/ens. — TYic liuUder. [It is curious to observe me dozy 
indifferent state into which country towns allow themselves 
to fall, when there is no external impulse to keep them 
awake. W e do not know Taunton, hut we have no doubt that, 
till lately, it rcseinhlcd many small towns which we do know, 
and 'which havo not yet plucked up any similar spirit. A 
ton.!! is, in fact, very much like the human individual, liable 
to he languid and careless, or active and smart, just as it 
may bo aficcted by fortune. Iiong chilled by the breath of 
'poverty, it at iengtisgets into that stato of inaction in which 
we sometimes feel ourselves when, being under-clothed, wo 
dread to move, lest wc exposo ourselves to fresh inroads of 
tlie cold. Wo then see it becoming negligent as to tho 
stato of its highways and byways, and extremely oontemp- 
tiioiis of everything that may ho said by strangers with 
respect to tho iirqirovemcutB of other towns ; thtf rt*al fact 
being, that it has no objection to improvement, but only I 
dreads the exi>cnsc. At length rises some stirring citizen ; 
I — •perhaps a retired stranger witli sonio superfluous time ' 
and waste tmergy, or possibly a native of an abnormal de- 
gree of public 8i>irit — who goes hustling about vith a sub^ 
8C]|;^»tioii pajicr to get the streets newly paved, and a few 
effected ; and, to the surprise of all, contrives to 
imks^^rything neat as a new pin in a couple of years ; so 
that stnuigers could linrdly know it to be the same place. 
Bach has been tho history of a series of improvements 
formerly noticed hy us (Journal, No. 3, new scries) dft 
taking r^ace^^t Bt Andrews, where the xnime agent was an 
energetic gdhtlcman (Major Playfair) filling the office of 
provost. And such improvements, by the force of the St 
Andrews example, aro now being effected in the less wealthy 
and populous town of Peebles. Having lately an cmflBiv 
tunlty of reviewing the proceedings at the former town, 
we were delighted, ns well as surprised, at the cliango 
which lint triken place. From being a dull, dispirited^ 
looking town, full of deformities, mid witli a pavement 
whioh it was a i>enance to walk upon, it has become smart, 
olieerfiil, well-paved, and, apfiareiitly, half relmwed ; for, it 
must l)C observed, the bustle attendant on ren^Or 

tlons has acted as a stimulus to private enterprise, ana a 
vasftnumber of persons have rebuilt, repaired, or foeshened 
up leir iHmses, in order to fulfil and support the general 
desi^. Oousidiring that little more than a thousand 
pounds were requlr^ for the public portion of these Im- 
provements, and thalf^'e fermn was tho sole primary agent 
by wliich tho money was collected and tho end attained, 
wo wowtmay Jiat^othing but ignorance of such an ex- 
ample cajfxo'jse simili# country towns from similar traris- 

| fi»miati^r 'IBiere is not, we seriously believe, any such 
to'^m, 'however defcctivo in pub^ ftinds, wo-bcgoiio in ^ 
general, sunk and losKin mu<]^^ disrepair, Imt might 
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have itself ecnibbed and brnshed^np, so aiTto'look ^most 
spiok-and-tpaa ne^Y* ^ there were in it but M'lniioh ae one 
active' and ^Judicious oitlsen-<raad where wail there ever 
any town so snuijl but had its clever fellow, as well as its 
parson and its crier? Only let the said genius have some 
magnanimity to bear the sneers and cavils of the moan and 
invidious, with a determination, oodte qui eodfts, that the 
object shall be effected, and ten ^ one the thtog is done 
even in less time, and with less difficulty, than he himself 
could have expected.] 


THE DrtNQ. PLO'VER; 

BEING A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PASSEN^iH AND A FADING 
• VIOLET. 

[The following is extracted tv m * Gennan Adlhology : a series 
Uf Traoriatjons from the moat popular of the Oefmnn Poets, by 
James Clordfloo Mang an. 2 vols. Dublin : Curry andf Co- 1845/ 
We have perused this collection with much pleasure and advan- 
tage. liio pieces are so various, and from suoh a variety of soiircos. 
as to leave hardly any author or style of verse of our Gennan neigh- 
bours unrepresent^ ; and thU style of trandatlon Is free, bold, and 
energetic, at the same time that speolal character is well preserved. 
In iAort,/^t is snch a collection os could only be expected from a 
man of original genius, deddy imbued with tho spirit of the litera- 
ture which he e^avoura to make his own.] 

PABBKNOXR. 

Droop not, poor flower I— there's hope for thoo : 

The spring again wlU breathe and huxn. 

And glory robe the kingly tree. 

Whose life Is in the sun's return ; 

And once again Its buds will chime 
Their peal of Joy from viewless bells. 

Though all the long dark wintcr-timo 
They mounted within their dreary cells. 

rrjOtvxR. 

Alas no kingly tree am I, 

No marvel of a thousand years : <* 

I cannot dream a winter by. 

And woke with song when spring appears. 

At best my life Is kin to death ; 

My littlo all of bring flows 
From summer’s kiss, fronf summer’s breath. 

And sleeps in summer's grave of snows. 

' PASSnNOXB. 

Yet grieve nbtf siinuner may depart. 

And beauty seek a brighter homo. 

But thou, thou bearest in thy heart 
Tho gem of many a life to come. 

Mayost lightly reck of autumn-storms ; 

V/hate'er thino Individual doom. 

Thine easenoe, blont with other forms, 

WiU still shine out in radiant bloom ! 

Fi.owsa. 

Yes !— moons will wane, and Bluer dries 
Breathe blessing forth for flower and tree ; 

1 know that while the unit dies. 

The myriad live immorihlly : 

But shall niy soul survive in them ? 

Shall 1 bo all I woe before? S 

Vain dream I 1 wither, aoul and stem ; 

I die, and know my ]daoe no more ! 

The sun may lavish life on them ; 

His light, in summer momB and eves, * 

May colour every dewy gem 
That sparkles on their tender leaves : 

. But this will not avail the dead : 

The glory of hla wondrous face 
• Who now rains lustre on my head. 

Can only mock my burlol-plaoe ! 

Ai^/o to me, fond foolldi one, 

^ 'TG tempt an aU-consuming ray ! 

To think a flower could love a sun. 


How often soared my soul aloft 
In balmy bliss too deep to speak, 

When aephyr come and kissed fvltii soft, 
Bweet Inconse- breath my hludiing chc^ I 
When beauteous bees and butterflies 
Flew round mo in tlie summer-beam. 

Or when eome vligin'e glorioua.cyea 
Beni o'er me like a dasiHng dream ! 

Ah, yes! I know mysdf a birth 
Of that All-wise, AU-mlghty Love, 
Which made the flower to blo^ on earth, 
4^ And sun aAl ston to burr above ; 

And if, liko them, 1 fade and fail. 

If 1 Itot share the common doom. 

Let no lament'of mine bewail 
. My dark descent to Hades* gloom 1 

Farewril, thou lamp of this green globe ! 

Thy light is on— my dying face i 
Thy glory tints— my faded robe. 

And clasps me In— a death-embrace ! 
Farewell, thou balsam-dropping spring ! 

FarewoU, ye skies that beam and weep ! 
Unhoping and unmurmuring, 

I bow my hea^ and sink to ririx) ! 


CHEAT EVENTS FROM TBIFUMG CAUSES. 

We hear sometimes of mat events being produced by 
trifling, and, one would tbink, inadequate cauacs. Witbin 
these few years, in this country, the inadvertence of slightly 
misplacing a single figure on a scrap of pai>er occasioned 
tq one person, who was ill able to afford it, the loss of a 
thousand pounda, and to another the punishment of seven 
years* transportation. Two builders m Glasgow, carding 
on business in company, discounted a bill tor Ikl20 with a 
bank of that city. The slip on which the discount was 
marked, attached to the bill, was handed by the account- 
ant’s clerk to the teller. This oliaige, deducted from tho 
bill, showed a balance of L.117, Hs. 4d. to be pgid to the 
person who presented tho bill acting for the conmany. On 
tho riip, libwevor, R was ascertained afterwards by ernour- 
ring circumstance* though the slip itself uras lost, tliat tho 
1 of the shillings being rather near the 7 of tho pounds, tho 
teller had mistaken the sum for L.II 7 I 9 4b. 4a., and gave 
away above L.1000 more than ho should have done ; though, 
what is strange, the proper sum was entered in his own 
cash-book. The deficiency was of course immediately dis- 
,^vered, but ncitlier the teller himself, nor any others in 
* tho bonk, could at that time trace out how the error had 
boon committed. The teller had, indeed, to pvo up his 
place, and his cautioners to make up the deficiency. He 
was still retainod, however, in another department of tho 
same bank ; hut he removed afterwards to an Edinburgh 
bank oonnected with tliat in Glasgow. ^ Tliree years had 
now elapsed sinco this transaction had taken plaoo, when 
tho^secrotary of the bank discovered the real cause by 
Comparing the amount of the defioienoy with tbesuppoaiiuMt 
of the a^ve error ; but this did not enable the biuik to 
bring home tho chaigo to the persoii' who received the 
money. The builders at length becomiog bankrupt, and 
their Moks getting into the hands of the trustee for their 
creditors, the sum was found marked with penoil at the 
end of their cash-book. But the tiling was made still more 
clear by the partner who managed their moi^. matters 
havbig told the story to snother person, appears 

did not keep It a secret. This partner,\i&<ffr '*q^heing ap- 
prehended, and tried before the oirouit Court of Justiciary 
at Glasgow, the above evidence, both direct and eireum- 
stantial, sumoed to convict him, and bo was sentenced to 
seven yean* transportation. 

CBEATINO A WANT. * 



Nor feel her soul dlseolve away ! 

Oh, oould I be what onoe I was. 

How should 1 ahnn his fatal beam ! 
Wrapt In myself, my life diould pass w 
But as a still, dark, palnlcoB drcfun ! 

Bnt, vainly in my bitteroeifc *^1 
I speak the laaguaiie of despair : 

In life, in death, 1 still must bleae \ 

The sun, U>e light, the endUng alrf 
Mine early love to them I gavv. 

And, BOW that yon bright orb Qc high c 
Bluminee but a wider grave. 

For them 1 brd(^^iny final jigb I 


ITie R^. Dr Trenoh, the last archbishop of Taam, 
though a wealthy man, was extremelv simple and tempe- 
rate m his mode of living— a plain joint of meat supplied 
his dinner. Whenever 1m saw one m liis ohildren about to 
try a new dish, not tasted perhaps at any time before, he 
^ays said, with a smile, * Now, you sre going to nreate a 
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jealouij set up before them, and are les^jable, by any 
personal luerits or 'exertions of tlieir onm, to escape 
from the Want to the Have part^^. There %ill always, 
indeed, be a pqfisibility of passing into the domains 
' of Have; bcc^se there is no amount of self-denial 
^hich men will not be found camible of exemplify- 
ing* and natural and acquired t^nts, ^Jth a little 
good fortune, will always be perfuming wonders. But 
the difficulty will be great for traemass to make any 
such transitions. Nor doe^ it appear that tliere is any 
natural check to this progress, besides tl)e limitation 
imposed upon the power of obtai(iing suitable hired 
assistance in the highit dojiartmenlls of business, and 
the qonclusion which death and thelf^ure of natural 
power put to all great mercantile, as wel| us heroic con- 
quests. In a system of independent indi^dual exertion, 
such a nrogress piust go on—as long as iNVsan nature 
can enqiift it. But it were a Jibul on IVoVKimicc to 
suppose that such n ])lan is that designed to form the 
perfection of liunion society. It will have fts era, and 
then pass away. c 

We have, meanwhile, this consolation under a system 
which olr^v^iously produces Tast evils, that it is an active 
system. It evokes liunian powers, and strains them to 
the uttermost. There is no dallying or languor in this 
form of the human problem. Work is done — physical 
difficulties arc suioothed down — the field is prepared 
for whatever better system is in store. Let us, then, 
make the best, us individuals, of a plan which wc evi- 
dently cannot, as individuals, control. Wealth is power 
— ^Ifit the power lie used for good ends. Socdal influence 
involves a responsibility towards moral objects; let it 
be so used accordingly, l^et due encoiiragcinent he 
^iveii to the civilising influences which, notwithstanding 
all drawbacks, real and apparent, are ^distantly at work 
amongst us. Thus wc may hope tMt as the spirit of 
eliivalry brightens the memory of the age of rude 
baronial power, so shall there be a glory on the page 
which commemorates even tlij^ meclmnicjal and money- 
making era — ^thc glory of an enlarged humanity working 
towards noble issues, even in the midst of what we 
might sofiietinies think a more sordid kind of selfishness 
than any which has ever before become conspicuous 
upon earth: 


Oljy BACHELOU IN THE OLD SCOTTISH 
VILLAGE.* % 

This is the title of a little volume, half descripti^V 'Jf 
fictitious, by a gentleman who is known in literary 
circles in our nortliern land os a successful writer of 
verses. The tales, by whieft a largo portion of the 
volume is filled, are, in general, not characl^istic ; but 
the chapters devoted to simple village scenes, life, and 
character, must strike ever^ one qualified to judge, as 
iiurany parts faithfully reflective of the subject. And 
yet Kr Aird is not the best qualified kind of person 
for such homely painting. He is too fine and poetical, 
too much given to effusions of pathetic lAntimeiit. 
t)ftcn we find his villagers expressing ieeliiigs of deep 
affection in the various relations of life: an entire 
mistake, apprehend it ; for in all Our experience 
of ^cottiii^ife, we never yet knew an instance of such 
feelings being expressed in words. The Scotsman n^cr 
tells his. child or his parents, or his brothers or sisflirs, 
tliat he lias any regard for them — ^not ^en in the yiost 
exigent circumstances : he leaves his acts to speak for 
him. ^ .V ^ 

The hook appears as written by who returns from 
fortune-seeking, in middle life, unm&nQied, to ^nd the 
remainder of hia days in his native vl&age. | jrhe pic- 
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ture of his home and little library, and the sketches of 
his simple neighbours, axe interesting, and often a strain 
of beaiftiful moralising is indulgecf in. It appeus to ns 
that tlio following bit of painting is perfect: — ’The 
most uncomfortable weather on .earth is the breaking 
up of a snow-storm at a lonely flurpi-houie in the 
country, on a cold and clayey bottom^ The sickly feel- 
ing of reading a hook by the fire in the forenoon could 
g'tSl be endured, were there a boo^ to read ; but there 
is not g fresh pagg in the house. Out, then, you must 
sally ; but what to do ? The hill^ are cheerlessly spotted ; 
the unmdtcd snow is still lying up the furrows with* 
indentations, like the backbone of a red licrring ; a cold 
blashy rain is driven from the spongy west by a wind 
that would certainly blow you away, did hot your feet 
stick fast in the niud, as you wade along tlic sludgy 
road. Determined to have some exercise, you set your 
face winkingly against the storm, and make fur the 
black Scotch firs on the hill-side. « Finding no shelter, 
you return to the farm so.aked to the skin, and the 
leather of your shcM^t like boiled ^ripe. Hearing the 
fanners at work in the barn, you ni:ike for the stir; 
and winking against the stour us }'ou holt in, step up to 
the ankles in chafi^ which sticks to you like a bur. The 
dusty atmosphere clings lovingly to you, and in a trice 
you are cased in drab. The luxury of clean dry clothes 
is how fairly earned : the change is truly an enjoyment, 
and doubly so in helping you to loiter away on hour. 
But would, would the evening were come ! Su.ch were 
the leading features of a late visit I paid to a fanuibg 
acquaintance some three miles off f^in our village. 1 
don’t like such visits at all now. 1 confess myScif afraid 
of unused bed-rooms, glazed curtains, and cold sheets. 
Ah ! 1 fear I am getting old.’ 

E(iually perfect in description and in feeling is an 
account of the wild fruit put by October in the attain- 
ment of ttU Puled onian youth. ’ In quantity ajjd in 
quality there is always a natural correspondence be- 
tween the .wild and home fruit of the season : so the 
wild, like the home, is very abundant this year upon the I 
whole. Haws, however, arc rather scanty. Indeed the ' 
hawthorn is a capricious and delicate plant in this re- | 
m^jt, and seldom yields a very good crop. Even in ! 
^^Bons when the flower (ohivalnmsly called ’’l^udies* | 
rMcat”) covers the long line of licdges as with a snowy j 
I sheet, and delights every nose of sensibility in the parish, | 
wc are by no iqeans sure of a harvest of haws entirely | 
correspondent ; as the blosBom, with the first set of thje ; 
fruit, is exceedingly tender. Well df the boys know \ 
the fat ones. Hips (called in some parts of Scotland 
jiip/s) are a fair yield this harvest, whether smooth or 
hairy, hard or buttery. That all-devouring gourmand, 
tlic Bchool-boyv who crams every crusty into his maw, ; 
from the sour mouth-screwing crab up1[tliough down in 
literal position) to the Swedish turnip, swfietoned by the 
frost, riots in the luxury of *tlie hip, caring not how 
much the downy seeds may canker and cHip tlic Wipke 
of his mouth, and render his nails an ann^ance in 
Bcratcliing his neck. Sec the little urchin sliferiratching 
the exit of the ’’long” cart from then 

jumping in from behind, he takes :his seat bn the cross- 
bench, or ventures to stand erect by tlM hdp of the 
pitchfork, his black, dirt^lmricened little feet overcrept 
by ea^igs, beetles, ai|d4i>iig-legged spinners, ihe living | 
and hitbcr-and-diither-running residuum of the last 
cartload of peas ; till,- when the half-cleared field is 
reached, Flibbertigibbet^ who ought alhthe while to bp 
” gatliering,” bolts through a slap in the hedge, and is 
down upon the battery hips in the Wliitefea braes. 
Our hedgerows,ssandy hanks, and wild stony places, 
are quite black vitii brambles this autumn.' Clean them 
tile worms of tiie tbousand-and-one flies that f^d 
on tlien^ and they ate capital for jelly iu)d jam ; and for 
painting children’s fimes, as we fee every daygn the by- 
lanes around our village, TheXramble, is called in Rox- 
burghshire (fioni soit qulnud^enae) ’‘L^ies* Garters.” 
There, however^thc land beii^ mostiy a stiff day, it 
thrives poorly. ^It loves a sharp sandy soil, and espe- 
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ciaUj those rough atony knowes in the middle of fiddfli 
vhcro also in the war^ still sunny days of harvest you 
startle the whirring partridge, and see her feathers' where 
she has been fluttering in the stour, and where you hpar 
the whins, with their opening capsules, crackling on the 
sun-dried braes. Blaeberries were abundant this year, 
and ripe in the beginning of July. The barberry bears 
a fair crop. lu my boyish days this bush was callsd 
gulc-trec; and wc made yellow ink of it, to give a 
variety of flourish to our y^entinos ta the little mSafiB — 
from whom wc got pins in return to he played for at 
lec-totuiii. Ill fares the poor gcan-tree by the road- 
side, torn down and dismantled in all its branches by the 
village \irci»ii)R, bent at once on provender and “ pa|)es.” 
Scarcely ever does its fruit see the first blush of red. 
A guinea for a ri|ie black gean within three miles of a 
country school ! TJie juniper is a scarce busli ; but it 
has plenty of fruit tliis year — green, red, and black — on 
the diflerent exposures of its close-matted evergreen 
branches. In my days of childhood, I had a sort of 
religious regard for tfie juniper, frnsn the “coals of juni- 
per” mentioned in Scrii>turc along witli “ sharp arrows 
of the mighty and also from the circumstance that 1 
had never seen the berries till they were brought me by 
, my granny, who plucked them on a remote hill-*8ide, as 
she came from a Camcronian sacrament. So far as 
eating was concerned, their resinous. tang of flr helped 
my veneration, and I never got beyond chewing one or 
two. 1 am compelled to add, however, that my reve- 
reucIT for the holy l)crrie8 was considerably abated when 

1 found out that tlig sly old wife had poi)ped a dozen or 
two of them into her own whisky bottle, to give it the 
lliivour of gin. Crabs are not so plentiful as might have 
been cxfiectcd; and (as Johnson said of Churchill) 
their spontaneous abundance being their only virtue, 
they arc ixilow notiee this season. But look at the seed 
of the^ash — how thick 1 'flie light green bunches of it, 
relieved against the somcwliat darker verdure of the 
leaf, make it well seen, and the whole thing has a very 
rieli eftlM't. Tlie pods of tlic pea-tree {lafmrnum) hang 
from every bnuieli in clusters. AVhen ripe, the peas are 
! glossy blaek as jet, and are much sought after by bits 
of country lasses for iiiakiug necklaces of beads — ^for 
little monkeys have early notions of flnery. They arc!^ 
unsafe to be meddled with, lioivever, as they ora very | 
poisonous. It is w^orthy of remark that, come good year j 
or bad year, the pea-trcc never fails to.have loads of ; 
dc^icndiiig flowers as thick as swarins of bees a-skep- ^ 
l»ing ; and the fruit is always equally abundant Of all 
])lHnt8, and slinibs, and trees in garden and fleld, and 
on the mountain sides, none is to be (X)niparcd in mis 
rcspecl; with the prolifle pca-trcc. It is one of nature's 
richest gifts to a^Tii our hedgerows. The wood, I 
may add, is extr^^ely bcautifid, and that the turner 
knows right well. 

*Tlie rowan-tree, the beauty of the hills and the 
terror of witches, is red all over with berries this 
autumn. May she ev>^r see her fair blushing face in 
the sleeping^ystal tA' tlic mountain pool 1 Her berries 
alsfl|^fcyy<ris» The boor-tree, famous for bullet- 
guns, ‘BoiSowItna red-hot old spindle, and tow-charged, 
in the days of boyhood, is also very rich this autumn 
with hc|r small hlaek^urplc licrries. “Miss Jeanie” 
w'ould not take the “Ijaird o’ Cockpen” when she waa 
making the “elder-flower wine let him try her again 
in this the time of the elder-berry vintage : she is Tier- 
self elder now, and has had time to think betilbr of liis 
offer; not to say tiiat a sip of the richer ber^ may 
have softened her heart. Never h^ the 
such a “ summer high in bliss” as ^lis year amoi% he 
honied flowers of tlic lime. The autumiVPf its fimit is 
not less exuberant. The ground where it grows if 
quite litf;ered with the small round seed. The broom is 
over black with its ^in pods. Plantagcnet, more 
swain-like uian klng-Bkefriias coined his glojy of sum- 
mer buUi jn into a bushel O^jieas. Mushrooms, in their 
fairy rings in the rich dd unplaughed pastures, are a fair 
crop this segsoD. By the way, when ^s the mush- 

^ : 

room come flNt?. Tom Campbell in his Rainbow,” i 
says— ^ ' I 

** The eartli to tiioe its Inoenso yUA^, ' 

The lark thy wcdcome ^ J ; 

Whoa, glftteriag In the frcsdidncd fields, u 

The snowy mushroom spruiffs.** 

Now, the lark ceases to sing early in July ; and I rafher 
think, Thomas, the iJi^hroom is rardy seen till August; 
what say you? BjT I re&r the matter to William 
Wordsworth, that master martinet of poetical accuracy. 
Meanwhile, having lhro\\^ Thomas this metaphorieal 
nut to crack, I go sn to tlic li^ral nuts ; and I beg to 
say that their wMte -yoitnf clusters are almost the i 
loveliest fruit thex grows in glen or shaw. Now, how- 
ever, they are ^ssy brown, and lots hf them. So mask 
yourself, genW swain, in the most tattered gear you 
can niu^r^m'kskin breeches, if you have.«Skeni), as* , 
recommended in the said William Wordsworth’s poem 
of “ Nuttin|r,” and, bag and enmk in hand, sally forth ' 
with your lady-love, bedizened like Otway’s witdi in the 
“ Orphan,” and Pan speed you And if any lurker, on 
the apy system, among the bushes, hear you drawing a 
simile from the hazels among vrhich you arc m praise 
of your sweetheart’s eyes, why, lie can only take you 
at worst for King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 1^ 
still Sliced youl Blocs, being harsh and salivating in 
their sourness, are almost always plentiful ; for Dame 
Nature is a queer old economist, giving us fine things 
sparingly, but lots of the coarse. But ah ! Flibberti- 
gibbet aforesaid delights in the sloe. No matter how i 
deceptively that blue-purple down, or rather film, of 
scorning ripeness veils the sullen green of harsh imma- 
turity ; it’s all one to “ 111 Tam.” Away ho goes wdth 
his pocketful, whoojiing thriuigh the dry stubble fiehls 
•to the village emv-herd boy on the coninion, w'lio, 
smitten wdth the eager hope of company in his cheer- 
less waiting on, perks up his head out of liis dirty-brown 
maud from beyond the bcilding heap of divots ; starts 
up with an answering holla ; and comes running over 
the bent to meet his welcome crony, the rush cap on 
his head nodding like a mandarin’s, and ]ii» doggie, 
witli its cars laid back in the wind, ganibolliug on 
before. Straightway the fire of whins and dry barren 
wthistlcs is set a-going, and sends up what iFseliylus 
fcalls “ its beard of fiamc,” better seen by its wavering 
Ismokc-toppcd flicker than by its gleams pf. colojir^' 
deadened in the daylight ; and the roast of sputtering 
scittb an eke of beaus and potatoes, which pro- 

^ICW^Bwle Patie has in store, is more to our genial 
^vflnfl!es, sitting on their hunkers, and nuzzling and 
fingering among the ashes, than Ossian’s Feast of 
BiieUs. And thus they feast till the day begins to 
decline. And then they rlu) to the distant road to ask 
the passirijF.^ravellor what o’clock it is; and, iii the 
fearless nedessities of rude nature, the question is 
popped wbctlier the passer-by be a charioted buck of 
seven seals, or a trudging hind who hangs out a crook^ 
Bixfiencc, a simple BiH)tted shell, or a bit of'pol^ncu ' 
parrot-coal, by an ajfectionate twine of his grand- 
mother’s hair. 

*Then Come the hoar mornings of November iVost^ 
and the sloes begin to crack, and are really not so bori ; 
and “111 Tam” has another day at Eildon hills. He 
finishes the ploy by tearing and wearing hja corduroys, 
up trees and down “ slid dors.” » ' i very reafi^aWc tat- 
ters; and thus tlic light of kiiovLdgc is let io^ many 
ondkride holes upon his mother at night, that her son 
“ hal been out ;” and her patience being worn out as 
well §8 his brcek|^, a good sound thrashing winds up the 
day to Thomas. Anyttyng like a full crop of acorns is 
a very rare harvcstfVijde^jd. This year, however, they 
are “ plenty as blacli^rries and now that the air is 
beginninjk to snieU^f winter, they ore poppipg down 
upon yoAheack|#lier^er you go; dean, gbssy, and 
slightly wf)ed iii'^ieii^rown and white. They must 
have hero befter toi^at in the Golden Age than now, 
or tno stomaclu; of aimpbiires must have been* 

more easUy pleased tnki thq^%r their degenerate and J 
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luxurious sons ; fon hang me from an ok branch if I 
-could eat fcn acom, so harsh and siaringeiiSlig tasteftil of 
the tannin, even to see the lion lie down \dth the lamb. 
So my age of gofil is not likely to get beyond pinchbeck. 
But swine can bat acorns, though old bachelors are not 
so innocent ; and therefore 1 advise all my country 
friends, after the wants of the nurseryman are served, 
to turn the snouts of their pigs dligpngthema8t,or have 
it gathered by the bairnies and ibng into the trough. 
The porkers grunt almo&v^aciously over it, and it 
helps to give that fine flavouTto the flesh which tuudies 
the tongue so racily ind^io wild-bofir ham.' 

We must not part with^Mf Aird Ibl we have remon- 
Btrgted against a certain leaning to past, which ap- 
pears to us to be not the true feeling oAits kind, for it 
jis needlessly insulting tovthc present >^e sees only 
mischicS^hreatened by the eflbrts now m^w to edu- 
cate the luasBCS, and seriously expresses his i^Kngness 
to give up all modern popiiLar literature ^)r the flltli 
which filled the pedlar's basket thirty years ago. This 
is only nmudlin sentiincntalisni, not manly feeling. It 
is putting rational choice between good and evil ut 
scorn, and playing into the hands of those who hate 
the public good for reasons which they think important 
to their own interests. AVe believe that men, in writ- 
ing in tills manner, do not exercise judgment at all ; 
they arc only indulging in caprices and fancies. We 
greatly prefer to see a man writing with his head clear, 
and his heart open, and as if he felt every word he put 
down to be upon oath. It is by such earnest men tliat 
the world is to be made better, not by sickly indulgcrs 
in whimsy and paradox. 


THE ARTIST'S DAUGHTGU-~A TALE. ' 

ISV MISS ANNA MARIA 8ARGEANT. 

^ Aot well thy part— there the true honour lies.— Pora. 

* I WISH, papa, you would teach me to he a painter,' 
was the, exclamation of a fair-haired child, over whose 
brow eleven summers had Bcar(*.ely passed, as she sat 
earnestly watching a stern middle-aged man, who was 
giving the last touches to the head of a Madona^ 

* Pshaw,* pettishly returned the artist ; ‘ go play wit!^ 

your d(dl,<and don’t talk about things you can’t under- 
stand.’ *But I should like to learn, papa,’ the ^:Mlji 
resumed : * I think it would be so pretty to a^, 

besides, it would get us some more money, and^\g«^wc 
could have a large house and servants, such as we used to 
have, and that would make you happy again, would it 
not, papa?* *You are a good girl, Amy, to wish to 
see me happy,* the father rejoined, sonielrjint softened 
by the artless atfection of his little daughter; *but 
women arc never painters, that is, they are never great 
■gutters..* The child made no further comment, but 
stilf retained her seat^ until her father's task was acconi- 
plislied. 

The chamber in which this brief dialoguc^h)ok place 
w&s a meanly-furnished apartment in a small house 
situated in the .suburbs of Manchester. The appear- 
ance of ih^irtist was that of a disappointed man, who 
criten^l^oggedly with adversity ratiier than stem^ the 
torrent with fortitude. Habitual discontent was stmped 
on his countenance, but ever and anon a glance of mrcc- 
ncss shot fh>m his hiU dark eyes, as tkfi thought if the 
position to which his talents oiighf; to' have raised him 
would flit across his brain. cA^»ater contrast could 
scarcely bo conceived than exism^between J^c father 
and child : the latter added to the*cKftrms oMbat early 
period of life a face and form of^exqy^ite bnjfty. ,Her 
dazasUiig complexion, rich auburn hair, nud grweflil at- 


• titudes, accorded iU^^i the rufly black ftock which 
Vlas the mourning halLTment ft/r her maternal parent, 


and the expression of her features was that of natural 
joyouspess, tempered, but not wholly suppressed, by 
thoughtfulness beyond her years. 

Leonard Beaufort had once been^ as was implied by 
his daughter, in a different station. to that he now oc- 
cupied. lie was by birth and education a gentleman ; 
but partly owing to his own mismanagement and extra- 
vagaii^, and partly from misfortunes altogether un- 
avoidanle (thouglf he chose 1*0 attribute his reverses 
wholly to tlic latter cause), he found himself suddenly 
plunged from competence into utter dcstitutiqp. He 
hod hitherto practised painting as an amateur, but now 
he was forced to embrace it as the only flieans afforded 
him of supporting his family, which at tliat time consisted 
of a wife and two children. He was not without some 
share of talent ; but unhappily for those who depended 
on his exertions, ho was too indolent to make much | 
progress in an art which rcquirca the exercise of per- ; 
severance, no less than the possession of genius; and 
aflor struggling for more than three years with the 
bitterest iH)vcrty, bis wife and youngest cliild fell vic- 
tims to tbeir change of circumstances. Little Amy 
was thus left motherless, and would have been friend- . 
less, but for the emre of a neighbour, who, pitying her 
forlorn condition, watched over her with almost mater- 
nal regard. Mrs Lyddiard was the widow of a.jj'or- 
chant's clerk, who had no other provision than that 
which was afforded her by lier owh labours in a little • 
scliool ; but from these humble means slie was enabled, ' 
by prudent management, to give her only cliild Herliert j 
(a boy about three years the senior of Amy) a tolerable i 
education, which would fit him to undertake a similar 
situatiofi to that which his father had filled. ^ 

Towards this amiable woman and her son, the w^arra 
affections which had been {icnt up in the young lieart of 
our little. heroine, since the death of her mother and in- 
fant brother, now gushed forth in copious streams ; for, 
^^ugh she loved her father with &' tenderness scarcely 
^to be exficcted, aud certainly unmerited by one w'ho 
manifested such indifference in return, she dared not ex- 
press her feelings in words or caresses. Beaufort ivoiild 
usually devoto a few of the morning liours to his pro- 
fession, and then, growing weary, throw aside his pencil 
in disgust, and cither wander about the ncighbourbqpd 
iu^inoody silence, or spend tho rest of the day in the 
society of a few dissolute persons of education, with whom 
he had become acquainted since hi^j^sidcnce in Man- 
chester. The indolence of the parent hod, however, the 
effect of awakening the latent energies of the daughter's 
mind ; an4 young as she was at the time we introduce 
her to OUT readers, her thoughts were engaged upon a 
scheme which, if successful, would, she deemed, reinstate 
tliem in competenca This was fordigtjto^ hp^me pos># 
Bcsscd of a knowledge of her father’s art <s^rGtly, since 
he had given a clieck to her plan), and she believed she 
could accomplish it b^ watching his progress, iChd prac- 
tising during his long absences from home. As lilrs 
Lyddiard warmly approved of the proposition, it v/as 
immediiftely put into execution ; and Herbert, who was 
also made a confidant, volunteered to purchase her 
colours and brushes ; for she dared not make use of her 
father’s, for fear of discovery. 

. The performances of the young artist for the first 
"welve months, as might be expected, did not rise above 
mediocrity ; but by increased j^rseverance and a deter- 
mination^to excel, she rapidl^improved. The disposal 
of a few of her pictures furpi^hed her with the means to 
procure mateaals $at others*; but she still studiously 
concealed her knowledge from her father, intending to . 


'ment frr her maternal parent, | concealed her ^knowledge . from her father, intending to 


do BO till her skill approximated in some degree to 
his. ^ 

Eight years thus glided away, and the hcnuAful and 
artless nhild had now become an elegant and lovely 
young woman. Her nineteenth birtliday was approach- - 
iiig, and she determined to prepare a ‘B]Xicimoii of her 
ai>iliticB to be*diBplayed on that occaBion. She selected 
Lear and Cordelia for her subject, thinking it would 
tacitly express tlie ioficction which had instimted her 
desire to acquire ai knoi^ledge of hCB fatlier's i^fessiun. 
She completed her task, and the l.yddiards were lavish 
ill llieir praises of the performance. Herbert declared 
it to lA quite equal to any lier faither liad done, and his 
approbation, must lie acknowledged, was highly valncd 
by the fair artist. On tiic dveiiing before the cagerh*- 
anti(‘ipated day, Ileaufort came home at an unusually 
early hour, and, what was of rare occurrence, in excel- 
lent sijirits. 

* I’ve sold tiiat piece from Sliakspearc I linishcd last 
week to a gentlcrnim wlio is going abroad,’ he said, a<l- 
dressing liis danghtcr with iinUKintcd confidence and 
kindness; for it was not often tliat he deigned to make 
her acquainted with anything cviiinected with iiis iwu- 
fession. 

‘ What, tlie Prospero and Miranda 1 a<iinired so 
much, papa?* Amy asked. 

* Yes; and lie w^unts another to pair it done withip 
a furtiiiglit, so 1 must rise early niiil labour hard, for 
tjiejlays arc short ; but I was better remuncrateii than 
c*oimnonly, wiiicli makes it worth my while to put myseii 
to a little inconvcqicnce.* 

* You will like to have your coffee at six to-morrow 
morning then ? Amy observed. 

‘ Yes, child, not a moment later.’ 

^Iie coffee was prepared tc» tlie minute, and, contrary* 
to tlie expectation of the daughter, lier fatiicr was up 
to pi^take of it; for it w'as not an uncommon ense for him 
to talk of executing a painting in a hurry, and then be 
more than nsuull} dilatory in its performance. In this 
instance, how'ever, be seemed in earnest, for, after hav- 
ing hastily swallowed hi* l)rcakfa.it, he sat down to 
sketch out tlie piece. Amy silently witlidrcw from the 
room, not daring at present to broaeli the subject j 
was uppermost in her thoughts, and employed lierset^ 
with her domestic duties till the tiinewlicii she deciiied| 
he w'ould require her assistance in mixing his colours,! 
W'liich was lier usual task. • \ 

. * It won’t do ; the design is bad,’ tlie artist petulantly 
oxcluirned as Ids^aughter re-entered the apartniciit, and 
he angrily dashed his iKincil.to the groninl. 

* AVIiat wron’t do, dear papa If * Amy gently inquired. 

* I’ve spent the wliole night deciding on a subject, 
and now tiiat 1 hpve sketclied it, see that it’s not suit- 
able,’ be pettishly made answ'er. 

* What is it, papa?’ 

* CoriolanuB and his mother.’ 

* Well, in my opinion, that vrould be very appropriate. 
As the other was a futlicr and daughter, here is a motiier 
and sop ; Ijut if you don’t like it, wliat tliink you of 

Amy’s yoic.e faltered, and she dared 
not ruse ner eyes from the sketch wliicli she affected 
to be examining. 

‘ rm»not in a mood for painting to-day ; I’ll try to- 
. morrow.* 

‘But your time, you said, was short?’ Amy ventured 
to interpose. 

‘ Well, if I can’t get it done, lie must go iifSthoui it,’ 
was ills irritable rejSy. * I’m not going to & tied 0 jwn to 
the easel, whether disposed or not, for such a paltr, m.* 

‘ I thought you told me that this gentleman mid 
remunerate vou handsomely ? * 

‘ Handsomely i* the artist scornfully repeated; ‘ it|r 
better tlian I am usufdly paid, but not a liftietii part oi 
vrhat 1 ought to reoeivik See bow some men, not pos- 
sessed oflialf my talenll succeed 1 but they have the 
patnulage of the great to>jd them.* 

‘And perhaps brighter nays may yet dawn on 
dear fistherl’ pleaded the daughter. ' 


d Beaufort rose in haste to attiro himself 
for depart^. « 

‘ Papa,* cried Amy, gently catching his arm, ‘ will 
you just stay for a few minutes ; I have soniething to 
say to you;* and a deep flush of crimson suffused her^ 
cheek as^ she ^ke. Beaufort turned hesitatingly. ‘ It 
is my birthday,’ she pursued — - ‘ 1 am this day loine- 
teen.* . ^ ' 

* That is no sujKct for rejoicing, girl,’ he doggedly 


observed. T ✓ 

‘ I have been loking JfTrward to this period with in- 
tense anxi^y, m glm in g^thCT ^o make you acquainted 
with a subject wlmfli ilriMdfig engrossed my thoughts,’ 
she timidly saj^ • 

‘ No foolish tfve affair, I hope? ’ Bcliufort almost fiercely 
demanded. Liking sternljg in his daughter’s agitated 
and fli^eil^ountonance as he uttered tlie w:psds. * Pef- 
hapSjHie sarcastleally continued, w'ithout giving her 
time to reply — ‘ perliaps you deem yourself m^riageablc 
at tl)c niiilron-like of nineteen, and have selected 
I some country boor for my son-in-law ?’ 

I This siiceeli w'ns directed at Herbert L^’ddiard, and 
Amy felt it ; but lier tlioughts were at tbif moment 
occujiied by another subject of absorbing interest. 

‘ No,* slie returned witli modest dignity ; ‘ 1 have at 
present no desire to alter nn/ condition, but I liuvc fur 
years been intent upon bettering yours. I may be pre- 
sumptuous in sup]) 08 ing it possible tiiat any effort of 
mine could do so ; but T was resolved to make the trial, 
and this shall speak for me.’ As she concluded, she 
drew from a closet the iiicture she had so anxiously 
prepared, and displayed it to her parent’s astonished 
gaze. Beaufort could not siicak, but stood for sonic mi- 
nutes iiiiniovcable, with his eyes fixed on the piece, as if 
doubting the rcaUyr of what he beheld. 

* Amy,’ he exclaimed, * is It possible that this is your 
perfornuince?’ 

‘ It is, father.’ 

‘ And you have had nottcaehcr?* 

‘ Yes, you have been my teacher. For eight long 
years 1 have been your pupil — a silent but a most at- 
tentive pupil. 1 owre all my knowledge to you.* 

* It is ailnjirable,’ he murmured, ' and tlie very thing 
I want ; as like my execution as if I myself had done it.* 

‘ Do you say so, my father? ’ Amy cxultingly excluimcd. 

* Do you say so ? Tiiat is praise beyond jyhat 1 hud^* 
.ever dared to Iiojhj for;* and, for the first time in her 
Mifit^hetiircw' herself into her parent’s embrace. 
\ife»Jiort re-examined tlie work. ‘ Did you intend it 
my Prospero and Miranda?’ he asked. 

* 1 did, though not with the idea of its ever being sold 
ns Bueli. 1 greatly rdniired your father luid daugliter, 
and tliought 1 would attefopt a similar piece. I thought^ 
too' — siic stc*npcd for a moment, then blushingly added— 

‘ I thouglit k fin appropriate offering from one who de- 
sires to be a Cordelia to 3 'ou.’ 

The sale of his daughter’s picture was a fresh ej^gju 
the life of the artist, as it was the means of ifitror|^JcTn^ 
him to several persons of rank and influence, who were 
at the time visitors at the liousc of the purchaser. 
Though ^my’s picture was more highly finished tli^ 
her father’s, no one guessed that the Lear and Cor- 
delia, and the Prosiieru and Miranda, were not done 
by tlie same hand. Amy had caught hcr^ther’s bold 
style, bat added to it a delicate soilnes^i^ich he, 
from impatience, not want of ability, usiwBy omit- 
ted! The calls upon her time Wjsre now incessant; 
foriBeaufort grew more indolent than ever when he 
fou>«d that she cheerfully took so large a portion of his 
labour off’ bis haiids. would frequently sketch an 
outline, and then R'uw ^t for her to finisli, without re- 
garding the inroadsilt^c was by tiicse means making on 
his daughter’s hca:&li. Meanwhile he spent tlic profits 


of hen fol in k^urie^ in which she shared not ; still 
allowin/fer thexpiscrable pittance whlifii barely kept 
want from tifMr d^eWng, and would not permit of her 


making, either in hdf.diome oiaho* person, im appearance 
above the humbler ofjp(%Rn\cs. ^ 


CfllAMBEliro EDINBURGH JOGBNAL. 


* We will bid a joyful adieu to this hatem tOM, and 
settle again Hn London/ the artist exdaiinllli, ttf, late 
one evening, he entered hie house in ott excited state, 
alter a visit to one of his new patrons. 

* Are you in dhmest, pstpa?* Ai 9 y eekeA Whilst the 

colot^ fiursook her cheek. , 

Mneeniest, girl?’lie repeated, *to beeurelam. I 
' think' I have droned heft long eift^h, and it is time 
that some change took plao| for thetbetter. The pur- 
chaser of my last picture is\^ound baronet who has 
just*come into possession of i^rinc^y fortune, and, by 
a little flattery, 1 have soAif jBy mVjelf into his good 
‘ graces, that he has promisea^fhNi^H^money to enable 
me to*make a suitable appearance in toiH>,: he says, too, 
that amongst his acquaintances alone li^can procure 
Bte Bufilcient employment, f/Iiich shall be^berally re- 
muneratSflr 'Tis.true,* Beaufort laughingl 3 ritd(l|A ‘he 
has no more taste for paintings than his valet, am? per- 
haps not so much ; but that matters not : ho thinks that 
he has, and it is not my place to undeceive him ; for, 
as he rich and influential, he may be a valnable friend 
to us.’* ^ 

Amy listened without making any reply. 

* You arc silent, girl?’ her father resumed. ‘ I thought 
you would be delighted with the intelligence. Will you 
not be glad to exchange this miserable hovel for a hand- 
Bomcly-fumisbed house ? And you shall have masters to 
instruct you in dancing, singings and music ; for 1 ex 
pect that you will now have an opportunity of getting 

! settled in the rank of life in which you were born.’ 

Still Amy replied not 

* Well, yon are the strongest girl I ever met with/ 
Beaufort pursued, in tones indicative of rising wrath. 
* But I sec how it is. X have suspected as much for 
sonic time. You would rather marry*^ beggarly clerk. 
I <!an tell you, however, that Herbert Lyddiard is no 
husband for you, and 1 positively forbid yon to hold 
any further intercourse with him or his mother.* 

‘ Oh, father/ cried Amy ih the agony of her feel- 
ings, now finding utterance, * can you require me to be 
so base elk thus to treat a Mend who has been to me 
like a mother ?* 

* I have no personal objection to the woman, nor to 
her son cither, had I not reason to believe that he 

^^aspires to an alliance with you,’ he rejoined ; adding — 

I *"Nuw hear' what I say, girl ; I start for London to- 
j morrow, and shall send for you in a few ds^ys, durinjg 
wliicli time I shall get a house prepared for ych^* re^^p- 
tion. Here are the means to provide suitable 
for the position we shall resume in society ; and I expect 
that you hold yourself in readiness to depart at an hour’s 
warning.’ ^ 

Amy dared not oppose her father’s commands, and 
took the oflered purse in silence. ^ 

As might be expected, the knowledge of Miss Bean- 
fort’s intended departure drew from llerbert Lyddiard 
I con^ssion of his long-cherished love ; and Amy 

coiilil*’ not deny that it was reciprocal, though she 
thought it right to make known to him the cruel pro- 
hibition her father liod enjoined. The inot^r strove 
ist qonsole the young couple, by representing that it was 
probable that some change might take place -which 
would induce Mr Beaufort to withdraw his opposition 
to their mr'^.n, and counselled Amy for the present to 
yiuVl iMjtgifoit ol)cdience to her father’s commands. 


yiuVl iMjipifoit ol)cdience to her father’s commands. 
‘ You are yet very young, my dear children,’ she sud, 
‘ and that directing Trovidence which has hithtrto 
smiled upon your early attachment^ will not, X trust/ see 
fit to sever you.* ^ 

The dreaded summons came ^^thin a week, Beaufort 
not thinking it safe for her tofren^n longer than ne- 
cessity obliged in the neighbourli|^ of lici^humble 
lover’s residence. He received her m um clegOt house 
in the vicinity of Portman Squtl^e, ittfmis brief 

time he had handsomely furnished md fvoiKald with 
^ j^rvants. Amy enter^ it with ajiaikening heart ; and, 
as be led her from rodli|jb(^ room^ demanding her appro- 
‘'^I^Ltion,' she felt more di^ )sbd:t!B^(!np than to rejoice. 


‘ Amy,* he said, when they were quite alone in the 
room deigned for his studio, * you^re to reign mistress . 
here ; but be careful never to drop a hint regarding the 
humble manner in which yon have lived for so many 
years : no one must surmise that we have been in po- 
verty, or our ruin is certain. T intend giving an enter- 
taintnent to my friends a few nights hence, and tiien I 
shall introduce yon to society ; meantime I expect that 
you win provide yourself with elegant and appropriate 
attire for fire occasibh ; for on you much of my success 
may depend.’ 

‘ On mel* Amy exdaimed in astonishment ; re- 
collecting herself, she added, ‘ Xf you mean on m^xer- 
tions, father, you may still depend upon them.* 

‘ Ho, I do not mean your exertions, though at present 
X must avail myself of your assistance ; but I mean by 
the manner in which you receive my friends. Amy,’ 
ho continued, looking steadily in his daughter’s face, 
‘you are possessed of uncommon beauty; you are 
doubtless aware of it .Herbert Lyddiard bos not failed, 
I daresay, to tell yoti' so. A beautiful young woman 
is at all time's a powerful attraction, and to me it is 
everything, to extend the circle of my acquaintances.* 

Amy’s cheek, which had been flushed by the former 
part of this speech, turned deadly pale at its conclusion. 
How could she, who had all Irer life been shut out from 
society, entertain her father’s male guests — she, a re- 
tiring and almost ignorant girl, witlmut one female 
^iend or adviser ! She did not speak ; but BeaiV(btl’> 
saw that powerful feelings were agihiting her breast, 
and strove to laugh away what he termed her foolish 
fears. 

* A few evenings will dispel all your matwawe htmte,* 
he gaily said. ‘ I will licar of no silly objections 
*and, thrusting a purse of gold into her hand, he left the 
room. 

Amy c^ld scarcely realise the truth of the porHion 
in which she stood. The events of the last few days 
seemed like a dream ; but if so, it was a dream from 
which she would have been glad to have awakened, and 
to have fuiind herself iu her former humble home. She 
coi^^ot but fear that all her father possessed was held 
^jJon a very uncertain tenure, and, what was worse, 
nhat it was obtained by dishonourable means. This 
\idea was strengthened when the gala evening arrived, 
/and our heroine was introduced to her father’s principal 
* patron, a vain and weak-minded liian, who listened to 
his host’s extravagant adulation with evident compla- 
cency, though to every one else it was palpably insin- 
cere^ Beaufort insisted on his visiting his studio, to 
give his opinion of the grouping of a historical piece 
he had sketched out for Amy to fill up. The baronet, 
tliuB flattered, suggested some alterafirqns which would 
have made it absolutely ridiculous ; and the artist would 
' actually have complied, had not his daughter, who had 
been requested to be present, interposed ; and her guest 
gallantly acquiesced in her judgment. 

ITrom this period a new trial awaited the unhappy 
girl, for Bir Fliilip Bushwood now becanm her professed 
admirer. Beaufort had planned thi8^'‘'p«ii»<: 
moment of his first introduction to the young man, 
though he had warily concealed his wishes from Amy. 
He had contrived to display, as if by accident, a ‘minia- 
ture portrait he had once taken of his daughter ; and 
as he pretended unwillingness to make known the name 
of the original, the curiosity of the baronet was natu- 
rally excited. On finding that the beantifiil young 
woman he so much admim was the artislfs daughter, 
he became anxious to see her ; but her father was de- 
termined that a^meeting should not take place until 
Amy was in a situation to set off her natural charms, 
and was removed tcom her humble lover. Little sus- 
pecting the scheme which had been laid, she met Sir 
Philip with feelings of gratitfjfie; but they^were ex- 
changed for sentiments bordj^dng on disgust when he 
became a suitor for her There was notliing 

vicious about tlO young man : he was the dupe, not the 
deceiver ; but to a mind like Amy’s, filled too as it was 
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with the image of Herbert Lyddiard, his attentions 
were intolerable. The open encouragement ^e now 
received from the fnher, however, emboldene^im to 
pCTsevcre, and he professed to look upon her marked 
disapproval as nothing hut maiderdy diffidence, and 
proceeded to address her as though a positive engage- 
ment etisted between them. 

Amy now spent her days either at the easel, or in 
receiving instructions from the masters her father 
Itired, and her evenings in enteiOainlng hit# guests. 
He appeared not to have an idea that prudence re- 
quired that some matronly lady should become the 
chaperon of his isdated child, much less that her 
heart could vciim fur feminine society. To one who 
was naturally so sensitive and timid, the task was 
exquisitely painful; yet she dared not murmur or 
a volley of abuse woffid have been the result, ^ine 
months thus passed away in splendid misery, during 
which period Beaufort had often indirectly exi>rC8sed 
his wishes that his daughter would accept the overtures 
of the baronet ; but on the moiwing of her twentieth 
birthday, he called her into his studio, saying that he 
had a matter of importance to consult with lier upon. 
Poor Amy guessed too well the subject he was about to 
introduce ; but she was appalled wlien, in a few harried 
words, and with a voice almost choked by agitation, he 
told her that it dcficnded on her decision, respecting 
the acceptance of Sir Philip Bushwood’s suit, wliether 
he was to give her away at the altar os a bride, or be 
RifiAelf dragged to a prison. 

*Bat why, father, should tliere be so dreadful an 
alternative ? * she eagerly asked. 

* Because I have nothing but what 1 owe to him. On Ills 
credit this house has been furnished, and his tradespeople 


to be dying,%he solicited, as a last request, one brief ; 
visit from iJr beloved young friend. • | 

Amy Beaufort possessed a mind^hich never sunk 
under difficulties whilst there was any active duties to ^ . 
perform, and in less than half an faffiir shefwas in 
nackney-coach on her way to Mrs^'-^yddiard’s residence, ; 
bearing with her, besides a few a/tides of nourishment | 
for the invalid, a lam packet containiiig sortie of" the 
early efforts of hcjniencil, which she, with prompt 
lined n^ht be disposed of, if only 
her j^fortuiiate friends in • their ! 
bo Ijpd a guineas left from her 
shrunk from using them 
a purpose. 'I'lie coach stopped at 
hut mean-looking house in a narrow 


thoughtfulness, in 
for a trifle, to 
present exigence, 
father’s last gift ; J 
even fur so sa 
the door of a I 


■j 


chased from sums of money I have from time to time 
borniwed-from him — for I have not yet met with the in- 
creased sale and handsome remuneration for my pictures 
I was led to expect. Indeed many of those you supposed 
to be ordered, were pledged for a tenth part of their 
value. If, however, you lieconie his wife,’ he proceeded, 

* we shall never want; for his fortune is immense, and he 

is easily persuaded to part with it ; but if you* 

his vaidty, which is his ruling passion, will be so dccpiys! 


crowded stre^ and her iii(|piry if Mrs J^yddiard lived 
there, A^smi^swcrcd in the ^rmative by^ ragged 
boy, \wm asked if he should carry her parcel. Amy 
follow'cd him, not without some apprehension, up three 
flights of cfark steep stairs ; but her fears were relieved 
when her gentle tap at the door to whicli her guide 
pointed, was answered by the well-known voice of her 
early friend. * 

The meeting was afiboting in ilie extreme ; but Amy 
did not find the invalid reduced quite so low as her 
imagination had pictured. Tlioiigh a few months only 
had elapsed since they parted, each had a long tale of 
trials to tell, and that Amy had to relate was rendered 
doubly d stressing by Me cctnfossion she was’ forced to 
make of a parent’s lielinquency. At lengtVi sh’fr sijoke . 
of the decision which was exiiccted from her that 
night. 

‘ And how do you intend to act?’ asked her rom- 
paiiion in breathless anxiety. ‘I feel that I dare not 


have supplied our table. Your very apparel has been pur- ij offer you counsck* I am too deeply interested; for it 


would be draining the last drop of earthly bliss frofn 
my cup to see you wedded to any other than to my 
son.’ 

‘I never will, Mrs Lj^diard,’ cried Amy energeti- 
cally, rising at the same time from her kneeling psiticai 
beside tlie bed of the invalid. * I ^>01 myself justilic*! 
in making this resolution. I have been an unwilling, 
nay, I may say an unconscious agi’iit in a scheme of 
dishonour ; but 1 should be culpable if, ly any act of 


wounded, that he will withdraw his assistance from me, mine, I furthered it, even though the motive should be 
and our ruin is inevitable. I have amused liiin with a to save a parent from disgrace and a prison. Still, 
hopes of success and assurances that yyu will smile on Yfather claims iny duteous regard, and so long as my 
him at last, in spite of ycrtir girlish coquetry, till he is Lfc»t7»nal pxertioiis and self-denial can afford him aid, I 
incensed at the d«lay ; and he last night told me that he (\ihf?;*^'i 5 r desert him.* 

have spoken nobly, my dear Amy, Mrs Lyd- 
diard exclaimed, her eyes brightening, and her pale 


would bo put off’ no longer, but have a positive answer 
Jrrnii. your own lips fins very evening.’ Amy ftrclscd 
her hands uiwn her burning brow in unutterable an- 
guish. ‘ Yes,* liey father resumed, ‘ this very evening 
you must set yJur seal to our destiny. It remaiits for 
you either to open a brilliant career before me, ot to 
shut me up in a prison in disgrace. I ask you not 
to give mt an answer. Your bane and antidote are 
both before you ; but remember that on the decision of 
your Ups to-night oitr mutual welfare depends.’ 

As. Beaufort jjjmcluded, he rose from his scat and 
numea^left" «10 room, whilst poor Amy remained 
panic-struck, and scarcely comprehending the extent 
of her wretchedness. Her energies were, however, 
aroused, and directed into a fresh channel ; when, a few 
minutes after her father’s departure, a servant placed a 
note in her hand, bearing the weU-known characters of 
Herbert Lyddiard, which she Said had beeif delivered 
at the door by a meanly-dressed young m^m 
ahnost flew to her chamber to peruse the 
which, though Written by Herbert, were diew*' f by 
his mother. She stated that her son, hating tost Ms 
situation in Manchester by the death of his employ^, 
had been "induced to remove to London, with the ho^ 
of obtalnteg a more lixu'ative one in tliat city; but, 
being disdppoinM ht A expectations, that they were 
oonsequehtly redcfced tmihe greatest distress. Her 
health, she concluded, MM* suffered so severely from 
intense anxiety and privations, that, Bdieving herself 


cheek flushing wi^^h pleasure. ‘Your o^yn uinight 
heart is your best advistr, and Heaven w’ill aid your 
hlial piety.* 

As our jimdently wished to avoid a meeting 

with her lover, she left the house earlier than she otlier- 
wise would have done, and returned home to pren^e _ 
her mind for the trial which awaited her. SlUi resp'm*-'* 
to decline the baronet’s suit respectfully, yet urnily, 
alluding with gratitude to the services he had rendered 
her fathtf ; and she hoped nnich. notwithstanding ^ 
anger he had evinced, from the natural mildness of ^is 
character. She had not. iiowcvcr, been long in her 
chamber, when she, to her surprise, recqjved another 
summons from her fath^'r, who she had in^wed to be 
from home. The d;irk frow-n which clouded Tf!s OTbw 
toovurely indicated the state of his feelings. ‘ You may 
spate yourself the trouble of refusing Sir Philip Kush- 
wooJ. Miss Beaufort,’ he snoeringly remarked, os she 
tremblingly tork a seat by his Bi«le; ‘ you will not have 
the opportunity of di!)(5l|yiiig your triumph.’ 

‘What do you i^ean, papa?’ Amy interrogated, 
wholly ^ a loss to understand the import of his words. 

* (>h.^u arc in utter ignorance that your vagabond 
suitor, ’AlldiartC'Vft * billet for you this morning,’ he 
res?urnOT m ftic same sarcastic strain;'* and you are 
quite unconscious tlfat you wereacarried in a coacii to . 
his residence j but thc^.^iix5y^3ealou8y watched you. 
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and you have converged a fHend into a foe. fit is I, how- 
ever/ he fiercely added, * who must tufiTer uk^Dol^ of 
your disobedience and duplicity, and either die in a prison,, 
or become an exilt fironi my countrjr. I prefer the latter, 

, and must leave yW to reap tlio fhiits of your own self- 
will.* ■’ s % 

Oh, my father!' A.my almost wildly exclaimed. 



given me time I 
OM connected with 
,t you not to add 
lived in by flight 
I not to 80 large 
in time by our 
sphere from 
iicans we can 


throwing herself at his i&k, * had< 
should have explained everything 
my visit to Mrs Lyddiard 
to the dislionour you are a 
Surely the debts you hav£ c 
an amount but they may^ 
mutual exertions. Let us descend 
which we have so Idtely risen, if by 1 
honourably overcome our diflculties.* 

' * Talk«jipt to me in this manner,’ Bcadfcrt angrily 
interposed; will not brook the disgrace your oMlnacy 
has brought upon me ; and you have yourself alone to 
blame iliat you are not the mistress of a pi^cely for- 
tune. Go to your beggafiy lover, if he will receive you 
>vhen ])eimile88 and liomdcss — ^thc tie between us is 
broken.’ ' And with these words lie rose to quit the 
room. 

* Do not leave me, father!* Amy shrieked forth, 
clinging around him to prevent his departure. ‘ I will 
share a prison with you, if such be the dreadful alter- 
native. I will labour for your mpnort ; but do not — do 
not leave uTe.* ” 

BeaifTort shook her from him wdtli a violence which 
threw her to the ground. ‘ Go, wretched girl !* he vor 
ciferated as he descended the stairs , * you have been 
my ruin.* It was the last words he addressed to her — 
they met no more. 

Scarcely allowing herself to bclieyg that her father 
would nut repent of his determination to leave the 
country, Amy awaited with intense anxiety the event 
of the evening. The shades of twilight fell, but he ap- 

S eared not The guests he hqd invited arrived; still he 
id not return. She was obliged to send an apology for 
her abseqpe ; for she was really ill, and felt unequal to 
the trial of meeting the baronet in her present agitated 
state of mind. 

I The morning brought a confirmation of her worst 
fears. A rumour of Beaufort’s sudden flight had gone 
v <v<^];>road, owing to his absence from his guests; and the 
consequeneb was, that creditors poured in fVom all quar- • 
tors. Amy met the emergency with a presence of mind/ 
she w'as herself surprised at. Her first care wsiS^o^avp 
all the eficcts sold, that the debts might l)e liquidoRi^'s 
far as possible; but now, to her unspeakable concern, she 
discovered that her father had carried off the principal 
part of the plate and small valuables. 81ie next met her 
late suitor. Sir Philip Kushwood, and ofter^solicitiiig an 
account of the sums due to him by let 'parent, de- 
clared her intention of refunding them from the labours 
of J» cr own hands. * 1 may perhaps make trial of your 
T^TTcnce by some delay, Sir Philip,’ she said; * but so far 
us receipts will allow, no one shall be the loser from 
having placed confidence in my unhappy father. Had 
I accepted your addresses, you would have hed jeason 
despise me ; but I am not so base as to form a union 
ill which my heart has no share.* 

TJie baronet was astonished. He had hitherto formed 
a mean ou^on of the female character, having been 
inccssae^' lieset by manesuvring mammas with mar- 
riageable daughters ever since he became jiosaesaef. of 
his fortune. His desire to win the beautiful yonng 
artist, who never appeared so lovely as at this monrent, 
increased; but he felt that he dared not urge his suit 
after this declaration. \ 

Amy now sought the home Bf Irer early friend ; and, 
deserted by her only natural proteefer, though herself 
justified in consenting to be^me the wife, qftaerbert 
Lyddiard when circumstances w^ld adlmit offlne union 
taking place. She employed herseff indefsll^bly at 
, the easel ; and Sir Pbilip Rushwood having with some 
difficulty discovered W i^rt i^t which her pictures 




were exposed for sale, bought them up (though with 
the strictest secrecy) as fast as sheuroduced them, pay- 
ing coi^iderably more than the prioe die hoped to ob- 
tain for them. Herbert was at this period so fortunate 
as to obtain a situation, which, though not very lucra- 
tive, yet afforded him the means of providing the family 
with a more comfortable home ; and as Mrs Lyddiard’s 
health rapidly amended with her improved circum- 
stances. no further obstacle oppoBed„the marriage of the 
young dirfie. Am^’s only ani^ety now^ arose from the 
uncertainty of her mther’s fate y for she* could gain no 
further intelligence of him than that he had fled the 
kingdom, having obtained a passport under a feigned 
name. 

The ready and profitable sale of her paintings enabled 
our heroine to set aside sums for tlic liquidation of her 
father’s debts earlier than she expected. Herbert vo- 
lunteered to become the bearer of her first payment to 
Sir Philip Rushwood ; and as his manners and ajtpcar- 
ance were those of a gentleman, he was shown by the 
footman into the diniqg-parlour, to ivait a few minutes 
till his master was at liberty. The young man started 
on entering the apartment, for he, to his astonishment, 
perceived it to he hung around with the pictures Amy 
had executed since her residence with them. He was 
examining them more minutely, that ho in'.ght be 
certain he was not mistaken, 'when the baronet ap- 
peared. 

*You arc admiring those paintings, sir/ the latter 
observed. Herbert bowed assent. ‘ They were execilteu 
by a lady who is no less distinguishgd fur her virtues 
than for her beauty and talent,* he added, his features 
glowing with animation. * And should you become a 
purchaser, you will confer an obligation on me.’ 

. * Happily for me, sir, I possess the fair artist herself/ 
bis visitor smilingly interposed. 

Sir Philip drew back in amazement, and Hetbcrt pro- 
ceeded to explain the object of his mission. 

‘ I eannot‘take the money, Mr Lyddiard,* the baronet 
returned with evident emotion. * The loss of a few hun- 
dreds is of. no real importance to me ; and do yon think 
that I could suffer thal noble young woman to toil in- 
I “to pay the debt of an unprincipled parent ? 

(2^, I am not so mercenary. Miss Beaufort refused me 
1^8 a husband, but she must allow me the pleasure of 
^coming her friend. You need not be jealous, sir, of 
1; the title I am ^olicitous to assume, for it was for j'our 
sake that she rejected mo ; but whether as a maiden or 
wife, I shall deem myself liappy in bQmg i)crmitted to 
serve her.’ 

most grateful for your kindness. Sir Philip/ 
Herbert returned ; * but 1 cannot avail myself of it with 
respect to tlie money. Mrs Lyddia^ is, 1 know, too 
desirous to rescue, as far as possible, lier unhappy fa- 
ther’s character from disgrace, to sufibr a debt of his to 
remain uncancellcd. 

Thus urged, the baronet reluctantly took the sum ; 
determining, however, to return it through some medium 
which would not compromise the independence, or hurt 
the feelings, of the person he was so ^nzious to serv e; ^ 
and he had soon anopportunify of provlB^ 
of his professions, by using his interest in procuring 
Herbert an appointment far superior to that at pre- 
sent filled. 

It was nearly three years subsequent to the period at 
which Beaufort quitted England, that his daughter re- 
ceived the sad intelligence of his death. He hA been a 
miserable wanderer on the continent for that space of 
time, and he breathed his last in a lazaretto at Naples. 

It was not till hq upon his dying bed lhat he could 
summon courage tci address his deserted child. Wlicn 
sK earthly hope was over, and the awfiil realities of a 
future state presented themselves to his appalled vision, 
ho thought of the misery he had caused one who had 
ever been an affectionate and devoted daughter to him ; 
and as this epistle expressed loie detest penitence for 
the errors of his misspent dOb Amy clung to the hope 
that it was sindLre. 



Thus Leonard Beaufort, with genius which would place in tbf catalogue. Some have written for valn- 
have done honour to his profession, died a miserable glory; som-from prejudice: some from envy, hatred, 
outcast, through it# misuse ; whilst his noblAniinded and malidej many from integrity of hear^ earnest for 
daughter, by industry, integrity, and perseveramse, rose, the truth. What a mountain of sqipulderiag opinion 


by slow but sure degrees to competence, and cpjoys must have been developed with the^vention of print* 
that peace knowaonly to those who pursue a virtuous ingl ‘Along with^hc great cfc^ng^rhicli called upon* 


SNATCHINQS IN A«.IBKAlftr. 


men to read and judge for tliemi^vcs, came the jgreat 
discovery which ina^o it possibje that tliey shoul^tfeju^ 
was enjoined. Tlw»kge in which religious principle^- 
clared the Bible tcjlne cvg^« man’s book, was tlie age in 
whicb^ natural inlpntionif^aced it within every man’s 


It is with a glad feeling of escape that day after day we reach.’* How Mly new power was apiireciatcd, 
close the door on the din of the streets, and, mounting may 1)e seen in tjC^jornUgsariltost of works that started 
the brood stairs which lead to the upper Hours, find our- existence Airing the controversies of tlie^ early* 

selves in grateful silenco, surround^ by the now fami- reformers. R® ’ 

liar array of books ; more familiar than when, erewhile, * 


selves in grateful silence, surround^ by the now fami- reforiners. leaving these for* a future notice, we 
liar array of books ; more familiar than when, erewhile, dwell ojfthe sinccn ty^and ze^ charimteristic of the 
.odiso<,urs^ tu™* not welco^o. 

less veneratcA In our first acqunintance there was a «,en5Sdrelu7-taiit to part with tileir editions, and wrote 
sense of mystenouB awe— a dtm anticipation of the nn- phrases so fuH of hope and thankfulness on the intro- 
known. We weredike Colnmbu| standing on the island ductory leaves, tliat wc udmiie them as iniich for their 
shore, gazing with earnest hopes towards the uncertain curnestiicss as their qiiaintncss. One of llieni tells us 
west : but now w'e have crossed the intervening ocean, his title-page, that • 

plantdid our foot on the mighty continent beyond, coasted « ne who reads u booke nishly, at random doth mnno ; 
some of its islets, and, with glimpses of lofty mountains B<>cb on hi* errande, yet leaueb it undone.’ 


and tall promontories, luive returned, if not deeply laden And we may judge of Caxhm’s reverence for the art to 
with solid treasures, at least with the certainty that which he consecrated his life, from the language of his 
treasures exist, that our freight may alvfrays equal our prefaces or conimcnt|m^s. In the ‘ rroU".uiye’ to the 
•eo.frage and diligence. edition of Chaucer iir 1475, he says, * Gret • thankes, 

Sometimes there is nothing but the title to comme- honour oiigld to be gyven and tluto^he 

^ ^ , • .j s. 1 elerkes, poetes, and historiographs that have wreton 

niornte! nt others, a quaint paragraph, an in^dcntal „ wvsedoral’ and goes on to tell 

opinion, a bygone superstition, may be pleasurably toll- he accomplished his labour ‘by thayde of Al- 

scribed, and set up to twinkle again for a brief space mighty God, whom 1 humbly beseche to gyiie me grace 
before the eyes of men. One who liaa recorded tbb and ayde to ai'l^uc and aceoniplysshc, to his lawde, 
titles o^aiiuserlpts, gives us the concluding words of lioiiour, and glor) e, and that alle ye that shal in tliys 
a * ^ronyele,’ whose date is HOO ‘ And oftS that ther hook rede, or here, will of your charyte, emong your 
bred a raven nt Charyng Crosse at Londen. And ncuer mere}*, rcmenilwe the sowle of tlie 

a gret detlie of pestilence, that liisted ig yor.. And iieple niny so take and understoiidc the* good and 

dyed myhtely in every place, man, woman, and chyldc. vertuous tales, that it may so proiiffyte unto the lieltlie 
On wlios smilys God have mercy. Aiiicn.* Aif-jRf«rncc of our sowles, tliat after tliys short and Iransitorj^c lyf, 
of the popular method of educing cause from cHeet, not we may come to euerlastyng lyf in heueii. Amen.’ 


Tentcrden steeple. When the new style was introduced* earnestness, ii 

in this eoiiiitry^ii the last century, ‘the mob pursued -Jookfor Iravellers begmi 

the minister in his carriage, clamouring for tlm ten Fhknbshk. 

days by which, as they supiiosed, their lives hair been . ou nmu du poro. ‘I 

shortened ; and the illness and death of the astronomer Et du mz, / 

Brailley, who liUd assisted the govermnent with his Kt du saint t«^rit«, • I 

adyicc, were atteibnted to a judgment from Heawn.- J 

— The fear of change, and the melinatiou to regard it ^ 

as pf evil tendency, is not a modern feeling ; for in an- One of the books printed by hi 

other of these old manuscripts, we read a poem entitled the Worlde,’ in looking over 

* Now-a-daves.’ in which the writer, though earlier than the curious titles of some of tin 


Enumsshs. 

Inthonumcnf thofadre. 
And of the Boonc, 

And of the holy ghoost, 

1 wyll begynno 

And ordeyne this hook.* , 


Icncy, is not a modern feeling ; for in an- One of the books printed by him was the ‘ IVIirroiir of 
old manuscripts, we read a poem entitled the Worlde,’ in looking over w’hich wc are strmjfcbv^! 
I,’ ill which the writer, though earlier than the curious titles of some of the cliaptcra; ainoinp them' ; 


the greal occelei'ator of innovation — printing — ^laments, are, ‘ Wherefor God made the world round ’ — * For to 
v . , 1 ,i know lip w the wyndes growc ’ — ‘ Wherefore men see no 

‘ Wo EngllMhemen bulioldo starresV dayUglit’— ‘ Why men see not the sonne^y 

Zm.' XicL luotations {how tlie unsettl^ fotta of 
bo clone cast away : spelling of tliat day, tor in some cases the spelling of the 

And other new bo fotrad. Same word is sccn to vary. % 

the which ye may ^udors^ ^ ^ j tone of >^g m the 

. ^Tks Of Wyukyn de Worde, Caxton’s asStanTaiid 

^ i?i*ces8or. At the end of ‘ The Chastysing of Goddes 

Endless were the task to search through authors Caildreii,’ printed by him in 1493, are the lines— 


reposing tliere in legions, and yet it is one w<^ k' com- 
mence without wearying anticipationaof the .detion. 
Might we not hope to reap a rich harvest of motives— 
to discover the causes of the writers* patient labour— fthc 
secret spring that urged them on? Yet fear we that 
human passioii and v^kness would hold a prominent 

* Alluding to a former papcK nearly similar to the present, and 
by the same writer— eBtit4M% A lilbrary-^Old Hooks* — which 
appeutd in No. 49, new series (Bee. 7, >844).# 


• Inf>n> t7laiid, with th.onkynges many fulde, 

1 yioluo to Gud^nic Hnc>jur>iig wyth his grace. 
This boke to UnySh# which ( hat yo beliblde, 

Scalo of peijf'i^tion calde in oiiery place : 
i\qipn;.)f thaiiotoiir Walter ilULoii was, 

*1 VAnd Wynkyn dc Wordo this hath sett In print, 
Ha Wulitrn Caxdkm's hows t>u fyll the case, 

^ ■glod^'iit his Boulu.' 

♦ Vaughan. xjl^reatOltta. 
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And again we read^at the end of a triinda(on of Bor- 
dtolomeus de peoprietanbua rerutn — Ik 

* And nlBo of ytwa ^aryte call to remeiDbraniioe 
. The soule of Caxton, firat printer of this book*—. 

Vhich lines concdudk.'with a notioe of early pajier- 
^ niakiag, thus : — \ 

John Tato the yong^, Joy mote Ite^he, 
ivhioh late bathe in Efiglond make tHlB paper thynno. 

That now In oitf EnglisShe boke i»rlnted hm.* 

In 152i, Wynk]p printed a^oUeoron of Christmas 
carols, one of wliich relateit 4 t^l|Lp£^rntion of a feast ; 

' and * a carol! * enters * bringyn^WuF^^rcs heed/ sing- 
ing— * • 

* The bores hood in Imnde bringe I. 
m With garlnns gay af/d mHonniry, 

pray you all syngc merely/ 

Was this jingle ringing in Scott’s memory when he 
wrote, in the introduction to the sixth canto of Marmion, 

* Then tho grim boar's hood frowned on high, 

. C^ted with bays and rosemary ?' 

The almost universal credulity of that day was taken 
advantage of by the retailers of prophecies and predic- 
tions, who flattered the popular jirejudices to their own 
profit ; but we And occasionally that the seers could be 
humorous as wel^ as mysterious. Another of Wynkyn’s 
books begjfv^^ 9 

* AjRcrry prognosticaoyon. 

For tho yero of Chryste’s incamacyon, 

A thousand fyuc hundroth forty and fourc. 

This to prognoMt 3 ’cato I may be boldo, 

That whan the newc yera is come, gono is tho oldc.* 

The early printers did not content ^liemsolves with 
the simple insertion of * errata’ for the correction of 
errors ; they generally prefaced it with a humble Upology 
to the reader ; but in some inriiances tho apology ^one 
appeared, and the reader was * left to detect tlie faults 
for himself. To a metrical version of some of the books 
of ScriptuFfe, printed in 1560, is appended — 

* Buell faltos as you herein shall find, 

I pray yuii be content ; 

And du the same with will and mynd, 

That w'as then our intent. 

Tljo printoTH were outlundish men. 

The foltcs they be tho niore. 

Which are cscapyd noa* and tlicn. 

But hereof are no store.' . I 

Tlie vision of I’iertMs or Peter Plowman has beefiJ^-*! 
frequently alluded to, that but few persons can be unac- 
quainted with the existence of this ancient poem. It was 
‘fyrst imprinted hy liobert C«wley, dwcSlyng in Ely, 
rentes in Hulburne, anno llomini 1550.’ _Jhe printer 
appears to have devoted much pains to llRwbrk, as he 
tells Ilia readers. * Being desyerous to know the name 
of tho authure of this most worthy worke (gentle 
ainl the tyUie of the writynge of the same, I 
did not onely gather together such uuiicicnte copies as 
I could come by, but also consult such men as 1 knew 
to be more exorcised in the studie of anttquities, 
tlieii. I myself have ben. And by some of them - 1 
have learned that the autour was named rlloberte 
Langelandc, a Shropshere man, born in CWbirie,* 

about viii q^ies from Maluernc hilles We may 

justly cfllQ^ct, therefore, that it was first wrltt^ 
about two hundred yeres paste, in the tyme of kynge 
Edworde the thyrdc. In whose tyme it pleased God to 
open the eyes of many to sc hys trutl^ geuing them 
boldnes of herte to open their mopthes and cry outc 
agaiiiste the woickos of darcknea ftg did John Wicklefe, 
who riso in those dayes translated \tiB holye bible into 
the Englislie tenge ; and this writer vfho, in repjvtyiige 
certainc visions and dTeames, that he fayned h^sclf to 
have dreamed, doeth most chrisnanlye*' enstructe the 
weake, and sharply rebuke the obstinate bl^d£ Hliere 
■ : 


I 


is fio maner of vice, that reigneth in any estate cf men, 
which tMs wryter hath not godly, leomedlye, and 
wittilye^bukcd. He wrote altogetner in miter (metre), 
but not after the matter of our rimers that write nowe 
adayes (for his versea ende not alike), but the nature of 
hli miter is to have tfare worries at the leaste in eiieiy 
verse, which beginne with some one letter. As for en- 
sample, the first two verses of the boke renne upon S, 
as thus •• 

ui a iNMiKr miaaii whatt sette was the suime, 

1 diope me into shrobbes, as 1 a ahepe wore. 

The next runneth upon H, as thus : — 

In babite as an beimlto unholy of werelras, &o. 

This tiling noted, the miter shal be very plcasaunt to 
read; the English is according to the time it was wrotten 
in, and the settee somewhat darcke, but not so harde 
but that it may be understande of suche as will not 
Bticke to breake the shell of the nutte for the kernelles 
sake.’ — Owen Rogers, who lived ‘ near unto great Saint 
Bartholomew’s gate, atr the sign of tiie Spread Eagle,’ 
printed a prose edition of this work about 15GI, which 
ends with the lines — 

* God sane tho king, and spoedo the plough. 

And Bond the prelate core inough, 

Inough, inough, inough.' 

It would be curious to search for the methods adopted 
to inform the community of the publication of new edi- 
tions before the introduction of newspapers : we ffib, ‘ 
indeed, advertisements stitched in at t^e end of books ; 
these, liowever, would lie rarely sccii except by the 
actual purchaser. At the end of a work called the 
‘ Philosopher’s Game,’ printed in 1563, wc find the pub- 
bslier anticipating the rhyming advertiser of later days 
in tlic lines — 

* All things belonging to this game, 
for reason you may bye, 

At the booko shop vnder Bochurcli, 

In Chepeaydo rodUye.'_ 

And in looking throug]|l some of those old catiiloguos, 
we meet with ma»'y 'quaint and characteristic titles. 
‘The^vUSn 'state of matryinonye, wherein housebandes 
and wyues maye Icrne tokepe house together wyth lone* 
— 1552; ‘A detection of heresio, or why hcreticks hoe 
^nreiit’ — 1565; and ‘The storio of the parson of Kalen- 
I librowe, who/ a pommentator inforins us, ‘ ])reteiided to 
|dy, to get off his bad wine in a hot day.’- 

A book printed in Latin and EnglisK at Oxford, in 
1589, contains a quiz on the unfortunate result of the 
attenfpted invasion of England by Spain — 

* A Bkeltonical HBlntatlon, 

Or condigno gratulation. 

And Just vexation, 

Of the Spanish nation. 

That In a bravado. 

Spent many a crusado, 

In sotting forth the Armado, 

England to envado.* 

A grave dhoracter pervades most of the early works 
on divinity ; and the writers appear to hav e O MV iL. 7 
tremely zealous in their labours, and desirous that they 
should not fail of due effect One who wrote in 1483, 
finishes his volume by sayittg — 

* In heuen shall dwelle alle criston men, 

That knowe and kepe Goddea bydd^ges ten.* 

Others telf us that their books were written ‘ to the 
praise of God and ptofito of all good Christian readers. 
Sometimes we bate ‘ A most fruitefull and necessary 
boke, therwyth to eaarnie all symple and ignorant 
folkes agaynst the roveninge wdues and false prophotes / 
or,f ‘ Very neeessoty aittd profitable for yonge gentilmen 
'and gentilwpmen abiding in cotirt jadaice, or place.’ 

The Abbe Bartheleray, in his rpqjyitirjw du Jeipue Ana- 
ctiarsis, makes a Greek phUosoiper say, in speaking of 
the prevalent desire for' praiaijM everything, that he liad 
a book entitled ^/(OSfs du ‘ Praise of Salt* in 

which all the riraes of Unaginatloii axe exhausted to 



ezag'g’erate the Bcrrioes which it renders to mortals : 
but without resortw to imaginary tifles, we«ay find 
such works in tlm reality. Valerianus wrote m praise 
of beards; the celebrated Heinsios found a tneme in 
donkeys ; and Erasmus wrote a panegyric on folly while 
travelling in a ^st-chaise. Bishop Wilkins observes, in 
his 'Philosophical Language,’ published in 1668, that 
many persons may consider his inquiries conoeming the 
letters -of the alphabet as 'too minute and teiviiil for 
any prudent man to bpstow his strious thotlhts and 
time about,’ and cites names of * most eminent {tersons, 
in several ages, who were men of business,’ and ‘ liave 
not disdained to bestow thpir pains about the first ele- 
ments of speech. 

' Julius CSisar is said to have ^vritten a book De Ana- 
ItHfia; and the emperor, Charles the Great, to have 
mjule a grammar of his vulgar tongue. So did St Basil 
for the Greek, and St Austin for the Latin ; both lading 
extant in their works.’ 

‘ Besides divers of great reputation, both ancient and 
modern. Who have written whol^books on pur^Ktse con- 
cerning the just number of the letters in the alphaliet, 
others have applied their disquisitions to some particu- 
lar letters. Messala Corvinus, a great man, and a famous 
tirator amongst the Kornans, writ a hook concerning 
the letter S. Adam.antius Martyr was the author of 
another book concerning the letters V and B. Our 
learned Gataker has published a book concerning diph- 
thongs. And Jovianua Poiitunus, esteemed a learned 
man, Imtli two books De Athpiraiitme, or the letter H. 
M'Franklyii hatU published a particular discourse con- 
cerning aocents ; and Krycius Putcanus liath written a 
book jnirjwjsely — De Inter Pimetione — Of the True Way 
of Pointing Clauses and Sentences.’ 

The quotation of tlicse instances, Wilkins thinks^ 
' may lie a sufiicient vindication against any prejudices* 
to whic]i1)(‘ had referred ; and speaking of thcsdiderence 
l)etw(‘en the * writing and pronuuiKung of words,* he 
rerpurka, that * it should seem very reasonable that men 
should cither speak ns they WTite, or write as they 
sj)cak. What is said of our Ecivlish tongue is propor- 
tioiuibly true of most other language.', that^ljf ten scrilies 
(not aequaiuted with the xmrticular sp^cli) srtuVlS^set 
thcnisclvos to write ficcording to pronunciation, not any 
two of tliem would agree in the same way of spelling.* 

‘ 'Tis related of ( Miilpcrick, king of France, that hcv 
did, for the eonipeiidiousncss of writkig, add to thel 
French alphabet live letters, enjoining, by a strict and 
solemn cd:.:t, tins reception and use of them through liis 
dominions; and that in all schools youths sh<iiiUt be 
instituted in the use of them : and yet, notwithstaiMing 
his uuthor'ty in imposing of thoni, they were presently 
after iiis ('oath l^iid aside and disused.’ And *’tis said 
that the Arabic liath above a thousand several names 
for a sword, and 500 fur a lion, and 200 for a serpent, 
and fourscore for honey.* 

* Tliough the Hebrew tongue be the most ancient, yet 
Rabbi J iidah (?hiiir .^f Fez, in Afric, who lived a.d. 10*10, 
was the first tlcil reduced it to the art of grammar. 

there were Inith Greek and Latin gram- 
marian's much more ancient, yet there were none in 
either till a long time after those languages flourished ; 
which is the true reason of all those anomalisms in 
grammar — because the art was suited to language, and 
not language to the art. Plato is said to be the first 
that considered grammar; Aristotle the first that, hy 
writing, did redu^ it into an art; and Eaffonrus the 
first that publicly taught it among the Greciun^;.’ 

' And for the Latin, Grates Mallotes, antet d it to 
the lioman senate from King Attfdus, fc the 

socmd and third Punic war, presently after the de^h 
of Ennius, u.c. 585, was the first that brought in me 
art of grammar amongst the Romans, saith Suetonius.’ 

We eoqid go on thus/collectiiig facts and illustrations 
between floor and ceiliilh't through many pleasant and 
unheeded hours; but namw limits check too wide a 
range. One secret, ho'f^TO, have wa learned in our 
i^der researches— that much of tnat which daily 


makes its appearance trumpet- mouthed as new, lies 
snugly en^ncod in th(? pages of some author whose 
brain cot^ived and fingers moved long centuries ago — 

* For niiKht of old foldis, us clorklifSiltb, • 

Commyth new corne, from yomjg^ore, 


And out of old bokls, Inffoodjlnth, 
Commeth all tbe new scienc^bat i 


that men lere.* 


OCC|^STOy^S.L NOTES. 

^AN1^%I.T:SS^ITLC6 TO KAII.WAYS. 


The names givd^'ta,^Vw^^f the railways, either in 
progress or corseted, arc so utterly devoid of moariln^ 
that the publA, and especially foreigners, will require a 
sort of e^t^fion before ihly shall be able to understai^d 
with places they communicate. Ar. *^dividual 
wishing to Wyel from London to Edinburgh, can get 
no inforiimiion as to his route from tlic indices of tlic 
railway guides. It is in vaimto look under the head of 
‘Ijoiidon’or of 'Edinburgh;* for anything the index ^ 
tells, there might be no line between the twj capitals ; 
not till he has stated his case to some more knowing 
friend, docs he discover that ho will nave to go first by 
I the ‘Great North of England * to Newcastle, and bo 
steamed by the ‘North British,’ or the ‘ <ialedonian,’ 
via Berwick or Carlisff. The mere points' 'tc*. the com- 
pass mentioned in so many of the titles, coi*/<*y but 
scanty information ; for aliliough most people know 
the position of Bristol, of Dover, and of Southampton, 
yet it is only by undergoing a sort of training that 
a passenger understands that he must place himself on 
the * Great WeslPrn,* the * South Eastern,* or on tlie 
‘ South Western,’ to get to those respective places. To 
render this sort of x>erplexity worse, there arc two 
' Eastern Counties,’ one^of whicli leads to' Colchester, 
and the other to Cambridge and Ely ; and M'ho can tell, 
from its title, where the ‘ Direct Northern’ is to end? 
How far short of John o* Groats, it is impossible to say. 

Then there are the various ‘junctions,’ between which 
few can di^•tinguish except commercial travellers, and even 
they by dint of niueJi practice only. Besides 4he ‘Gra^i\^ 
Junction’ (Lancaster, Liverpool, and Londoh), there are 
some having the name of one jdaco attaclied, and yet 
dpfiA but a gtH)d topographical scholar can know what 
eflwr places they unite ; such ns the ‘Brandling Junc- 
tion’ (Gateshead, Shields, and London), the ‘ Clydesdale 
Junctionr and ‘ Trent V;^ey Junction.* That confusion 
.nay bo a little more complete, the same vague significa- 
tioii is cofi!?^ id by a different word, and the result is, 
the ‘ Grand Union’ — ^the grandeur of wdiich appears to 
arise from uniting the two not very important places 
of Nottingham and Lynn ; and the ‘ North lkiion^r„»t« 
Preston to Liverpool, Manchester, or to Wigan. But 
the most inextricable botheration is that cauy by the 
number t)f railways whose uninventive sponlors h^c 
borrowed the term ‘Midland.* In a share list iHjfore us, 
we find no fewer than eight lines, in the ifttles of which 
this word occurs; namely— The Midland Counties; 
Great Western Midland, (Irish); ExtenTi^n Midland, 
(to Sligo) ; Scottish Midland ; Somersetshiro'^idllliid ; 
Sdath Midland ; North Midland ; and Welsh Midland. 

Some of these schemes are only in progress, and it 
would be well the projectors would ease the public of 
the mental labour they art imposing, by changing some 
of the titles. The fifst railways had plain and under- 
standable names, it is a sad pity tliat their suews- 
Bors lia^'e not followed their good example. The ‘ Man- 
chester and Liverpool’ the * London and Brighton,* the 
* Edinbuwh and Glalgow,’ tell at once Svhat they arc 
for, aifd whdfe tlieir termini are situated. There surely 
cHii be no insuperable objeeUoi^to this excellent mode 
of naming railways beiug BtilV-Wowed. 


^ * PUllXJSHED THIS DAT. I 

An andcnt fiction is maintained at the hca^f tlie lite- 
rary ndyertiseineii(:8 with remarkable j>ertinacity. Six 
months, or perhllp? more, after a book has first seen 
ihe light, we still mh? the bookseller announcing it as 
^ , * publtehed liiia day.’ \rhe book published this day is 
recommended tin a pith^entcnce from the 
Edinburgh Eeview, which has perll|ps issued no num- 
ber fur nearly three montHiL Or ittis represented as 
puliUn>^d this day, in the midst of|the period during 
which every one is aware thattno l&kB are ever ven- 
. lured into the market ever to occur 

x6 tbe^pcrsoiis concerned in preparin^ptihese advertise- 
ments, that they are*uttcring a dcliherateLand mislead- 
ing falsehood, in announcing as a new pilUicatiou one 
'a^iich ha^Jbecn in the world for several niW^. Yet 
i Bucii is roSly the case. Wc would wish to bk the 
I trade of literature superior to all such despicable tricks, 

I which we verily believe must do more harfii, by de- 
; grading an liunourable calling, and inti*oducing a doubt 
I « about the liuncstyof all literary announcements, than 
I they eveif could do good, even supposing them in any 
tolerable degree siiccessful, which we believe they can- 
not iKi, as all roguery is only met by additional vigilance 
! on the part of those against whom it is aimed. 

I 

PASSAGE OF TF-^ FIHTH OP FORTH FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

In a rcf^fl^more than usually^implete edition of the 
works Alexander Wilson, 'the author of * Watty and 
Meg,** is a journal of the poet’s wanderings as a pedlar 
I thmughout Scotland in the year 1789. The notices 
which he gives of the ferries across the Eirth of Forth 
I arc curious, as a contrast with present arrangements, 
j * At Eruntisland,* he says, * there is a ps jsage-boat every 
I day, save Sunday, and even then, if encouragement 
! offers.’ I'he passenger pays sixixince. Kinghom was, 

I liowcvcr, the most frequented passage on the Firth. 

■ * In a large boat, the passen^r pays sixpence ; in a 
I pinnace, which is most convenient in a smooth sea, ten- 
I pence. Tiie inhabitants arc almost all boatmen, and 
j tlieir whole commerce being with strangers, whom per- 
I liuj)8 they may never see again, makes them avaricious, 

I and always on the catch. If a stranger come to town 
I at night i^iidiiig to go over next morning, he is taken 
a lodgftg. One hoatrnun comes in, sits down, pro- 
mises to calf you in the morning, assists you to circu- 
. late the liquor, and, after a great deal of loquacity, de- 
])art8. In a little while another enters, and informs ^ou^ 
that the fellow who has just now left you goes not ^ 
at all ; hut that hn goes, and for a glass of gin he \nll 
awake you, and take you along with him. Willing to 
bo up in time, you generuuslyftreat liim^ Aceordiug to I 
promise, 3 *ou are awakened in the momingv^nd assured 
that you have time enough to take briSrast, in the 
middle of which, hoarse roarings alarm you that the 
boatj s just going ofi*. You start up, call fur your bill — 
appears, diar^s you like a nobleman — 
there 18 no time for scrupling— you are hurried away 
by the boatmen on the one liaiid, and gentce^ plun- 
^red by the landlord on the other, who po(iketB his 
nioney and bids you haste, lest you lose your passage. 
Perhaps, affcd^ all, when j’ou get on board, you are de- 
tained an hour or more by the sailors waiting for more 
pass eng CTs^ In comparing this system of things with 

and in definite times, now^ established — ^with, moreo^, 
low-water piers for embarking and debarking — ^we are 
hardly able to believe that we live in ^le same coun- 
described by the Paisley poet. 

ACITON OF SUGAR UFOl^ THE TEETH. 

It lias long been a matter of common belief that sugar, 
comfits, and oUier sweetmeats ar^ii^jurious to the teeth, 
causing tlu'ir premature decay, and its Infall^le atten- 
.dant, toothache. We were not aware, l^w^vef, that 


the subject had been taken up by the- chemist— to whose 
provinc^t more immediately belongs — till glancing 
over thp proceedings of tlie Frcncfl societies, when wo 
found tnat M. Larrey, from certain researches, had ar- 
rived at the following conclusions : — 1. Refined cone, or 
beet-root sugar, is prejudicial to the teeth more from its 
direct contact, than from the evolution of gaseous matter 
during digestion. 2. If a tooth be allowed to macerate 
in a satiuntcd solution of sugar, it is so decomi^ed as 
to acqune almost c gelatinous character, whilst the 
enamel becomes opaque and spojSgy, and crumbles down 
under the slightest pressure. Sugar ought not, there- 
fore, to enter into the conmosition of tooth-powder. 

3. The erosion of the teeth by this substance docs not 
depend on an acid, for none is present in Aigar, but on 
the tendency which this organic principle has to enter 
into combination with the cidcareons base of the tooth. 

4. ‘ If the enamel be less attacked than the osseous part 
of the tooth, the reason is, that it contains fluoride of 
calcium,, a Ixxly which resists chemical agency even 
more than the sulphate of lime. * 

Commenting on tliesc conclusions, the editor of the 
Medical Cazettc remarks, that the greater resistance of 
tlie enamel is probably owing to its hardness and close 
i texture, and not to the presence of fluoride of calcium, 
of which it contains only the slightest trace, lie iarther 
adds, that it would be interesting to know * whether 
these chemical results are borne out by obscrvatioiia 
made among those who are in the habit of taking large 
quantities of molasses and saccharine substances.* *ln- 
dependent of the popular opinion tq which wc have 
alluded — and which, by the way, like all other current 
: opinions, is likely to have some foundation in reality — 

! we believe that the experiments of M. I^arroy are corro- 
borated not only by w'hat is observed in ]0uroi)C, but by 
what takes place more notoriously among the coloured 
populatioii of the West India islands. 

EUSTACE THE NEGRO. 

The following is th^hnplc and true history* of an 
old negro sliive. wV.ose self-devotion, intelligence, and 
nobiMfRftt are worthy of a higher commemoration. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, by his stern heroism, excited 
the interest and warm sympathy of thousands of Euro- 
^‘ans, despite his colour. Eustace, whose whole life was 
passed in doing good, is surely a iiohic instance that the 
spirit of patiencse, gratitude, and bonevolcnce, nia}' exist 
and bear fruit in the bosom of a poor black slave, as in 
that of Ills nobler and more refilled master. 

Efistaee was bom in 1773, on the estate of M. Rclin 
de Villeneuve, one of the proprietors in the nortlicrn 
part of St Domingo. From his very infancy he sought 
the company of the' whites as much ai^' lay in the poor 
negro’s power : not through servility, but in the liope 
of improving his mind. This disposition w'on his mas- 
ter’s notice, and induced him to place Eustace imme- 
diately under the white overseers attached to his sugar 
plantation. He there conducted himself in a manner 
so irrcproacdiable, that he never incusred the Bjjgjitos]^ 
punishment even from these hayd taskmaster^ and,' 
while his gentiencss appeased his white masters, he 
acquired over his negro brethren the influence of a su- 
perior mind, though he never showed it by haughtiness. 

It was during a voyage made by M. Belin to Europe, 
that the first symptoms of the revolution broke out at 
Bt Dominlfo. Eustace was tiien about twenty. Then 
commenced his life of self-devotion, the characteristics 
of which are summed up in these words of a phrenolo- 
gist, who, without knowing him, thus defined the dis- 
position of Eustace, after examining his head : * Wisdom 
add courage devoted to the service of goodness and 
benevolence.* I'his is an undoubted fact, liowcver the 
dispiiters of the science of pTireiftplogy may es^*m it. 

The revolted negroes did not conceal from Eustace 
their projects ; and, by time^ information, he contrived 
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to save the livea of more than four hundred whites. But 
he did no more ; he felt for the injuries of his l^thren, 
and never betrayed tfieni, confiniiif? himself toTIhe pre- 
servation of those whose lives would btherwiX have 
been saerificed. Soon after, the tumults in the north 
of the island were 'almost entirely calmed, and M. Belin 
rotiirocd to St Domingo. Ilis faithful slave, who in the 
interim had served as many masters as there were un- 
fortunate whites to succour, returned gladly t(Mhia ser- 
vice. But the prodaination of Sanliionax and Tolvercl, 
the emissaries of the Ireflch Convention, soon kindled 
the revolt afresh, and the memorable homing of Gass 
took place. Seeing- that his muster was no longer safe 
ill the plantation, lOustacc concealed him in the depth 
of a thick wdbd, and daily brought him subsistence for 
some time. M. Belin was chief magistrate of Limhc ; 
ns such, he was required by the commissaries of tlie 
Convention to furnish General Lasalle, who had reached 
(>ass with his wife, with a carriage and horses for his 
journey. For M. Belin to quit his retreat was certain 
death ; but the acutenc'ss of his iiithful slave preserved 
him. Kustaco sought Polvcrel and Santhonax, told them 
his^ master had fled he knew not whither, but he him- 
self was ready to fulfil^ the duty required. By this 
means he turned away the attention of the commis- 
saries from his master, and he then conducted General 
Lasalle and his wife on their hazardous journey. Re- 
turning to Limbe, He met an entire family flying from 
the burning of Cass^ father, mother, and three young 
ehilflrcn. l^ustacc received them in the carriage, and 
saved all. , 

At last an opportunity oflered for his innster's safe 
retreat from the dangers which surrounded him. An 
American vessel anchored at Limhe : Eustace went to 
tlie captain, made arrangements fur the passage of kf^| 
Belin, and agreed that he should be conveyed on hoard 
by night. But this was not all. M. .Belin^was in a 
state (if tlie most complete destitution. Eustace went 
to the negroes of the sugar plantation, and, by hia elo- 
(pieiice, iiidiiced tliem to supply their former master 
witli snflieieiit to i»roac;rve hio.. from abscjlutc want 
AYhi'ii ^l. Belin earnestly expresSe.’ his gratitude, Eus- 
tace only re(|nestcd, as a return, that nb ffiidsf 
initt<‘d to follow and serve him. Two days haa scarcely 
jiassed before the Anieriean ship was taken by three 
I'higlisli privateers. Eustace ami his muster were mnv 
pn.soners; but the negro did hot: lose courage. Hb^| 
was an excellent cook, and by his euliflary talents won 
the good graces the captors, who were not insensible 
to the good things of this life. Eustace, who miuistered 
so siiecessfully to their gastronomic apiH.*lites,|Was 
allowed to go at lilnjrty over the ship, lie used his 
freedom to work the deliverance of his muster. One 
da}', when the .‘.aptora had indulged in wine more than 
usual, lOustucc, armed with a sabre, the American 
captain and M. Belin equally protected, came down 
upon them. One of the Englishmen rose, but Eustace 
bound his arm.s, m d the others, struck with terror, 
begged their lives. Meanwhile the other prisoners fell 
iipra the En^rnL sailors, and disarmed them after a 
shbrt contest. The American captain conducted in 
safety to Baltimore his own recovered vessel and the 
three prizes. 

At Baltimore, M. Belin and his preserver found num- 
bers of the unfortunate inhabitants of St J3omiugo, 
who, formerly opulent, had taken refuge ihcrc in the 
deepest poverty, and were preserved fromvstarvation 
only by the generosity of the inhabitants. Xbeic neces- 
sities furnished the industrious activity.of Ejist .'^e with 
an idea which he, with great exertions, carried « ^ He 
establislied a sort of commercial store, the pi'vdts of 
which lie devoted to the succour of tlie most iieedji of 
tliese unfortunate planters, whose former habits of 
wealthy idleness but ilhfltted them for industrious exer- 
tion. The poor negro sUve was now become their chief 
comfort and dependence. 

Towards the conim^clpient of 1794, St Domingo 
again became apparently tranquil. Till Spaniards occu- 


pied Fort DaSphin : the English established themselves 
at St Nic^as, Port-au-Prince, atid elsewhere in the 
west of th/island. Nearly a hundred of the old iuhabi- 
tants quitted their place of exile, and freighted a vessel 
to convey them to Fort Dauphin. Mf Belin and Eus-* 
tace were among the number. Se^my had the exiles •] 
disembarked, when they heard tlew an army of 20,000 
men, led by the negro Jean Fraqi^is, had encampejg 

far from the town.« Fort Dauphin then containe( 

liopulation of abolition whitoH, who might have resisted; 
but the Spanish cortmandih^of the garrison refused them 
arms. An asBaul|^took tdaee. M. Belin, sepaittWE^ by 
chance from his safety to the protection , 

of a Spanish cai^tain whom he knew. Eustace souglit-^l 
him in vain foi^ a long time ; but still, not giving up all " 
1 ) 01 ) 6 , he save^ from pillage everything belonging to his 
master. insure their i^scrvatiun, he went to II 19 
wife ofiJean Francois, to whom he was kno-vs n',' and put 
under hcr^protcction money and jewellery belonging to 
M. Belin, saying they had been left to himself as a le- 
gacy. At Fort Espagnol he at last learned the safety 
of his master, who was about to embark for the English 
settlement at St Nicholas. Eustace at once rasolred to 
join him ; but he had first to ohlaiii from the wife of 
Jean Francois the properly of ^I. Belin. Tliis he did, 
though not without considerable suspicion and diffi- 
culty. 

The airival of Eustace at St Niehola^ was celebrated 
like a festival. M. Belin liad spread the of all he 
owed to his devoted slave, and Eustace was \Hijpnined 
with a generous huinage due to his character, mul es- 
corted through the town. M. Belin remained hut a short 
time at St Nicliolas : he went to Port-au-Prince, and 
was there appointed by the governor-general president 
of the privy cou^tnl. Eustaixi now' exerted himself to 
obtain for his nuisfer an establishment eqfial to his new 
dignity. M. Belin, aociistotned to opiilenee, never ima- 
gined that the honourable competence w'hich he enjoyed 
was the fruit of the daily labour of Eustace. The rich 
are easily pardoned by \hc world for the coldness of ' 
their gratitude ; and 'when M. Belin, some time after, | 
gave Eustace his freedom, he w’as consideifd, in tlic '• 
ideas of the colonists, to have acquitted himself towards ; 
his slave. .Hut this lil)erty )vas to Eustace .a mere i 
formality, which cliangcd neither his conduct nor liis | 
devotion. Dne day, wlien ^1. Belin, whose ^ight failed 
him, regretted having not taught Eustace. tw read in 
childhood, as in that ease he might have become a 
[soiiree of amusement as reader, without saying any- 
Kthf^ to his master, the faithful negro applied to a seliool 
jtRfeher; and, that his daily work might not sutler 
through Uia new studies, he used to take his lessons at 
daybreqk. Three or fouj^ months after, he came to M. 
TJelin— Ilis countenance radiant with pleasure — ^with a 
newspapea’itf, hand, which he read aloud exceedingly 
well. From that time he became secretary to liis master. 

When Toussaint L’Ouverture, now supreiiie governor 
of St Domingo, recalled the ancient proprietors tt^hoic. JJ 
estates, and guaranteed their safety, ]M. Belin was among ' 
those w'ho confided in these promises. He w'as put in 
possession of his sugar plantation, and lived there in 
peace until the expedition of General J.eclcrc destroy 
all the good work of Toussaint L’Ouverlure, and con- 
summated the ruin of the colony. Eustace once more, 
and for the last time, saved the life of hiaibeloved mas- 
ter ; but M. Bolin, who had. become quite b)ipd,^ed 
sd|>n after in his arms. Eustace found his sole consola- 
tion in doing aT; Cass as he had done at Baltimore. M. 
Belin had left him all his property which was preserved 
from this last a reck of foi'twic, and Eusti^ demoted it 
to the succour of the unfortunate. After this last revolu- 
tion, inconceivable mioBry was felt in the island ; and 
there was Eustace ibund, always doing good. Some ho 
supplied with monc}r from the small store left Itim by M. 
Belin, to others be dittributed clothes, linen, and furni- 
ture ;«heipult orphan children out to nurse at his own 
expense ; ub assisted poor soldiers whose pay was in 
arreor from the disutrous^t^ of the country ; and/ 
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when there was no more left for him to*do, he ofTcred 
himself as attendant on General Roehanii>eau« acepm- 
paiiicd h inf to England, and from thenec to%'ranec. 

The useful and benevolent enreer of Eustace the negro 
. terminated bu^^ith his deatli. lie arrived at Paris 
i in 1812, and ffi)f\ihat time he suffered not a day to 
pass without exend^ng his charitable disposition, as 
hiy in liis humaj^ power. For example, bo beard 
tj a poor widow, with four yoivig children, was re- 

duced to cut grass for cattle to prfsure a subsistence. 
Eustace sought her out, clW^hcd Urself and children, 
aptiid:^iced the eldest of therih^ suimlyiug him with ne- 
cessary tools, BO that theiiiqv&gjLffi^ 

'^^Qipport of tlie family. Amnncr fime^nowing that his 
mosfer was unablct to assist a poor j^ation whom he 
had long lost sight of, Eust^me secretly'j^voted all his 
^ains to the support of the %ick and feebleV^ for more 
than a leaving him to suppose that tli^i^jpnefits 
' flowed from the genenil. The secret uras not discovered 
until the sick man, now cured, came to tliank his rela- 
tive fur his supposed gci^erous assistance. 

The French Academy granted to this benevolent man, 
in 1832, flic prize of virtue founded by Monthyon. This 
little history shows how well it was merited. Eustace 
died on the l.'ith March 1833, aged sixty -two. If virtue 
were honoured equally with fame and genius, this poor 
negro would have been considered worthy of a noble 
monument. ^ 


~ 7 ^ 


THE LEECH. 


This animal lias had a reputation from the earliest 
periods of medical science. Even from the time of 
Iloiner, the appellation of Icceli was given to the prac- 
titioners of the art of surgery. It is amongst the 
lowest classes of the animal chain being; is lite- 
rally a worm; and yet it has been sought after and 
valued in all ages. There are about thirteen or four- : 
teen species of the leech, some of which are found 
in most parts of the world ; hut the medicinal species 
is the best known, and altounds in various xiarts of 
Europe — as Itussia, Hungary, Spain, Portugal — ^in the 
marshy plains of Egypt, and in various parts of Asia. 
It belongs to the class annelides, or ringed worms, its 
body licing composed of a scries of rings or circular 
musclufi, % tlie successive contractions of which it 
* '^fbves along, either in the water or upon the surface of 
leaves, reeds, or other solid bodies. The tail extremity 
is in tile form of a cup or sucker, by which it adheres 
firmly to flat suhstances, on the same principle 
boy’s leather sucker adheres to and lifts up a stmiRb. 
The inoutli is also in the form of a sucker, and is, 
moreover, furnished with tlu^ cartilaginous teeth, 
placed so as to form with* each other a triangle. 
These teeth are very curious bodies. examined, 

and felt with the point of the -finger, they seem soft 
and blunt ; but the animal, when about to pierce the 
^sUiw seems to have the power of erecting tliem into 
tf'harp-Gdged lancets, which saw through the in-- 
I teguments in a single instant, and almost without 
I infiic:ting any pain. Having made the punc^rc, the 
; hlrod is extracted by a process of suction, and is passed 
. thrdugh the oBSophagus into the Btoniadi, or rather 
I stomachs, of the animal, which consist of a scries ci 
' communicating cells, that occupy the greater part of the 
interior^ itb body. The leech having thus gorged it- 
self to the utmost, if undisturbed, xemaius in a hsIT- 
turpid condition till it has digested its gory meal, and 
not unfrequentiy dies of Uie pur&it. If it survives, it 
will have increased very greaUy in six^ Considering 
the myriads of these animals that exist congregated 
together in their native pools, it must only be on rare 
occasions that each individuM of 4he group can get 
an opportunity of fastening on any of the larger oni- 
mels, and thus obtaining a meal ;rin foot, such an oc- 
currence may not happen in months, or egpiiin 4 ^ life- 
time. It is said that they attack smidler agimals, such 
frogs and other rcpti|||,Jpniba, worms ; and that they 


will even prey on eadi other; though they suck the 
blood (^living animals only. But even supposing that 
tliey mvc no access to Uood, natifro has endowed them 
with ither resources. They can live for niontliH :ind 
years on what appears pure water alone. Tliis forms 
the singular circumstance in tlie diet of tliesc niiimals. 
They delight to gorge themselves with a full meal of 
blood, even to a surfeit, and yet with idain water they 
live, graw, and seem to have the greatest enjoyment of 
existenie. It won^d appear as if tlieir three lancet- 
formed teeth, and their carn*^r 6 rouB appetites, were be- 
stowed more for the benefit of man tlian for themselves, 
and that in their system of dietetics water is the rule, 
and blood the exception. 

In a domestic state, leeches are frequently kept for 
years in a glass jar, without otlier food than clear 
river water; a change of which is necessary every 
few days. On this they thrive, and gradually increase 
in bulk. Occasionally, too, they change their skins, 
whicli c^oine' off* in successive rings from tlicir body. 
Now, as w.ater is an anorganic Bubbtance, and, besides, 
docs not contain all the elements of the animal tissues, | 
we must suppose that, mingled with the clearest river i 
water, there is always a sufficient quantity of vegetable i 
infusion and minute animalcules, or other animal juices, I 
to afibrd them a sufficiency of nourishment. 

The medicinal Iccch is a native of many parts of Bri- 
tain, but is row become very rare. It still is seen 
among the lakes of Westmoreland ; but even, on the 
authority of Wordsworth’s Ijecch-Gathercr, tliejT are | 
fast disappearing — ^ 

* Once I could meet with them on every side, 

Kut they have dwitidlcd long by alow decay ; 

Yot still I persevero, and find them where 1 msy.' 

During the ccmtinental war, the British snppl}' was 
completely exhausted, and a single Icccli nut infre- 
quently sold for two shillings and sixpence, and even 
five shiilings. Since tlie peace, the supply has been 
abundant from France and Spain. France* is supplied 
chiefly from Strosburg, wliencc they are imported from 
Hungary, Turkey^ jIfXilachia, and Uussin, and kept in 
|>ond|^4lfi2dy ulfe carried into France on sjiriiig wagons, 
and ore contained in moistened bags, c.ich bag contain- | 
ing one hundred and twenty Iceclies. Previous to 1 834, 
u^iwards of forty-six millions of leeches w'ere iniportc'd 
/into France anniinlly ; at present, the numbers liave de- 
creased to sevenleen millions. They arc imported into 
London and Ijeitli by si^a, iiackod in Ijjttlc bags, wliich 
arc occasionally moistened with w^ater during the biiort i 
voy^. In genera], they arrive fresli and liealtby ; but 
they are not unfrequeiitly liable to disease, whicli de- I 
stroys great numbers. There are thrpe sorts or sizes ; 
the largest and middle sorts being reckoned tlic l)(‘st. j 
A large leech is calculated to abstract half an ouiu^e of 
blood, besides tlie quantity which flows from the wound 
afterwards. The smaller sizes arc comparatively iiiefll- ! 
cacdous. 

The test of a good leech is, that it should, when 
squeezed in the palm of the hand, contact into a firm , 
ball, and not remain elongated and flabby. After having”^ 
been used once, and gorged with blood, they are never 
so lively as before : for the most part they are dull, and 
will not readily bita A leech suspected to contain blood 
may also be tested by applying to its mouth a little salt, 
whra the contained blood will in a few seeonds be ejected. 
This is onaplan of making leeches disgorge their full of 
blood. If, wlien taken ofi; their mouth be placed in a 
little salt, they immediately sicken, and discharge the 
contents of their stomach. Another plan is to seize 
them by the obtuse end, and strip them firmly but 
slq^vly through the fingers. Others, again, place tliem 
ill tepid water, and allow them to make the liest of their 
luxurious meal; but in such c^jfses the usual fate of 
gluttoDB and epicures sooner or latter cuts theifi ofll * 

A common animal in the pools of this country is the 
horse-leech. It nearly reseimqi the other, but is of a 
more uniform blAk colour, and i>ot so decidedly marked 
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with greenifih streaks on the back nn the medicinal 
species. The horse-leech has no gro-it incliimtion to 
fasten on the human ilkiii ; but when it does so, it^kes its 
fill, just like tlie other, and no more. There % a po- 
l>ubir, but unfounded belief that, if a leech of this de- 
scription do fasten, on the skin, it M'ill continue to suck 
and discharge the blood till every drop in tlie body is 
exhausted. Hence they are the diead of evepr school- 
boy wlio happer.# wade with iianed legs ii^ tlieir 
domains. ^ * 

The leech, like many bther animals, appears to have 
a very nice sensibility in regard to atmospheric changes, 
and especially in what regards the electric modifications 
of the air. Before storms, or any sud<lcn change in the 
atmosphere, ^-he leech is seen in great activity, and 
darting up to the surface of the water in its jar. Tliesc 
animals too, at eertain times, are found to move out of' 
the water, and to remain for considerable periods clus- 
tered on the dry upper sides of their jar ; while on other 
occasions tlivy will renicniu for da3*s immersed in the 
water near the bottAiii. They pr^uce small eggs, which 
form into ciK^pons from which m due time the living 
young make tiieir appearancre. 

The art of cupping, now generally practised, has 
greatly sujKiTsedtMl the use of leeches. This art is an 
imitation of the natural process of the leech. It gives 
little pain, and is more si)ecdily accomplished, but is 
not in all respects equally efficacious. 


SHARK ADVENTURE. 

•Sailors, as v :vfll known, bear a most deadly enmity 
towards the riu"(* of sharks. HuuiiihaPs hostility to the 
Itoiiuius (!an give but a faint idea of tlie hostile feelings of 
sailors towards this monster of the deep. They wdll do 
jiliiioKl noy thing towards capturing one ; at nny hour of 
the day or night, even >\hori it is their w'ajbch below, they 
would willingly iiiomit on deck to assist in the fapturo, </r 
1o itiiesh its sufferings when on board. This feeling may 
arise from the frotpiout instuiices of sailors being deprived 
of their liiiibs, and ol'tcii their lives, by sharks, and the sii- 
jMM'stitiouH feeliiigH which exist vTjipng them that, if any 
one of their iiumbor dies on board, a . ’^ork is sure to know 
it, and will follow the ship until the body^ is ttiSWLTa,At>ver* 
boanl, when it will immediately devour it. They rcganl, 
tlierclbre, the capturing <i|' a shark as an act of retributive 
justice ; fiir though, as they are ready to admit, the iioor 
Vietiin that falls into tlieir bauds may have done notliing* 
wort,liy of death, yet they look upon liiiif as the represen- 
tative of his race, and bestow their revenge accordingly. 

The shark is vePy stealthy in hb* movements ; ho may bo | 
close about the ship without being perceived j^'^^gli more ‘ 
frc«|iicntly bis approach is seen by the dorarl fiii appearing 
a few ineiies above ilic water, Imt seldom any other jMirt of 
the body is seen. My gcnllenian is no sooner seen, ilian 
the news fly fore and aft the ship that John is in the ncigli- 
boiirlioud (John being a name generally applied to a shark). 
The fishing gear is immediately got ready, and which eon- 
sistw of a honk about eighteen inches long, made of bar iron 
the thickness of one’s little finger ; to tho hook is attached 
a chain, and to the ohain oiio of the stoutest spare ropes on 
board. Tlie bait ji-^encrally used is a piece of salt pork, four 
> ijOUnds in* weight: this apparatus is thrown over 

tho stem, and the bait kept about fifty yards from the ship. 
Kow, though the shark is such an acknowledged gourmand, 
yet ho docs not always allow his voracity to get the better 
of his judgment ; for wlien lip first esiiios the allnring bait, 
he does not rashly snap at it, but swims around and be- 
neath, and cxaTiiines at attentively. Very frequently he 
makes off without attempting a bite ; at othar times lip 
succeeds in nibbling the bait by degrees entirely awry ; 
and OB frciiuently tears the whole piece off tlm ’»nok ; so 
that it is no easy matter to capture a shark, tl & been 
for days in a ship followed by tnem, and every effo made 
to oateb one, but in vain. . 

On one occasion we were followed by a sliark to wlmm 
we liad thrown an invitation, and wliioh he was not long 
ill accepting ; for in |lio course of a few minutes bo 
darted tSwards it, tumpd upon his back, and the next 
instant was seen plunging and lushing his tail in a most. 

I furious manner. We sow filb taken the hook, and wa£ 
so far secured ; but still he was but mlf cauglit, as tbo 


sequel will pn^e. All the spare hands were called to lay 
on tho shark line, in order to haul him on deck. We soon 

g it him alg^igside ; but on account of his violent plunging, 
und it impossible to get him on board, tmlcss he was 
allowed to exhaust souio of his imm<^e strength. To^ 
assist ibis, our mate proposed liarpooniplfniini ; and in tlie* 
absence ,of a proper instrument, t^k we boat-hook, to * 
wdiicli he attached a line, and a few atteuiptSw sue- 
eeeded in fastening it in the fore jjnrt of the bock, 
singular to relate, my gentleman, by a violent tug, snappuffn 


cceded in disengagihg hi Uself^om this disagreeable op- 
jiendage, 1 know ty' a I’opaffc /roin Livcrjfoul 

to the hrazHsf by 'vhe btjbre Out Alaut. ^ r, ' 

yiNEBAL WATERS IN FRANCE. 

By a f^istical return, which has been published b^ 
the M'.nhg Department at Paris, it axq^cars there arc (Kif 
mineral springs throughout the kingdom that »rc f>|K'n to 
visitors, bcfiides many other ])rivatc ones. In tlic lieinily 
of the Pyrenees, the mountains in the centre of k'rance, the 
Vosges, tlie north-western districts, tho Alps, Jura, and 
Corsica, the Arflennes, Ilainaiilt, ;ind diirerent oUier parts, 
there are 474 warm niincml springs; HIK cold, but fcrrii- 
ginoiis proptariies ; 17*2 ditto, strongly impregnated with 
> iron — making a total of 8fi4. In th(> vicinity of the Pyrenees, 
the mineral springs are the richdst, parliciilarly tlie warm. 
Tlie dejinrtment of the Upper Pyrenees lias .some of tho 
finest establishments; two at Bareges, siH Couterets, 
fourteen' at Bagnes de Bignrro, and three '*ohv< 7 s in tho 
vicinity. These, the same as nearly all tho otlWg, were 
first 0 ]}cncd by tbo Homans. The waters of Si Chnstan, 
in the departimnit of tho Ijower Pyrenees, are so abundant 
that they work not only the wheels of the dirrorent iron 
factories, but arc em)>loycd in the irrigation of the country, 
in consequence of their high temi>cratiire, and the saliiie 

a ualities they pii.«Sl«iSH, so uiiieh so, that, if there were not 
le restrictions imiioscd by government, an iiiiuieuse quan- 
tity of salt might be extracted auunally. The springs of 
tlie department of Allier, of which there arc twi iify, run 
tiirongh granite rock and jiorpliyry, and arc strongly iiii- 
pn’gnated with mineral. Tii the department of tlie Piiy- 
de-I)onie, there are about ninety mineral Hjirings. In the 
Caiital, the Vosges, the Boiiehes-du-Klione, Ai.x,^iyoiis, Ac. 
the springs are warm, passing thi’ougli extensive coal beds, 
strongly impregnated with iron, copiier, and lead, and also 
a saline quality. The generality of the mineral waters hi 
I France arc of a ferrupnous nature ; sonu', lipwcvcr, arc 
I strongly saline. The goveniinent has a])poiut<^d a coiiimiH**^ 

I siuii of tho most scientific men fo analyse tho diflerunt 
springs tliruugliout tlie kingdom, so us to seo if they cannot 
rfii^iade useM to the commercial industry of the country. 
^OTpprofitji arising fironi these mineral waters, and liatliing, 
lunTaunu^ly upwards of L.500,000, and I'lkcly to increase. 

TI..3 DRESS OF AUTUOKS. 

Anthony Magliabcchi, who passed .all his time among liis 
books, badb cloak, which served him for a gown in 

the day, and for bed-clotlucs at night ; lie had one straw 
chair ror liis table, and another for his bed, on w’liicb 
lie goncrally remained fixed, in the luidst of Igjfjp of 
volumes and papers, until he was overpowerc(Pwit^ sleep. * 
Kmerson the mathematician made one liat last him the 
greater inurt of his lifetime, the rim gradually lessening bit 
by bit, till little nuiaiiied except the crown. AnoJjW 
‘ shocking bad Init,’ which belonged to a celebrated .g8l> 
logist of the present day, is honoured with a place among 
the curious relics of costume in the Ashmoleun Museum 
at Oxford, to wliich valuable eollectiuii it^as presented 
by some waggish university youths. In tiie ^ 

Hbly Ghost Chapel, Basingstoke' (181.0), p. 61, it is stated 
that the Kev. Samud Loggon, a great student of rati- 
quiiics ‘ used to wear two old shirts at once, saying that 
they wore wana..'r than new ones.’ Dr Paris, in Ids ‘ Ufe 
of Sir Hiimi)hi v Daw,’ tells us tliat this great philosopher 
was, iu tlic busiest period of his career, so siuiTUig of time, 
that he would not ^bm a moment to divesting himself of 
his dirty linen, but would slip clean linen over it. Tliis 
iiractico ho would continue, until as many as even six 
shirts were on liis baeff at a time. WUon at length be had 
fuundslcilm^to extrionto U’lmself from^oU oycept the one 
tliat was climn, his bulk wos so visibly and suddenly re- 
duced, tliat liis friends, not no^irlDg the oause, wouhl ft>-* 
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mark that he was fi^etting thinner with alfllimiiig rapidity. 
But their fears of liis.l>ciiig in a consumption would »iort]y 
bo removed, when sliirt over shirt began ’ to .accumulate 
again. Ho was then like a plump oatcrpillnr, existing 
under several skhis. In later days, Davy became more at- 
tentive to the ; in fact, the thinking and busy philo- 
sopher merged iiiuH^ frivolous foi>, cultivating curls, and 


unsophistioated dancing,t 


weeing piobdid waiswoatn of ])atchwork pattern. Khcn- 
Fifiito was somewhat c/ an exquisite. He loved showy 
^S^urs ii^ dress, delighted in trivkota and iierfiniies. 


~ oftWe most natural ex- 

‘ 4. PJ^saions of delight, for it'olRRfftbai^lVh .lumping for joy ; 
Tmt x/hen it ia done according to rule, it«M, in his opinion, 

I merely cum ratkme Snatmire. Benjamin Stillingilcet genc- 
I rally wore a full dress suit f.f olotli of th& same uniform 
j Colour, vfj^i blue worsted stockings. In this d^j^^ss he used 
j frequently to attend Mrs Montague’s lifcrary^vening 
! parties, and as his conv(!rsation was very interesting, the 
I ' ladies used to say, * We can do nothing w'ithnnt the blue 
, stockings hence arose the appellation of bus fduc, or blue 
I stocking, to literary ladies. Mozerai, tlio Frencli liistorum, 

! was so c^remely susceptible of cold, tliat iinmcdiaiely on 
■ the setting in of xvinter, he provided himself with twelve 
! p;iir 8 of stoekiugs, all of which ho sometimes wore at once. 

I In the morning he always consulted his barometer, and, 

-I according to tlio greater or less dc'gree of cold, ]mt on so 
i many iiioro or few’cr pairs of stockings. — In ixifcreiicc to 
! the general sqp^.incss of literary costume, a recent writer 
I has justbH^Ifnarkcd, th.at to laugh— -as has been the cus- 
j tom the days of Juvenal — at the loutish manners, 

I threadbare cloak, and clouted shoo of the mere man of 
letters, is a stale and heartless joke, for the poorest, threiid- 
! hare, ungainly scholar (if lie be indeed a seliolar), is a 
I gentleman in his feelings. 

INFLUENCE OF AN F.CL11*8E OJkINSECTS. 

Signor Villa of Milan thus describes the inthieneo of the 
solar eclipse of July 1842 upon the maiiiiers of different 
insects, which^ ho observed during its continuance :--The 
insects in general were very I’qsilcss, moved their feelers 
Btnmgly here and there, and hid themselves. Some genera 
disappeared before the darkness came on, others flow about 
till its conbiicnccmciit. Most of them again ajipearcd about 
luilf an hour after the obscuration had passed away. It is 
curious that though the day-insccis thus sought to conceal 
themselves as they do oh the approach of night, yet none 
of the nocturnal species made their appearance. 

‘ C. I 

MINT.VG UNUEIl TUE OCF.A^\ ' 

I The most extraordinary of tlic Cornish tin mines — says 
I Mr Watson in his * Glance at Cornish Mining' — waa ti ijj 
* AVherry,’ established upon a shoal, near Penzance, 

720 feet from the beach at high water. The rock was 
covered alxmt ten montlis in the twelve, and the depth of 
water on it at .spring-tides ninotecn feet ; and in winter the 
sea burst over the rock in such a manner as to render nse- 
less all attempts to carry on mining 0 ]i(||rfi 8 .(Ki 8 . In the 
early part of the lust century, attempts were made to work 
it, but abandoned as hoxielcss. Notwitlistanding all the 
^jfiiuultieB, however, a poor miner named Thoimis Curtis,. 

171jll, had the boldness to renew the attempt, and, after 
innumerable diffioultics, succeeded in forming a water-tight 
COSO, as nil upxicr x)art of the shaft, agaiiisi. which the sea 
l^ko, while a eonimunication xvith the shore if .’is estaK 
luihed by means of a wooden-frame bridge, as the work 
could oidy be prosecuted when the rock apix'nred above 
water. Tliree Summers were oonsumed in sinldng the 
pump Bliaft;%nd the use of machinery becoming practi- 
oabln* ilre water-tight case was 'carried up a sumcieiit 
height above the reach of the highest spring^tides. fTo 
support this boarded turret from the violence of the singe, 
eight stout bars of iron were applied in an inclined direc- 
tion to the sides. A platform of boardsavas then lashed 
round the top of the turret, 8 upx> 0 ];jbed by four x>oles, which 
wore flrml^ connected with the rods. Uxxm this plat- 
form was fixed a winch for four mcn^ ,The water, notwith- 
standing, forced its way throngli the shaft during the 
winter nCntlis, and it was not till Ax>ril that w^ork oonld 
be resumed. In the autumn ofS79l, tlio dex>tli of the 
pomp shaft and of the workings was twciityeniifo feet, the 
^ breadth eighteen feet, 'i^elvo men wererenixiloycd in 
• fw impi lig out the water ^r^.Wu hours, and then working on 


the rock six more. Tliirty sacks of tin stuff were taken on 
an uvemge every lido ; and ten men, in the space of six 
months; working about a tenth of £hat time, broke L-GOO 
worths After a time, a stoain-cngine was erected on tho 
green on shore, and lianging rods from it oairied along tlie 
wooden bridge to the mine, and in this manner tin to the 
value of L.70,000 was raised from it. ‘While tho work was 
in full o|)eration, an American vessel broke from its anchor^ 
ago in Gwavus Lakes, and striking against the stage, de- 
molished the machinery ; tlius putting an end to this inge- 
nious aid extroordifory undoxtakuig. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

[From Sfmes in Mif Native Land^ by Mrs L. V. Sigourney. 

Uoston. lIMrn] 

How quietly tho snow comes doxvn, 

When nil arc fast asleep. 

And plays u thoiisaTid fairy pranks 
^ O'er vole and nunintHin stecpi. 

ITow cimuiDgly it finds Its xviiy 
To every esunny smiUl, *' 

And mfeps through even the slightciitphiiik 
^ In xvindow or in wall. 

To every nutcleHS hill it brings 
A fairer, purer cnsit 
Than thu riidi onnino n>bc that dcuks 
Tho huiiglitii'st nioiiaroh'H brcaA. 

To every reselling spray it glvt'« 

WhatnVr its hand can hold— 

A beauteous thing tlie snow it. 

To till, both young and old. 

The xvaldngday, ihroiiglt ciirtainr'ii'r lia/ -, 

Looks forth, with sure siirpi i:.*'. 

To view what cdinngcs have been wroaglit 
Blnce last she sliut her eycH ; 

And a pleasant thing it is to fw>o 
The cottage childri>n XK*cp 
From out tho drift, that to their ivives 
f Prolongs its ranipiart deep. 

Tho patient farmer MMureheH 
ills buried lambs to find. 

And dig his silly ixuiltry out, 

. Wiio clamour in the wind : 
llnw HturdUpCfif' laita Ills xvay, 

,,11 rnunTlTii nil bbwts beat him back. 

And catora for lii.s waiting lienl 
Who bhiver round the staek. 

Right welcome aro flioHC’ feathery flukes 
To thfs ruddy iircliins’ eye. 

As down the loug snioofli lull tJiey 
With shout and ivveli v ; 

Or wheii the moonlight, c-loar and puhh 
Calls out tlinr tlirotig tn play— 

Oil ! a merry gift the bnow is 
For a cliristinas holiday. 

The cit}’’niia8, xvho, xvrapt in fur, , 

Is lifted to tlic sleigh, * 

And borne bo daintily to school 
Along the crowded way. 

Feeds not within her pallid clicclc 
'I'lic rich bloufl mantling xv:irm. 

Like her who, laughing, blinkos the snow 
From powdered tress and form. 

A tasteful hand the snow hath— r 
For on the storied xtano 
I saw its Alpine landsciqicH traced * 

IVith arch and sculptured fane. 

Where higli o'er hoary-headed cliffs 
Thu dbsay Simplon wound, 

And old cathedrals reared their lowers 
AVith Gothic tracery bound. 

• 

I tliiiik it hath a tender heart, 

For I marked It while it crept 
To Bi>read a sheltering mantle where 
The infant blossom slept. « 

It doth to ISarth a doed of love— 

Though in a wintry way ; 

And her turf-gowii'will bo greener 
For tho snow that’s fallen to-day. 


Published by W. and H. I'liMkiiiKKb. i. l-.diuliurgb (kIho 
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LIFE IN A SCOTTISH COUNTRY MANSION. 

Thebe is perhaps no portion of the British islands 
more favoured in a]) the most ng^ablc attributes than 
rerthshire. Cumieuting towards the south with tlie 
low country, in whose fertility it there participates, it 
extends towards the north and west into the bosom of 
tlie Grampian range, where it presents such an assem- 
blage of hill and vale, lake and river, as is rarely paral- 
leled. The county is riehtin a resident proprietary, 
including se.eral of our wcaltbicat nobles and a vast 
^number of gentlemen, and the effect which these pro- 
duce upon the interests of the district is very mani- 
fest. It is not so^nuch that the expenditure of income 
on the ground where it is realised dues service, as that 
the constant presence of a set of landlords completes the 
range of requisites for conducting rural business, and* 
keeps the country in heart 

1 had, a few months ago, the pleasure of^paying a 
brief visit to a gentleman in the upper part of tins 
county; on whit-^ jcc'.sion it struck me that, what 
with the natural the place, the cliaracter of 

the people, and the mtKle of ur««;fjf my entertainers, 
1 saw so much that was peculiar,' tnat It* might he 
Wurth while to jot down a few particulars on the 
subject. Is it possible, I Lave since asked, that the 
multitudes who never saw Perthshire, and the stilly 
larger multitudes w'ho know nothing by personal ob- 
servation of the life of a country gentleman, might have 
any gratification in perusing tiiese jottings ? By no 
means iniitossiblc, I liave decided : so let me try. Enough 
may be said to convey an individual picture to the 
mind, without nc'^essarilv giving offence to delicacy. 

The mansion of my liost is a castellated building, for 
tbc must part o{ old date, placed at once bcautifiilly 
• ami comfortably on a south-looking slope, whence it 
cummands an extensive vale, bounded by lofty moun- 
tains. Woods cloLhe the elifly liill-sides on cauh.hond ; 
a mountaUi stn am hops and skips shiningly through 
a chasm on the left. Notliing meets the view but 
natural objects, interspersed with pleasant mansions 
and granges. Towns, ports, mtfSsufactories, are all 
remote. .Jknd here I cannot but remark the superiority 
of such a situation over one of the ordinary English 
mansions placed in a flat, with its artificial,^varyuig 
lake, its ciuial-like river, and its woods, though 

beautiful, can only be seen by little at a 4^e V'iiere 
is not only genuine natural beauty in all the Muncts 
of this Perthshire mansion, with a liability to continual 
variation from season and from weather, but, thoiffch 
the elevation is only a hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea, a rouge of thirty miles is commanded. 
An Englishman who has oxily seen the level jrartions 
I of his ow'n country, ca^tiihi^ve no idea of what it is to 
I reside in one of highly varied surface l&e Perthshire. 


My hq^ presents, in this mansion, a style of life 
suitable to Ills fortune, which is handsome, but still 
moderate.^ Attached to comitry life, he resides chiefly 
at his scat, and only now and then visits the capital 
for a short time. There is, however, no such thing as 
solitude in such a rural life, for a countrj^ mansion 
is a kind of town rather than a single house ; com- 
prising, as it docs, wings for servants, stables and 
their adjuncts, residences for a gardener, a gamckeeiicr, 
and so forth, not to speak of a village near by. I'lierc 
is, in such a place, a population of not n^^\ under sixty 
persons, even Avhen no company is presentV fmt when 
there are visitors, this number will sometimes lifKiiearcr 
to a hundred. 

Having arrived at my friend's house after dark, 1 
saw nothing of it beyond a hopdsomc ciitranco-hali, 
hung with stags’«l^orns, old arms, and other curiosities, 
and a comfortable parlour, wliere the family \wis as- 
sembled — ^until nc.Kt morning, when, awaking early, iind 
looking out, my eyes were saluted by a magnificent 
range of semi-Highland scenery, seen under the favour- 
able auspices of a delicious June morning. The hour 
for breakfast being half -past nine, 1 xuillScd out to 
enjoy the beauties of the scene and of the hour. 
An old man— a member of a corps of siqtcrannuated 
adherents, which I heard the family afterwards speak 
of as the Veteran Battalion — was quietly, and ii* 
most leisurely way obliterating the marks made in tile 
gravel -walk by my vehicle the preceding evening, 
it had been a work of a very solemn and im- 
^Hnant kind. An image of gentle duty it vx'as, most 
refreshing to my liurry-skurry city mind, and pre- 
parative of all that I q^terwards found in connexion 
with this scene of rural comfort Taking a survey of 
the house? f 'b'bw founl it to be an irregular but pic- 
i turesque structure, coiiiprising a tall tower of the six- 
teenth century, with grated windows near the bq^toni^ 
on addition in the taste of the sevcnteentli ceiiturir, xvitii 
|)epper-box turrets at tlie angles ; and, finally, cerlaiii 
modern ^ulditious, comprising a dining-room, a conser- 
vatory entering from the same, and divers other 49^* 
menta— to quote a term of old Scotch title-deeds. On 
the lowest corbel-stone in the first bui]^g, my eye 
readily, detected the date 1591— a time whm fOTtifl- 
c^ion was still necessary for the security of a^cottish 
household. The second building spoke its time by pro- 
senting, triangle- wise, on the pediments of the windows, ' 
the letters S. I’? T. and D. E. C., wliich I knew to be the 
initials (including^. Ibr Sir, and D. for Dame) of the 
first baronet of ^he Amily and his lady, who had 
flourished in the rdgn of Charles IL My superficial 
glance discovered nfthing further remarkable about 
tlie besides its abundance of tall chimneys 

and k^-covered minarets, the latter of which bore 
each its weathercock^ so tW there was a superabuii-* 
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of the means of meteorological obseryatioiiy suiB- 
dent to have served a cdony of retired admirals. On one 
side, the mansion vras approached bj a winding avenue 
of pines and othe^ evergreens, mixed with tall old syca- 
'uiores, thickly cXi^rcd with comfortable ivy. On the 

* other was a beaiiiiml^ittle domain devoted to floriculture, 
whci^ circular patcl^ of dahlias, and lozenge-sliaped 

imiMrebrs of hcart*8-ease and calceolarias, and numberless 
other favourites of the modern garden, showed that the 
elegant tastes of the day Wi made their way to tills 
norCliepii solitude. Passing through tills lovely area by a 
slight wire gate, I found fty.yay h^a Wracc walk which 

* pasSeg through the wood along the sloe .of tlie hill, and 
there regaled myself with the many variations of view 
which the occasional openingp amongst the trees afforded, 
dbeing on .pne hand hills from which 1 knew Ndlnburgh 
was visible, and on the other mountain peaks'^which 
probably lo'jkcd far into Lochaber and Morvan. Tufts 
of primroses bursting for^i from the lamk, a hen turkey 
peeping out from her wild nest among the bushes, fan- 
tastic fuii^i springing from old tree roots, a strangled 
shrew mouse on the walk, bees humming along from 
one wild-flowcr to another, pigeons to-whooing from 
the tree tops, lesser birds twittering on evory spray, 
the siuuke of the villu^ curling up through the calm 
sunny air a^«;i>^ttle distance — such were the objects 
and soumifpreseuted to me. Prom the close murky 
atmospli&c of a city, wi^h all the vexing duties of such 
a scene, what a chaixgc was here ! Oh Nature, tliouglit 
I, thou art, after all, the true physician for thy children ! 
Thy breath, thy voice, thy placid face, how truly medi- 

I cative they ore to tliose w'oni out with the artificialities 
of the social world ! And, viewing tliid^euutcous scene 
as the property of niy friend, 1 could not but see some 
natural basis for that prejudice which exists in favour 
of land as property. Thus to possess a portion of the 
geographical surface, with allcita ordinary accompani- 
meiitSf was, I could well see, something more calculated 
to attract the regard and respect of mankind, than merely 
to have a certain number of figures attached to one’s 
name in the stock-book of a joint-stock bank, or be one 
of a Arm understood to realise large returns in a dingy 
counting-room in a dingy alley in *tlie' city,’ T.'.' 

^uKimon feel^gs of man's bosom arc at the bottom or 
the earth-hunger which Scott spoke oP as his predo- 
minant passion, and of which every man is more or loss 
sensible. No wonder, as the laird of Abbotsford utedj 
to say, that Scotsmen, in particular, no sooner get tSbr 
heads above water, than they make for land 1 
lletuniiiig at the breakfast hour, I found the family 
just taking their scats, little cefbmony being used at the 
morning meal. To jieraons quite nuacgipi^ted with 
country-mansion life, it may be worth while to mention, 
that besides the usual breakfast apxiaratus, w'us a small 
hea p qf letters just disengaged from the post-bag. A copy 

■flflhc'^foriftng HenUd and Edinburgh Courant, with two 
or three periodical works, had been drawn from the same 
receptade, qnd were lying at the command of the party 
in jfvncral. When my host had cast one glanft along 
tlie leading articles of tho London journal, and seen 
that there was no news, and each person had just peeped 
into their sovq^ letters, breakflut was applied to with 
cordial anpetite, and, servants^uot being retained at this 
itieal,*fd^re8enily was gaiety and abandon. StarU^ 
out of tho languor of an overworked system, 1 was sur- 
prised to find myself devour a turkey’s egg and a slice 
of broiled salmon, without the slightest syaixitom of difil- 
culty, tliough a slice or two of (b*y itoast would have 
been excess two days before. (When the meal drew 
towards a dose, we began to discusa plans for the day, 
aud it was soon settled that I should join a walking 
party at o’clock. Till then, hqwever,. there was on 
inter a few hours, and it was agr^ t^atiheso 
shouU 90 fpent by me in looking over f|ie various 
stgeotA within doors, underf*he care of the eldest young 


lady, who happened, for her sins, to have been found the 
best (dewne in the family. 

The In-door ramble was an intenssting one. It is now 
properKo mention that, from tlie giving of the family 
baronetcy by king James II., during his brief and 
clouded reign, the fiimily bad been. zeiUous and un- 
swerving friends of tho house of Stuart, down to the 
comparatively recent ^iod when such fe^gs had 
ceased to have any distinctly recognisable object. Con- 
cerned vey had b^n in both the'* * risings,’ and once 
they had lost their luids; but iy purchase, and the re- 
lenting mercy of later sovereigns, both these and the 
forfeited title, had been regained. The house, therefore, 
contains many objects interestingly connected with 
those events and characters that fbrm alnost the only 
relief from the commonplace of our last-century history. 
In the best bed-room of the middle-aged part of the 
house, hod the elder chevalier , spent a night during his 
residence in Scotland in 1715; his mild and gentlemanly, 
but feeble countenance, shone from the walls, with his 
pale gentle wife, Clcmcptina, for vis a vis. Tlie fbrnitiirc 
H)f tliat time had been lost in the evil days of the family ; 
but they had since happened to become possessed of the 
little camp-bed used by Trinec Charles in his campaign, 
and tiii^ was now erected iu the room once grained as 
the lodging of his father. In the same apartment they 
now keel) a collection of vestiary curiosities — high- 
hccled spaiigie-dcckcd shoes of the beauties of a cen- 
tury ago, a coat in which the late knight had paid his 
court to Louis XVI. at Versailles, just l»efore the»Kc-* 
volution, a pair of beautiful green silk stockings, danced 
with by a grand-aunt of the prescifr baronet at the 
wedding of her younger sister, by way of carrying off 
the joke which lay against her fur being left uuwedded 
on that occasion — and many other trifles M'ith a history. 

* From hence I passed to the drawing-room, wliich cciii- 
tains the principal family portraits, besides other o1>ject5 
of an interesting kind, llere 1 saw the poor gcntliiinan 
of the ’45, dressed in a liigliland dress, as he had ap- 
peared at Culloden, but now under hiding, and in fear 
of being taken prisoner by the red-coats. It is under- 
stood that tlie pictiua* ifas designed to represent a par- 
ticular 9 vc » 4 in li ft T sknlking days, M’hen, a parly of the 
royal troops being near, he was induced, by some un- 
accountable impulse of his mind, to go off in a difl'crcnt 
Dute, by which he had escaped being captured. A 
party of soldiers is represented as passing off in tlie 
back-ground, aiffl the unfortunate cavalier is o1)pyliig 
the guidance of an angel who is addressing him. Header, 
laugh not at such things — they show, tlfoiigh in a quaint 
way, the deep feelings which have resided in honourable 
bosodis. Near this portrait is one of llamiltoii of Haii- 
gour, the gay poet of the Jacobite cause, writing at a 
table, the sheet below his hand containing the following 
inscription : — 

* Hall, Wallace I generous oliicf ! who, singly brave, 

When all were trembling round, nspirocl to save : 

ITall, llruce ! intrepid king 1 beset with foes, 

'Who, from defeat, to fame and entire rose : 

Hail, Btiioi't ! much sufFerlug youth !— Yes, 1 foresee 
Imperial crowns and certain jm-lins for thse ; 

The land thy fathers ruled has oft been viewed, 

ISntli railed unbroke, and vanquished unsubduod : 

Scotia, for genius famed aud gallant deed, 

Han yet her bards to sing, her chiefs to bloed-- 
Yos, freedouj shall bo hers, her kings sliall reign, 

For, know, Culloden w'as not lost in vain. 

Written at Rouen, iu France, In the third year of our exile, 1741).' 

Bpsides a couple of pictures representing the prince and 
his brother Henry (afterwards Cardinal York), painted 
when they were youths, and sent as a present to the great- 
graudfatlicr of my host, there was seen, over a decply- 
mQ|ilded doorway, a bust of the former personage, done 
also iu early life, but probably after the rebellion. The 
countenance is one of extraordinary elegance and viva- 
city, set upon a beautiful neck, and adorned ^ith the 
graceful flowing hair of the period. In looking at it, 
one is not at a loss to acoouni Qtr the singular fiiscina- 
tion which Gbarlol Edward enrdsed over ^ adherents, 
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and particularly those of the fair sex. There is one came convinced tliat it is a mistake to suppose the 
molancholylefleudof the ikmily connected withCliarlea’s ancient mauiicrs much changed in rural Scotland i at 


molancholy legend of the ikmily connected witht 
expedition. A younger sou of the then haroi: 
ill the prince’s army at Preston, mounted cm ai 


arles’s ancient manners much changed in rural Scotland i at 
being least, the ftet is only true under great limitafions. There 
ncom- was as much iiomely kindliness between these ladies 


I monly spirited block horse, ouiarode all his associates in and the tenantry, as ever there cou(d have been be** 

' pursuit of the craren dragoons. At length, two miles tween the two classes. WhateveryAouso we entered, • 
, from the field of battle, a party of them, observing that the inquiries were mutual and ahcctionatc. Here and 
only one cavalier pursued, turned and fired at him. He there a rheumatism of the gooc^ife, or a late vi^t pf ^ 

! fell dead on the spqt, and was buried beueatlwan elm measles to the children, was fully entered uiK>n and dn-^* 

I tree near the mansion of St Gleinegt’s Wells. vThe fa- cussed. At one place thcre«waa no end to the joking 
iiiily tell, as a curious adbedoto, that one of the servants, about a headache the goodman had complained of fur 
being in Perth some montliB after at a fair, saw and rc- two days, after thb last nmt-day cntertainineni; .ul'tho 
cognised the horse which poor Mr David had ridden — castle. Sheer good social fer^ting seemed to have ^bli- 
bouglit and brought it home, where it was kept ever terated all the ubiial reptifiing eflects of diverse rank 
, after in honoflrdble cose in a park. When nearly forty and condition ; and the iicrfect ease on both sid^s nd- 
' years had passed, the boy who in time bei'nnie Sir mitted of no suspicion of insincerity on either. After a 
‘Wiiltcr Scott, spent sonic weeks with a relative at St delightful ratable of five or%ix miles, wc arrived at thq • 
Clement’s Wells, and lieard the story from the old castle, juil in time for dinner. 

people living thereabouts. The child used to wander Two or three neighbours graced this meal with their 
down to the still distinguishable grave, and pull the wild- ijrcsence, but only added to the hilarity of the party, 
llowers growing ujlou it. lie tiieo obtained, and took writhuut altering its chara(.‘tqy. In due time wc ad- 
care of, till mature years, a clasp which had formed part journod to the drawing-room, where the chill of the 
of the young Jacobite's dress. The conclusion is, that, evening had made a fire acceptable even at tlut season, 
tliirty years after, lie introduced the incident of the Gathering round a circular ta‘ Ic, we enjoyed tea in a 
young "man’s death in his novel of Waverley, though manner which puts to shame iiie tame and comfortless 
buhstituting for the real iiersoii one of a totally lUllereut fashion of bringing it in upon salvers. The conversation, 
chiiraeter. More than this — and it was something from w'hicli was general from the first, turned very appropri- 
a nick-nack collector — he gave up to the family the ately, considering the old world character of the house, 
iitUo clasp which he had got fifty years before at St upon the sui^erstitious notions which yt^{iinge^ in such 
"CleiAcnt’s Wells ; and this clasp, now doubly curious, retired parts of the country. And when we, by and by, 


Dicy eoiitiiiuc to possess. 


turned to form a semieirclc in front of the fire, T was 


1 liad the curiosity to inquire how the family now surprised to find hovr frcsii these still are in the minds 
regards the etruggles of their ancestors in behalf of of the people. 1 doubt, indeed, if our company did tiot 
the elder branch of the royal family, and found that, comprise two or three persons who adhered to ultra- 
thougli loyal subjects to tlie reigning monarch, they, natural views of^oiir world, although no one deoidcdly 
all feel a pride in their name having been ranked made the sidmissidh. Tiie fact is, almost every family 
with the enemies of the first Georges. They know of any distinction in that part of the country is undcr- 
that ‘ their grandfatlicr, who was out wdth Charles stood to have some ghostly circumstance connected 
Jidward, was as honourable a man as ever breathed ; and with it. It is almost as necessary for aristocratic dis- 
llicy had always been taught to believe that he was hut tinction as to have a coaff armorial. In one, for instance, 
a fair specimen of manv Bqiving so much for their a peculiar-looking sparrow idways makes its appear- 
iipinions, however mistaken these .minions might be — aiice on the window-soles of the family inaiisioii when 
auflering so much for the cause of their o«tsv attcctioua, any one is about to die. I apprehend it is a passerine 
such men Ciiuld not hut be worthy of honour. new to naturiUists, for it is said to appear as if it wore 

At the appointed hour, after a sliglit lunch, I joined a coat of black velvet. One of the ladies present aad 
a party, chieW composed of ladies, who had agreed to lieen living at the miiiisiori when this odd. bird one ^y 
take u walk. Brought up in the country in a manner made its appearance ; and, certainly newsiramedm^y^ 
partaking much of old fashions, these Indies had ac- came of the death of the head of the house at Ediii- 
iiuired a wwer of locomotion which would have caused burgh. Over one family in the neighbourhood there 
others of their own rank in different circumstances to ^kuiig an ancient prophecy, that no third generation in 
stare. It was iiotliing unusual for them, between b|| 3 ak- lilhcal succession should ever inherit tlie estates : an- 
fast and dinner, to cross the mountains into the neigh- other, whose ancestor h^ been concerned m the mas- 
houring vale, nr'fX return~a journey involving borae sacre of Glencoe, was <^omed, in consequence of the 
considerable gradients,’ and not lesi than eight mUes curse of a ^i^^aved HySUnd^^^^^^ 


Se^ngoffiiet to t1.o rigid scientific «!wr-*^nnd 


I enaracier, dub wiuw, •uu — Association. • In the town of LaniSasler, not 

1 them neariy altogether PW^raL » w ^st^^ Bn^h tradesman’s femlly were 

observe, ^erever we went the .itting at tea one evening, when their parlour-door was 

, , simple obeisances to the ladies— an old tohion i^ch in ^ a ® burst onen a hlq ck human head rolled 

1 \igour, very mnch to consM^oe ■» bnrrt nway from ttae loom, fitenried with 

j uig mannew rf my ho»t fcnu^.^ a and horror. Onyitmdngbwikhnlfonhourirftw^ 

! hl£f!StSS^<£5fc h« tiS&?^Barto^^ tUiorfcuiideT«ythi|ig mTEv had left ili 
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peartmce of anything unnsuaL Next dayf however, it 
wa^' publish^ throughout the town that this family 
had been visited by a ghastly supernatural fipectacle, 
which had given them a dreadful IVight; and from that 
day to the preseilc, no explanation of the occurrence has 
'ever reached the hoikeBt Lancastrians. But is it, there- 
fore, po be considered as inexplicable? By no means, 
r. present Professor — perfectly knows how it was 
tliat the frightfril spectacle was presented. He was then 
a student of surgery, residing in the house of the trades- 
man in question. Having attended a ppor negro servant 
on his deathbed in the town hospital, «he had cut off the 
head of the deceased, in Stdor to makq some investiga- 
tion4 of the nature of the fatal disease. Carrying the 
dismal object home hi a handkerchief, he happened to 
make a slip'in going down ^c steep descent which led 
to the door of his lodging. Before he coul<L recover 
himself, the head escaped from the handkerchief, and 
rolled down the slope. The outer door being open, and 
the parlour-door directly opposite, the head burst 
through the latter, and rolling along the floor, only 
stopped at the feet of the astonished tea-party. When 
the youngCnatomist reached the plao^ he found the room 
empty, and lost no time in removing the head; the 
reality of which he did not afterwords tliink himself 
bound to uflirm, as it might have led to an unpleasant 
responsibility. And thus has a capital accredited ap- 
parition story tolten root in the good town of Lancaster I 
At the conmfision of my ane^ote, several expressed 
their kdief that the majority of such tales would be 
found to have a similar foundation, if any foundation 
for them there were ; but 1 could see that two or three 
of the ladies did not at all approve of that pestilent way 
which some people have of explaining away all wonderful 
things by a reference to familiar caus^ 

The two or three subsequent days gave me an oppor- 
tunity of forming a kind of general estimate of the plea- 
sures and advantages of country-gentlefolks* life. It 
boasts of much greater social conveniences than could be 
expected in such a remote situauon, and of course has its 
L drawbacks^ First, the post brings every day the news of 
^ the busy world, and that excellent and infallible person, 
' the carrier,* supplies from the county town all desirable 
luxuries, as well os necessaries, not omitting a selection 
of the publications of the day from a book-dub. Then, 
ns tp socicty^the neighbourhood — hy which is meant a 
district extending ten miles in each direction— supplies 
an abundance of families of equal rank' and harmonious 
manners, who both pay morning and afternoon visits, and 
occasionally spend a few days with each other in an easy 
and familiar way. The latter autumn and early winter 
are the seasons when these visits chiefly take place. In 
latter winter, or spring, a visit «f a few weeks to the ca- 
pital keeps up a connexion with the gay world, and with 
friends who usually reside there. The Mhiificr, spent 
course at home, never fails to bring dropping tourists 
and otlier visitors from a distance, to vaiy the cirde of 
familiSr faoes and the ordinary routine of conversation. 
Thus tliere is no wont of sodety, in the moderate ex- 
tent in which it is proper to indiflge in it. Some coun- 
try fttmilie8,'however, require much more of thiaigratifl- 
catfon than others, feeling quite miserable when they 
have not a house full of company. It becomes with 
such persons a cliief consideration how to provide for 
having a new set of visitors as another takes its depar- 
ture. all such cases must bo understood os excej^ 
tions from the common strain of country life. In generd, 
much of the time of a resident country family of mode- 
rate fortune, where neither fox-hounds luw racers absorb 
(as they always do) exdusive attention, is employed in 
a routine of duties almost as fixed as those tif any 
member of the community. The ^ntleman himself 
has wiiat is called county business to attend to. He 
tokes a share in the managemei^ of the roads, and 
in the business of the justice -of- peace court Im- 
provements in agriculture, and- in the diaiiSigcanent 
pf. iariqtog business, demind his encouragement and 
patrons^. The ladies are equally concerned in pro- 




tecUng schools, and keeping up various little schemes 
of a hCT^volent nature for the benefit of the poor. 
Never v^tii^ some interesting occupation, the coun- 
try genaeman and his family appear to realise os much 
happiness as we see anywhere falling to the lot .of 
humanity. Of drawbacks, the chief, I would sa^r, is the 
want of that stimulating, mind-advancing excitement 
which is to be obtained only amidst great numbers of j 
our fellcfv-creatures, and which, arcordingly, renders | 
cities e^rywhere fhe great centres of civilisation, i 
Hence truly arises that particular strain of opinion and 
sentiment which marks country genflemen generally, 
and causes them too often to appear as the drag upon 
the social ongine. This, however, is a matter wliich 
does not so much concern them, as it docfl the rest of | 
the community. 

Having duly exhausted the period which I had as- 
signed as toe utmost to which my visit should extend, i 
namely, the Best day, tlic Dressed day, and the Pressed ' 
day, I took my leave of this hospitable mansion, full 
of the frank but graceful kindness df its inmates, and , 
plunged back again into the smoke, clangor, and toil, 
of lofty Edinburgh. ^ 

TBANSCRIBEBS. | 

Tux copiers of manuscripts, who hold now the humblest 
rank in literature, were, before the invention of print- 
ing, of the utmost importance. Amongst the licbrgws, . 
transcribing the holy Suriptures was deemed a profes- 
sion of too highest honour, and the responsible oillec of 
commenting on difficult passages was sometimes joined 
with it. This of course required a great amount of | 
buiming, and it is inferred, from a passage in the Sep- | 
tuagint, that a residence separate from toe rest of tliu i 
people was allotted to the ancient scribes. Aecordirg to ; 
Dr South, a Jewish scribe was ii church officer, skilful 
to copy, and conversant with tlie law, to interpret or 
explain it The civil scribes were lawyers or notaries. 

Wherever literature cx&ted, copyists of course abound- 
ed ; and even at the dawn of Grecian letters, three sorts 
of transcribers plied their pens. 'Some who had distin- 
guished skill in writing, were called Chrusogrnphoi, or 
Caligraphers; others made it their business to take down 
discourses and addresses by means of abbreviated cha- 
racters, similar to what is now called short-hand. Sucli 
persons were much in request, as almost all instruction 
was delivered orally, and to toem we are indebted for 
many valuable passages from ancient authors, which 
would otherwise have been lost to posterity. Tlicy werc 
known as Semeiographoi and Taclmgra^hoi. A third 
sort of transcribers cultivated the flue arts, fur their 
business was to figure ornamental letters in blanks left 
for that purpose by the Caligraphers. Among the later 
Greeks, transcribers received toe Koman appellation of 
notarii. Alexandria was toe principal resort of the copy- 
ists in toe later periods of Grecian litSrature. In tlio 
same edifice with the celebrated library, were exten- 
sive offices completely fitted up for toe business of tran- 
scribing books. Here the G^graphers were very nu- 
merous, even until the irruption of the Arabs in 640 . 
Indeed so proficient were the Greeks always consi- 
dered in this art, that wherever it was practised, they 
would be found plying tocir profession ; and amongst the 
Romans, most of the copyists' names which Ifiivo been 
preserved are Greek. These, it seems, kept in Rome ! 
regular establishments of journeymen, who were diiefly 
slates ; and when a number of copies from one work 
were required, one sat in the middle of the room and 
dictated to the rest . When ft book was specially 
ordered, the rate of remuneration was so much per 
hundred lines; but the libriuii (as the. proprietors of 
tliese offices weq^ called) alio leopied good works on 
specolatiou, and were in fact amongst too earliest regu- 


Inr booksellers.* The art of forming books, that is, of 
collecting and fastening the leayes into a v^bme, was, 
according to-Fhotifts, invented by a certoinJ^iUaliits, 
to wliom the Atlienians erected a statne m consequence 
of his invention. To perform this operation, the master 
copyists employed apprentices, or those as yet but little 
skilled in penmanship, and called them * glutinhtores.* 

The manuscripts sold by the librarii were, as might 
be expected, often jincorrect Cicero knew nojk to whom 
to apply to purchase correct copies of eeruin works 
which his brother QuiiftuB had commissioned him to pro- 
cure ; and his own compositions were, he complained, 
generally ill copied. In Strabo’s time, the manuscripts, 
sold at Rome and Alexandria were ftdl of mistakes. 

Instead df trusting to the librarii, every wealthy 
and enlightened Roman gentleman educated his most 
intelligent slaves for transcribers; and these, in con- 
sequenee, became of infinitely greater value to their 
owners than their fellowa Persons who wished to 
acquire a character for science, kept them in their 
establishments, hhwever little sthcre may have been for 
them to da ^It was found an exceUent speculation to in- 
struct slaves in writing; for some masters condescended 
to allow their slaves to copy for otlicrs, and pocketed 
their earnings. In any case, the condition of the tran- 
scriliers was infinitely better than that of other bonds- 
men, on account of their extreme value; and some- 
times they v/ere cnfrandiiscd. We learn from Cicero’s 
letters to Pliny the younger, that when a valued copyist 
full ill, nothing was spared to restore him to health. He 1 
oven travelled his master’s expense ; and Pliny sent | 
one of his freed men, who was subject to repeated 
attacks of indigestion, first into Egypt, and then to the 
south of Europe. 

After tho fall of Rome, nearly aU the copying, npt 
only of ancient classical works, but of the tioly Scrip- 
tures, which was done at all, was performed in monas- 
teries. In every monastery there was a room built and 
specially set apart for writing, which was called the 
Scriptorium. Ducange tells us, in his glossary, that it 
was consecrated by certain words, the meaning of 
which was — * Lord I wilt thou deign to bless this scrip- 
torium of thy servants, and all that dwell therein, that 
whatever of the divine Scriptures will have been by 
them read or written, they may receive with under- 
standing, and bring the same to good efiect’ 

' The rules regarding the Scriptorium were very strict 
That perfect sUence might be secured, no person besides 
the copyists “^^as allowed to enter the apartment on 
any pretence whatever, except the abbot, the prior, the 
sub-prior, and the librarian. It was tlic duty of toe Iwt 
to point out what was to be transcribed, and to fuimsli 
tlie necessary stationerv ; and the monks were strictly 
forbidden to copy anything but what was prescribed. 
Few employments were considered so pious ns to copy 
the Scriptures. ‘ The books which we copy,’ say tlic 
I statutes of Guy, the second prior of the Ohartreanx, 

I ‘ arc BO many hc-r^ds of the tmih. Wc hojie that | 
I He.aven will recompense ns, by causing tliem to lianish 
I error from thQ minds of men, and confirm them in the 
Catholic faith.' This emptosrment was even deemed an 
instrument of salvation, as may be gleaned from a 
monkish legend, related by Theodoric, abbot of Ouclie. 

‘ A certain friar lived in a monastery, and was guilty of 
many infractions of the rules of the order : but he was 
a clever and industrious scribe, and voluntarily copied 
a large volume of the divine law. One ni^t lie dreamt 
he was dead, and that his sonl was at ujo judgment- 
seat. The accusing angels brought a vqgb * ir iber of 
evil deeds against him ; but his good angea' ' 'WJP the 
book he had copied, counted its contents letter oy letter, 
and it was decreed that each letter should atone one 
sin. A balance was struck, and there was exacuy one 
letter in his favour. The judgment was, that his soul 
shoul^^tum to his body, and that time should be sd^on 
him to repent of his former transgressions. On awaken - 


* 8eo our artlde on * TIio Trade.* Vol. 11 k (new series), p. I4J. 


ing, he deteftnined to reform, and to lead an exemplary 
life. From that time his labours in the Scriptorium 
were more persevering than ever.* The Inonks so em- 
ployed were specially called 'clerks,' whence is derived • 
the modern use of the word in tliat sense. Ihe division 
of labour was carried to a high point hi the Scriptoriun^ 
The preparation of ink, of pens, the ruling of guiding 
lines . and of columns in red ink# were each p^ormed,by • 
a separate person, who did nothing else. When the 
stationery was thus prepased, one corrected what an- 
other had copied; a third inserted ornaments above, 
below, and in the midst of toe columns ; a fourth drew 
the initifil letters and more elaborate ornaments ; another 
collated tlie paghs; and a' sixth boarded them ; for they 
were placed between small wooden planks. * 

Not only in monasteries but in nunneries, was copying 
carried qn. At the end or the fifth century, St Cesarips 
having bstablished a nunnery at Arles, certain regular 
hours for copying holy books were prescribed to certain 
of the nuns. But even then women copyists were no 
novelties, for it appears, a Latin inscription pub- 
lished by Gruter, that in 231, when Origen undertook to 
revise tlie Old Testament, St Ambrose sent Jiim certain 
deacons and virgins skilled in caligraphy os ama- 
nuenses. 

That the Scriptorium should be of a comfortable tem- 
perature in winter, it was placed near the cahfacUrry or 
furnace for communicating warmth «to the rest of the 
edifice. This we learn from an anecdote of the ninth 
j century, which is worth transcribing, for the purpose of 
I exhibiting a littlo monastic life in a more familiifi' aspect 
than that in which it is usually regarded. The story ia 
told by Ekkehard, the historian of the monastery of St 
Gall According to his narrative, there were in the house, 
sometime towards the latter end of the ninfli century, 
three monks — Mitker, a mild, amiable, and patient bro- 
ther; Tutilo, a person the very opposite, robust and 
strong, with such limbs ' asFabius teaches us to choose for 
a wrestler ;’ and the third, Ratpert, a schoolmaster in tho 
schools attached to this monastery. These were fast 
friends, and all members of the chapter, or senate of 
tlie monastery : as such, they were liable to misrepre- 
sentation to the superior by the oilier monks ; amongst 
whom the most active in detraction was Sindolf, who, 
from the office rfrefectorarius (caterer or house-steward), 
had been promoted to be clerk of the srorks (dccanvs 
operarioTum), It was the custom of Notker, Tfltilo, 
and Ratpert, says the historian, to meet, by permis- 
sion of the prior, in the Scriptorium, ‘at the night in 
the interval before lauds, and to discourse together on 
such Scriptural subjects as were most suited to sucli an 
hour. Sindolf, knowing the time and the fact of tliese 
conversations, went oqt one night, and came privily to 
the glass window against which Tutilo was sitting, and, 
applying hitiiar to it, listened to catch something which 
he might carry in a perverted form to the bishop. 
Tutilo, who bad become aware of it, and who "^^.a 
sturdy man, with full confidence in the Bt^jength of lus 
arms, spoke to his companions in Latin, thalis Sindolf, 
who did not understand tliut language, might not know 
what be said. “ Tliero he is,” said he, “ a«d he 1^ put 
his car to the window ; but do you, Notker, arc 
timorous, go cut into the church ; and you, my Ratpert, 
catch up the whip of tlie brethren which hangs m the 
calefactory, and run out; for when *know that you 
have got near to him, I will open the wind^s siid- 
•denly as possible, catch him by the hair, dr^ in his 
head, and hold it tight ; but do you, my friend, Iw strong 
and of a goo.l courage, and lay the whip on him with all 

your mighfc^d take vengeance on him.*’ 

‘ Ratpert, who was always most alert in matters ol 
discipline, went sofUr* catching up the whip, ran 
quickly out, and ‘came down with all his might like a 
hall-storm on the hack of Sindolf, whoso head was dragged 
in at the window, fee, however, struggling with his anna 
and log** Jiontrived to get and keep hold of the whip ; on 
which Ratpert, catching jip a stick which he saw- at 
luind, laid on liim pmst hStUy When he found it vifin 
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to beg for mercy, “I mnsV' Mid he, " ay out and he 
roared vociferoody. Part of the monka, aa^nded at 
hearing such a voice at auch an nnwonM tiftie, came 
running with liglita, and a^ng what waa the matter. 
Tutilo kept ciyiniir out that he had caught the devil, 
&nd begging them to bring a ligh^ that he might more 
clearly aee whoae shape he had aaaumcd ; and turning 
thQ head of his reluctanV prisoner to and fro, that tlie 
spectators might the better judge, he asked with afTected 
ignorance whether it could* be Sindolf ? All declaring 
tnat it certainly was, and begging that he would let 
him go,* he released hini,^saying, Wretch that 1 am, 
that I should have laid hands on the intimate and con- 
fidant, of the bishop I” Ratpert, however, having 
stepped aside on the Coming up of the monks, privatoTy 
withdrew, nnd the suflercr (s^uld not find out who had 
beaten him/* We perceive, from this anmsingtpassage, 
that the rules prescribed for tlie conduct of the scribes 
in the Scriptorium were either broken during *play 
hours,’ or much relaxed. 

Before quitting the mbnkish transcribers, it may 
be useful to mention that ornaments and illumina- 
tions ill ]f*anu8cripts were but little used till the 
sixth cen^J^y. Ornamental letters employed for the 
titles, the principid divisions, and initial letters of chap- 
ters, were of the most fantastic and grotesexuc forms. 
Sometimes they occupied the entire page. They re- 
presented not onl^ men with the most monstrous de- 
formities, hut animals, plants, and fruits. To such an 
•excess iiad this arrived in the fifteenth ccntiixy, that, 
in the words of a contemporary, * writers arc no longer 
writers, but painters/ These ornaments increased tlie 
price of books immensely, without enhancing their in- 
trinsic worth. 

The commencement of the universitj system drew 
transcribers forth from the monastic Scriptoria, and at- 
tracted an immense number of clerks (most of them 
literally ‘in orders') to Paris. When Paust took his 
printed Bibles to that city in 14(13, there were 0000 per- 
sons w^o subsisted by copying and illuminating manu- 
scripts ;f ba. they were notorious fur the clericd errors 
tliey allowed to escape. The condition in wliicli manu- 
scripts were turned out of their hands, is quaintly de- 
serilied by Petrarch, the immortal soimettecr (1304-1374). 

‘ How will it be possible,’ be asks, ‘to remedy the evils 
broi^'ht upon us by copyists whose ignorance and indo- 
lence destroy all our race ? They prevent many a work of 
genius from seeing the day, which would perhaps gain 
immortality. Tliis is a just punishment of the present 
ago of idleness, wiien people are less curious about books 
than expensive dishes, and prefer having good cooks to 
clever copyists. Any one who can paint on parchment, 
and hold a pen, puses for a good*transcriber, thougli lie 
may liave neither skill nor knowledge. 1 do not com- 
plain of their orthography: it would be Useless; for 
that has been past amendment for a long while. We 
must b^thankful, 1 suppose, that tiicy will copy, how- 
ever bi&y, frliatever is given them. Such of tiieir 
patrons %ven as are sensibld of their misdtieds, still 
will have boqks, because a book is a book, whether 
corrupt, or not. Do you think that if Cicero, *!Livy, 
and otlier ancii^nt authorst— above all, Pliny— were 
to rise from the dead and read their own works, 
that tlicy woul^ understand them ? Would tliey not, 
tliink vo^at each p^e, at eocli word, declare tliat 
these m;17ho composition of theirs, but the writing of( 
some barbarian ? The evil is, that there are no laws to 
govern copyists; they are submitted to no examination. 
Locksmiths, farmers, weavers, and other labourers, 
are obliged to conform to certain rules ; but none exist 
for copyists. Wanton destroyer^.aie obliged to pay 
damms; and surely copyists ought to be made to 
pay handsomely for all tlie books they have spoiled.’ 
— ^ i 

*Froin *The Dork Ages,* a most InterMUas wdbk.* 1 iv 4 he 
Maitland, inmolan gnoe the ArehUshop of 
vsateriiiiiy. ^ 
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So cautious was Petrarch to whom he trusted his 


cannot get satisfactorily copied in the space of many 
years.’ In corroboration of Fetrardh’s complaint, a 
French writer remarks, * The mistakes of copyists are 
like the posterity of Abraham, numberless. To count 
them, w^ld be as difiicult as to numerate the stars or 
the sands of the seA’ This is, readily comprehended 
when we consider the number of transcribers through 
whose bands the classics passed before they even reached 
•the Italian poet’s time. First there were the Greek 
penmen, of whom Cicero complained, then came the 
monks, and lastly the Parisian professional and public 
copyists, who excited Petrarch’s ire. Each transcriber 
of each age copied the errors of his predecessor, besides 
making mistakes of his own ; and when wc add to these 
the more recent ignorance of commentators, as dis- 
played in their so-call^ ‘restoratiops* of texts, alte- 
rations, and additions, n is so far from surprising that 
we occasionally meet with passages in andent aiitliors 
which arc totally incomprehensible, that the only wonder 
is, how wc get at the sense so well as we do. 

Errors of transcription, sometimes trivial, soirctirnes 
gross, have i^roduccd amusing results. It was, for 
example, hotly argued by the learned at one time that 
Aristotle was a Jew, from the misplacing of a comma 
in George of Trebisbond’s version of the works of jo- 
sephus. The vitiated passage stood thus : Afgur, ilk 
inquit, jlristvteks Judtrus erat — [And, hti says, Aristotle 
was a .TewJ : the correct version being, Atgue iJle, inguit 
Aristotelcsj Jttfkeus erat — [And he, says Aristotle, was 
Judseus.] The ancient Martyrology of St Jerome sets 
dewn, for the ICtli February, a.i>. 309, eleven martyrs 
who perished with St Pamphylius. After the words, 
Juliani cunt JEijj/ptiis V,, he added miV., an abbreviation 
of ndlUihus; the whole signifying — ‘Julian, W’ith five 
JBgyptiaii soldiers.’ The copyists, supposing mil, to 
mean millibuit, wrote, Juliani cum aliis guingne miilihus ; 
that is, ‘Julian, with five * thousand others!’ and this 
was copied into all the martyrologies as subject for **d- 
ditional execration of the great Christian persecutors 
Diocletian and Mnximian. Instances like these may bo 
multiplied to infinity. 

On the other hand, the correctness of religious works 
was regarded as of tlie utmost importance, and tran- 
scribers were in the habit of placing a note at tlic eom- 
inencemcnt or end of tlieir m}inuReripts,*‘in which they 
r&omtncnded future copyists to collate their work care- 
fully Tfith the original. Such advertisements occasion- 
ally took the form of imprecations against those who 
falsified the text Such an iroprccatiofi .will be found 
in the IBtli and 19th verses of the last chapter of the 
lievclation of St John. 

Still, errors occurred even in copies of holy writ ; but 
a summary remedy for tliem astonished the Parisians 
in 1463. John Faust made his appearance with printed 
Bibles, and the copyists were gradually, as a body, 
superseded. With the invention m printiAg, indeed, the 
history of the scribes almost ceases in Europe. In the 
East, however, the profession is still much employed and 
followed. 

At Grand Cairo, which is the metropolis of Ar.ahic 
literature, copyists abound, because printing is discoun- 
tenanced by ffie singular religious scruplea of all strict 
Mussulmen. The respect they feel not only towards 
the Koran, but to the namea of the Deity and of the 
prophet^ wherever they are inscribed, carries them to 
the len^h of guarding the words from coming in contact 
'#ith^ything undean. Mr Lane once asked a Caireen 
tobacco-pipe maker why he di& not stamp the bowls 
with his name like ofhbr manufacturers: his answer 
was, ‘God forUdl My name is Ahhmad (ono«of the 
names of the prophet) : would you have me put it in 
the fire?’ Tms stxaiige veneration is the chief reason 
why the MooilimI object to piinting. They have 
ecaredy a book that does not contain tlm name of God; 
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it being a rule among them to commence eyeiy work 
with the word!, * In the name of God, the cdtnpaseion- 
ate, the merciful* add to begin the prefii^ or introduc- 
tion by praising iheDeiiy« and Messing 4be yophet; 
and they fear some impurity might be contracted by 
the ink that is applied to £he names, in the process 
of printing, or by the paper to be impressed. They fear 
also that their books, becoming very (dieap by being 
printed, would fklkinto the hands of infidelmand ore 
much shocked at the idea of nsingia brush composed of 
tile unclean hom’ hair (which was at first done in Cairo) 
to apply the ink to the word of God. Hence books have 
hitherto been printed in Egypt only by order of the ^ 
vemment ; but two or thr^ persons have lately applied 
for and receiVed permission to make use of the govem- 
ment press. Mr Lane was acquainted with a bookseller 
wlio has long been desirous of printing some books 
which he feels sure would bring him considerable pro- 
fit, but cannot oyercome bis scruples ns to the lawful- 
ness of doing so. ^ All Arabic books, therefore, arc the 
work of copyists ; most of whftn arc Copts, descended 
from the an&nt inhabitants of Egypt. Books are not 
bound, but about twenty leayes are doubled in half, and 
placed one within the other, like our parcels of writ- 
ing paper. These livraisons, called karras, are kept in 
regular order in a case, instead of boing liound. Tlic 
charge for copying a karras of twenty pages, quarto 
size, with about twenty-fiye lines to a page, in an or- 
dinpry hand, is about three piasters (or a little more 
than sevcnpence of our money), but more if in an ele- 
gant hand, and about double the sum if with the vowel 
points.* What is said of Arabic applies to the litera- 
ture of all the countries which fie between Egypt, 
Arabia, Ac. and China. None of it is printed, the 
whole being executed by transcribers. • 

On the other hand, in China, the birthplace of 
printing, all books are printed; but copj-iiig is a 
part of the process. The nutlior*s manuscript is first 
transcribed by a professional copyist whose work is 
printed, or, to use a printer's term, * set ofi*,’ upon a 
blo(;k of wood, and all his iXiCS are exactly preserved 
anl. cut in relief by a wood-engraver. From the block 
the printing is eflected in a way which has already been 
described in this Journal-f But copyists are not wholly 
employed in this manner. The Chinese attach a high 
importance to caligraphy, and large ornamental inscrip- 
tions or labds are frequently exchanged as remem- 
brances amongst friends, or are used, as pictures arc with 
us, for the pui^ses of taste and decoration. In pro- 
ducing such pieces of penmansliip, professional copyists 
find profitable employment, as wcU as in the noUs and 
letters which this ceremonious people exchange with 
each other. Tliey ani generally copied on beautifully 
illuminated coloured paper, known as * flowered leaves.' 
Those who, to neatness of writing, add a fertility of in- 
vention in contriving grotesque or degant ornaments, 
are very handsomely paid. Indeed there is no country | 
on earth where oopyists are so liberally remunerated as 
in China. Compsi^ with the profits of the same class 
in our own quarter of the globe, their condition is prince- 
like. 

The printingrpress has indeed left us, in this quarter 
of the globe, but little occasion for their assistance. 
Except in the law, copyists ore very seldom employed. 
In England, deeds are engrossed, and briefs are copied, 
by persons who; retaining the name given tp the ancient 
lloman copyiste, are designated law-skifibncrs. Their 
mode of charing is so much per seven^-'w-o words, 
wliich is cidled a folio. But in ScoUan^t <. 'hi these, 
the latest representatives of an old and impOAumt pro- 
fession, are genera^ dispensed with ; for nearly law 
pTocee^ngs ore printed. 

Scarcely any class of authors— except dramatists — 
requirw their manuscripts to be re-written before they 
reach the compositors; who possess such groat faci- 
lities (rf deciphering tlw| irregular ^eroglyphics which 

^LaaiTs Modem Egyptlana f Bee wd. iL (new ssfies), p. AU. 


some litUratiUra are pleased to call their ‘ handwriting,* 
that they mana^ to print correctly from * copy’ of which 
few else eonld make out a line. * 

Flays are generally acted before they ore p^rlnted, and 
are consequently copied; — first entirdfor the promptes, 
and next in ‘parts* for the various actors. That each 
may know when he has to speak, the last few words 
the speeches spoken with and ^ him ore also written 
out for him to learn. These cntch-scntenccs are colled 
* cues,’ and give a strangely incoherent reading of the 
play. For instance, that portion of Macduff’s port in 
the tragedy of Macbeth, w'hich occurs in the celebrated 
scene tetwGGii him, Malcolm,* and Bosse, is wTitten by 
the copyist thus— 

Enter TtossK.* 

Macduff, See, who uonu h here ? 

■ Y ft l^novr him not. , 

>f. My ever gentle cousin, welcome hithcc, 

■ ■■■ Sir, anieu. 

M, Stands Scotland when; it did ? 

• laying, ere they sicken. 

M, O ! relation • 

Too nice, and yet too true : 

and so forth. Dramatic copyists are chiefly supernu- 
merary actors, and get about five shillings per act for 
their labour. 

A few persons are occasionally occupied in copying 
petitions to parliament and to the different boards of 
revenue ; but there is not enough of such work to em- 
ploy any single person wholly, and it is usually per- 
formed by lawyers or law-stationers* clerks during their 
over-hours. In fact, copying may be looked upon liko 
distaff spinning and hand-loom weaving — as amongst 
the almost extinct professions. 


THE CHEAP SHOP. 

A FEW miles from London, sufficiently removed vo 
escape from its smoko and din, yet affording many cha- 
racteristic tokens of its Vicinity to the modem Babylon, 
is situated what was, some twenty years ago,*a little 
hamlet, by no means one of the least pfeasant that 
clustered round the maniinoth city. 

The restless genius of improvement, ever so busy 
in London, had here exerted but littjp influence: a 
stranger would scarcely have believed that tlie-^ity, 
the towers and steeples of which were visible in the 
distance, was so near. The small casements, the pro- 
minent beams, the red bricks, and the quaint over- 
hanging style and general irregularity of most of the 
houses, proclaim :d tlieir antiquity ; and though these 
features* added to the iiftturcsqueness and interest of the 
locality, excited some surprise, as existing in 

the vicinity of so much grandeur and opulence. More 
especially was this contrast apparent in the appearance 
of the shops, and the manners and liablts i)f tHfe shop- 
keepers. Unlike their flaunting fellows of th§ metro- 
polis, the shops were small, and but ill ptted up — the 
wares *in the windows vrere displayed to anytlihu^ but 
the best advantage— the tinkling shop-bell, in the most 
primitive simplicity, announced the entrance of a cus- 
tomer— and manv of them boasted no belter illumination 
^t night than that afforded by a flickering and 4 i«ifflcient 
candle. The shopkeepers, a contented and plodding 
race, knew little about the tricks and allurements which 
competitior. kad taught their fellovrs of the city ; and, 
if they were not zealising fortunes, they were doing 
still better namely, Mjtaining an honourable and honest 
living, w’itnout being compelled to sacrifice either bodily 
health, by undue exertion and anxiety, or principle and 
honour, bv descending to petty and doubtful expedients 
to fiusl! business. 

Such was the state of Ikings in the hamlet, wheq tiie 
hasty alteration of two old adjoining houses, and the 
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injury done to the morality of trade in the hamlet and 
neighbourhood, many a year paased away blTore the 
evil wag neutraliged l^hich was bred and postered by 
‘ the Cheap Shop/ ® t 


SCHOOLS OP INDUSTBY. 

Our article, ‘ Vigit to the Aberdeen Schools of Industry/ 
in the number for Nqyembcr 15, appears to havcfbxcited 
some attention, and we trust may Ite a means of pro- 
moting the establishmenf of schools of industry for poor ! 
children in all large towns, or at least of rousing public 
attention to the subject. Among the communications 
which have reached us, is the following : — 

* About two yean ago I was summoned to appear as 

a juror in the sheriflT’s criminal court at On 

attending at an early hour in the morning, I found that 
I was one of forty-five persons brought together on 
the same errand, many from distant parts of the 
county, and the whole, from the care on their coun- 
tenances, appeared t& feel that t^ sacrifice they were 
making to the injunctions of the law was by no means 
a light one. At length the court met, and was con- 
stituted by the chair being taken by a grave-looking 
judge in a formidable wig. The culprit was brought in 
and arraigned. Tie was a little boy of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, dressed in a pair of tattered corduroy 
trousers; and his tangled hair, dirty face, and bare 
, J'.'ct, told pretty plainly to what class of the population 
he belon^d — one of thosie ^or, wretched, vagrant 
urciiins wlio haunt«arca doors in quest of a mouthful of 
food, and whose whinings for lialfpcncc, as you have 
observed, are the annoyance of aU well-dressed pas- 
sengers. Well, hero was the little fellow caught up at 
last. Wlicn addressed by the judge, he secioed puzzled 
in making a reply before such an aAvful assembly, the 
torribl'' white wig of the sheriir doubtless cdhtribut- j 
ing materially to his mystification. It was at length | 
gathered from him that he pled “ not guilty/’ and so 
the case ** passed to the knowledge of an assize.” With 
my usual luck 1 was dra^n the flve-aud-forty to 
sit on- this important trial by jury, and to it we went. 
There ‘was something exceedingly droll in the whole 
affair. The apparatus evoked to try the little vagrant 
seemed like erecting a steam-engine of five hundred 
horse power to kill a mouse. On the ouc side w'erc the 
judge, prosecutor, solicitors pro. and con./ sundry subor- 
dinate officials, and the jury — a selection of fift^n from 
fivc-and-forty mcr/ dragged from their daily avocations 
over a compass of at least thirty miles. On the other 
was a poor little dirty urchin, so short in stature that 
his face Karely reached the top ot the table behind which 
he was placed ; and to 1181*0 a proper look of him, he was 
caused to stand upon a chair in front of the court. 
Crime charged — stealing an old brass candlestick worth 
sixpence. The thefb was proved, as a matter of course ; 
and in .a very cool commonplace sort of way the cul- 
prit was condemneil to six months* imprisonment, the 
hint being added, that as this was his third offence of 
the kind, he should on the next occasion be brought 
before a higher tribuiial. The warning w.as well meant ; 
but as the poor creature could neither read nor write, 
and had been a neglected child since infancy, it may be 
doubted if he understood a single word that was al- 
dressed to him. After another cose of a similar kind, 
the entire members of the jury were inforqied they 
might depart, and the court broke up. The expense to 
the country and to the individuals employd|M ' t) eso 
miserable trials, could npt» 1 am told, be esfikii' ' .a at 
less than one hundred pounds. 

*Nine months later, 1 was summoned as a jurbr in ihg 
supreme criminal court, and there, amidst a much more 
imposing apparatus of law and lawyers— for one tiling, 
three leari^ judges on tlie bendi— appeared to undergo 
his trial the sairte unfortunate little boy whom 1 had 
formerly seen before the shefilf. Working his way up, 
as it is called, he had pdssed through 111 the inferior 
tribunals, and improving as he proceeded, had committed 


a crime whiefi inferred one of the highest statutory 
penalties. The hint of the rfieriff had Imivmade good. 
He was nofir before a higher court— the highest he could 
reach. Again there were all the mins^^se of evidence, , 
with harangues from lawyers; and again was the culprit ' 
found guilty, and condemned. Again was there an 
admonition from the presiding judge ; again did the 
court break up ; and again di^cvery memi^ of tlfe 
jury wend his way home, in a state of moody discontent 
and indignation at having lo^t so much valuable time, 
and been put to so much trouble, on so pitiful a busi- 
ness. On tliis occasion the qpuntry could not* have 
incurred a pecuniary obligation of less than three hun- 
dred pounds ; reckoning all things, perhaps five hun- 
dred pounds would be nearer the mark. Five hundred 
pounds to punish a crime : five pounds rightly laid out 
at first would most likely have prevented its commis-* 
sion. The probable ruin of a boy, body and soul, is a 
different question. 

* It is of no use mincing the matter. Tlic cumbrous, 

expensive, and imposing methods adopted for clearing 
the country of crime in the manner here pointed out/ 
surely fall very far short of what common sen^ assures 
us is desirable. Our courts of justice arc, of course, well 
enough in their way ; their administration is perhaps 
all that cun be desired ; but it is equally evident that 
they do not reach the seat of the disease which they 
arc designed to remedy. Nor can they, from their con- 
stitution, do so. An entirely difibrent enginery requires 
to he erected for this important end. '' 

* According to all recent experienoe, there is in every 
town a certain known number of iHirsons, juvenile and 
ailult, who prey on the public. The Buperintendents 
of police, and their assistants, can usually tell, within 

•two or three, how^nsany men, women, and boys, in eacih 
large town live by the habitual commission of depre- 
dations. They likewise know their liaui^s, and all 
their ways. Criminals may be said to foijfi a kind of 
corporation. They have sprung from the people, but 
their course of life produces a distinct interest. •It is 
the begging, thieving, and plundering interest. And 
to watch this interest, and keep it in check, is the 
business of the police. Uy the universal vigilance now 
exercised, the interest has been greatly lowered in tone 
and in numbers. To apjiearancc, indeed, there is more 
crime now than formerly ; the activity of the consAabv- 
laiy’ bringing hundreds of cases forward to swell returns 
which at one time would have been neglected. Crime, 
though magnified in amount, is really degenerated. Cri- 
niin.'ds of real consequence belong to the past. 

•Leaving all the ordinary means in operation for 
quelling the thieving, confederacies of large towns, and 
a^so for reclamation durillg imprisonment, we would 
offer a subB^nn|ial obstacle to any recruitment in the 
number of aeprcaators. The corps is kept up from be- 
neath. It is a growing plant. Jjct us then attack 
the root, which consists of the half or a]mo|t wholly 
destitute children who are seen roaming like crealurcs 
of the wilderness through the busy streets of our towns 
and cities. In your article on Aberdeen, ^ou have 
shown ho^ tliis vagrancy has been humanely considtt#d 
and treated ; why may not the same thing be done eWe- 
wherc ? Is it creditable, or decent, or safe, or econo- 
mical, to allow this perpetual growth out of llie vagrancy 
and destitution (»f children, into the moral disord^nd 
criihe of youth and manhood? Nay more— is it just 
—just to leave a child in a. state of constant necessity 
and temptation, and in nearly as great a degreq of igno- 
rance as a bruhsvand then infiict on him a punishment 
for an offence of whiA he cannot be morally con- 
scious ? * 

« Whatever be the degree of blame imjputable to society 
at large for this spedcs of neglect, a still greater blame 
rests on the lieads of tm magistrates and judges before 
whom ^esq jsxrcnilc criminals axe in the habit of being 
brought They have seen the whole thing going on 
for years, and taken no octive^eans to quell it. They' 
know quite well that, Uy a.very little outlay and atten- 
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tion at first, not a tienth of tho cases whicti now come 
before them would ever eitist. Were I judffe, I should 
be in some degree ashptmed of being constantly occupied 
. in trying and condemning dirty ragged children. When 
1 fbund mysdff-ycar after year, obliged to sit in judg- 
ment, along with other aged and grave men, on young 
creatures utterly abject and ignorant, and foiuid it my 
duty to put questions all sorts of mean details, such 
as, for example, how a tatimred shirt worth sevenpence 
was stolmi from a brokers door (shirt held up by an 
ofilcer qf court amidst the suppressed titter of the un- 
professional audience), Lshould feel tliat I was altogether 
in a false position; that surely there was something 
wroilg in a function by which I was obliged to drudge 
through such dirty work. It is at all cvcjita certain that 
fHo mercantile man has evef to put his hands to such an 
offensive occupation ; nor would he. Every man of the 
least feeling loathes the idea of sitting as a juror on 
the heart-sickening scenes of which I speak; and never 
does a court break up, {p wliich the strangers present 
do not express their wonder at seeing judges take the 
matter so coolly. No doubt judges must undertake 
any kind of trial that conics before them. But, although 
judges, they do not cease to ho men ; and I should think 
that, for their own feelings, if not for the sake of huma- 
nity and public decency, they would try to avert the 
appearance of these shoals of children at their bar. 

* That the establishment of schools of industry, partly 
on a compulsory principle, would sweep nearly every 
juvcliile vagrant and thief from the streets, may be 
now pretty safely admitted; and in the getting up 
of these valuable institutions, cveiy judge and magis- 
trate is, in my opinion, deeply concerned. T^et every 
man amongst them, then, put himself in possession of^ 
the facts necessary for this purpchc. Money is less' 
wanted than personal services. Wc want no fine build- 
ings, fine ^miforms, and fine food. . A garret for a 
school, wit\ ragged children for pupils, will answer 
every reasonable oxpectatiofi. Again, I say, let tho 
magistracy take a lead in this good work, and I shall 
have no tears for the result’ 

Our correspondent, it will he noticed, has spoken 
somewhat warmly in behalf of the ragged urchins of 
the streets ; but his good intentions will be an apology 
for any undue fervour. Tlie subject is one of the most 
impOi'tant 9f the day. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

ADMIRAL LORD EXMOUTH. 

Edward F£i.lew, YiscountiExmoufh, the second’ son 
of a commander of a post-office packet on the Dover 
station, was bom on the 19th of April Y757! His father 
died in 1765, leaving six children to the care of a second 
wifepsleq^erly provided for. Thqy were, however, edu- 
cated by their grandfather, and Edward was sent to 
various grammar-schools, where he learnt to * construe 
'^rgil,* which was considered at that time aii achieve- 
TOnt that bespoke a good education. At fourteen he 
evinced a passion for the sea, and through the interest 
of Lady Spencer (grandmother to the present lord), was 
rc(^y|pd into the naval service in the year 1770. He 
entered on hoard the Junoi Captain Stott, which Vas 
commissioned for the Falkland Islands. On the home- 
ward voyage he exhibited a degree of ^rmness and ^nc- 
Toaity which always in after-life^onourwly distinguished 
him. . He had formed a ftroqg* friendship for a.fellow- 
midshipman named Cole. This yeung gentleman had 
displeased his captain, who had the cruelty to put him 
on shore at Marseilles ; ondFelllw, feeling veiy strongly 
the injustice of this ac^ insisted upon benffing his friend 
.company. They were ofoordingly both turned out. of 
«the ship, and left penniless on.a foreign shore. Lord 
Hqgh- Seymour and the late tJnptain Kepjpel, who were 


then lieutenants under Stott, befriended them, and the 
former furrislied them with eiiouj^h of cash to pay their 
way Wk 4* England. On their return, the harsh cap- 
tain £> far repented of his conduct as to give both the 
lads certificates of good behaviour, and abilities; and 
Pellew was received into tho Blonde. 

Captain Pownoll, who commanded the Blonde, soon 
estiroafed Fellew’s woitli above that of his other mid- 
shipmen. Active** beyond his companions, Mr Pel- 
lew did the ship’s duty with a smartness which none 
of them could equal; and as every one takes plea- 
sure where he excels, he had soon become a thorough 
seaman. At the same time the buoyttney of youth, 
and a naturafly playful disposition, led him continually 
into feats of more than common daring. In the spring 
of 177.5, Gtencral Burgoyne took his passage to America 
in the Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards 
were manned to recctec him. Looking up, he was sur- 
prised to see a midshipman on the yard-arm standing 
on liis head. Captain Pownoll, who was at his side, 
quieted his apprehensions, by assuring him that it was 
only one of tlio usual frolics of young Pellew, and 
that tlie general might make himself quite at ease for 
his safety, for that, if he should fall, he would onlj’' go 
under the ship’s bottom and come up on the other side. 
What on this occasion was probably spoken but in jest;” 
was afterwards more than realised ; for he actually 
sprang from the fore-yard of the Blonde wliilc she was 
going fast through the water, and saved a man who 
had fallen overboard. Pownoll reproached him for his 
rashness ; but the captain shed tears when he spoke of 
it to th^ officers, and declared that Pellew v'as a noble 
fellow. These two feats foreshadowed, as it were, the 
future adventures of young Pellew ; but as he grew 
older, a greater degree of prudence and foresight tem- 
pered that ardent andrimpulsive activity which origi- 
nated some of his most extraordinary acliievcme^ts. 

The Blende formed part of the force against the 
Americans during their war of independence, and her 
destination was Canada. To forward the operations of j 
the land forcer, it was found nccessaiy to have a flotilla 
on Lake Champlain ; hut of course it had to be built 
A lieutenant, a senior midshipman/ and sixty sailors, 
were detached from the Blonde. Pellew also volun- 
teered for this service ; and fortunately, as the event 
proved, was added to the party. The first thing to be 
done on the borders of the lake was simply to — build a 
little fleet ; and this was actually accomplished under 
the Buiierintendencc of Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) 
Schonck, an officer of great mechanical ingenuity. 
The timbers or skeletons of the largest of these im- 
promptu vessels were ‘laid down’ in Quebec. Tlicy 
were then taken to pieces, and conveyed in parts to 
the lake, where tho ships were completely equipped. 
The progress of the work was like magic. Trees grow- 
ing in the forest in the morning, would form part of a 
sliip before night. In this manner a ship of 300 tons, 
called t^e Inflexible, with two schooners, and twenty- 
six other vessels and boats, were, in an incredibly short 
time, launched on thQ.lake. The Blonde party manned 
one of the schooners, called the Carleton. In tho first 
action with the enemy, both Prilew’s superior officers 
^ere killed, and he took the command, and performed 
two of his roost daring feats. In attempting to 
about, being close to the shore covered with the enemy's 
marksmen, the Carleton hung in stajfr, and Pellew, not 
regarding tho^langer of nfikipg himself so conspicnons 
a mark, sprang out on the bowsprit to push the jib 
over, (tome of tho gnn-boats now took her in tow ; but 
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■o tliick and heavy was the enemy’s fire, that 4he tow- 
rope was cut with a shot Pellew ordered i||ome one to 
go and secure it ; but seeing all hesitate— 9>r indeed it 
looked like a death-servioe — ^he ran forward and did it 
himself. His conduct was so higlily approved, that^ 
when it was detailed at head-quarters, Lord Sandwich, 
first lord of the Admiralty, sent him a voluntaiv letter, 
promising him a lieutenant’s commiyion. ^ 

Pellew and his little party were afterwards selected 
.to accompany the army overland to the Hudson river. 
Here the enemy was completely successful, and, amongst 
other things, captured a boat filled with provisions upon 
which the forces were mainly to depend. Tlic loss was 
most disastrous, and appeared irreparable; but Pellew, 
at the head of his little band, made a successful attack, 
and recaptured the vessel. She was carried by board- 
ing, and taken in tow by our sailors; the tow-rope 
was twice shot awliy, and twilit replaced by Pellew 
swimming with it on board under the enemy's fire. 
The comman<lcr-in-cliicf of the land forces (General 
Biirgoync) wrote to him, returning his own sincere 
thanks and that of the whole army * for the imxiortant 
service rendered them.* So high an opinion had the 
general of iiis young auxiliary’s judgment, that when it 
jivas deemed necessary to capitulate, he admitted him 
into h'is council of war. Finally', lie was selected to re- 
turn to England wWi despatches — about as liigli a com- 
pliment as it w^as possible to pay an officer at that time 
only twenty. lie came liome in a transport, which was 
attacked by a hostile x»rivateer. Pellew, though only a 
passenger, insisteil on taking the comtnund and fighting 
the alrp. This he did with such success, that he beat 
off the privateer. 

Immediately after Pellew’s arrival home, he received 
a lieutenant's (;ommission, .and wuis axqiointed to a 
guard-ship. In 1780, we finJT him first lieutenant of 
the Apollo, under his old friend Captiiiii Pownoll. In 
an action with the PrcncU frigate Stanislaus, on the 
ITith .Tunc, this officer was killed, and the command of 
the Apollo liaving devolved on Pellew, he drove the 
cni iuy, dismasted and beaten, on sliorot For this ex- 
ploit ho obtained a step of rank, and was made com- 
ii'.andcr of the H:feard war-sloop. In the Pelican, his 
next sliip, he defeated Bevcr:U French privateers ig so 
gallant a style, that he was made a post-captain.* 

In 1788, Boou after tb'S i)romotion, peace was pro- 
claimed, and Captain Pellew married Sustanuo, second 
daughter of J. Frowd, Esq. of Knoyle, Wiltshire, witli 
whom he appears have epjoyed three successive 
yitars of uninterrupt d domestic happiness. In 1786 
he was called from his wife and his home to commission 
the Wiiichelsea fo» the Newfoundland station, and on 
hoard tliis ship performed several acts of daring intre- 
pidity. It w'os his boast that he would never order a 
common seaman to do what ho W’as not ready to set 
.'iboiit himself. Some of his orders were indeed so 
perilous of execution, that his smartest hands hesitafod 
to obey them. . When he 8.w this, he inv.iriably did 
wliat was required himself. Some of these exploits were 
of too teehuical a natflrc to be understood by the rcncriil 



* As this term is not very generally understood, some OA^iiexiE^ 

tion of It may be useful. The term 'captain* meant (ddef or he^, 
and is thus apidled to an oflioer commanding a ship, even thoulRi 
ui actual rank bo bo only a lieutenant or * commander.' In than 
it is merely temporary, or looal rank, A pont-eaptain, on 
the control^ ie permanent rank, fi»r his name is reooraed In iU 
place on tbe list of captains, and thus he takes his port or 
phico according to seniority, and will In course of time become an 
admiral, If he outUve those a]^vo him ; so tha^’hen an ofTioer Is 
placed on tho ndl of oaptolns, his promotion no longer dopends 
upon favour, but upon death voeandos. lie Is therefore sold to be 
portea, 


reader; but one anecdota, related 'by au officer of the 
Winchelseg, everybody Vill understand. ’ We had light 
winds and fine weather after making the coast of Por- 
tugal. One remarkably fine day, wlta the ship was. 
stealing through the water under the influence of a« 
gentle breeze, the people were all below at their dinners, 
and scarcely a person left on deA but officers, of whom 
the captain was one. Two li^e ship-boys liad he^ 
induced, by the fineness of tlgj weather, to run up firom 
below the moment they had dined, and were at play 
on the spare anchor to lecw'ard, which OYcrhai\g8 the 
side of the ship. One of them fell overboard, which 
was seen from the quarter-deck, and the order Jh'as 
given to luff the ship into tlie wigd. In an irfstant 
the officers were over tlic side ; but it w'as the captain 
who, grasping a rope firmly with one hand, let him* 
self down to the water’s edge, and, catching hold of 
the poor boy’s jacket as lie floated past, saved his lijfb 
in SLS little time as I have taken to mention it. There 
was not a rope touched or a sivl altered in doing this, 
and the people belowr knew not of tlie acendent until 
they came on deck w'hen their dinner w'as ove§.** 

Having served three years in the northern seas, 
Pcllcw' returned ; hut his .visit ashore was cut short by 
the breaking out of tbe Frencli war. He was appointed 
to the Nymidic, winch had been previously captured 
from the French ; and with her lie deprived them of 
another vessel. Having fallen in with the Cleopatra,' 
a ship of ctiual force, he took hor after a W'ell-fuught 
action, in wdilcU the French showed good training and 
couragt'. For this Felleiv was, on his return home, 
knighted. 

Til 1794 we find Captain Sir Edward Pellew com- 
I nianding the * Siuiey Arethusa’ (as Dihdin calls her in 
one of his most popular songs), as part of a frigate squa- 
dron under Sir Jolin Warren. 1’his fleet was so suc- 
ce^isf'il, that the Admiralty was induced tf^iricrensc it, 
and to di\ ido the comm.aml bctw'een Warrem and Pellew. 
Oiic of the ships tsken, ‘La Kevolutionnaire,* was com- 
missioiicd in tlie British service by Sir Edward’s ^urly 
asFiwdatc, the oiipressed midshipman Cole. * In the 
Indefatigable, into which I’cliew removed from the 
Arethusa, he performed one of liis diving feats, which 
astonished the w'hole ship’s crew. In May 1795, W'hile 
cliasing a vessel near the siiorcs of Cape Ffaiste rre, tji e 
liulcfatigahle struck on a rock. The miseliR# 'ifHsse- 
rious, and it was with great difficulty that tho sliip was 
kept afloat. In order to ascertain wdietlior both sides 
of the ship had been injured, Sir Edward resolved to 
examine tlic bottom himself ; and to the ustonisliment 
and admiration of ^rcry witness, he plunged into the 
vratcr, thoroughly examiied both sides, and satisfied 
himself that the starboard side only had been damaged. 
This saved* m'i^h time and expense; for had not Sir 
Edward hazarded the experiiueiit, the apparatus for 
hc.'iving down must have been shifted over, at so 
great a loss of time, that serious damage niighOiave 
ensued, lii this ship, indeed, lie performed several 
heroic acts in the cause of humanity. Once in Ports- 
mouth harbour, where he was instrumentaT in sqvj^g 
tvro poor fellows; and again at Spitliead, where imc 
of the coxswaiiij. of his own ship fell overboard, yie 
captain w'as instantly in the w'ater, an^ caught the 
man just as lu; was linking quite exhausted; life 
was apparently extinct, but, by the usual meaIlf^^^va8 
happily restored. On the third occasion, the attempt 
had nearly pn ved fatal to himself. Two men had 
been dashed oi^rlionrd in a very heavy sea; Pellew 
jumped into a boat .and ordered it to be lowered 
—in tlie attempt, tlie fii4p happened to make a deep 
plunge— the b^at was stove to pieces, and the captain 
thrown out much bruised, his nostril sUt by one of the 
tackles, and bleedinglprofuscly ; but his coolness and 
self-poBscssioi^ did not forsake him, *and calling for a 
rone, lib slSmg himself with one of the many which were 

* The Life of Admi^ t^lscquiit Kxmotith. By Edwaijd Oder, 
Eiq. Pp. <17i COt 
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thrown to him, and was ha^pled on board. Another 
boat was then lowered with bcv.tcr succesa, and the men, 
wlio seem to have supported ihemsclycs by*^the wreck 
.of the first boat^avere eventually saved. 

, But Sir Edward’s most extraordinary and celebrated 
achievement remains to bo told. On the 26tli January 
1796, while the Indefatigable was being refitted in Ply- 
mouth harbour, he wab^uroceeding in his carriage with 
Lady PcUew to dine with the Rev. Dr Hawker.* It was 
blowing a hurricane, and crowds were running totvar^ 
the sea-shore. Sir Edward soon learnt that the Dutton, 
a large hransport, was driven ashore under the citadel, 
and. was beating against the rocks in a tremendous 
and rimpassable BU(f, at a rate which threatened her 
destruction every minute. She had part of the 2d 
Mgimcnt on board, who hf.d given themselves up for 
lost. Sir Edward sprang from his carriage, and, ‘ar- 
rived at the beach,’ writes his biographer, ‘ he saw at 
once that the loss of nearly all on board, l)etwcen 
five and six hundred, was inevitable, wi^liout some 
one to direct them. Th8 principal ofiicers of the ship 
had abandoned their charge, and got on shore, just 
as he arrived on the beach. Having urged them, but 
without success, to return to their duty, and vainly 
offered rewards to pilots and olhers belonging to the port 
to board tlic wredc— for all thought it too haziirdous 
to be attempte4*— he exclaimed, “ Tlien I will go my- 
self ! ” A single rope, by which the officers and a few 
others had landed, formed the only communication with 
the Aiip, and by this he was hauled on board through 
the surf. The danger was greatly increased by the 
wreck of the masts, which had fallen towards the shore ; 
and he received an injury in the back, which confined 
him to his bed for a week, in consequence of being 
dragged under the mainmast. But disregarding this at* 
the time, he reached the deck, declared himself, and 
assumed the command. lie assured the people that 
every one Vould be saved if they quietly obeyed his 
orders ; that tie would himself be thelost to quit ilic wreck, 
but tCiat he would run any. one through who disobeyed 
him. Hi8iWCll-knownname,with the calmness and energy 
he displayed, gave confidence to the despairing multi- 
tude. He was received with three hearty cheers, which 
were echoed by the multitude on shore ; and his promp- 
titude at rqtiource soon enabled him to find and apply 
tho.s;ir?ns *,by which all might be safely landed. His 
officers, in the meantime, though not knowing that he 
was on board, were exerting themselves to bring assist- { 
ance from the Indefatigable. l^Ir I’ellowo, first lieute- 
nant, left the ship in the barge, and Mr Thomson, 
acting master, in the launch ; but the boats could not be 
brought alongside tlio wreck, and were obliged to run for 
tlie Barbican. A small boift belonging to a merchant 
vessel was more fortunate. Mr EdsclL signal midship- 
man to the poiii-adrniral, and Mr Cogman, mate of the 
merchant vessel, succeeded, at the risk of their lives, in 
bringing Jier alongside. The ends of two additional 
haw^rirs were got on shore, and Sir Edward contrived 
cradles to be slung upon them, with travelling ropes to 
pass forward and backward between the ship and the 
bfihc’i. Each hawser was held on shore by a tlumber of 
in|&n, who watched the rolling of the wreck, and kept 
tile ropes tight and steady. Meantime a cutter had with 
great diffic^y worked out of Flymoutli Pool, and two 
larg^ip^oats arrived from tlie dock-yard, under the 
directions of Mr Hemmings, the master-attendant,* by 
whose caution and judgment they were enabled to ap- 
proach the wreck, and repave the more helpless of tlie 
passengers, who were pflvried to the cutter. Sir Edward, 
with his sword dsani^ directed the proceedings, and 
preserved order ; 9k Imthe mope difficult, as Hie soldiers 
had got at the before he'eame on board, aud 

many were drunk,' ^The children, the women, pod the 
sick were the first lipided. Oae^if them was only three 

. ■ — ^ ^ r — ■ ■ 

, * Author of a commentarsifun the Bible, sermons, and eeverol 
rellftloun workR. Ho for half a cimtury, vicox of tho parikh 
of CharlcB tl»e Martyr, I'lymouth. , 


weeks oM ; and nothing in the whole transaction ini- I 
pressed (Sir Edward more strongly than the struggle of | 
the mothcr’f feelings before she w%uld intrust her infant j 
to his^nre, w afforded him more pleasure than the suc- 


to ni8|pnrc, w aliorded him more pleasure than the suc- 
cess of his attempt to save it. Next tho soldiers were 
^t on shore, then the ship’s company, and finally. Sir 
^klward himself, who was one of the last to leave her. 
Eveiy one was savq^ and presently after the wreck weqt 
to pico^.’ Pelleuftk principal assistjgnt in tliis heroic act 
met his reward, (kighlan was taken, through his influ- 
ence, into the royal servic^ and became a post-captain 
by 1810. Nor was the chief actor in this courageous • 
enterprise forgotten. Praise was' lavished on him from 
every quarter. The corporation of Plymouth voted him 
the freedom of the town. The merenanfs of Liverpool 
presented him with a valuable service of plate. On the 
5th of March following he was created a baronet, as 
Sir Edward Pellcw of Treverry, and received for an 
honourable augmentation of his arms a civic wreath, a 
stranded ship for a crest, and the motto, ‘ Deo afiju- 
vante, Portuna sequa^r ’ — (God oslisting, success must 
follow). In writing to a friend on thcisubject, Pellcw 
said, * I was laid in bed for a week by getting under 
the mainmast (wliich had fallen towanls the shore); 
aud my back was cured by Lord Spencer’s having con- 
veyed to me by letter liis majesty’s intention to dub 
me baronet. No more have I to say, except that I felt 
more pleasure in giving to a mother’s arms a dear little 
infant only three weeks old, than I ever felt in my 
life; and lioth were saved. The struggle sue Had to ' 
intrust me with the bantling, wasb a scene 1 cannot 
describe.’ 

Ill 1796 the French made their attempt on Ireland, 
and Sir Edward having been sent in the Indefatigable 
as part of a fleet to oppose them, suffered severely 
from the gale v^iich nearly destroyed the enemy’s 
ships. *0n returning home, however, the vessel got 
severely handled by a French two-decker, the Droits 
dc rilomme ; and the storm continuing, she was nearly 
lost. The years 1797 and 1798 were passed in tho 
blockade of Brest and oHtcr Channel services, with great 
perseverance and so much success, that in the cwrsc of 
1798 alone Sir Edward’s squadron took nofew^" than 
fifteen of the enemy’s cruisers. One of the captures was 
of more than common interest. It was La Vaillantc, a 
national corvette, taken by the Indefatigable after a 
chase of twent^^-four hours. She was bound to Cayenne 
with prisoners, amongst wliom were twenty-five priests ; 
and, as passengers, the wife and family of an exiled 
deputy, M. Rovere, who ivcre proceeding to join liiin, 

‘ with all they possessed — about L.3000. Sir Edward 
and his officers vied in attention to the poor ecclesiastics, 
and, on landing them in England, he gave them a supply 
for their immediate wants ; to Madame Rovere he re- 
stored tlie whole of her property, paying out of his own 
jxickct the proportion wliich was the prize of the crew. 
Sir Edward was now removed into a larger ship, the 
‘ Impctueux,’ which boro Hie singular distinction of 
carrying 78 guns. He was in this ship when the wide- 
spread naval mutiny took place, and a part of his crew 
rose against their officers. On invcstigatioii, however, 
it turned out that not one of the men who had followed 
! him from the Indefatigable joined in the mutiny. No 
better proof could be adduced of the attachment to bis 
person of tliose who knew him best. 

The p^ace of Amiens placed Pellcw on half-pay. Ho | 
was solicited to become a member of parliament, and at 
the general election of 1802 he was returned for Barn- 
staple in Devonshire. The senate soon proved not to 
his taste, and he took the earliest opportunity to escape 
^m it. The very day that fresh hostiUticB against 
France were declared, he solicited employment, and was 
ai^inted to the Tonnant, an 80-gun ship, in which he 
cruised with the Channel Fleet At the general pro- 
motion of 1804, Pellew was advanced to me rank of 
rear-admiral, md intrusteAwith the post of commander- I 
in chief of the^ast Indian seas; whither he proceeded, 
and remained till 1809. In the spring of 1811, he sue- 
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c^dcd to the Mediterranean oommand, and K^iuitted 
liimself BO well, that i||b the downfall of- Ni^lcon, occa- 
sioned by the BuBsian campaign, Sir Edward^as created, 
even before his return home, Baron Exmouui of Ohnon- 
teigiif a mansion and estate in South Bevon he had pre- 
viously purchased. ’ This was no empty honour ; for a 
pension was added to it 

'The return of Napdeon from E%L*BOon reemired a 
British force in the Mediterranegn, jSa Lord Exlnouth 
having been selected for^this servic^ again performed, 
with his usual prudence and energy, all the duties 
which the position of affiiirs required or admitted. 
Marseilles had shown some disposition to favour the 
Bourbons, and Marshal Brune was marching from Toulon 
upon that city, avowedly to destroy it Lord Exmouch, 
on this emergency, took ux>on himself to embark about 
3000 men, part of the garrison of Genoa, with whom he 
sailed to Marseilles. Eorty years before, he had landed at 
this port a poor penniless boy turned out of his sliip— 
he now entered it a British admiral and peer, and, what 
was still more gratifying to him, a conqueror and deli- 
verer ! The inuabittmts, grateful for their preservation, 
were unceasing in their attentions to the fleet and army,, 
smd, as a mark of their sense of his important services 
to their city, they presented him with a large and 
beautiful iiicce of plate executed in Paris, bearing a 
medallion of the noble admiral, and a view of the port of 
Marseilles, and the Boyne, his flag-ship, entering it full 
-sail, with this simple and exxirossivc inserixition : — A 
tAmiral Lord Exuiouth — La Ville de Manteiiles recoU' 
noixsante” ’ — [To the Admiral liOrd Exniouth ; the town 
of Marseilles, grateful] 

Tlio final overthrow of Napoleon at the battle of 
Waterloo secured that xieaee which has not even yet 
been broken in Europe ; and we now approach Lord 
Exmoutlfs most splendid naval acliicvomeut.on the 
coast of Africa. 

While the fleet was still assembled in the Mcditer- 1 
rancan, the British government thought its presence 
there would be a good opportuj].ity of jiutting down the 
abominable system of piracy carried on by the Barbary 
states. Lord Exinoutli, amongst other duties, went on 
shore at Algiers to endeavour to extract a pledge 
from the Bey that slavery should he abolished — a 
Xiromise which he had already drawn from the Beys of 
Tunis and Trixxili. But at Algiers both himself and 
his oflicers were insulted. This, iiv'ith* several other 
aggressions, and an obstinate refusal of tlie demands of 
the British goveridnent, induced the issue of orders for 
the bombardment of Algiers ; the execution of which ^as 
eonflded to Lord Exmoutb. 

On the 27tli August 1816, lie led his fleet under the 
fortifications of Algiers, placing his own ship, the Queen 
Charlotte, witliiii twenty yards of the mole-head, the 
most formidable of the enemy’s batteries, and when the 
immense ship had only two feet of water to sxiare, being 
witliiii that short distance from the bottom. M. Sa- 
laiiie, his lordsliip’s Arabic interpreter, was sent on shore 
with certain written demands, and with a message tliat, 
unless a satisfactory answer were returned in two hours, 
that would be deemed a signal for tbe commencement 
of hostilities. Ssdanie waited three, and then put off 
to the admiraFs ship. * On getting on board,* he re- 
marks,* * 1 was quite surprised to see how his lordship 
was altered from what I left liim in tlie morning, for 1 
knew jiis manner w'os in general very mild ; J)ut now 
he seemed to me uU-fightfal, as a flerep lion which had 
been chained in a cage and was set at liberty. With oU 
that, his lordship’s answer to me was — ** Nevw mind— 
we shall seel** and at the same time he tamed .t' <'*a'*dii 

hereupon 


we shall seel** and at the same time he turned .t' <'*a'*dii 
tbe oflicers, sayipg, “ Bo 'ready vrhereupjm saiw 
every one standing with the match or the string o* the 
lock in Ills hand, anxiously waiting for the word “ Eire.” 
Buring this time the Queen Charlotte, in a most gallant 
and astonishing manner, took up a,po8ition opposite the 
head of tliu mole ; and a'^few liiinutcy before three, 

* Balam6's Expedition to Algten, p. 39. 


the Algermes, from the mstern battery, fired the first 
shot at theblmpregnable,^hich was asteni,*whcii Lord 
Exmouth, having seen omy the smoke of the gun, and, 
before the sound reached him, said wid^great alacrity', • 
“ That will do I—flre, my fine fellows.” • I am sure that < 
before his lordship had finished these w'ords, our broad- 
side was given with great cheering which was fired three 
times within five or six minutes^^nd at tlie same instant 
the other ships did the Bamc.*« Of the action. Lord Ex- 
month gave jin account in a letter to one of his brothers. 
Amongst otlier things, he relates, * It was a fflorious 
sight to see the Charlotte tidcc* her anchorage, and to 
see her flag towering on high, when she appeared ter be 
in the flames of the mole itself : and never was a "ship 
nearer burnt ; it almost scorched me Off the poop. Wo 
were obliged to haul in thi ensign, or it would have* 
caught Arc. Everybody behaved nobly. I was but 
slightly touched in thigh, face, and 'fingers — my glass 
cut in my hand, and the skirts of my coat torn off by ' 
a large shot ; but as I bled a gpod deal, it looked as if 
I waa^ badly hurt, and it was gratifying to see and hear 
how it was received even in the cockpit, w^ich M’as 
then pretty full. 1 never saw such enthusiasm in all 
my service.’ After the bombardment, wliich was com- 
pletely successful, SalamCs on meeting Ids lordship on 
the poop of the Queen Cliarlotte, observed, that ''his 
voice was quite hoarse ; and he had twoi slight wounds, 
one on the cheek, and the other on his leg. It was indeed 
astonishing to see the coat of his lordship, how it was 
all cut up by the musket-balls and by grape. It whs as 
if a person had taken a x>air of scissors and cut it all to 
pieces.’ 

The effect of this engagement was, that piracy and 
^slavery were put yn end to in that quarter of the world 
for ever — a result of no small importance. On his return 
to England, he was created a viscounty with an honour- 
able augmentation to his already so honoured jscutchcon, 
and the word Alffkr^ as an additional mc^o. lie re- 
ceived from his own soverf ign a gold medal struck fur 
the occasion, and from the kings of Holland, Spain,*Rnd 
Sardinia, the stars of their orders — a swonl from the 
city of London ; and, finally — what was likely to please 
such a man must of all — an unusually, large proportion 
of distiiietioii and x^runiotion acknowledged the nicrits 
of the brave men who had served under, hkn. O n the 
death of Admiral Duckworth in 1817, he waSbappohnfifl j 
to the chief command at Plymouth, where he continued 
.till the 21st February 1821, when he struck his flag, 
terminated his active service, and retired to the pleasant 
neighbourhood of Tcignmouth. Viscount Exmouth had 
served his country during the long space of fifty years 
and three months, and wit]} such indefatigable activity, 
that out of that time ms periods of inactivity only 
amounted t9 eifht >ears oltogethcr. In 1822 he ob- 
tained the high station of Vice-admiral of England. 

His lordship lived on in placid retirement— which 
was only occasionally broken by attendance dii^his *place 
in the House of Lor^— enjoying to the full the affutioii 
of his beloved partner, and the comforts of rest. Bodily 
infirmitie^crept ux)on liim, and on the 23d of January 
1833 be expired, surrounded by bis family, and in^l 
and grateful possession of his faculties. Ills viscountcy) 
and five of bis six children survived liim. 

Lord Exmouth’s life adds another to tlib, many in- 
stances w'e have already adduced, of what 
achieved by a steady and unflinching discharge of x>ro- 
fiissiunal duties. He began his naval career a poor 
and almost friendless boy, and ended it holding the 
highest station fiht one it is possible for a sailor to fill. 
His eontemiioraries sxxikc of him as the ieau ideal of 
a British sailor. He kntw and could perform all the 
duties of a ship, froih'the furling of a sail in a storm to 
tlie maiKSuvring of a fleet in a battle ; and there wu's 
nothing he evet attempted that he did not do well. 
Amidsi^ allsthS violent and demoralising tendencies of 
warfare, he never forgot his jfeligious duties. * Every ^ 
hour of his life is a sermon,’ said an ofil(*cr who was' 
often wi^ him ; * I have seen him great iu battle, but 
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noTer so great as on his deathbed. Full of hope jind 
peace, he advanced with thouconfidenco of a Christian 
to his last conflict; and wheU nature wall at length 
exhausted, he^qjosed a life of brilliant and important 
service with a deatli more happy, and not less glorious, 
than if he had fallra in the hour of victoiy.’ 


' THBES BOMihrCES OE BEAL LIFE. 

Thr French newspapers Have recently reported, amongst 
their accounts of law proceedings, three traits of strug- 
gling' pVverty, so affecting and instructive, that wo re- 
produce them for the edification of our readers. 

The first came before the authorities in the shape 
of a fraud on the Avenue, but one attended by circum- 
stances wliich have softenai the hearts of the otherwise 
* rigid and exact functionaries on whom it was perpetrated. 
It had been remarked at one of the post-omccs that a 
letter, coming from the frontiers of Siberia, and of course 
entailing heavy postage expenses, arrived regularly 
every tliree months ill Paris, addressed to a Polish 
count. A few days after each letter reached its desti- 
nation, & tall man, with thick black mustaclios, and 
a military bearing, came to claim it. Little difil- 
culty was of course made in giving the missive into 
his hands, the ederk at tlie same time informing him 
of tlie price of jthe postage. The Pole, attentively exa- 
mining the superscription, after shaking his head with 
emotion, would return i^ saying that the letter bore 
his aiaine, but was not intended for him. The same 
circumstance, repeated at stated intervals for several 
3'ears running, awakened curiosity. The opening of 
the letters after tlie time apjiointed by tlie rules of the 
post-office, afforded no elucidation to this mystery, for 
the contents were in blank x^aper. CJmc indiscretion at* 
I length revealed the secret ; and it turned out that the 
Polish count was one of a family who took an active part 
I in the revijution of Poland, and, after the events of 
1831, was, ^gether with his Jather, Ids three brothers, 
anditwo uncles, condemned to banishment in Siberia, 
lie alona escaped, and found an asylum in France; 

I blit, reduced to the utmost straits, unable to pay post- 
I age from so great a distance, and longing to receive 
I tidings of hie relations, they agreed upon the following 
I jilan, whiclx they carried on with success for sever^ 
the cover of the letter, each word in the 
address was written by the different racmlicrs of his 
family; thus the unfortunate Pole, from his exact 
knowledge of tlie handwriting of each, obtained, by mere 
examination of the outside, certitude of the existence 
of his captive relations, and of their continuing together 
on the same Spot. On hearing this xiitiable statement, 
the functionaries ovcrlookecF the fraud on the revenue 
in the affection which prompted, and th^ingenuity which 
contrived, the scheme. * 

The second incident is of a more tragic cost, and 
resoe.blo8 one of those strange coincidences which are 
met^vith* in fictions. A young workman of good cha- 
racter supported a sorrowing mother, whoso husband 
had many years previously basely abandoned her to 
gfb^t pecuniary distress. Though generally a sober 
a^d industrious person, he was, one Saturday night, 
enticed by several fellow-artisans to visit a public- 
house ncar«the Barrier d’Enfer. The wine circulated 
but after a little indulgence, the young man 
stopiied short, saying that he could not afford to sjlend 
any more money away from his mother and his 
home. Accordingly he left the house, and walked 
towards his Tesidence, a little confused, it is true, by 
the quantity of wine he had • swallowed. Presently 
one of thelxxm comxianions, «n elderly stranger, over- 
took liim, and after commending his forbearance, and 
expressing much admiration of the ' sentiments he 
had uttered, offered to * treat'^im at the first house 
of entertainment they passed. The o^ented. 

.They entered a wine shc^ drank, and in a short tiroe 
•'the goest felt his senses^adually overcome. he 

retauied'fiifflcient sense to iinddrstand what was going 


on, and Ip fed iho hand of his entertainer gliding stealth- 
ily into %i| pocket. Rendered desperate by the dread 
of losing his week’s earnings, hehroused liimsdf, callod 
in thf police, hod tiie robber arrested, and taken before 
a commissi^ or magistrate. Tlie deceitful old man 
defended himself by saying be merely wished to play 
.a trick uix>n his young companion, and in proof of his 
respectability, por^liced his xiassport. The magistrate 
examined it, andmading it aloud, pronounced tho name 
of * Jaques Antoftb '(he accuser, rubbing his 

eyes, and looking at the defendant attentively, i^lcd 
out, after a pause, in a tone of agony, ' Mon Dieu 1 e'est 
mon perel* and, overcome by emotion, fell back in a 
swoon. At first, dissipation, altered jittire, and the 
time which had elapsed since they had met, had effec- 
tually disguised the fhthcr from the son; but when 
the name was mentioned, recognition ensued. By tho 
law of France, the accusation of a child cannot be taken 
against a parent, and the defendant was about to he 
dismissed, when he yras confronted by other accusers 
whom he liad defrauaed, and was committed for trial 
upon bygone charges of felony. The sdti returned, and 
told the sad talo to his mother ; and li.is, it is lioiMid, 
been taught a lesson of the necessity for tcmxierance 
which he will i>rofit by. The father will, it is to bo 
feared, end his days an outcast from society. 

The third little romanco, perhaps the most affecting 
of nil, is derived from the Gazette de Trihunoux. One 
day in October, a widow, who keeps a hook-stu)l near..-,., 
the bridge of St Michael, was accosted by an old man, 
who seemed borne down with hungei and wretchedness. 
From under a worn and tattered coat he drew furtli a ! 
thick volume, whicdi was torn, and bore otlier marks of ! 
long use. lie offered it for sale, owning that its in- 
trinsic worth was little, * though,’ he continued, Mt is ; 
and always has been valuable to me, and 1 shall part ; 
with it hiost unwillingly ; but I have not the courage < 
to allow myself to die* of hunger '■vhile 1 have even | 
this treasured rcUc to sell. Give me for it anything j 
you please.’ Tho stall-keeper oxaminod the hook, uml ' 
found it to be the first dtfition of tlie ‘ History of Astro- ^ 
nomy amongst all Nations,’ by Bailly, but In sii^ad a 
condition, that it w’as scarcely worth buying at nil : but, i 
out of compassion, the benevolent womiui bought it for , 
a franc. The old man immediately entered a baker’s 
shop, brought out a loaf, and, sitting down beside tlie 
river, ate it gieedily, and in solitude. It hap^iencd that 
a canon of Notre l^ainc, who is an indefatigable collector 
of old books, had witnessed the whole xiruceeding ; and 
when the old roan had left the stall, he took iqi the book. . 
Oif examining the back of the title-])age, he found the 
following lines traced with a firm hand with ink, which 
had now faded to the colour of rust JMy young friend, . 
I am condemned to die : at this hour to-murrow 1 shall 
be no more. 1 leave you friendless in the w^orld- -in a . 
time of dreadful trouble ; and that is one of my bitterest 
griefs. 1 had x’roniised to be a father to you ; God wills | 
that my promise shall not be performed. Take this 
vohime ns tlie pledge of my earnest love, and kccq) it in 
memory of me. — B aoxt.’ * This, tlido, was a iiresciita- 
tion copy sent fifty years ago from the unfortunate 
author, on the eve of his execution — to the distressed ' 
individual who had but now sold it to keep himself from . 
starving. The canon, throwing down two francs to the | 
good stall-keeper for her bargain, hastened to the old ' 
man, wly) still sat eating his cheerless crust. From liini ; ! 
he learned that he was tlie natural son of a person of > 
high rank, and had, after the death of his iiarcnts, been ; 
committed to Bailly’s care, whose adopted child and | 


^ * John Bylvaniu BalUy was bom In 1736 ; and, boaldes bolng an | 
astronomer, was a poot of conalderable fame. On iirpsentinff the , 
above work to the French Aoadomy in 17<l4, he was admlttod ! 
one of its members, and at the Revolution was made president of i 
the first Rational Assembly. Afterwards ho became mayor of 
Paris; but his humane condgpt in repressixig tumult, und tho 
honest aympathy%ie evinced towards the royal family, mode him 
BO unpopular, that he was obliged to resign his oflioe. In 1783 he 
was denour~«a by the saarohlsts of tho day, and guillotined. 
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pupil ho became up to the day before his execution, 
mrhen the above inscription was written, and Mie book 
sent. The worn old man has since laboure^T in tlie ca- 
pacity of instructor of children ; but having b^n attocked 
by illness, and compelled to resign his dunes, hi gra- 
dually sank to sucU a state of destitution, that he was 
driven to turn the last gift of his ftiend and bene&ctor 
into bread. The priest took the old man to his home, 
fed and comforted him, tiU he was ^enabled to yocure 
him admission into &n asylum spe^aiiy instltuiied for 
receiving respectable pAsons fallen into decay — the 
hospital of Larochefoucauld. There he now remains, to 
end his days in peace. 


I Column for f^oung fl^^o^le* 

I TUK T.AKE AND ITS INllAniTANTS. 

I A GENTLE sliowcr had moderated the heat of a glowing 
I summer day, and had cooled and nsfreahed the green 

I i fuel! of nature, withoflt tlirowing aHainp on its hcautics: 

I I it was near siiniyet when our evening walk brought us to 
i > tlic margin of a little Inku. .Some of our party had gone 
1 1 oil before ; and w'lien I arrived, Klisabeth was seated on 
1 1 the trunk of an old fallen tree, busily occupied sketching 
1 1 the sc'ciie lieforo us. It was a landscape worthy of Cuyp. 

I 'J'lie water of tlic lako was as still and transparent as tlie 
, ' blue hky above. On its margin were scatterod numerous 
I bii-ehcs, wil li their drooping branchlets and hoary trunks ; 
i i i be latter rt'flccted like silvery pillars In the decpbluc waters. 

, “Two cows were htauding kuec-deep ib'nr the rushy Kliore, 

' a»»d a little ragged l*erd-boy was leaning over a few paling- 
; ■ bars, i-agcrly watching the fate of liis bailed book sus- 
i iic'iided from a rude lisliing-md. A gleam of the full red 
: hky coming through the distant break between the siir- 

I'oiuiding bills, lighted up the whole with a glow and soft- 
; ness which mellowed every object Into beauty.^ We paused 
j ov(>r tlic scene for a full quarter of an hour, * till fancy had 
her dll,'* ami then proceeded to find out what ^'duld oc- 
(jujiy the judgiueut as well us the imagination. We bad 
' iiotproceedcd far, till Henry calk'd our attention toa bean- 
, liful wild drake gliding among the rusbes, and which at 
intervals darted out its green ii8.jk, and with ipiick bill 
' pieked^ii]) some bodies ftum the surface of the water. 

. its qu&i eye discovered our rearer .•’iiproacli, and, darting 
1 under ivater. hi a few iniuutes we saw him rise up far on 
I the other side. 

I ‘ I sliould like to know what Mr Wilddrako has been 
I snjipiiig on,’ said Henry ; and wo walked up to the place to 
. 1 make a minute examination. We saw soihc mumows in 
• j the w'ater ; but they were too deep to be taken in the maii- 
; I iier we observed. We searched among the rushes, and 
c'ould sec nothing. At last Anna called our attention^ to 
some ci'catures Iluatiiig on the surface of the water. Wo 
' I recognised tliciii at once to be several species of shell snails 
! j — the p////.v6r, jifauorfiiSf and fymttea. These little animals 
! were floating on tiio water, tlieir shtlis reversed, and their 
soft, bodies buoyed up by a little globule of air wbieb they 
I retained within the oriflqo of their breathing^ apparatus. 

; On touching and alarming any one of them, it was seen 
in.staiitly to throw off tho air globule, and by this means 
! j being rendered heavier than the surrounding water, at 
' once sunk to the bottom. We saw dozens of these animals 
' I thus floating about, and had no doubt but such hsul 
j ferined the prey of tine wild drake. 

‘ Look here,* cries Henry, ‘ at this liwgo fresh-water 
uiuHscl among tho pebbles, with his shell widely expanded ; 

. he no doubt is cigoylng tbe evening sunset too ; but let him 
beware, else lie may form a supper to some wild drake also.* 

‘ Is not that the |>earl mussel ?’ observed Elizabctli. 

‘ It is,’ I replied ; ‘ and sometimes pearls of a vssry gwo 
! size and lustre have been found hero, and in scvoral of the 
rivers of Scotland.’ , , , ^ 

‘ What is this?* cries Mary, with her bright avos over 
; on the watch ; * I sec a mass of little shells os if 
; gether, all of them apparently empty ; and yet ffcp 104 % 
I is moving along briskly. Here is another, and Mot .jr : 

1 they cliaso each other, and run about as if they had ono 
common lif«L* 

! ‘ I know tnesc,* replied Henry ; ‘ the^ are oaddice-worms, 

the lorvs of tho May-fly. The living animal is m the 
centre: observe his head peeping out; an^ those epipty 
shells form his house. Ho glnes around his body shells, 


pieces of wood,%nd small pebbles, and thus fonns a defence 
against his enemies.* 1 • 

* Oh, I m myriads of t^se empty shells on the beach,’ 
cries Elizabeth—* shells w various kinds. I have picked 
up at least half-a-dozen different ones ^ and, let mo re- , 
member, where was it that you showed ms shells of this , 
kind under a very different form?* 

* I suppose you allude,’ said 1, * to those' marl bods which 
the workmen dog up in the field other day ? You now 
have an example from what sourins it in tliat sneh beds of 
marl are derived. Tlic whole bbd of this lake is probably 
one mass of such shells, which liave been accumulating 
for ages ; and were it drained and dug into, it wqnld pre- 
sent the same araearanco os the marl beds which we 
lately inspected. There, you recollect, there were various 
layers on layers of a soft crumbling limestone, to the depth 
of eight and ten feet, intennixed with mud, fragments of 
reeds, wood, and shells of varilhus animals ; thus affording,^ 
on a small scale, an example of tho way in which many of 
the deepest strata of tho earth's surface have been accu- 
mulatca.* 


We now dKmc to a little stream which xioiircd its crystal | 
current into the lake. ParthcT’up tho sloping hill-side, 
from whence it derived its source, it chafed and dashed 
over and among tho rocky fragments opposing i^ course ; 
but here, like other rooro noted rivcn*s, it swelled out 
near its termination into a calm diffused estuary, with 
many a flower and aquatic i>lant pcexnng uji amid its 
shallow waters. Wc rested here, at tlic request of 
Henry, to examine some objects wliicb had arrested his 
attention. He pointed out to us, on the leaves of some 
of the aquatic plants, a number of brown, jelly-looking 
substances, about the size of a xnn-hend or small ^lea. 

On watching them attentively, wc clearly x»crci’ivcd mo- 
tion and life. These littlo points would iu an instant 
suddenly cxjmnd to tho size of half an iuch, and thrust < 
out littlo .arms on nil sides, by which they entangled and ; 
/.‘aught substances floating by. I at once recognised them 
to be tlie Jljfdm, o'i fresh- waiter i>olypo; those singular | 
animals wdiich, when first disco vcTcd by Tiemhly, a nafii- . ; 
ralist of France, made so much noise iu the seieyilic workl. : ' 
* I am quite xileased tliat you have mode tys discovery ; , 
for us, Henry. These are yjirhapa the siinxdest of all or- 
ganised beings, and their habits and properties uffbifi us ; 
a singular insight into the humblest inanifestatioas of life, i ‘ 
They are, as you sec, composed of n pulpy, grayish jelly. * 
They have few parts: onij a body, with a hollow in the ! ■ 
centre, rnrrcH])ondirig to the stomach of other animals ; a ! , 
mouth leading to this stomach ; and, surrounding this of ion- j 
iiig or mouth, eight filaments or arms, whlch**they sprea^ | , 
out all around, and ivitli which they seize 1ici6Mf IReir | 
food, which consists of siiiall worms, or pieces of any aiii- 1 < 
mal matter. Tliey have no organs of sense, and no srnsa- ■ 
tlons but that of touch. They arc very retentive of life, and 
may be cut into various pieces, and every separate piece I 
will iu a short timo become a perfect ^lolype. Their ! 
young are jirodnced by a gem or bud which grows out j 
from the body of tho parent j^and when it has arrived at a • ! 
mature state, it drop'- off to eqjoy a seiiarate existence. ! j 
Not uiifrpquentlj^^bcfoTC this scion drops off from its pu- ! 
rent, another ^ud is seen to spring out of its own body, ' 
and thus tw'O or three generations arc seen in progTejs at ; 
one timo. Tliey ore very voracious and very lively, moving 1 
about from leaf to leaf by first flushing forward anil at- . 
taohing the mouth to any object ; and then draw'ing forward 
the other end, attaching it in the same way,^nd agai n , 
pushing foAvard the head. Tliey will thus travel ovW^ . 
whole plant in the course of au hour or two. You miw j 
now take this magnifying lens, make j’our ohscrvatioilB 
cautiously, and toll us what farther you can d jcover.’ 

* I see them distinctly and beautifully now,’ wh^rs j 
Henry. ‘ Three of them are within view, attached ffftlic 
mid-nb of tliis lent: They appear now somewhat like a ; 
clove, or a vjery littlo nail or taok standing on its point. . 
How they ply their thin slender arms all around, now 1 
len^hcning them^ut into a small hair or thread, and now , I 
again contracting *^hem into a thiok knob or fioint 1 These I 
we in miniature somowhatfiilro the horns of a snail, and as , 
soft and pliant 1 declare one has seized upon a small worm ; 

hQ Burrounds its end with tho wholo of his arms— the 

worm struggles and wrig^es out of his graap— it ia inatantly 

(seized in the n^Mdlc by another polype, doubled up, and a 
piece of^it Avafiowed— the two ends of the worm dangle 
out oil each side— the first poly^lb seizes tme of tho enda-^ • 
they now both tug and fight mod.* 
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Thcro was here a oonslderable pauses Wo were all 
anxious to JImto a l6ok, and got the glass iu turn. 
Henry after this resumed his a^serrations ai^d remarks. 
The worm h.id imarly disappeared between them. It was 
' originally half w inch in length. They still stniggle, .and 
approach nearer knd nearer to each other. Tlie doublcd-up 
portion of worm is pulled out of the moutli^of the second 
polype : but it appcai;s macerated — ^it breaks into two. 
A third polype now chfies In for a fragment — another 


> ascribes a co 

Tonvea in trees, books in tbo riiiming brooks, 

ScirnCua in stones, and gopd lii ovoo'tliiufr. 

Acciftitomed to traco the operation of general causes, and 
the cxcmidifioatiou of laws, in cireumstancoH where 

the uninformed and uninquiring eye iKsrcciVcs neither no- 
velty nor beauty, ho walks in the midst of wonders ; every 
object which falls in his way elucidates some princixilc, 
afifiirds somq instruction, and inqiresBCS him with a sense 
oLr yi^ ion V. and order. Nor is it a mere XTossivc |)lcaRure 
whicli ll^uas communicated. A thousand siipjccts of 
iiiquiiy arc continually arising in his mind, which keeps 
his fncultioB in constant cxcn'isc, and his thoughts per- 
lietnally on the wing, so that lassitude is exoluded from 
his lile ; and tliat craving after artificial excitement and 
dissifiation of mind, which leads so many into frivolous, 
unworthy, and destructive pursuits, is alto^hcr eradicated 
from his bosom. It is not on6 of the least advantages of 
these pursuits, which, lio\^over, they fiossess iu common 
W'ith every class of intellectual iileasures, tfiat they arc 
.altogether Independent of external circnnistaiicea, and 
are he eqjoyed in cveiy situation in which a man can 
be {i^etbin life. The highest degrees of worldly prosperity 


tlfthtense of contrast, partly from experience oT the jjccu- 
liAr pre-ominonoe which they possess over the pleasures of 
sdnso, in their capability of unlimited inorcase and eon- 
tin lial repetiVion, without satiety and distaste. Tlicy may 
be miipyed, too, ki tho intervals of the most active business ; 
and the ciUm and dispassionate interest with which they 
fill the mind, renders them a most delightfbl retreat from 
tho agitations and dissensions of the world, And fiym the 
coiiftiet of i^assiops, prqjudioos, and intenrats, in which the 
man of business finds bimsetf eontinu^y involved. — 
John HendheL 

s 

T^E 6ECRUT OF GREAT WORKERS. 

Great workers are alwaj^s firequmt and orderly, and being 
posaesBcd of inceasant activity, tney never lose a moment, i 
They apply their whole mind to what theysfira. about, and, 
like the liaiid of a watch, ^hey never stop, although tlicir | 
•equal movqpients in the nuno day almost escape observo' 
tion. . * • , 


imrtion falls into tho watci^tho worm at last disappears, 
and peace is restored with tbo satiated appetites of the 
oombatants. Wo counted hundreds of these fiolypea. 
Oould'tfiey all get worms^ And what liecamo of those w'hich 
did not ? We watched long for another worm feast ; bat 
saw nono. No doubt many other more minute animals are 
found to feed theSh hungry creatures. They appear all 
lively ; and assuredly they are all oared for by some means 
kor other. 

The Run had now fairly disappoai'cd; light failed us for 
minute ohsorvations ; but as we took our way home- 
ward, the greater objects of nature were bcqutifiilly and 
softly depicted before u^ Tho bright green uirohea now 
stood before us black masses — ^tbo surface of the lake alone 
sent np a lively gleam — tho dnsky bat flitted silently 
ovcrhcM} roused to his evening meal of the moths and 
night-flies that now peopled the air. The cows had strolled 
hoiiiowards, and their distant lowings reached onr ears. 
* Uuw such a night as this,’ says Elizabeth, * raises our 
thoughts to the Author of nature 1 the whole eartli, and 
air, and even x/aters, teem with life and with enjoy- 
iiicnt.’ 


TASTE FOR SCIENCE. 

A mind which has once imbibed a taste for Hcicniific 
inquiry, and lias learned the habit of applying its principles 
readily to tbo casus which occur, has within itself an in- 
exhaustible souroo of pure and exciting contcuifjlations: 
one would think that ShakSpeare Imd suck a. mind in view, 
when ho d^cribca a contcmx>lative man as ihidiug 


r THOUGHT. 

Twtjoq patrons slum my hdUac and name, 
^lio tolls me I am poor 7 
Though fashion trumi)otH not my fame. 
And rank goes by my door ; 

Though ignorance my fortunes mar, 

My mind shall nevor sink. 

For nature mode me greater far— 

^ Bho bade me live and think. 

The gold tlAt drops from wealthy hands. 
Feeds those on whom iffallsj 
And oft, as hire for base commands. 

It feeds while it onlhials : 

But thought is like the sun and air, 

Twin Mcbsings with tho shower ; 

It nurtures millions for and nc.*u', ' 

And millions sing its power. 

The fool who stnltcs In titles clad, 
lly chance or knavery bought, 

AVhu nitts a nod of his weak hood 
Ah worth an ago of thoiiglit ; 

Could he hut (fo the brain in qic. 

And taste its common drink, 

Tbo burthen of bis prayer v.'oukl be ,. 

For liberty to think. 

Oh ! poor arc they who spend tlicIr iiowur 
111 honsual joys and strife, 

1‘11 thiiik more rapture in on hour 
Than they/vl through a life. 

Sweet I'linught’s the she whom I adore, 
I'iUtwinod by many a link ; 

(joiI 1 what can 1 of thco crave moi-c'? 

]>o I not live and think 7 

«— i’oniir hy Alexander llume, Bocond Edition : 


arc* m fkr from being incompatible with them, that they 
supply additional advantages for their xnirauit, and tlmt 
sort of fredn and renewed relish which arises jmrtly from 


PIGEON EXPRESSES. 

The system of communication, by means of ciurrier- 
X>igcons, between I^iidon and Boris, is carried ou to a very 
considcniblc extent, and at a great cost. There arev several 
imrfcct-CBtablishmcntB kept up by i>arties interested in tlic 
quick transmiBsioii of intelligence at tlio {>orts of Dover and 
Calais, and at regular distances on tlie roads of tho two 
countries, whence tho binls are exchanged in regular orrler 
as they n^turn with their little billet. The intcrniption 
occasioned by the hours of night is made iip by a/lmn on^ 
horseback ; who again at daylight, ou arriving at a pigo^* 
station, transfers his deBjiatoh to the kceiicr, who \as ITia 
bird ill readiness. The distance by day is .accomfmRbcd in 
less than eight hours. It has been found that hawks have 
proved thcniselvcB dangerous 'oyemieK even to these quick- 
flighted birds, and a premium of balf-a-crow'u is iiaid fur 
every hawk’s bead produced. TTie jioy. of a kceimr is L.5() 
a-year ; and when tliis is added to IJic cost of food and the 
extjcnse of sending the iiigcons on from st.ition to station, 
to bo ready for tlicir flight home, it tull ax>pear that the 
service is attended with considerable Qway. The duty of 
training young birds, and the managcmcl^f the old ones, 
in feeding t’liem at x>ropcr times, and in loping them in 
the dark til! they are thrown up, is very i^jonsible, and 
almost unerasing. A gf^od bird is not suppo^ 'to last 
more than two years. — Noto-Iiodk of a Noxui^vk* 


Without reason, os on a temficstudua sea, wc are the 
8|)ort of every wind and wave, and know not, till the event I 
Imth determined it, how the next billow will disxiosc of us ; > | 
whether it will dash us against a rock, or drive us into a ' 
quiet harbour.— Auotw. 

THOUGHTS OF THE MOMENT. 

A man would do well to oairy a i>cnoil in his i>ocket and 
write down tho thoughts of the moment. Those that oomo 
unsought for arc commonly the most valuable, and riiould 
be secured, because they seldom return.— i/oooR. 

t ~ T . - - - •— 
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A BALI. AT A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
About two miles south of Edinburgh is situated the 
' picturesque little village of Momkigside, under the sha- 
dow of Blackfcjfd hill, where 

■ Lord Mannlon stayed ; 

J , For fairor scene he ne'er surveyed.* 

i The known salubrity of this locality, which attracts 
' many invalids to reside in it, induced the projectors of 
the asylum for lunatics, assisted by government, to erect 
it on the favoured spot. This institution consists of two 
edifices ; one built |ome thirty years since, for the recep- 
tion of invalids of the higher classes, and the other, a more 
' extensive structure, for the reception of pauper patients. 
Within the asylum, these two establishments are deno- 
minated, from their situation, the East and the West 
departments. The system pursued in both is that of kind- 
ness uaid personal freedom, as far as is consistent with 
the safety of the inmate ; the old method, which included 
strict discipline and restraint, being entirely abolished. 
Occupation and amusements take the place of listless 
and irksome personal bondage, and the results have been 
exireii^jly beneficial. Among the most extraordinary, 
is that which allows of as many of the patients as may 
choose, to assemble every Thursday evening, and in- 
dulge in the exhilarating exercise of dancing. Favoured 
by an invitation, wc attended one of theilb soirees ; cer- 
tainly the most interesting, instructive, but moreover, 
saddening, we ever assisted at 
Tlie night was somewhat dark, and as the gates of the 
asylum closed on us, and we drove along the thickly- 
hedged avenue which leads to the older mansion, a 
feeling of sadness and of dread could not be suppressed. 
- The heavy pressure of ideas which ore awakened by 
the sight of an abode of the insane, was not even les- 
sened by the cheering lights which gleamed from the 
windows, or by the smiling faces which w'elcomed us 
on the threshold.. Still, at every step, something oc- 
curred to dispel sombre thoughts. Habit and past 
experience induce us to associate with persons who 
have charge of the insane a certain degree of stern- 
ness, or, at the least, dedsion of manner and charac- 
ter. Indeed these were requisites for carrying out the 
old system Of practice. But the first introduction to 
the officers of the Momingslde establishment, by no 
. means bore out this preconception. The suavity and 

! as a guarantee of the mode in which the unhslKP} 

;j under his care are treated. The immense responb^oility 
1 1 which rests with him and his equally humane assoc.l- 
1 1 ates, appears to bo worn with the lightness of a thorough 
, i confidence in the system, and in the orderly and proper 
1 1 behaviour of the inmatesi fndeed, so Mr as we could 
1 1 observe and hear, the house had the appearance of a 


well-ordered gentleman’s residence. Yet we afterwards 
learnt that much of it was managed by patients : for 
instance, the horse which brought, and the man who 
drove us, were handed over to the care and companion- 
ship of an insane groom. 

As the soirees are held in the building devolbd to the 
poor classes, we w'ere conducted through the grounds to 
the more humbly appointed, but much larger structure. 
The careful unlocking and locking of the dOors of each 
gallery, as we entered and left it, was the only indi- 
cation of restraint which we met with. This is neces- 
sary, to keep the various classes of patients within 
those parts of the building vrhich arc assigned for {licir 
residence ; ' though,’ said our guide, ' wc would do with- 
out locks if wc could.* Ascending a flight of stairs, wc 
saw, by the bustle apparent at the end of a long gallery, 
'that wc were appfoaching the scene of festivity, and 
presently the opening of folding -doors revealed the 
strange scene. # 

Around a largo square apartment wer^anged two 
rows of scats. On one siile females sat ; on the gther 
males. The end seats were occupied by the inmates of 
the ‘ East Department,* the musicians occupying benches 
in the midst. The instruments were a violin, played by 
a demented dancing-master, and a violoncello, the per- ! 
former on w^iich was also a patient. Aftev taking tne I 
places allotted to us, a survey of the scuiii iiflpinfCd | 
a feeling of awe; and now, for the' first time, one | 
could appreciate the sentiment wjiicli is felt in the | 
East for idiots and madmen.* It was, T.>deed, an awful j 
sight to look round upon the staring or vacant faces • 
by which we were surrounded. In fact it cost some ; 
effort to suppress a risiif^ fear*,, for, to be enclosed ’ 
wit^iin four^walls with from a hundred and fifty to two i 
hundred lunatics, seemed a situation not altogether 
devoid of peril. Nor was a detailed inyestigatjgii of | 
the company calculated to lessen the feeling.* Tlmugli | 
sitting quite close to each other, we could sec but few 
conversing together ; each appeared too much occupied | 
with his dt her own cogitations, to bestow time or Men- 
tion on a neighbour. This was explained to us as more or 
less characteristic of all kinds of derangement The in- 
sane arc 'less communicative than the sane. Monoma 
niaqs, in particular, have, as m^ht be expected, fi'^n- 
dency to dwell upon the one subject on which tliey have 
gone wrongf until moved by some external cause. Tliis 
was exemplifiedt at the ball; for whenever a dance 
was announced, abstraetioh ceased in all capable of 
partaking of the amusensent, and they rose on the in- 
stant to choose partners. Some, alas ! were incapable 

: 

* Miihonie^lfi)dleve iiuaalty to bo rather an Inspiration from 
above, than a misfortune; hence, ^jporMna afflicted with It are 
treated by the iiooror olaasos with ^respect almost amounting to* 
roveroncob * 


tut being roused ; and the most painful V^ontrast to tlie 
festivities, .was that presentdM by the few paiicnts who 
atilfcred under dementia or nUdaficIiolia : they either 
gazed on TacKiey, heeding nothing, ttiid apparently see- 
ing nothing, or Mt with their fiiueB buried in tlieir hands, 
the pictures of despair. 

Shortly after we wm seated, a progranioae was placed 
in our hands, which, as^lt was printed within tlie estab- 
lishments and by the himates, may be regarded as a 
curiosity ; — 

* PaOGRAUUE OC THE CONCERT AND RALU 

^Reel. Song Yellow -haired laddie.” Song. 
Country Dancb-a.<* The Triumph.** Song — ** Life is 
like a summer flower.** Comic Song — " Sandy 

“UrNab.** Song — “ M*Gregor*s Gathering.** Country 
Dance — “ Petronella.** Finale — “ Auld Langsyne.*** 

Presently an attendant announced the ree\; and where 
all hod been hitherto ^uiet, all was now bustle. The 
men got up vrith alacrity, and crossing the floor to 
the woTven's side, selected tlieir partners. It is re- 
niiirkahlc that, although tlie same {icrsons meet every 
Thursday tlirnughoiit the 3*ear, few preferences are shown 
in the selection of partners. It is evidently a matter i 
of indiflcrcncc himself with whom each individual 
dances. The c:hoit‘e is directed to wiioever may he 
disengaged. Thus the rule of iion-sympatliy and non- 
cuniiniinicativeness, wiiieh cxista in all sorts of insanity, 
applies not only to those of the same sex, but to indi- 
viduals of opposite sexes. 

The order and precision with which the couples — 
perhaps to the amount of fifty — airknged themselves,* 
could not have lieen exceeded in the must fashionable 
hall<rooin.c lu scrutinising their faces, while w'aiting 
to coiiMiicf^ the dance, we could not 'detect mucli 
that diiiei'ea from what is*' seen in ordinary assein- 
blieiK On some there sat an expression of pleasurable 
cxjiectatfou ; others, again, appeared as much abstracted 
ns when .seated ; and it became a matter of speculation 
whether they would be roused out of tlieir reverie, so 
as to begin ,wlien the signal for starting was given $ but 
struck up an inspiriting reel, and at the 
end of the first eiglit bars, the whole of the dancers put 
themselves in motion, with the promptitude and regu- 
larity of a regiment* of soldiers. 

Spectators who, like ourselves, derive their know- 
ledge of insanity from the old and scarcely exploded' 
theories and systems of tilatment, would pro- 
nounced this exhibition ns fraught^ with the most 
mischievous tendencies. Here were at 'least one hun- 
dred unfortunates, of both sexes, dancing with might 
and Inaiu, and undergoing all the unrestrained excite- 
ment which the most active of exercises is capable 
of creating. One would think that such an occupu- 
tiUBr. inatead of having benefleial, would pajducc the 
worst .^ects ; but experience has proved the reverse. 
Most of the dancers are monomaniacs, and to excite to 
fVenzy an iiMividual sufTering under that malady, it ii 
neeoerary to present to him the special olject or ^Ica 
on which he is mad ; dancing, not being one of these, 
proves not only harmless, but, by diverting their 
thoughts and senses from the exciting cause of their 
mslady, is a relief and a benefit . This in some measure 
accounts for the curious that the same patients 
who are often noisy and obstreperous in their ordinary 
abodes in the asylum, behave 'with the utmost decorum 
ifljit the soirees. • * 

.r'/AVhen the music ceased, the women rfiUrod to their 
alone ; they were not; as Is usual dsewhere, handed 
to them by their partners. The men also walked at 


once to ^he places they had before occupied. All was 
now silent. There was a sudden reaction, and the lull 
which folmwed appeared more^fraught with daflger 
than/^he previous excitement : the vulgiir notion of vio- 
lence associated with insanity, is not easily effaced from 
the spectatoFs thoughts, aiid at tins sudden change — 
during the stillness which reigned throughout tlie 
apartaent — one could scarcely helj> dreading that some 
of the maniacs would start up to do something eccentric 
or desperate. But no approach to. an attempt of this 
kind took place. The excitement they had undergone 
showed no lasting effect upon them : the stimulant ap- 
peared to have acted, as it were, mechnfiieally ; for the 
moment it was withdrawn the patients returned to 
their ordinary condition. Still, it seems, the meetings 
are looked forward to with pleasure during the rest of 
the week. One unhappy iiimate is so nearly in a state 
of dementia, that onlj^ two ideas exist within him — the 
ball on Thursdays, and the chapel on Sundays. Nor 
are the other patients so inattentive to ilic proccedin.i's | 
between the dances as they seem. Later in the evening, j 
one of the attendants happened to announce a ciiuntry I 
dance by mistake. In a minute there was a rustling | 
of programmes, and more than a dozen voices, both • 
male and female, exclaimed, ‘No, no; it’s a rccl~a I 
reeir J, 

Partners were chosen for^the country danc«, and the ; 
‘Triumph* was struck up with vigiVur by the violinist | 
The ‘ figure* of this dance requires a little more ntten- | ' 
tion than a reel; and the ex-dancing-mastcr eyed the 'I 
proceedings with critical attention. When a top couple ! I 
failed to lead off at tlie proper moment he gave tlieiu , j 
the hbV; and when everything w'as going oiusivini- '■ 
tningly, he seemed to enjoy (he pastime ns much as if ^ 
he were cajicring himself. Of the dancers, it may be 
said that they perfurniq^ the figures with, if not so ' ' 
much grace, quite as much correctness, as is seen ' ; 
in more fashionable assemblies. This, in somv^ ca.<!es, i j 
was evidently the result of habit, for these balls have • 
been continued for more than three years. One or * 
two of the parties, whilst they were not actually dancing, 
appeared totally unconscious of all that was going on • 
around till the evolutions demanded their assistance, 
when, at the right moment, they began to dance as 
if ^ome instinct, apart from the necessary attention, ! 
prompted them to do w'hat was required. When a sign | 
of hesitation was shown by one of the dancers, a neigh- 
bour, who, until that instant, may have appeared as if 
plunged in the depths of abstraction, gave him a moni- . 
tory nudge, and, starting up from his dream, the lagger 
began to join correctly in the evolution. It is evident, 
therefore, that the abstractions of insanity are more 
apparent than real; for,^in the above instances, the 
patients, though seemingly so rapt, were manifestly at- ; 
tending not only to their own affairs, but to those of their 
neighbours. At the prescribed time the music ceased, ! 
the dancers resumed thc^ seats, and the almost painful 
silence recurred. ! 

This was broken by a new subject of attention. One 
of the attendants prepared to sing the comic song of • 
Sandy M*Nab. Many of the patients laughed at the 
broader parts of the ditty, many apparently listened 
without laughing, whilst others laughed without either 
listening or looking at the linger. When he had 
finished he was niueh applauded, as he deserved to i 
be. The songs of d iferious cast were very* pleasingly | 
sung by'unother of the attendants, who is gifted with a 
voice ef nnusulfil sweetnels.'' Some expressions of praise 
were emittedi even in the midet of one of the airs; and 
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from a female patient near us, vrlio hail hifiieiS^o a]i- 
pcared pleased and cheerful, several deep sfeha escapeil. 
Perhaps the melody brought back broken*|recollGctions 
of happier days. Indeed the most saddening tiling of 
all was, the involuntary but unsatisfied inquiry which 
arose in the spectators' tiioughts on hearing an indica- 
tion of that kind, os to what was likely to be pissing in 
that diseased and troubled mind. ^ 

The llgure of ‘I'etnsiella* commences with a little 
waltzing, and in that, more than in any other depnrt- 
inent of the Terpsichorcan art, the eccentricities of 
the patients were developed. One elderly person, in 
particular, displayed his agility by the most «d:ihf»- 
rate contortions and whirls ; but what is rcmarkahlc, 
despite their complexity, he managed to bring tlicm in | 
to the time of the music. A tall and handsonic yociig 
man, on the contrary, performed the figure with a con- 
dcacending ^rinality which fonit'd a strong contrast to 
the proceedings of his elder companion. 11c. wc iindcr- 
stoud, ipiagincs himself to lx: an injured young noble- 
man. There are many striking examples of tliis sort | 
of delusion amongst the inmates of the asylum. O.iej 
declares herself to be Empress of the Worhl, whdst j 
another is content witli the 1 nimbler supposition tiiat 
she is Queen of England. AVith Pctronclla the hall 
clo«i*i.>, for Auld Langsyne w'as not. sung. 

In making — bqfore leaving the room — a lucity re- 
trospect of wh.*it we had seen, tlic first reliection 
which i»rcsented itself was, tlic extraordinary propriety 
and decorum of the whole proceciliiigs. 'I'o .say fliat 
the a.sscnihly was eouducted a.s well as similar parties^ 
in ordinary life, would hardly l>c doing it just •ce; 
for, ednipdring this with oilier halls — es|ii*f'i4U:y tIio.se 
which are prolonged till after supiier — we . re jus- 
tified ill saying that we perceived fewer and Jiiss 
glaring inconsistencies eomiiii^ted by these unfortunate 
beings, than we liave oeeasionally witnessed in tlie sane 
worlu.^ lliis must ba attributed mainly to the systeiii 
of ,;.*neral trentnient to which they are siiltjeet. They 
are daily in a state of comparative freedom, eonseipiciitly 
the personal liberty enjoyed amidst an asscniiilage at 
ft soiree is no novelty to tlicm. and Ihev do not abuse 
it. Yet it is a surprising s]K‘CtaeUv Nearly two 
hundred liuniaii beings, in an unfortunate eoiidition uf 
fliseusisl reason and hardly aecoiiii table will, congregated, 
many of them joining in the dance, w itiiout one — e^ycn 
of tile most insane — committing one glaring eccen- < 
tricity! It does not apiiear that the invited guests are 
very exclusively sheeted for their peaceable denicuiiour ; 
for, on a subsequent visit to the institution, we met 
W'ith the energetic waltzer in an uparlinent set asiile 
for the noisy imtients. He was on this occasioii sinu- 
ing A bass song amidst some half-dozen scarcely less 
quiet companions. 

When tile soiree was concluded, hiost of the assembly 
moved low'ards the door quietly. It is true they * stood 
not upon the m-dcr of going,' but w'eiit without regu- 
larity. At the door there was for a minute a little 
crowding. In such a situr.tion elsewhere, an accidental 
push, or the merest jostle, is apt to rouse in tlie party 
incun veiiicnced a transient anger ; but here nothing of 
the kind occurred. The patients walked to thiw several 
galleries and apartments of their own .iccord, each 
group guided by an attendant The pour creatiii'es 
labouring under dementia and melancholia wen* oblii^d 
to be rUused ere they attempted to’ move t ' ■*», had 
not altered their attitudes of wretchedness dn * ,ig tllb 
entire evening, and w'cre partially lifted from tne seat 
before they could fully understand what w'.hs requircil 
of them. sKacli was led out by an attendant They 
were brought upon the festive scene with a hope that 
it might distract them fnmi*their mala(|y. But in the 
two cases we saw, no suen clluct was produced. 

In a few minutes the room was unteuonted, and we i 


left it W'ith feelings far ^ss sad than those with which 
we entered it ; for Wc , Md seen how mucl/can be done 
under juilieioiis nnma^inent if nut always to cure, to 
alleviate the suflTerings of the inHune. * ^ ’’ 


THE BLIND MAN OF^ARGENTEUIL. ' 

A NORMA .V TIIADITIO.N* OF TpE SIXTEENTH CENTITHY. 

At Rouen, in the antique-looking library of a vast * 
and gloomy hotel, sat a vciieniblc old man, Bwaiiiigly 
engrossed in meditation and sttldy. He was Laurence 
Jlicot or i’hihermcsnil, king's counsel to the purlianigTit of 
Nonnundy, a wise inagistrutc, and if learned and virtu- 
ous imm. At five in the iijprniiig ho was wont to com- 
nuau-^- his daily einploMiient, and after giving sage ani 
just iiilvice to the parliament, the iiulclatigablc old man 
would devote himself. u.<i now, to other toils, which 
seemed to him like amusement, namely”, laying the foun- 
dation of a rich (i.llection ofibooks ami manuscripts, 
which iiftenviird!* hcc.ime cclchrateil, mid, though now 
dispersed, is not forgfdtcn. Bigot was cmployad in exa- 
niiiiiiig an ancient nianiHcrint which he had lately 
oht.iiiied. His son. Kmcrie Bigot, and a young com- 
panion, Etienne Paiqnier, were .reading lloratie at 
auiotlier )>art of the library”. i 

The studies of all three were iiiterniptod by” the sud- I 
den cm ranee of a magistrate -at least his costume be- | 
spoke him sit; hut at thi'« moment his extreme paleness, i 
changed features, and humiliiiled manner, made* the | 
lieutenant, of Koueii appear like one of the criminals I 
that dailv trembled before him; fur he was a severe and | 
upright judee. 

* 1 have hi‘eu failed, I confess it,' cried he to Laureiiee j 
Bigot. ‘ 1 am guiffy** but do imt eondemii me uiilieard.' I 

*rhe king’s advocate listened ciilndy”, while the young I 
men, with the curiosity of their agej paid Jiger atten- | 
tioii to the lieiiti'iiant’s reidrai, which was follows : — ! 

* A eiti/.cu of Lucca, ndmed Zamhelli, went on busi- ; 

ne.ss to Englaiul, where he settlcil. Hisatlairs nros'fercd 1 ' 
!”rcatly. At fifty years old, having made Ids fortune, he 
felt a desire to end his days at I.iiecn, near a brother 
whom he tenderly loved. He wTotc to liis family, who 
Were delighted at the iicw's. So(»n another letter, dated 
Koiicn, aimmineed his arrival tiicre from Hyigl. ind, aji d 
that lie should reach Lueea in about two iiiwii'lrtr*"Wii8 
sp.icc of time was requisite for the transaction of Ids 
liiiwiiicss at Paris, and his joiiniey onward. He was I 
daily exiM*cted at Lneca ; hut two, three, six months 
passed by, and he arrived not; nor, wluit w'us stranger 
'Still, dill any other letter from him reach his family, 
wliosM anxiety was extrtq|ic. (’ornclius, his brother, 
went to Paris in seirch of him. He visited all the houses ' 
w'hillicr ZiignbeHi s commerce was likely tii lead him. 
Many” persons had seen, or believed they had seen Zam- ; 
ladli. All indiviiiiiiil licaring that- name had claimed the 
piiynieiit due to bonds of a considcr.-ihlc iinwmiit: the ' 
tiiLTcliaiits show'ed the signature *‘/umbelli” aff the | 
bottom of the veceipts. “ All these Hignatures are 
forged,” cjjied Cornelius. “ Describe the pePson q|^the 
forger, so tliat 1 may” bring him to justice.” But it was in 
vatu; for no one could rc5colh;ct precisely the appearance | 
of a man who had been seen so short a tiiii||. j 

‘ It was ]»laiii that an audacious robbery had been '• 
niipmittcd — (icrliaps a murder. Cornelius weiiL-iAnn 
Paris to Rouen, where he visited successively all the • 
hotels in Zamlielli had lieen 

seen. He had left it for Paris, accompanied by a valet. 
This valet liad In^cn little notieei^besides, six or eight 
months had passed since tlio de|iarture of ZaiiibellU 
and liow could one donie?tie excite attention among the 
I numbers who hud inhabited this hotel, the most fre- 
1 quented in KoiiPti f % 

^ Jt was At this time,’ continued the* lieutenant of {lo- , 
lice, * tliat«CofticliuB brought Ills complaint before me. | 
Like him. L felt assured tha%a great crime had been^ • 
conimltTcd between Rouen and Paris ; but how could it . 
I be proved t How could the criminal be discovered ? .At I 
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last a sudden thought struck iy e. 
since, a goldsmith, named Mabl 
Rouen, urhere^he was entirdjri 


Six or seyen months the tggai*of justice. — jou, Emerie, perhaps to succeed 
l|ad opened a shop at me; and Etienne Pasquier, prorobljr to distinguish 
Known. There was yourself in |.he judgment-seat atParis, or some foreign 


Rouen, where Im was entirdjr umcnown. There was yourself in ihe judgment-seat atParis, or some foreign 
'something strand in his manner, and the expression of court/ Remem W that none may do evil that go^ 
*his fa^ nesaia nothing ^ his parents or family; and may cornel Ahore all, a judjra should not seek tP 
those ^o hazarded questions on the suligect, received discover the truth by means of a lie, and do himself 
f(om him evasive answers, given with ill-disguised em> .what he punishes in oUiera Such means are unwortliy 
barrassment. Struck with his business being the same of a m^istrate.’ 

^ as Zambelli's, and acting amder an involuntary presen- Three weeks freup that time there was great excite- 
timent, I sent a person, who, under pretence of making ment in the village of Argenteuil. The inhabitants hod 
purohases, entered into conversation with Martel, in suspended their labours, quitted their houses, and ga- 
which, as If b^ chance, he introduced the name of Zam- thered together about the door of the H6tel du Heaume. 
bdli.^ At this name Martel grow pale, and showed signs By their earnest conversation among themselves, and 
of inquietude, looking anxiously at his questioner, their eager quesUoning of those who came out of the 
This strengthened my susmeions : 1 resolved to satisfy hotel, it was clear that something unwonted was going 
^yself; but here, I confess, the excess of my zeal led me forward there. In short, the large room of the hotel 
into error. was for this day transformed into a justice-chamber, 

* By my orders a sergeant went to Martel to demand where Laurence Bigot, assisted by the magistrate of 
payment of a bond for four hundred crowns, which I had Argenteuil, questioned numerous witnesses about the 
fabricated under a falsa name. Martel, when he saw murder of Zambelli. s , 

the Itond, cried out that it was feigned, and refused to How many efforts had this zealous judge made since 
pay it JVlien takra to prison by the sergeant, Martel, he quitted Itouen on his search for thb traces of the 
following his first impulse, accompanied him with the crime 1 He visited many villages, questioned numerous 
security of a man who is certain he owes nothing; but officers of police; but all in vain. When he was about 
soon, stopping suddenly in great agitation, he said, “I to return, in despair of accomplishing his object, he was 
am quite easy as to the bond ; it is entirely false, and 1 informed that, some months before, a corpse had been 
can prove it But is there nothing else against me ? discovered hid in a vineyard near Argenteuil. Bigot 
Have yon hetf d of anything ?** The sergeant having hastened thither, and the state of preservation of the 
fsijgped astonishment, and protested that lie knew no- remains enabled him, on viewing the body, to decide • 
thing, Martel became calm, and followed him witli a dearly that it was that of Zambelli, acco^iiig as he 
firmer step to the jail, where his name was registered had been described by Corndius hisbrotlier. 


among the list of prisoners. An hour afterwards, he 
was brought t^fore me. ** It is now no time for pre- 


The magistrate began to read the evidence aloud, 
when he was interrupted by a pierdng cry; and a 


tence,” said I in an imperative tone. • “Yes, the bond^ blind man, whom no one had as yet peredved, pre- 
is false ; but as you have betray^ f6ar, 1 must tell you seated himself before the assembly. It was old Ger- 
that there are other things against you. A citizen of vais, a yrandering beggar, born in the neighbouriiood, 
Lucca, na^d Zambelli, is dead, and you are his mnr- well known, and much liked. When his way led 
derer. Den\ it not I have proofs — certain proofs. But through Argenteuil, he was always admitted to tlio 
calni your fears : Zambelli w&s a stranger ; no one here liotel, and having arrived that day, he had seated him- 
cores to avenge his death. With some sacrifices on your self, unnoticed, in his usual place in the chimney comer, 
part, we can hush up this sad affair ; only you must He had sprung forward with a loud cry when, in listen- 
confess all with sincerity— your life is the price of it” ing as the magistrate read, he heard of a corpse *being 

* Petrified by the assurance with which I spoke, and discovered among the vines. But what could k blind 
glad to purchase with gold the life which hung on a man, and one so long absent from Argenteuil, have to 
thread^Maj^l cried^ out, “ I see— I see it is Heaven’s communicate ? Laurence Bigot regaxded with a kind 
doragTwRM^that which no eye witnessed, save my own, of respect the serene and venerable countenance of the 
is revealed. I will confess idl ; let my fortune save my old beggar. • 

life !” He was about to begin, when the appearance of * Unfortunate man,’ said he, ‘what can you have to 
the notary, whom 1 had sent for to take down his con- tell us?’ * 

fession, roused him as out of a dream. He perceived the put after his first involnittary movement, the blind 
snare, and when 1 commanded him to begin, he said' man appeared embarrassed and undecided. ‘Ah, my 
firmly, ” No, 1 have nothing^to tell ; I am innocent.” lord,’ said he., ‘ may I speak without danger of my life ? ’ 
‘ All my efforts to induce him to confess were vmn. and lie turned liis white head on evdry side with a ter- 
1 sent him^ to prison. But now he protesta against his rifled air. 

incarceration, dedares the falseness of the bond, and * Speak freely,’ said Bigot ; ‘ fear nothing.’ Then the 
bcoium piiblicly the sergeant and myself. old man related how, many months since, he was leav- 

^is 48 my error. You, my lord, cannot doubt the ing Argenteuil on his usual pilgrimage, and hod gained 
purity of my motives ; but what will the parliament tlie high ground beyond the village, when the violent 
say ?— always so severe towards inferior officers. Must barking of his dog caused him to listen attentively, 
^^erviefes of thirty years be blotted out, bei^use I was A man’s voice, feeble and suppliaflt, was distinctly 
ramed away bjr excess of zeal ? My lord advocate, you heard. ‘ Monster I ’ it said ; ‘ thy master, thy hcn^actor 
know all ; now judjre me as you will.’ -.mercy ! Must I die so far from my country and my 

‘Be encouraged 1 said Laurence Bigot. ‘Theparlia- brotherl Mercy, mercy ! ’ 


l^^crviceB of thirty years be blotted out, bei^use I was A man’s voice, feeble and suppliaflt, was distinctly 
ramed away bjr excess of zeal ? My lord advocate, you heard. ‘ Monster I ’ it said ; ‘ thy master, thy hcn^actor 
know all ; now judjre me as you will.’ -.mercy ! Must I die so far from my country and my 

‘Be encouraged 1 said Laurence Bigot. ‘Theparlia- brotherl Mercy, mercy ! ’ 

me^ u acquaint with all, and pardons you. The Then the blind man heard a fearful c^, like that of 

GMmbOT assembled to-day to judge this matter. I liave a dying man in his last agony, and all was silence, 

spoken for you with the warmth of a man who esteems After a»tiDie he distinguished '^tho steps of one who 

and re^Mts you ; but your thirty years o^ service and seemed staggering under a heavy burden. ‘Influenced 
mtegnty have pleoM more eloquently than 1 could do. by a sudden impulse,’ said Gervaia, ‘I went forward, 
The proceedings whllk Martel dared to dbmmence against asking what was the matter, and who had been moan- 
yon have been staym for three' months : the suit rela- ing so ? ’ 

tive to the nu^er of Zamb^ is brought bi^ore parUa- f ‘ “ Nothing, nothing,” said a voice in an agitated 
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tty^h pardoned, you are not you,” I kne^ then thalf a horrible crime had been 
fSi old/nan, turning to his son committed, and was seiz^ witli terror. things con- 

ana to Etienne Pasquier, you are both destined to wear spir^ to overwhelm me with fear ; for immediately a 



dreadful Btorm aroBe, and the loud thunder*beained to 
purBue the murderer. 1 thought the woi^d was at an 
end. Trembling, 1 continued my jourqgy, resoWing 
neyer to reveal vrhat 1 had heard ; for the criminal may 
belong to these partB, and the life of a poor old blind 
man Ib at the mercy of every one. But when the judge 
Bpoke of a corpro being found bo near to the place where 
I heard the voice, I could not avoid a Budden ezclania- 
I tion. I have now tdd all; Code grant that no evil 
; comeB to me from it t * * 

j During this relation Laurence Bigot appeared ab- 
I sorbed in a deep reverie, which lasted long after the 
I blind man ceased to speak. Then addressing Gervais, 

* Old man,’ suid he, * I wish to ask you a question ; re- 
flect well before answering it Do you remember exactly 
the voice that you heard that day on the hill, which re- 
plied to your questions and threatened you ? Do you 
tbuik that you could recognise it again — recognise it 
BO as not to confound it with anv other?* 

! * Yes, my lord advocate,* cried Gervais immediately : 

* yes! even as J should recognise the voice of my mother, 

if she were living still, poor woman 1* • 

*But,* said the judge, *havc 3 mu considered that 
eight or nine months have passed since tlien ?* 

* It seems but a few hours ago,’ answered the blind 

I man. * My terror was so great, that even now I seem | 
always to hear the voice that cried for mercy, and that I 
which spoke to me, and the awful thunder.* And when 

! Bigot still doubted, Gervais, lifting his hands to heaven, 

I I said, *God is gc^, and forsakes not the poor blind. 

I j Since I lost my sight, I can hear wonderfully. Call the 

I i people of Aigenteuil ; they will tell you how* they amuse 
I ! themselves with embarrassing me, and saying, in coun- 

I I terfeited tones, ** Who speaks to thee ?’* Ask them if 

I they have ever succeed^ in deceiving me!* The ^icuple 

I I cried out that all that the blind man said was^true ; liis 
i I knowledge of voices was wonderful. Some hours after, 
j La.«rcncc Bigot departed for Itouen, and everything 

went on as usual in the village of Argeiiteuil. Bigot 
' conveyed Gervais with him to Rouen. 

{ Ip the sixteenth century, the great hall of ahdience 
j of tho Norman parliament was renowned for its beauty. 
The ceiling was of ebony, studded with graceful ara- 
besques in gold, azure, and vermilion The tapestry 
I worked in fleurs-de-lis, tlie immense fireplace, the gilded 
wainscot, the violet-coloured daiir, au<}, above all, the 
■ immense picture in which were represented Louis XTI., 
tlic father of his.people, and his virtuous minister and 
' friend, the good Cardinal d’Amhoise — all united to ^ve 
the great hall an aspect at once beautiful luid imposing. 
The effect was increased when, on days of judicial 
solemnity, a hundred aud twenty magistrates were 
seated in judgment there, with their long white beards 
and scarlet robes, having at their head the presidents, 
attired in ermine mantles, above whom was a painting 
depicting the legislator Moses and the four evan- 
gelists. 

It was in this magnificent hall that the parliament 
assembled, by a p^iec^ convocation, on Christmas eve, 
in the year 16— . But this time they were attired in 
black robes, and their serious countenances showed mey 
had a rigorous ofiioe to perform. This secret meeting 
! of parliament excited great curiosity throughout the 
whole town. Tlic mutder of the merchant of Luoci^ tlie 
I arrest of the presumed criminal, the discovery of the 
body of his supposed victim, the unhoped-fbr*testimuny 
; given hv a blind man at Argenteuil, fhrnished an jnex- 
liuustiblc subject of discussion for the crowd, that 
thronged the avenues of tiie palace. ^ Eveiy pm* agreed 
that the day was come which would liberate dh i' jo jent 
man, or dl smiia a murderer to tlie scafibld. " * 

The parliament, after many long debates, hod decided 
that the blind man of Argenteuil should be heard. 
Gervais Appeared before them. His frank and circum- 
stantial deposition made a deep impression ; but some 
doubt Still remained. It was a fearful fthing to place a 
man’s ILk at the mercy of the fiigitive reminiscences of 
a blind man, who coiud only trust to his hearing. It 


seemed almost impossil^ that Gervais should recognise 
faithfull}* a voice he had heard hht once only. 

The parliament delermined to prove hidi. and to bring 
before him successively all the prisonen of the coneier- 
geric, Martel among the rest If, alter havi^ heard ; 
them speak, the blind man spontaneonsly, adl^ithout j 
once hesitating, should recogniic the voice which had * i 
struck him so powerfully, this evidence, united to others, 1 
should be held conclusive. It was not without design . i 
that Christinas eve was chosen for this strange tri^T 
unheard of in the annals of justice. To have brought 
up the prisoners together oif an ordinary 'day^ would ■ 
have awakened their suspicions, perhaps sugge^fed to i 
them various Rtratagciiis, and thiA left the success of ; . 
this novel experiment to^cliance. On Christinas eve |! 
the order excited no Buri>rise, as it was customary cm : I 
the eve of high festivals to bring all the prisoners of the • 
coiiciergcrie before the parliament, who sometimes, out ! i 
of respeebto the day, liberated those criminals who had ' 
been iuiprisoned for trifling offences. 

Above all, aa it was necessary to make the blind iliaii i 
understand the almost sacred importance ofi the judg- < 
ment with which Heaven had invested liim, a solemn | 
oath was administered by the president of the assem- | 
bly. The old man took the oath in a truthfiil, earnest 
manner, which left no doubt of his sincerity, and the 
trial commenced. Eighteen prisoners were brought 
up, and answered the questions proposed to them, but 
the old man never moved; and they, on their part-, 
on perceiving the unknown man, evinced no sign of 
alarm. At last the nineteenth prisoner was intro- | 
dueed. Who shall paint his horror aud stupefaction 
at the sight of Gervais ! His features grew contrac^ted, 
his hair ruse up,^aiid a sudden faintness overjiowercd 
him, so that the turnkeys were obliged to lead him to 
a scat. When he recovered a little, his involuntary 
and convulsive movements seemed to 8how,jfhe iioignant j 
remorse of a guilty and tortujred soul, perhaps the i 
horrible regret of not haling committed a sucom^crime, | 
and finished his work. I 

The presidents and judges anxiously aM'aited the re- ' 
suit. At the first words that Martel uttered, in reply . 
to the president’s questions, the blind man, who, igno- , 
rant of hm presence, had hitherto remained quiet and j 
immoveable, suddenly bent forward, listdhi ng into tlv ; ■ 
then shrinking back with horror and fmr*ll!ried()ut, 

* It is he ! — it is the voice that I heard fa the heights 
of Argenteuil ! ’ 

The jailer led away Martel more dead than alive, 
obeying in this the president’s order, who in a loud 
tone had desired him to bring out another prisoner. But j 
this command was accompanied by a sigu which the 
jaUcr understood, md some minutes after, he again 
introduced MAtel, who was interrogated under a false ! 
name. Fresh questions elicited fresh replies; but the 
blind man, shaking his head with an air of incrq^jlulitj', 
immediately cried out, * No, no ; it is all a «feint ; tliat 
is tlic voice which conversed with me on the heights of 
Argenteuil.’ , ’ 

At laft the horrible mystery was cleared uj^ The j . 
wretched criminal, trembling, despairing, stammered out 
a confession, which was now almost needless, since the» j 
niagistrates were fully convinced of the tq^th which had , 
been wonderfully elicited by the sole witness who ^uid | 
dtclarc the crime. , , . , ! 

But a few hours passed, and Martel lay in a gloomy 
dungeon af the coiicicrgerie, whilst in a public plao^ | 
not far from tlic prison, werb made the preparatiooB for j i ^ 
execution ; for at thif period the scaffold followed the ; j 
sentence so rap'dly, tl^ a condemned man never beheld - j 
the morrow’s sun. Efe nightfall all was over. The ; 
wretched man died jNuitent, confessing his crime, and I 
denouncing t^c cupHity and thirst of gold which had 
led him on to murder. 

Ill difty ytsars from this period, Laurence Bigot had ^ 
l)cen long dead. Emerie hs son had Bucceeded him 
Ills office. Etienne Basquier had become a learned and ■ 
reverend old man, with silver liair. He was thbn .com- j 
• ^ 
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lie found this persona^ vety hospitable andv^igmuni* 
cative, and wae ente|tained by him with atongabcount 
of the implacable feuds by which the mnuiUaineers were 
divided, and of the intestine wars to wlitch th^ gave 
rise. On quitting Baslit, vrhere he only stayed one 
night, he met a migrator}' horde of Iliyats, another of 
the numerous tribes whp hod broken up their encamp- 
iiicnt ill one place, and were travelling witli th^r flocks 
and herds to other pastui^s. The i^eep and goats went 
first, led by young sheplierds^ the flower and strength of 
the tribe, witli their faithful companions, the shaggy 
dugs, of a breed said to bo peculiar to Persia. Next 
fdllowed the asses, and oxen of a' smuU species, laden 
with tlie black canvas and poles of the Iliyiat tents, with 
bags thrown over tlieir backs, filled witli various articles 
! for consumption; while some were liestrode by the 
1 weaker and more aged portion of the coiiiiiniiiity. The 
: poultry were likewise placed on tlie bocks of the loadc'd 
cattle, wjth a leg nr a wing tied to the pack-saddle, 
spending their .time in trying t% keep their boliuice in 
this awkwarij position as well as they could. Men, 
women, anil children, followed tlic faravaii on fiMit, 
pome in groups, and sonic walking separately, c*acli 
bearing some kitchen utensil or piece of household fiir- 
nitove. Tlie young liuiihs and kids that were brought 
f irtli on the way were placed in baskets, and carried 
bv some of the men, or stowed awuy in hampers, with 
tiu ir lieads ]ieeping out, and thrown, along with the 
jioultry, across the paijk-saddles. Such of the sheep or 
goats as were lame, or with young, bad their separate 
conductors, who *gentlv encouraged them forward, or 
stopped and fed them when they appeared fatigued— a 
trait of the Iliyat life and character which rciniiideil the 
baron of the passage in Isaiah xl. 11, ‘He shall feed 
hii flock like a slieiiherd : he shall gather the lambS 
v itli Iris arm, and carry them in his bosoin.^and shall 
gently load those that are with young.* Ine women 
lia3 their apiniiing utensils on their shoulders. Some 
were twisting woollen yarn ; others were bent fiwward 
in a stoojiiiig position, witl^ their children astride on 
their backs, or toiling with their infants (cradles and 
all) upon their heads or shoulders. 

Alter passing this group, the Baron do B«m1c con- 
tinued his course for twenty-seven miles to the next 
station of Dagliuinbe/.rin. Tlirougbout the whole trac^ 
there were iio liiihitations, and at that season of the 
year (January) no water; though "it appears that 
‘formerly this was not the case. Along the side of 
the road he ohi^rved the remains of hannU^ or under- 
ground channels ; and about seven miles from Dariiuiii- 
bezdn were the ruins of a caravanserai, and, a little 

• further on, of a village. At this ])lace he passed 
the night in ..n* old dilapidated, caravanserai ; his ser- 
vants barricading it as well as they could, to keep 
out the predatory iiiomitaineers, who might Inivc paid 
Ihciii an unwelcome visit for the sake of plunder. 
He escaped, however, from all molestation, the inoun- 
laineers haying apparently become, if not less addicted 
to plunder, more cautious as to the manner in winch 
they carried on their depredations since tlie imprisonment 
of th'rir great cjrief, one Veil Kliau. 7'his jicrson had 

■ once great authority over tlio trilie of the Mainaseni-— 

: amoiiiitiiig in all to about 4000 families. Jle wm ori- 
' ginally valet to the viceroy of the district of Ears, and 

■ organised a band of robbers, at whoso licad he placed 

: himself,/or the purpose of robbing the caravans. ‘Each 

' successful attack/ says IJie Baron de Bode , by spread- 
i iue abiw<l hi. reputation, iooreawd ™ 

: hi* adlierenti ; and the feeble anthoilti|| of 

• • unable to restrain hU pr^atory wdwrt|P‘- edw- 
i' voured to give aiwUier direction to his ^r. "ts^oy 
: i ministering food to hie fanity. A wion wre /»noei;ted 

I between liis daughter and ope 'of the ^ the viw- 

I I roy. Prince Timur Mirza (efterward. well h"OJ“. h> we 
fanhionablc ciwOo. of London). Ihis match did p >t 

j effbet th«i object intepdef Vidi 
: unruly as belbre; erectoi a frrt cum NnrrtSd, 
i! coutlnned to ewrdse Wl Irwte of plondering ■with 


greater impunity than ever, emcially during the 
{leriod of^isrule tfid disorder which in i1)e southern 
provinces of PersialfoUnw'ed the death ^the old king. 
A new governor or viceroy being vfSpointed to the 
district of Ears, Veli Khan, oii the fliith of promisea 
held out to him, was induced to go to Shlra^^nd aid 
the governor in the collection taxes, as tribute from ^ 
the trilie. Whilst out on an expedition of this kind, rtie 
governor, whose name was Muhiimed Taglii Khan, when 
heated one day with wine, made some irreverent obser-« 
vations with respect to the great freebooter’s daugliter, 
w’hich BO offended her brother JBaghir Khao),* who ap* 
|)cars to Iniyc been next in authority to Vdi Khan 
himself, that he rose suddenly uniljcallcd upon his fbl- 
lowcrs to avenge the honour of their clan. His call 
was obeyed: tlie gn^ater fart of the governor’s force 
was put to the sword, and he liimself hurried, handcuffed, 
to Kliisht, amid tlic mountaips. On the arrival of this 
news at Eyrs, a great force was sent against Veli Khan 
and his son, who luitli fled — qiic to a small village on 
the Persian Gulf, and the other to the fortresses of (lul- 
i-Glmlat, built one above the other on n steep rock, 
with a communication between. Veli Khaif| who W'as 
fond of the bottle, was making free Avitli some Shiraz 
wine, the property of an Kiigi.:h officer in the shah’s 
service. In tlie hurry of his escape, and in the state of 
intoxication he was then in, he made tpo great an effort 
to vault into the saddle, and fell over to the oilier side, 
when he was immediately picked up and secured by 
Iris pursuers.* These two robber.s, fatlier and son# have 
ever since been imprisoned in the citadri of Tabriz; 
‘blit their popularity in Far.s,* says tlie baron, ‘is so 
great, tliat tlicir names, deeds, and exploits are per- 
{lotiiuted ill songs, and pass from mouth to mouth among 
the Iliyats.’ • 

These trilxjs ontw'ardly profess Mahomedanism ; but, 
like tile gimerality of the nomade people of this ve- 
gioii, they have a very faint idea of rCdigioii, their 
wlioie faitli consisting ig some superstif^ius rites, and 
a traditional veneralion for their piri, or lioly men, 
to whose shrines tliey make pilgrimages. the 

offerings which fliey bring with them on these occasions, 
are little tin liinijis, wliicli they string on ropes over 
the tombs; or coloured rags,wlrich the women attach to 
their consecrated trees. The Baron du 
of this description, witli more rags ui^JtlyisnUhan 
leaves. U'lieir chief occupation, wdien iiot pluiidering, 
consists in tending thy ir* flocks of slieep and goats. Their 
most cofiimoii food is tiie acorn, which is first bruised 
between two stones, and made into flonr by being dried 
ill the sun. The women bake cakes of this flour. The 
paste is likewise eaten ravr, ami is considered very 
nourishing. • « , , , 

The princin^ town of this district is Behbelian, the 
inhabii^aiiTs ot which are very expert in the preparation 
and dyeing of woollen cloth, 'riic soil around it is very 
productive, being watered by several noble streams, 
siicli as the Shomai-arab, the Kheirabail, i^d the 
Kliiirdistuii, togetlier with tiic lesser rivers llowiiig from 
the Avdekan mountains. It would bceomq a r^i agn- 
cultui iif district if more densely peopled, aiid^above 
all. if there were more security and stability in the ad- 
ministration. On the spacious plain surroun^ng the 
town, the inhabitants grow' corn. Atftong the irmt 
^rees, tlie palm takes the precedence; and oranjge, ^^mon, 


* Thorffderwdlfioe, in the incident cwmected with the ssddl^ 

a newlySSrovered beauty In HbakBjioare, and a taap^ ptooe of 
jurtiwx^tlydbnehimhyoneofhtao^^^^^ ihepssisge 

ill which the bant Bpi-ali» 

* Of vaulting flftihlMon that o'erlesps Itself. 

And falls un the other.' 

hns again and i«aln beto aUuded to, and quoM with admiration ; 
unUI the cummentntor’»Jiowed that It waa without meaning, and 
bliould be reoil * vaulting ambition that overleaps Its seU, ami fulls 
mi tllS otS^HdU: Boll is the old word for radiiir, deriverl 
tho French sr/fc. Head with th% amendment, the passage, Insteod 
of being obscure, benomee insUnot wltb life and weaning, and 
(iffhrde a beautiful slinilh. oopiplete in ell ite parts. 
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and pomegranates are cultivated with success. The 
whole plainf as well as the vuleyfi in. the aiountains, 
present traoeepf considerable townst Half way towards 
the EhurdistM fiver are ruins, scattered over a large 
cextent of ground, consisting of kiln-burnt bricks, white 
mortaf^md elevated mounds of earth. Sir John Mac- 
» d(>nald Einneir found among them a stone slab witli an 
arrow-headed inscription — a sure sign of remote anti- 
quity. Nearer the water, on both sides of the river, 
<'are buildings in a better state of preservation, which 
appear to be of a more recent date, though still of 
Sasanian origin, and probably coeval with the stupen- 
. douerremains of two bridges of which the Arab writers 
spealc in terms of Ifigh praise. On the left bank, but 
further inland, are some Mahomedan tombs, witli 
arched domes over them, ana open on every side. This 
place is considered the true site of the ancient city of 
Arrqjan. Besides the tombs, the ruins consist of stone 
and brick buildings, scattered over the lofty banks of 
the river, mostly on the left shore. With the exception 
of the bridges, there are no remains of large edifices. 
The housfs seem to have possessed but one storey, with 
vaulted roofs. The river intersecting the town was 
spanned by two bridges, a short distance from each 
other ; they were of stone and brick, and, to judge from 
what remains, must have been constructed on a grand 
scale. Some of the platforms of the piers on which the 
arches rested arc still visible on the right and left banks ; 
but nearly all the rest have been carried away by the 
forcefof the current, which is excessively rapid. Tliey 
are now known by the names of the PuU Begum and 
the Puli DckJiter'^the bridges of the Lady and of the 
Damsel. 

During the few days that the baron remained in this 
neighbourhood, lie was made acquainVed with the exist- 
ence of some curious sculptures and inscriptions about 
twenty-six t^iiles to the north-west of Behbehan, among 
the Behniei niountains. As no European traveller had 
ever, to his knowledge, advaitbed so far in that direc- 
tion, hor even allndcd to these sculptures, lie became 
the more Anxious to see them. Having been furnished 
with a guide, and an attendant train mounted on fine 
Arab marcs, he proceeded thither, across a fertile plain, 
remarking the same luxuriant fields of the narcissus, 
which has bvjn already noticed, scenting the air for 
niildtrurounJiA The first place of any note he reached 
was Toshuii, where, according Jto the native tradition, 
the patriarch Abraham was thrown into a burning 
furnace by Nimrod, * the mighty hunter before the 
Lord.’ • In the same neighbourhood, within a few miles, 
is a village called Ur, which, according to the Scripture, 
was the name of the hirtliplac^of Abraliam, in Chaldea. 
On his arrival at the valley oPrengi-Saulek, where the 
remains were, the baron halted for a tiinse, aqd sent out 
scouts to examine whether the coast was clear, and also 
placed videttes, to give warning in case of a surprise, 
llavinf ascertained that all was right, he entered'tlie nar- 
row dsrile, hemmed in between lofty rocks, which over- 
hung the path. As he and his party toiled on by a very 
steep ascent; among loose stones, they came at times 
upon^iu old pavement, the poliidied stones oS which 
were so slippery, that the horses could with difiiculty 
advance. The patli soon widened, and they found 
themselves iif a grove of oak, cypress, and kuhnar 
treess surrounded on every side by tlie ancient niony- 
ments, to see which was the object of their visit 
The most conspicuous of these was a huge Ij^ack rock, 
streaked with yellow veins, between thirty and forty 
feet in height, and eighty or ninety in^inrcumference, 
and M'hich stood detached from the rest It had bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions on two <3f its sides. The first 
represented an altar,* surmounted by a conical pile 
somewhat in the shape of a sugar loff, round which afillet 
was tied in a knot,. witli the two ends streaming down- 
wards. Close to this altar stood the mdb&i or.high 
jpriest, his right arm extended towards the altar, and 
his left concealed in his bosom. On the right of this 

principal figure was a group, of 'nine others, which, 

• 

e s ■ ^ 

witli tht; Exception of one nearest the priest, seated on 
a low stool, Vere in an erect postme, but so dilapidated, 
that none ^ tlieir faces could be distinguished. On the 
extreifle rignt was a figure on horseback, with a bow 
and arrow,, in the act of attacking a wild beast, which 
was standing on its hind legs, but which, being much 
defaced, could not be distiug^hed sufficiently to de- 
termin% whether it were a lion, a bear, or a wild boar. 
Close to this was an inscription of* five lines, in a cha- 
racter totally unknown to th^ baron ; and under the 
altar was another inscription in the same character, 
and also of five lines. On the second face of the rock 
were the sculptures of four persons in a row, tlie prin- 
cipal of the group reclining on a coucht with the left 
arm on a cushion, and holding a circlet in the right 
hand. The head was ornamented with two clusters 
of thick hair ; but no feature of the face was dis- | 
tinguishable. Two figures were seated at the foot | 
of the coucli, each with an arrow-headed .spear in j 
the right hand. On/ of them had a sort of diadem > 
on the head, consisting of six spreading lygys, with little 
globules at the*extremity of each ray. There were 
various other stones, which tlie baron has minutely 
described. He does not give any decided opinion on 1 
their probable antiquity, but merely observes that their [ 
Btylo is totally diflerent from all that he had seen at j 
Persepolis and elsewhere. As he was now in the ancient ! ; 
Elymais of the Greeks, he could not divest himself of 
the impression that he was standing on the ground once 
sacred to the goddess Anaitis or hl^vletta, where the 
Elamites of old had performed their religious rites and | 
mysteries. On tlieir way out of the valley, they.fouiid j 
more of those old sculptures on a stone close to the road, | ' 
Jbut owibg to long exposure to the air and rain, the ; ' 
figures were nearly all effaced. — (To be concluded in a ' 1 
second ar(|V;/e.) ^ ^ ' 

THE PERSECUTIONS OE HOSPITALITY. 

* The knife of the surgeon,* says Boswell in his Lffe of ' 
Johnson, * hurts as much as tlie sword of an enemy ;* | 
and, upon the same principle, the mistaken attentions i 
sometimes showered upon guests by too-hospitable hosts . 
and hostesses, are us inconvenient as intentional hos- ; 
tilities. * 

An antiquated politeness still lingers amongst many , 
of the more venerable part of the edmmunity, which ! 
urgep them to persecute their guests to cat or drink 
what they do not choose, or more of what they do 
choose than is agreeable. Happily tho present genera- 
tion is gradually adopting a new code of etiquette, w'hich j 
rules tliat true politeness consists in allowing people 
to act as is most agreeable to themselves. But the 
daily experience of tliis common-sense practice only 
makes tlie occasional suffering from its opposite the 
more intense. What is chiefly felt under the pressing 
system is the impossibility of escaping irom, or remon- 
strating against it ; for who could say or do any thing in 
direct rebuke of what so evidently springs, in most in- 
stances, from amiable feelings? There is a tradition in 
Edinburgh of a lady, the wife of a distinguished naval ' 
victor of the last war, and a genuine specimen of the 
old school, twho pressed a gentleman one day tP encli a 
degree, and thus encroached so far n{x>n his politeness 
and good nature, tiiat he finally tumbled off his choir in 
a fit, tho consequence of overeating. Things are not 
generally carried to such an extravagance as this ; but 
they oftra are bad enough in the case of old-fashioned ' 
kindly people, and especially* such as have any fears 
about their style of manners and entertainment. Giving 
abundantly and urging its acceptance seems •to these 
persons a sufildent oflSet against all defects, when, in 
reality, it is onJlr adding anhthqr to those traits of in- 
ferior breeding which they ore concerned about. 

Want of consideratiou respecting variety of tastes is 

« 
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another great Bouroe of this evil. There are per- 
sons BO full of a heady egotism, though often ofagood- 
natured kind, that they never imagine but that their 
own feelings and tastes are a just criterion^for those of 
I their fenow-creatnrea The things which they prefer 
I they cannot doubt to be those which idl other persons 
j most affect. Where they go, and what they do, tliey 
I think all other people would like to go an^ to do. 
i This peculiarity is hiost strongly ^hibited in the re- 
I bustuous hospitality o# the English country squire. 

; A ^>ntlcman who passes his days in a great city is 
invited to some country house, the owner of which 
I has most of his thoughts absorbed in ^icultural im- 
I prQvcments. •Anxious to do everything possible to 
' amuse his guest, and fancying that rural enthusiasm is 
common to all men, the host drags his unfortunate visitor 
; into every part of his grounds — ^up liill and down dale, 
j over fields savouring, strongly of guano, and through 
; preserves thickly bristling with brambles and furze. At 
the same time he* volunteers Explanations whicli are 
unheeded, eitf^er because they do not interest, or are 
"quite incomprehensible to the hearer. Although the 
. sufferer heartily wishes himself back in town beside his 
own fire, yet the enthusiastic amateur of tillage mistakes 
, ! his commonplace replies and occasional questions — 
made out of politeness — for manifestations of interest 
■ Ho presses him, till refusal is impossible, * to try his 
! I hunter,' and sets the poor Cockney off after the hounds 
. ; like *a second Mazeppa ; peradventure to be torn to 
^ ; pieces by bushes certainly to be put in imminent jeo- 
I imrdy. After dinner he insists upon t'othcT tumbler, 
although tho town-bred man has no stomacii for grog, 
or no head to carry it; and the inflexible country 
• squire — whose general character shows that his hear( 
overflows with human kindness, and that he would not 
! hurt a fly, or see g tenant want a meal if he qould help 
it — ^imagines that the rites of hospitality have not been 
' I duly penonned till he has persecuted his friend into a 
condition from which recovery cannot be expected for a 
' week. This was true of thi^ great majority of country 
squires who entertained our fathers : now, however, the 
picture is only a likeness of sc'^h of the English squire- 
archy as are grandfatl^ers. Still a few of these .killing- 
with-kindness hosts are in existence, in spite of the 
change which good sense has worked in the social mass. 

As, however, the disi)ensation of hospitality chiefly 
devolves upon the mistress of the housV it is tho ladies 
of the dd school ^hose excess of benevolent intentions 
leads them most frequently into the error of persecuting 
wliiist attempting' to please their guests. I thiiik^ see 
the late much respected Mrs l’e])percorn at the head of 
her tabic, her own person partly hidden by a huge cod’s 
! head and shoulders. The board, like that at tlie iiiarritige 
feast of the fair Imogino. * groans with the weight of the 
feast’ As a matter of course, the most honoured guest 
I sits at her right hand, and, as a matter of cour^ he 
is the roost persecuted roan at tabic. Tlie hospitable 
lady surveys his pro(.'eeding8 out of the corners of her 
eyes with the most unmitigated perseverance. ^ Alas for 
him when his plate happens to be empty ! * A little more 
cod, Cir James?’ Sir James bows a negative. *Olu 
don’t say no — try a slice of the thick, with a little of the 
sounds. — No? — What can 1 tempt you with? My 
dear (to Mr Peppercorn), send Sir James a fillet of sole.’ 
Sir James womd rather not. ’Then some stewed 
prawns. — Not any ? — Oh, just one.— I am saro you can 
manage one. John (to the servant), bring Sir James a 
: stewed prawn— the largest, John.’ Purtbor opjiosition 
i is useless ; and although Sir James never ato a prawn in 
his life without becoming afifticted with inotfii ■ *c u, yet 
he thinks the prospect of dyspepsia afar prw. ^lo avil 
to his hostesses persecutionB, and partakes of the gi- 
gantic shrimp with all the relish of a mau eating hen- 
bane. • 

But even this sacrifice only purchases immunity for 
; that particular oourse.. A* second attaik comes on with 
I the second course : tho persecuted guest ofibrs to oarye 
I fas his hosteu, to escape her importunitieB ; but she will 


not * hear of such a thing,* and himds the task over to 
a poor ceusin, wk) hi^ been seated oiyher left for 
the express pmrposfofi^Bisting her. Vmng this part 
of the entertainment, a number and«vAiety of dishes 
are brought imder Sir James’s notice, which, mixe4 
together even in name, are enough to give hjsva dis- 
taste for all sorts of food ; and ^ain is his attempt to 
escape in the middle of the meal by declaring that he 
has dined. Tliis is thought a gobd reason why the 
attack should, be strengthened, so that no persuasion* 
shall be wanting to induce him to ’enjoy himself;’ and 
in the end he is obliged to appear capricious, and to 
alter his mind for a minute's peace. Nor is he the. only 
sufferer, for a persecution of the other guests fills up 
Mrs Peppercorn’s leisure moments. 

In my boyhood, tea-partlbs were far more fashionahlp 
than the lateness of modern dinner hours renders practi- 
cable now. Well do 1 recollect the formulary by which 
each guest was persecuted before the operation of tlie 
’ *«ccond cup,’ as Mercutio says. When the empty vessels 
were handed in, the hostess bent over the tea-board, 
and earnestly intreated her friend to ’ take aimther cup.’ 
Then cainc, after the refusal — * Now do— let me intreat 
you, just one more : 1 fear the tea is not agreeable to 
you?* 'Quite, thank you.’ ’Indeed? then I am sure 
you can venture on anotlier cup.’ Still a refusal ’ Now 
do:* and then, as a compromise, whichdt was impossible 
to reject, came the pressing offer — ’ half a cup ;’ &c non- 
acceptance of which was tliought to be a piece of great 
rudeness. Though tea-parties are nearly abolish^ the 
persecutions with which they were accompanied are 
now, alas, transferred too often to other meals. 

It must be owned that this good-hearted vice does 
not extend to the higher classes, and only lingers 
amongst the middle and humbler orders of society. 
Indeed our aristocratic friends have run into an opposite 
extreme, and inflict a different kind of pejsecution by 
deputy. They leave their ^ests a little too much at 
the mercy of their donvcstics. The seirant must he 
asked for what may be desired— and one ddbs not 
always get it ; he either brings something else, or has 
lus attention distracted so as to forget the want alto- 
gether. The instant you lay down your knife and fork 
upon the plate, a dexterous and rapid hand whips 
it away, as if by magic. This is an abominable sort 
of persecution to an epicure. Pcrlmps Jik-.7i>.^n)tract- 
ing, by a pleasing rest, the pleasure derived from 
some favourite donne hovclte^ and whispering to his 
neighbour how delicious it is, when, on turning his 
head to resume his gratification, he finds that the tit-bit 
has vanished, and recovery is impossible. 

But these, it must be owned, are petty annoyances 
compared with the vasr reforms which 'modem usages 
arc Blowly^p<rbaps too slowly — effecting. The aboli- 
tion of late sittings is one of tliem. A dinner com- 
mencing at six o’clock, will seldom be found protracted 
till after nine; whereas, by the old rule of Jio^itality, 
the host thought it his duty to detain his friend as fiur 
into the following morning as possible. To effect this 
object, he set certain persecutions at work, the most 
serious of which amounted — if judged of by the ftatutes 
at large— to a misdemeanour. He locked the door, put 
tlie key into his pocket, and inflicted upon them a false 
imprisonment ; or, if there were heav/ rains abroad, 
1^ preferred hiding their hats. • 

Though such abominations ore seldom thought of now, 
yet a few of the w'cll-nieant persecutions I have com- 
mented oil are occasionally practised even by persons 
from whom n^re rational views of hospitality might be 
expected. Every onU should remember, in giving an 
entertaimnent, to provftdi- such things as appear, accord- 
ing to his judgment, best calculated to please his friends, 
lliere let them be,k>laced within procurable distance, 
leaving each 'guest to ask for what he wishes, and to 
portahe pf-tt In peace. To make a friend happy, it is 
only necessary to allow hii% so far as means are at you{ 
command, to follow the bent of his peculiar inclinations. 
To attempt to constrain him into partaking of your own 
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methods of enjoyine yourself, is the way to render him 
extremely uncomfonable, end vouj»elf— wit]} every de- 
sire to be kii\^ and hospitable-ASurf rom agreeable. 

• OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

‘ ^ A NEW * KEADINO have EAST.* 

It has been for some time a theory with ns, that, from 

• the present progress of things, the world (to some at 
least) threatens to be made too comfortable. It is be- 

i coming dangerously fiiH of nice appliances, tending to 
•' makl^ us too much in love with it. ' Among the last we 
have seen is a cotftrivance called* the Patent Heading 
Easel, the invention of a htr Howell, and the object of 
Vhich is to save us, while reading, the trouble of hold- 
ing the book, as well as to enable us to liave the book 
in a position which will l)e more convenient^ generally. 
A jointed stalk, fastened at the bottom by a screw to 
the side of a cliair or sofa, sustains a book-desk, fnr- 
nislied in the usuiil manner, and which, by various ar- 
rangemeifcB, can he shifted in position to suit con- 
venieiice; the whole iKdng capable of folding up into 
I the space of about lialf a cubic foot. It is altogether a 
! curious specimen of tliat mechanical ingenuity which 
I we only sec exemplified in England ; and the utility for 
persons who read much, and more particularly for those 
I ^ iu delicate health, seems indubitable. 

I * IMPENDING DESTRUCTION OP A VILLAGE. 

The calamities glanced at in a former Occasional Note* 

, from which Great Britain is exempt, occur nowhere so 
' ' firequeiitly as in Switxerlarid. This, without doubt, the 
most picturesque country in Eiiro|K%v>ays dearly for lier 
beauty in the dcstnictivn catastrophes to which she is 
subject; tlus bearing out a favourite line by a Freiidi 
< i poet, signifying that * the loveliest things liave the 
j , vilest dc.8tinic% ' In this licautiful but unfortunate laud 
' avnlaachcs of snow, torrents of \cg (wliicli glaciers truly 
- am), inundations of rivers, and tlie fall of huge rocks, 
sweep away not only the produce, but the inhabitants 
of valleys, and convert villages and towns into ruins. < 
' I Not IfUig ago tlie little town of Eleurs, comprising 2430 
' ' inhabitants, ^s buried under rocky masses suddenly dc- 
; tacbcd^,qi^ount Conto; and Goldau stiU lies hidden 
; j under a pornTui of Mount Ilufibcrg. At present, Fcls- 
j berg, another village, is daily expected to be swallowed 
. ! up ; and its destiny is so certain, that its inhabitants 
' remain in it at the risk of their lives. An appeal in 
! their behalf is going the round of tiie continental papers, 
to which we are anxious to give further currency. 

The traveller, wliilst ascending the ilhine, and whose 
destination is Coirc, the capital of the prisons, having 
passed Eeichenau (in the castle of which tiie present 
■ king of the Eraiich was once an assistant sclioolniaster, 
and wHtfre Dr Zsehokke presided in the early years of , 
his ci^gecrf), perceives, opposite to Ems, the cliurdi 
steeple of a village, suirouiided by meadows, and half- 
ccuccaleil by orchards. This is Felsberg, or the ‘ Moun- 
tain c# Hock.* It is situated between the left^oaiik of 
thq river and the southern base of Mount Colauda. Tlie 
! rock, which supplies Felsberg witli its name, is about 
‘ GOO feet in Height, and forms the base only of the 

• mountain; for above it the well-wooded brow of tlje 
' Calanda.rues to a further elevation of 8Q00 feet At a 
' distance, the situation of this village appem everything 
I that Imman imagination could desire; but*a nearer 
J approach reveals the awful fact tliat tbe^ace, with all 

it contains, is in hourfy danger of destruction. Already 
huge bluclss of stone,' which ha'is rolled violently down 
iVoin the steep sides of the mountain, are seen close to 
the houses, under the trees, and in ^e midst of the fields. 
Looking u^fward, an enormous mass, sufficient tc^ entomb 
ahu;ge c\ty, topples over the villa^, and is bq nwly dis- 
engjif^ed wm the rest of th|. mountain, that it is 5y no 

' ^ * Tbs IVffsthsr sad qropa,' p. SGA, * t See Us life, p. £01. 



meansj^tuprobable that before these pages meet the pub- 
lic ejfi; Felsberg will have been crushed under its over- 
whdmingfiUl! 

yogious Iflbrts have from time to time been made to 
postpone the catastrophe; but now competent engi- 
neers haVe decided that further efifoVts are of no avail. 
The most threatening port of the piountain lias sepa- 
rated itself from the rest, apd inclines fearfully forward | 
over Felsberg. Tim chum thus formed has been inter- 
sected with horizontal props and girders, so that the one 
side may be mside. to support tlie other. But otlier 
chasms are constantly opening, in consequence of the ! ' 
incessant disintegration that is going on. The largc^st | 
of these is already almost a tlionsand feel; deep and ten 
feet broad. The inhabitants, who for ten years have ' ; 
resisted all sense of fear from the dangers with which 
they liaVe been threatened, are now at length, by the ' 
{Kirsuasions of their ininisteL disposed to remove from 
tlie dfxmicd village. 

But, alas ! now thais they are bought to this point, 
it is found that they have nowhere to go to. The dis- 
trict immediately adjacent oflered an asylum ; but one' 
spot had no winter, w'hilst another was constantly sub- 
ject to the inundations of the Ithinc. In this (iilcmnui, 
the jieoplc of Felsberg supplicated the neighbouring coni- 
! munitics to grant them shelter. Ems was willing to 
receive them, but on a condition which could not oc com- 
plied with. Ems is a Catholic city, the people of Felsberg | 
arc rrotestants, and the former would only tehelier.them j 
on condition of their becoming Roman Catholics. Coire, 
vrlicre they afterwards afiplicd, was ifiore tolerant ; but 
social and political difficulties, of too complicated a nature 
to be explained here, pri‘vcnted that negotiation from 
succeeding. Finally, liowever, after nutneroiis discus- 
'sioiis, a suitable locrality has l^n found; but the oh- | 
Stacie whicli jircvents the unfortunate people from tak- | 
iiig ])ossfssion of it, is no less formidable than 'thos<* j 
they were uimblc to surmount. To obtain the desired 
spot, and to construct upon it a new village, the Fels- 
Itergiuns require money. They arc poor ; and if public j 
sympathy dues not step in with sufficient force and 
promptitude to provide the necessary funds, they >vijl 1>e 
constrained to remain where they are till the rock sink . 
them (iut of the reach of further help. Should this 
happen, tlie affluent throughout all Europe adll he for 
ever disgraced. Although in evep^ nation cases of home- | 
distri'ss deniaml'oiir Jirst attention, yet after tlidse arc | 
relieved, surely there w ill be some to spare to rescue ; 
a whole eommiinity in a foreign hindVrom destruction. 
The T>eople of tlio Grisons liave already made noble sacri- 
ficcs^tu aid their endangered neigli hours, but out of their 
poverty enougii could not be expected to ciFect the desired 
object. The govcninient of the district* lias addressed 
circular letters to the utftlinrities of the tw'cnty-oin; 
caiijtous, in the hope of moving their pitj' and obtaining 
tlieir aid. In Germany, concerts have liecn given, the 
proceeds of w'hicdi have lieeti forwarded lo tlu; Fclslierg >* 
fund ; and in Paris a subseription luis beiMi opened at 
the ofliee of the fcjwdss legation.* Should any of our 
rentiers be inclined to swell the Bubecrl|ptioiiB, we have 
no doubt that the Swiss agent and consul-general in 
London will not object to receive them. 

THE RAILWAY MANIA. 

Tlie history of railways, with steam as a locomotive, 
supplies sqnie interesting views respecting iiuiiian na- 
ture. Tlie reduction of friction attauiablo by such a 
meidianically-arranged ground for .carriages, was proved 
upw'ards of two centuries aga Men had it as clearly 
presell, ted to their eyes, jn common wagon railroads, 
th%,>iighout the whole of tiie last centuiy, and during 
the first thirty years of thU, as it is at tlm present mo- 
ment. Here was one great element of the case which 
ought, one would think, to have been held aw settled. 
Then, as to tlie possibility of driving a carriage by | 
steam power, wl^ch is Uie otlier element, it was equally 

* Roe da Tivoli, No,X 
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settled at least fifty-six years aero ; for 


in liras many of the numberless aJgtB are e^ulent, there cannot 
then drivinif a steai^-carriufve every duy for’i^’hole be the slightest doaht This very dillisk or dulne has | 
summer or more along tlie roads in tlie high country been sold by wom^l imthe streets of Edwurgii. as a \ 
forming the upper parts of the i^ouiities of ^nai^ and popular delicacy, **ince beyond thewDiftfiory or the i 
Dumfries. Trevithick and Vivian exhibited a similar oldest inhabitant carigeen, ot Irish jnoss, is a deli- 
carriajge in 1802 $ and the idea was kept awake by otlier cncy even among the ricli ; and, as may see^y re-* 
experimenters down to a recent period. 8team ferring to an article on the Aigajn the prescnf^olunie, 

motion on this plan — that is, on cxnnriioii ^ails-^waa a p. 181 , many of them are held in equal repute in other ' 
failure ; but this is nothing to the ^^rpose ; for flic pos- countries. Our mentioning these circumstances is not 
siliility^ of impelling a aarriuge by steam was proved, designed to check the feeling of commiseration due to « 
which is nil w'e arc concerned about. Here, then, were the (lepressed condition of tlie unfortunate Irish, but to 
tile two elements of tlie present railway system set moderate tlie assumed importaqpe of dillisk-cnfidg as a 
before mankind, in a manner wliicli did not admit of a proof of it. The * well-ofl‘’ have no conception of the 
single wcli-groMiidcd doubt, ninny years ago; and vet, ways of the poor, and often that appears an evil to the 
ns we all know, tlie knowledge was not taken adv:intnge one party which the otlier regards as a comfort.] 
of. The idea )iad not eiiti^red the public mind, and * 

any one who had expressed a belief that steam loco- 
motion upon railw'aya vras practicable, and contained the 
germ of vast improvements for tiic world, would have 
been regarded as a^lreainer. Eton wlieii the praetica- 
bilit}’ had at length been sniijected to full amt satisfae- 
tory experimont upon the Taverpool and Mancliestcr rail- 
way in IS.IO, the bulk of the public remained in a state 


teaiq-earnuge every duy for a whole be the slightest doubt This very dillisk pr auii 
along the roads iii tlie high country been told by w'oniel iythe streets of Edwurgii, 
r parts of the i^ouiities of ^Lanai^ and popular delicacy, * since beyond tliewDimory c 


1, as a I 
of' tlie i 


GIIJi'TLLAN’S GALLERY OF LtTERARY 
PORTRAITS.* 

This is a book whicii will be extensively reviewed, but 
little read. It wants applicabiRty to the common mind. 
Tile aiitlior — a preaclicr, wc understand, amongst the 
old dissenters of 8(;otbiiid — ^lias sought to canvey liis 


of inind which was tlie same as non-conviction. Three impressions respecting a limited set— his own favourites 
ve-irs elnpsed liefore a hill for any longer railway was in- “7^’^ H'C modern literiiry men of Englanth The prm- 
trodueed into parlianuMit. Tlie acts for the Rirmingliam tnpal are Godwin, llH/.litt, Hall, Chalmers, Carlyle, Cole- 
and Mimchester, and tJie Grand Junction, were onlv Hilge, De Quincey, Professor Wilson, Landor, Words- 
theii oidaiiied. So late as 1 840 . the Great Western and wortii, Slitdley. The manner of the work is bold, ardent, 
the South -Eastern were only in progress. Great laud- and diffuse, like tiie stylo o! a high-flown pulpit orator : 


turing interest. All tbis, we lioUl, sliows tliat. the mind 
docs not instantaneously receive proof as preclusive of 
furtlier doubt. If Hie subject Ik* ucvr and Ft.irtling, amf 
st'U more eo, if aiyr intcr(*st or pre.imiici- he di‘''.jirlv*d by 

it, the clearest denionst rat ion on earth is cm' mo avail. 1 w, .. r 1 4. « 

At Mie beat, a few persona of unnsuai libendity will, if have bometimes wonjlored that the firgu lufs not sooner . 
stroni'ly pressed. inW- a fn<r sllidit tidi.ii.sioiis. If the »<'»» its reiy.-ifntn ire. It » »ndoub»c«y 

evidoi 4 sliow. for •mstaiHf,.a -pred of tlnrtv niiWs an ' «"« “< the- inost unasmativo. ot tl.o ob^-^ of ^i^id 
hour, they will admit Jift.w-lmt no moro. Aiiotl.cr esiwially wben staiidins sob .r,% and ^ ^ 

set. more cautious, lint st'U uni'dr alf<>{!<'tlior to resist of adurkwooil. il, .>i n >'i.m of ^niu. dereri^ 

tile nrcssure of evidence will affer taking grc.it earc *1 • — 1 rode t]iro*i!rii rlu* » e iwarzald, I said to mj- 

to distinguish themsilves from the crazy men who .nliiiit Tiiat little fire, 'vlmdi uhnvs the anvTl' ' 

flftreii iidk's-vifld a .stroiial.v 'la.-ilitk-d assnnt to n-ii. '"‘'/'r’"’ 

Trutli is wntinuallv and .'vcrvwhm' i.iadi- tlu- subjre! »»'> » x™ impost t. * 

of chairmnir admisdons of this kini?; and tbe pcH..! f 

nanicoflKT advocak s is often, on a like prim ipln. d(- verse, or indissolul.ly united to the whole f Ihou fwl ! 
funded, or their iflisuiiied fatills extenuated, where only sinitlij fire was ’ ■ 

honou; ouwlit to he rendered. Knndly, what do we ‘‘IL 


deed, or, like Jfrutiis, has veil lier dicta under a , 
$<*cming nuidiics«. • We shall enable the reader to judge j \ 
from a few spciMriiens. ‘ f 

Here is one from tlio article on Klieiiezer Elliott. ‘ We ■ ] 
have hometinies wondored tluit the fi»rgu hits not sooner , 


the pressure of evidence, will- after taking gre.it eare **,*7"**,/^^ / 

to distinguish themsilves from the crazy men who .idiiiit 1 iiat little firr, 'vlmdi uhnvs the id 

flOrenii^k's-yk-Id a ..tronulv .,u.dinu-i ass.n.t to nni. ^ '"'r’S: ^ 


clear, incoiitestnblc proof— afterwards, passion or frenzy | \x,,^ All wIuimp diiiev nruvst not i 

doiiiK tun times thl- work tb.it re.-iso„ <^,dd justify! Z ' 

After all this, is man « mvstery of iW’ A sinitli. surroJu.ded byalfntino. 

rather passion’s slave, and, to tins day, a ctuld? .phere of sparklus-rendinj? out tl.at tlijrk thunder j. 

OP THE inicii rooi;. w hich Schiller seeiii.< to have loved above ajj^ other j I 

OP THE ini. ii J . I.. ^lURic-.p^csidiI.g at the wild wedlock of iron and flame, ;j 

—.1 eohbler— wdio spoke English, to j baptising tlie progeny of the terrible flymen in the [ 


: n*adi quite through the All-wliose dingy priest, 

.. woiL , ii.it re.! on imni ju. l y prcacht% fortii 

an nivstcry of Form’ A sniitli. fiiirrounded by a# atr 


FOOD OP THE lllll’.ll rooi;. 


* I asked one man— .a eohbler— wdio spoke English, to baptising the progeny of the terrible flymen in*the [ 
show me int-o one or two of the cottages near. 1 entered trough — so independent in his lp«cly stithy — . 

that of Nelly Gallagher; she p.\v8 30 s. rent for one pfiiig hainr.ier and his strong right arm— eairying i 
“ cow’s grass.” She was preparing her dinner of pota- imagination to the davs wlien the liaRimer 

toes, and— what tliink you?— They gather, ^,f'x*,l\,al-Cain awoke the virgin echoea of the antcdilu- 
I was told hy some twenty of tiicm (and saw them using worW. and made him a my tide one, by first bend- , 
it), a kind of sea-weed called “ dillisk,” whioli tliey dry, of Hie irmi and the brass — or to tbo 

and boil as “kitchen” with their potatoes It boils ,jf AOlini and Yuleaii— or to the groves and lucid 

, - 1 . 1I.U * 1 .-. V . sail . .. . : .,1 


down to a kind of gluten with the pr^tatoes, 


3 of l).»:ua.‘K*u.'-^or to Spain, and the Eiiro, and 


in it, thev sav, makes the potatoes moro pali^ta. •. •In i,\;riare- v'huc, perhaps, sweeps before tlie 

winter tl'iey gatlicr the common sea- weed which grows a proccasion of tlie instruments of death, 

on till* rtM'ks, ami which tliey call “ dhoohinmii” in Irii-h; jy,,,.. ||,o'flrst .«haiK*ffss mftss of iren, fitted to the giaiit- 
nn<l cutfliig oir Hie tlii'i k‘.aves at the extremities of the ^f Cain, down throilgh the Grecian ja- 

weed, boil these, when they cannot get ” dillisk,” which the’ Roman spegr, the X^ersiau scimitar, the 

isr a better kind of sea-weed.’— 77 ia Tinka * Commissioner, • 

[Seo-wced has vulgarly a bad reputation. Horace * a GuUwv of Literary Portraits, by George aiifinan. Tait, 
■peaks of it as if there could bo nothing viler. But tliat liiiinbuigh. itM.'i. • * , ^ 
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! aboye tho silent colnnin, thought of the ”cy^i a sin- 
less world,” when, 


{ ** In costas^ of Bweetderotlon; 

I Oh then tho glen waa all Inmotioa ft ^ 

I and owned the power of the ’’consedration,” and felt the 
might of the ” poet’s dream.*” 

' There are also many passages of rich and just criti- 
cism ; as the following on Campbell (written while the 
poet was yet amoftg the living)^ wliich seems to us 
, unsurpassably correct :•»-* CampbelTs great power is en- 
thusiasm — subdued. His tempest moves on gracefully, 
and as to the sound of music. His muse keeps tlic step 
at the same time that site shakes the wilderness. You 
! see him arranging the dishevelled and streaming hair, 

. smoothing the furrowed forehead, compressing the full 
and thrilling lips of inspiration. lie can arrest the fury 
of his turbulent vein by stretching forth the calm hand 
I . of taste, as an escaped lunatic is abated in a moment by 
, the whisper of his keeper, or by liis more terrible tap of 
, , quiet imperious command. Tlfere is a perpetual alter- 
i I nation going pn in his mind. He is this moment pos- 

I sessed by his imagination ; the next, he masters and 
j j tames it, to walk meekly in the harness of his pur|K)8C ; 

! I or, to use his own fine image, while his genius is flaming 
i i above, his taste below, like the dial’s silent power,” 

MeomiroH inBpiratlon'H hour, 

And tcllH its height in henven. 

He is inferior thus to the very flrst class of poets, whose 
taste and art are unconscious. Ilia are at once conscious 
to himself, and* visible to others. Tlicir w'orks, like 
nature’s, arrange themselves into elegance and order, 
amid their impetuous and ecstatic motion; their ap- 
parent extravagances obey a law of their own, and 
create a taste fur their appreciation ; their hair, shed on 
the whirlwind, falls abroad, through its own divine in- 
stinct, in lines of waving beauty ; their fla«hing eye 
«■ cn"*che8 the day; their wild, uncontrollable step, 

' “brings from the dust the sound of liberty.” But if 
' Campbell be too measured, and timid, and self-watchful, 
to appertain to those dcmi«urgi of poetry, he is far less 
; to Ih; classed with the imitative and the cold — the 
; sch-'. Ab of Buileau and Tope, i Ic not only belongs to no 
: school, but in short deep gushes of genuine genius — in 
single thoughts, where you do not know whether more 
; to ^mire the felicity of the conception, or the delicate 
and tremulous flnish of the expres^on — in drops of 
spirit-stirring or melting sung — and in a general manli- 
, I ness and chastity of manner, Campbell is perhaps the 
; < finest artist living. His mind has the refinement of 
!' the female intellect, added to the energy of the sliusic 

i man. His taste is not of the Gothic order, neither is it 
! of the Roman : 'it is that of a Greek, neither grotesque 

nor ffnically fastidious. His imagery is select, not abun- 

I I dant : out of a multitude of figures which throng on his , 
1 mind, he has the resolution to choose only the one which, 

by pre-esteblished harmony, seems destined to enshrine 
the idea. 'His sentiment is sweet, without being mawk- 
' ish, and recherchS, without being affected. Here, indeed, 

. ! is Campbell’s fine distinction. He never becomes meta- 
i ! physical in discriminating the various shades, nor mor- 

ii bid in painting the darker moods of sentiment. He 
; preserves continually the line of demarcation between 
j sentiment and passion. With the latter, in its turbu- 
' lence, its selfish engrossment, . the unvaried but gor- 
! geous colouring which it fiings across all objects — tlie 

flames of speech which break out from it# white lips, 
he rarely meddles. But of that quieter and nobler feeling 
I which may be called, from its stillness, its subdued tone, 

! its whispered accents, its shade of pen^vr.iess, the 
I moonshine of the mind, he is pre-emineiw^ poet 
His lines on itevisiting a Scene in Argyteshi iJ,^and 
those on “ Leaving a Scene in Bavaria,” bre the perfec- 
tion of. this species of poetry. They are meditations, 
imbueu at’once with all the tenderness of moonshine, 
and all the strength of uinshine. Manly is his melan- 
choly, and aren his*sigii proclaimrthe breadth and 
depth of the chest from which it is upheaved.* 


Mr Gilfillan delights in quaint views of things, but 
there is o^n sens&in what he pens in that strain ; for 
example, the follmng from the pap^ on Charles 
Lamb * It is a imigfuar circumstamcqjijnn the present 
day, that the commercial and the meraiy character 
have,^ in certain instances, been blended, withimt de* 
stroying each other. Literature, in our stiimge era, 
has^ entered the (»unting-roonY. Wit, of the raipst ' ' 
grain, has assisted in unpacking bales of goods. Genius, 
of the true and sovereign seed, has seated itself upon 
the tall three-legged stool, and worn a quill, instead o^ 
laurel, behind its “ trembling ears.” The genius, thus 
enthroned, has not, to be suib, been of the most ro- 
mantic or ethereal order. The idea is ridiculoq^ of a 
clerk now with fire and fury enditing a mystery, and 
now taking in a consignmgnt of muslin ; dropping the 
pen, which had been dashing down the terrible syllables 
of a Walpurgis night, to make out an invoice of yams. 
With all reverence for trade, in its various departments, 
we cannot believe it possible for a Goethe or a Schiller, 
a Byron or a Shelley, a Coleildge or a Wilson, to have 
been bred in a warehouse. Had they not been “ wild 
and woodland rovers,” known, through broadl lands, to 
“every star and every wind that blows,” with foot free 
to tread, as it listed, the deck or the heather, the soft 
sod or the incrusted lava, the sand or the snow ; and, 
with faces imbrowned by the sunbeams which had 
smote them by da}', and spiritualised by the starry eyes 
which had shot down influence upon them by night, 
they could not have been what, to the honour of their 
species and the glory of the universe, they have become. 
Only conceive Ooetbe, with that lofty forehead and 
stately form, bending over a ledger ; or the wizard ' 
Coleridge, with those dreamy eyes, deep in calculation 
of the price of stocks. And yet Charles Lamb, Cole- 
ridge’s dear friend, thus spent the greater portion of his 
life. But then Charles Lamb, though as trae a genius 
as any of those we have named, was a genius of quite 
a difierent and inferior order. And w^now not how 
much greater he roighf have become. Ad he received 
a diverse training, and instead of being the sl^e of a 
counting-room, had been free of that city, Ithe builder 
and maker of which is God.’ There cannot, we think, 
be a doubt that commonplace duties may be compatible 
with much devotion to literary pursuits, and to a lite- 
rary power calculated to be of some impflrtance to man- 
kind, but not with the highest powersAMd their highest 
exercise. 

We have spoken of Mr Gilfillan with freedom, and 
feel sure that he will like us the better for it. There 
is enough of him, after many parings, to make a good 
writer; but it will be infinite pity if such a mind 
continues a mere votiyry of intellectual excitement, 
and, from want of inner or outer light, fails to get upon I 
some of the ^at tracks of truth and goodness which j 
lead to the palpable benefit of humanity 

9 

A PLEA FOR VEGETABLE*D^ET. 

^Iany speculations have been made regarding the origi- 
nal and natural food of man, and of late a pretty large 
octavo volume has been published on the object.* 
The ingenious author of this volume, himself a vege- 
table feeder, argues for an exclusive vegetable diet 
The structure of the teeth in all the vertebrated ani- 
vn^s affords a sure index of their kind of diet • Thus 
all the flesh-feeders have sharp-pointed teeth, both 
before lyid in the back part of the jaw; while the 
herbivorous orders have tlie grinders flattened and 
rounded, lit man, the teeth form an uninterrupted 
series : they are all 'nearly of equal length, and placed 
close to each other, afid occupy the whole jaw — a cha- 
racter by which man is distinguished from all existing 
animals. His canlie teeth, w'hich have been said to 
indicate his* carnivorous tendencyi are less prominent 


* Fruits oDd Farinaocafhe AperFoodof Man. By John Bmitk 
Lcuidon. • 
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than in animals admitted to be exclusivclj graniinivo- 
tons— as the horse, chmel, or stap. His bieuspjds, or first 
(grinders, ha^ two prominences ^sjEod of one, as in the 
hnrnivora. Hlhgdnders bear a close^semblance to tliose 
of the monkey tribe, but differ from the rest tiS the her- 
'bivori^ii the arrangement of the enamel. In the iiesh- 
feedingmiiiuals, the inferior molars fall inside the upper, 
' so as to tear the flesh ^and the jaws hare but one mo^ 
tion upn-ards and downwards. In man and the herbi- 
^ Tora, the Upi>er and lower teeth m^t exactly ; and the 
jaw has a rotatory motion, so as to grind the food. On 
the whole, the digestive organs of man l)eur a closer 
similarity to those of tlie monkey tribe tlian to any 
other, family ; though the tee^h of tlie oraiig*outang, 
which lives on fruits and farinaceous nirts, liave a more 
cMirnivorotis character than t^ioso of the hiiiinin species. 
We must also bear in mind that man, even in his rudest 
state, is a cooking animal, and lias various means of 
preparing liis food Ixtforc he comes to masticate it *, and 
thus the true carnivorous ^ceth, even siipphsing that 
' flesh were his natural food, would be to him iiniieoessary. 
If W'e appeal to long experience, however, it apixiarH 
evident that man may be cither a lic.sh-fceding uiiituul, 

I a vegetable-ibcdiiig, or both, as cii'cmnsbinccs may 
■ happen. There ciui be no doubt that the great muss of 
j mankind on the eartii’s sui*facc are, in reality, very 
I nearly exclusively vcgetahle caters. Yet there arc 
{ some tribes, as the 7'^squiriiaux, that live entirely on 
animal fixid ; and many nations of hunters tiiaf partake 
of litUe else than the flesh of aninutls kilU'd in the chase. 
The Amcricati travellers, Lewis and Clarke, spent up- 
wards of two years nniong tliiMiativea of the far west; 
and during the greater ])sirt of this period, lived extdii- 
sively on anitnal fluid, witlioiit even salt. Tluy enjoyed 
e.Yeelleiit ht^alth ; and on I'eturiiing toa/dvilised life, they 
gave up their hunter's fare with sonic degree of reluc- 
tance. Certain carnivorous animals may also, in time, lie 
brought to live on grain ; and herbivorous quadrujieds 
have no objections to cat fish, or even flesli, when tliey 
can oblain snen fare. Such is the effect of habit on the 
animal sysjoni. 

As recent discoveries in chemistry have shown that 
vegetables contain the same elements as flesh, we 
need not be surprised that man may live and thrive 
I on a d|ct almost or altogctlicr vegetable. The same 
I gluten, albuniJn, fibrin, and oily matters that exist in a 
beefsteak or )l1hrlton-c1io|i, are also found in our escu- 
lent vegetables ; tlic difierence only amounting to a pc- 
• culiarity of tiistc, or a slight diversity in the arrange- 
' nient of particles. Tlie starch and sugar of the furiiiucea 
i are soon manufactured by tbe digestive apparatus into 
oil, and the nlbuinen into animal muscle, b^xperieiice 
proves that a vegetable diet istfigbter, and less liable to 
bring on diseases, than one in whicii animal food largely 
prevails. It is affirmed to be equally ffutrilioiis, and* 
equally capable of sustaining the strength even of the 
hardesfjabouring men. We have undoubted evidenci^s 
of this in tUb robust Irishman, fed on potatoes ; and the 
hardy Scottish peasant, who rarely indulges in a flesh 
diet From ^ a very early period, the pliilosoiihnrs of 
Greec%,advocatcd, and even practised, an ex^usively 
vegetable diet ns being more -conducive to clearness 
of Intellect * and mental activity. The Pythagorean 
sages inculcatad the same; hence the prevalence of tlie 
rice diet over the vast and densely-peopled regions of 
Asia.* It is related that Newton, while writing his greift 
w'ork ou optics, lived entirely without animal -foqd; widie 
Descartes, Haller, Hufeland, Howard the philasithropist 
Byron, Shelley, and a host of other men qf genius, were 
tbe advocates ai a vegetable diet The tendency of a 
! full diet of animal food to bring cjp various complaints — 

I sUch as gout icorvy, liver disease, and calculous disor- 
ders — is .not more clearly ascertaiiud than that a con- 
tra^ regimen of vegetable food is dftidedly«efflcacious in 
their cure. To children too, a farinaceou^j combiued 
with a milk diet, is found by universal experience fo be 
tl\at whia3& is least exciting, vid most conducive to tlieir 
health and full development It is* also affirmed that a 

! . 


vegefobl^liet is favourable to lon^vity. Among the 
Norwe(^i. Russian, and Scottisii peasantry, who lead 
a simple life, and live uii simple *fare, there are more 
instatmes oft extreme old age than among many other 
more luxurious nations. 

It is worth while to show upon how moderate an 
allowance of food human life may be comfortably sup- 
ported. In the year 1840, some ex})criment8 were iii- 
Ktitutc(f in the Glasgow prison ois the diet of a se- 
lected number. of iimiates.^ Ten persons were fed 
for two iiiunths on the following fare : to breakfast, 
each had eight ounces of oatmeal made into porridge, 
with a pint of buttcr-niilk ; to dinner, three pounds 
boiled jiotatoes, with salt; to supper^ five ounces of oat- 
ineid porriilgc, with one half-pint of buttcr-niilk. At 
the cud of two months they were all in good health ; i 
o;u*h person liad gained four pounds in w'cight ; and they 
liked the diet, the cost of which, including cookery, was 
two|>etice three farthings per day. Other ten young iiicn 
were fed for the sariio (leriud solelwon boiled potatoes 
and salt; eacli had two pounds for breakfast, three 
pounds to dinner,* and one pound to ttnpper. Tluy | 

gained throe and a-h:i1f pounds each ; and they declared i 

that they preferred this fare to the ordinary diet of the > 

prison. Twenty others were fed on the same nllowaneo i 

«if porridge and milk for breakfast and supper us tlie j 

first ten ; but to dinner they iiad soup, c.uilaining two j 

pounds of ])otatoes to each, and a quarter or a ]ii)iiiul of < 

meat. At tlio end of two months. tiiey had lost e:n'h in | 
weight one and a quarter pounds ; and they all disliked 
this dinner : the expense of eatdi daily \vas thm*peni‘e 
sevcii-iMghths. Twenty others had the same breakfast , 
and snpp(T. with one jioiiml of jiotatocM to dinner, anil 
half a ]M)und of meat. They preserved giMid health, i( 

hilt rather decreased in weight, and preferred the ordi- j ! 
nary diet of the jirison. 'I’lie oxiicnse was foiirpcneu 
seven-eighths each. In these eases. ‘|)erlnips the* lire- , 
vioiis habits and tastes of the prisoners litui some* in- ^ * 
Itiieiiee; yet it appears evident that the six pounds of 
liotatoes daily w'as a more nutritious diet, than the 
smaller ejnanfities of soup dr nnimal food. If variety of 
dishes he desired, then' is certainly a wider range in 
the vcgetalilo department even than in the anirnal. 'Rice, 
sago, pi.*a.<i, henii.s, carrot, turnip, are ail at hand to ring 
the changes upon. An excellent and nourishing soup 
may be in.'ide of a pound of pease-meal, a carrot or two, 
anil a turiii]>; ni^l jellies and bluiicnianges, of as beauti- 
ful an aspei't, and of a much easier digestion, are «s 
]iroe)irable for the dessert as those fsoni animal pro- 
ducts. 

Wt have known persons wdio, from a peculiarity of 
(‘onstitution, or p(M‘lia])s rather from a vagary of taste, 
have lived entirely witliout the use *of, animal^ food ; 
and these >vere cert:iinly not deficient either in physi- 
eal or mental powers. A writer in the Dublin Journal 
of Medicine thus gives his own case: — When about four 
years of age, having been inui;h bantered by some > 
friends for petting lambs and rabbits, and 'afterwards ! 
eating tlie flesh of such animals, in a fit of childish in- 
dignation he declared he would never Sigiiiii cat flesh. 
This resolution was adliered to ; and his parents, who 
were not very much impressed with the necessity of 
animal food, and who believed that the wiiim would 
soon wear off, did not interfere. For the last twenty- 
one years he has entirely abstained from eating any- 
thing that ever had life, as well as from eggs and 
cheese; wliilst he never partook of even one glass of 
wine, spirits, or any intoxicating liquor; nor does lie I 
make use of tea or coffee. His health has been inva- 
riably good; ahd at school and college he was possessed | 
of mure activity and strengtl^than any of his associates 
of tlie same age, whilst he exceeded oU in endurance. | 
Thougli sedentary habits must have prevented tlie full j 
development of liis tnuiculiir powers, he has qn more 
than one occasion walked sixty English miles in one 
day, without ai^ other incanvenience than blistered 
feet His average weight has'eontimM much the 
same for the last seven years; but iueinaBes half a 

^ 
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Btone during Bummer, and diminishes in the s^e ratio 
in winter. To abridge the nuiiilicr of our is to 
increase our happiness and independence; and the 
writer tiffirms that he derives as high gri^iflcation, or 
at least as high as he would wish to derive, from* satis- 
fying his appetite with fruits and forinafica, as can he 
afforded by the ‘gory banquets' of others; whilst he is 
at least free from tliose ufter-consequcnccs which he 
hears so often complained of by his friends, ^vcrol 
otlicr similar cases are raentiuneditiy this writer, and 
among others that of a1:ousin of his own, who came to 
reside with him when seven years of age, and wlm was 
led, from motives of attachment, to adopt his Tytha- 
gorean habits, in whicli he persevered for above fifteen 
years, and waS at last induced to become carnivorous 
only by the painful sense of peculiarity which he ex- 
purieiiced on mingling with society. 

[We would bo understood os only sanctfonfng the jirincipleH lulvo 
rated iu this paper to a vCTtaiu extent. Wo are of npiuion that u 
laiRor piniMirtifiii of vcfirctablc f«iod Tiiifdit advuntai{u(iii><ly Ik* iiitro- 
diiui'd into the diet nf tile middle and Iiiffher Hasnos in thin liuiintrv ; 
but we have no faith in an ewluhively veiretable aliment, wliieli, 
Avc iiiiderbtand. Often hai a delriiiienlal cflW't un the excietums, 
rciulvrinK them unii'.iially oflensivu, and also nn the ititellcetiial 
operatiiiiiH, whieh it tomlH to wrulcoti. On * f.ict si-ems to toll 
hironfriy naaiiist all uttemptK to make out man naturally a \etfe- 
tiible fiiMier, that for the lirst few iiiunths of his exi.steni*c, while 
iiiii'MinK, he is exclusively Bupported by animal tood.-^Ei).] 


CHIME IN NORTH LANCASHIRE. | 

A UKi'oaT, jiiHt ])iihlis1icd, of the Preston House of Cor- 
reetion for tlio ]iallfc year, diHcIoaea the pie.isiiig fact, that 
in Nortli LancaNliirc, ns well n'« cisewhen*, there lias lat- 
terly been a ocnsihlc diininutiou <if rrmic. There has liKe- 
wise hern a change, to a certain extenx, in a chief cause of 
coiiiinitiiient. Some tiiiiu ago it was poverty ; now it la 
intemperance. It i.<i iiiado apparent tleit in* har<l tiiiiea 
with itfl.accmnpanyiLig itlleness, is a ||irevuillng 
cause of criminality; whcjrcas in good tinier, wiicn mupio.v- 
'ment is abundant, and wages high, a priiK'ipal eau.se is 
druuln'uma*. Idlme^n aniniig the w nrking- elaaseN generally 
HcciiiH to produce wide-sprcnd demoralisation ; for, liaving 
fc\.' amuscmciils of ii lmrmlc?s kind, and little inclination 
to pliKs the time in mental iinprovcnicnt, they easily lapse 
into * 1 .018 which bring tliom within tiio scoia* of tlic crimi- 
, 11 . 1 1 law. Regnlur employment, on the other linnd, is the 
safeguard of virtue, and but for tlie mean temptations of 
the puhlie-ltonse, tlic working- classes, when occupied in 
their ordinary labours, would present u iqodel of good bo- 
, liavioiir. 

Mr Clay, tlic writer of tlic report before us, speaks most 
emphatically on trtis itielaiiehniy subjeet. * Persons,’ says 
j he, ‘ who ill hard times could resist every temptptinn 
i arising from poverty, give way befon* the icmptationB 
! whieh return with high wages ; and liquor, wliieh the 
i lahourer has hecn'traiiu’d to regard ns his greatchl souree 
I of enioymeiit, lesids him into acts whieh nothing could 
, j liave driven him to wlien sober. It will he roniondiercd 
i I that the country had stiflered more and more from a de- 
!| pression in trade for fionie years, mitil, in the w'inter of 
'I in4*2-3, thatolepresHioii wasat its lowest i»oiiit. Tliefollow- 
I iiig Runimer, how’ever, brought a beneficial cdiaiige; and 
. 1 since then, coinineveial life li.aB hern n*stored to niiiismd 
■ I activity, lint as^oino disorders of the body an* aggravated 
I by a full liaiilt, ho tlie moral malady of dninkciiiioss lias 
j been cneonruged by the conimercial plethora, 'Hie ftd- 
I loxving extracts from tny jonnial illustrate wlint I am so 
j anxious to impresa : — 

* ]. I. W., ag(;d tliirty, committed for one inontii as 
' dninken and disorderly. HIb appearance and manner 

bespeak tlio comparatively respectable and intelligent mo- 
I ehaiiic, w'lio, for the first time hi his life, bus been led by 
' intoxication into farther offence. He is one of .the nume- 
rous class who maintain themselves easily a^ bonestly 
; without devoting any time or thought to rcliglA 

* 2. R. R., scntehced to transportation at the law s. deWB, 

; said, " It’s all drink firom one end to the other. Just before 

I came hero I was raming 408. a-week (I have got as much 
as L.4). 1 have three fine boys of ten. fourteen, and sixteen 
yctirs olif ; and a few weeks ago T was as haimy A man as 
tbpre. was in England. I wa# secretary tathe Temperanoe 
‘ Society at I went to buy a book zo teach tty boys 
i aritlimetio; botl never gave them a single lesson ; for 1 


beer. ^ They jiut rum in it, unkiiowik to me, and 1 became 
intoxicated. I recoiered from this, liow'c^r ; but iu a 
short time aftcrwnrdll ^aa waylaid by ^d Tlicy 

r irsuaded me to'urinK with tlieii^ and I^cfcr stopped until 
committed the oflence for wliicli I am te be transported.*’ 

* 3. An old man of sixty-nine, with silvery liaiu(pps, ** f 
liavc had both my legs broken through intoxication : 1 once 
rented a fann with twenty head «if cattle and a tcRKkof 
liorscM. My wife die.d sixteen years ago, and then I got 
into low company, and began to diink. I have four good 
childrtm, who have all turned tlicir backs upon me ; but* 
they would very gladly take to mo again if I would give up 
drink." • 

* 4. .1. P., .aged twenty-four, midcr senteuee for fehmy ; a 
shoemaker — “ I have lieeii ruined bp drink: 1 have' been 
twice iini>risoned tlirougii it. 1 was teetotal for twelve 
liiontbs ; and after iiiaint.aiiifhg myself comfortably, 1 had 
iiiy pocket ; but I was tempted to break out, ana 
in less than ii montli 1 siieiit everything— my w;iteh and all 
my elntlicN. T h.ave to confess to you — and it stari'S nic iu 
tise face sllPlliat T eun’t be easy till I have told you — that I 
haw ofreii worked on Sunday, ifnd then drunk* from Mon- 
day until i'Uursday.” 

‘ 5. .1. W., .-iged twenty-six, convicted of felfnv — “ If I 
can only do without drink — .*ind 1 am sure I can — f sliull he 
a different man. I did try once for thirty-tw’o weeks, and 
was never so well nor so happy in inv life. ... It is through 
drink I came liore; hut if anybody had told me six weeks 
ago that it W‘as poRsihle 1 could be seiit^o prison, notldng 
could hu\c made me luiievc it." 

* 6. A young man, aged twenty-five, committed on a 
cluirgc of fi-lony arising from intoxication, had bcmeuni- 
iiig tts. per day for some w’eeks in Liverpool — 1 left that 
pl.'iee t<» come home to be married; but 1 got on Ibe siiree, 
ami lighted on tliis^ uiisrortune. I was once teetotal for three 
moniliK, and fcued L.t.) in lliat time; hut before now I 
have s])cnt as iiiuel^ in one week's drinking." 

‘ 7. •!. Ii., cuiiimitted for felony. One of his eliildreu 
having di,;d. he recei\ed L.2, I Os. from the Ihirial Cliih. Ho 
exiiended lOs. in elotliing fur himself auil his^ife, and the 
funeral dues and expenses were 148. 2d. Tlic balance, 
]7 h. 10(1., was Kipianderedan litpior, uud(*rfic influence of 
wliieli he eonimitted the felony witii whieh hesBtands 
charged. His earnings arc IBs. per w'(‘ek; ho, had mwer 
been before a magistiatc on any former occasion, and boitj 
as good a character as the working-men ai’ound him. 

‘ 11. ,1. 11., a convict, aged sixty-nhie, W’lio has for many 
yearn ten.aiited a small f.irm of tw'euty acres, and wdioso 
fainily arc only weavei’s, has been reekoniil^ while in his 
cell, t hat, since his twenty-first }ear, he IfgiMpeut in li(pior 
about l..().')0. 

‘ ,'l. ,1. M‘C., a tailor, thii’ty-two years old, just able to 
r,.Md — belongs to no religion," and (h*a]»pily) is unmarried. 
When he chooses to work, he can earn 30s. weekly; yet was 
eoumiitted for begging, after having been “ on tlio spree" 
for three or four days. 11c odniitH that, when in work, ho 
spends in -diink I2s‘ or Its. a-week, niuihndnot saved a 
sixpence : the “ trad,:" is bound to support hhn when-out 
««' work. ivt. * 

‘ 1 0. .1. P., “ Bv'iore I married I was nn overlooker of jiower- 
looms, and rnn»ed HOs. a-w-eek regularly for five ycf||-s t<»ge- 
tlicr. All that time I never spent less than 20s. a-week in 
drinking, and treating otliers to drink. AVlieii 1 mffrricd I 
had iioi saved a sixpenoe.” 

‘ TIicko extraetH,’ continues the n*porterf ‘ give mere 
exaniplet of the various cireiiiiihtanees eomieeted #ith the 
ruinous vice under consideration. Already inclined tq it, 
ail otlierwdsc indiistriouH iirtisoii or labourer has additional 
temptation set ,before him by tlie case witt whicli he can 
earn tho means for his demoralising enjoyment. Another 
gfees way before the wicked determination of his associates 
to overcome his resolution to ridVain. A tliiwl is enooui> 
aged in liiaexccsi by the (to him) highly satisfactory cqp- 
vietioii that hoinay spend the wliolc of his wages in drink, 
aidi t lieu fall hack for support- upon the funds of his irade, 
A fourth,, coming into ]jfo8seB8inn of what to him is a largo 
Btiiii, iiileiided i’or a veur d-fferent piiriMMe, spends great 
iKirl nf it in drink, and turns a season of sokrow into an 
oeeasirm for vie' oils dttiipation. And— most to be wondered 
at and lamented - a fifth, as tiie reward of his activity and 
exertion in 1«4 honest calling, has the cup of tioison held 
out tb hlhr by— -his employer ! by one who, altliough 
bound to promote the morarwelfaro of those who labour* 
lyr liiiu— and with abundant moaiu of doing so— neverthe- 


i 
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less panders to their besetting sin, and pnts them on the 
path to shame and nonishment. Oar social and religions 
progress will be muon quickened wbjto employprs become 
more alire tottheirresponsibilitiea inflation to the morals 
of those wlios^h^l and labour they mre> That the practice 
of excessive drhildqg diminishes or increases with the foil 
"and rise of employment and wages is, I think, almost do* 
monsmbud by the 18th table, which dearly shows that 


firbm wont of employment, intoxication, as a cause of crime, 
was, compared to other causes, less than 17 per cent. ; 
while now that labour and skill are in the greatest demand, 
and warn are unusually high, the criminality attributable 
I to this* aebasing propensity has swollen to 41 per crnL /’ 

With rerard to the loss entailed on the community from 
causes of this nature the r^orter enters into the following 
calculations: — *Four hundrod and fifty drunkards were 
committed to the Preston Hausc of Correction in the last 
year ; each of these, at a low estimate, spends 5a weekly 
m liquor. To this add the loss of wages during imprison- 
ment (average of the former 15s., and of the latter six 
weeks), and the cost of prosecuting 125 felons ut L.8 each, 
and of hearing 325 minor sfiTcnoes at LI each. Twenty-five 
drunkards were transported last year at an expense of 
between L70 and L.80 each. Six weeks* maintenance in 
prison for"50 prisoners (excluding interest of money sunk 

1 \ 1 x-1.^ .i. T 


eoonon^ In a practical point of view it is extremely volu- 


d)le.'jHb milk is not moved by a dasher, as in the com- 
mon Ohnni; but the oxygen of the, atmosphere is brought 
into close contact with the cream,' so os to effect a full 
oomhipatioif of the butyroccous part, and to convert it all 
into ratter. On one occasion the churning was carried on 
fdt the apace of ono*hour and forty-five minutes, and eleven 
^lonsm cream produced twenty-six pounds of butter. — 
magrapk. 


and the cost to the Union for destitute families almut L.300 
or L.400. When* all these items are taken into account 
(and there are more which might be included), the aggro- 

S ste cost to the community, for one jimr on^, and of those 
runkards only who have been brought into prison, will 1)o 
found to exceed madeen Humand pouwla — a sum four times as 
great os the last year's cost of maintaining this house of 
correction. But though we may calculate the moncy- 
oluuge entailed by drinking, we cannot reckon up the whole 
moral cost of it ; the idleness and blasphemy, the firaud 
and violence, the ruin of family peace, the neglect and cor- 
ruption and^ brutalising of children. We arc astonished at 
the apathy with which the people of the East regard the 
visitations of tiie plague, while wc look with composure on 
the ravages of Ihis ever-present ^lestUenoe at home.* 


THE WANT OF SKILFUL AND EARNEST OPERATIVES. 

Every architect in practice has cause to complain of the 
want of skilful and earnest operatives-rmen who under- 
stand the tn^o they profess to practise, find pleasure in 
the exercise and arc anxious to produce good work. 
Wo have before this commented on the decline apxsircnt in 
many of the constructive arts, and showed that it proceeds 
from exoossivo competition, which induces the master to 
' require a certain quantity of work from a man, without 
reference io its quality. He cannot afford to develop a 
man's ability, but demands the greatest amount of work in 
the smallest spiwe of time. * Su|icrior work wont do ; work 
that will pass is all 'that he cun Iiojk; to give ;* and the 
natural result is, tliat our workmen, as a*oody, have gra- 
dually * lost their cunning,’ and that the miiiority of ope- 
ratives jiow employed are incapable of executing work 
which IB at^l out of the common way. Our bricklayers 
and smiths afford the most striking examples of this 
decline ; the old enthusiasm which still lingers, though 
feebly, amongst other trades, especially with the masons, 
seemsdo have departed from them : they do theif w'ork as 
mere labourers, and have no pride in the result 'flicre arc 
of ’course many clever '^exceptions, but wc speak of the 
mass.— TAc M&for. 

^ AIR CUURN. g. 

The bishop of Derry has invented an atmospheric churn. 
Instead of the present unscientific mode of making butter 
by churning* his lordship accomplishes thismealure by the 
simpler manner of forcing a foil current of %tmoq>heric air 
through the cream, by means of an exceedingly well-devised 
'foroing-immp. Tlie air passes tlmugh a glass tube con- 
nected with the air-pump, desoending nearlv to the bottom 
of the churn. The chum is of tin, and it fits into another 

cylinder provided with a fonncl laid stopcoolL so os to 
ilieat the cream to the necessary temperatttr& The pump 
is worked by means of a wince, which is not sg laborious 
,ai the usual ehum. Indcpetdently of the happy applica- 
tion of smenoo to this imitortant deportment of domestic 


A fSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE TOUNO MAN SAID TO. THE PSALMIST. 

Txll me not. In mournful numhers, 

* Life le but an empty dream !' . 

For the aoul is dead that alumbers, 

And things ere not what they aoem. 

Life la real! life la earnest! 

And the grave la not its goal: 

* Dost thou art. to dust retnrnoat,* 

Was not spoken of the aouL 
r 

Not enjoyment, and not aorrdw, 
la our deaiined end or way ; ^ 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find US farther than to-day. 

Art Is long, and Time ia fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Btfll, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marohea to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, 

Iks not like dumb driven cattle ; 

Be a hero in the strife ; 

Trust no future, howe'er pleaaant 
Ijct the dead Past bury its dead ; 

Aet— ocMn the living present ; 

Heart within, and God o'erhead. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
^ Wo can make our lives sublime, 

And, deiiarting, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the winds of time. • 

Footprints that perhaps anothor, 

Bailing o'er life's anlemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let iia, then, he np and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Btfll aehfcving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to waft. 

Poems. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN THE DTK OF JAINDON. 

The ceremony went on, the aolcmn acntenccAk timed with 
the Inuflic of eternal hopon, fitfully heard through erica of 
‘ chairs to mend ’ and ‘ live mockerol.’ Tlic awful voice of 
Death seemed scoffed, deride^ by the rockleaa bully l.ifc. 
The prayer that embalmed poor human dust for the judg- 
ment, seemed as measured fpbberish tliat could never have 
a meaning for those who hurried to and fro, os though im- 
mortality dwelt in their sinewa And that staid and Hcrions- 
looking man, with upturned eyes and sonorous voice, clad 
in a robe of white, and holding on open hook, why, what 
was he ? Surely he was playing some strange part in a 
piece of bufuness in which business^men Could liave no in- 
terest. The ceremony is not concluded; and now comes an 
adventurous trader with a dromedary and a monkey on iU 
back, the well-tanght pug, with doffed feathered cap, saga- 
ciously soliciting halfpenoo. And there, opposite tho church- 
yard, the firayer of the priest coming brokenly to his ciuvi, 
is a tradesman smiling at his counter, ringing the coin, and 
hardly snuCing the Golgotha at his door, asking what article 
ho next shall liave tlie hapxnness to show. And thus in 
London highways do Death and Life shoulder each other. 
And life heeds not the foul impertinent warning ; but, at 
the worst, thinks Death, when so very near, a nuisance : 
it js made, by fomiliarity, a nasty, vulgar, unhciilthy thing ; 
it is too close a neighbour to become a solemnity . — Douffha 
JerrokTg Magaxime. 

PnbllBhed by W. and R. CHAMasns, High Street, Edinbuigh (also 
U8, MUIer Street. Olas^w) ; a^ with their perminlon, by W.,B. 
Oaa, Amen CJonftr, London.— PHnted by llaiMipnv and Evans, 
Whltefrian, London. 
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DOES TALENT GO IN THE MALE LINE? 

Thehk are somo notions which, having perhaps been 
sanctioned by a faypurite nuthoif and never afterwards 
rigidly examined, acquire a popular currency, and may 
almost be said lo rank as axioms. One of tlicse is, that 
men of talent are always indebted fur what gives them 
distinction to their mothers, either in the way of an 
inheritance of natural ability, or through the means of 
unusually good nurture and education. Men, it is sup- 
posed, can only be the parents of the ordinary, unless 
there.be a mother of talent, and then it does not matter 
how stupid the father may be. It is a gallant and cour- 
teous idea; and one could almost wish it to be true, 
seeing that it appears to adjust the balance of power 
between the sexes. Women are excluded from political 
and professional situations, although often fitter for 
them than most men. Here, it might be thought, is a 
conipLiisation for them. They may not Ik; Gracchi; 
•but they may be the mothers of Gracchi. Thc> may 
not l)e Alexanders, or Napoleons, or Wellingtons ; but 
they may be Ol 3 ’mpia 8 es, Letitia Ramolinis, or 
Couutesses of Morniugton, to rejoice in the thickening 
laurels their sons, as tUey^ • conquering over the 
earth. Alas, gentle dames, as Burns waggishly says, 

‘ it gars me greet’ to think that you have no such pe- 
culiar privilege— for this really seems to be the fiict. 
1’hcrc are noted instances, it is nivst true, of gnjat men 
springing from clever mothers, while their fathers were 
of ordinary attaiifiiicnts ; hut this is not decisive of tlic 
question. If it he a rule, it should have only sucji a 
few exceptions ns are expected from all rules — not lu 
nian^’ contrary as* supporting instances. I fear that it 
is oidy the result of a prepossession springing from 
amiable feelings, and supported by the natural love of 
paradox. Early dependence upon the mother makes us 
partial to hey in judging as iu feeling. Poets, who aw 
only children in breeches, keep up the tendency by their 
continual ravings to the same purport. Then, when 
cases do occur, the unexpectedness of great and vigorous 
qualities from this source — as if it were too much to he | 
looked for from the weaker vessel— completes the delu- 
sion, leading us, without more inquiry, to aflirin that as 
invariable which is only occasional. 

There is at least ample and ready evidencc^f men of 
note having had able fathers, while either nothing has 
been renlbrnbered of their mothers, or it is known that 
they were not above ordinary. Let us fiiat ?«>ok at 
the immediately past age; have we not, irf.Ah mtj 
highest walk of English political life, the rema*.ka™e 
, instance of the two Pitts— so alike in commanain^ 

! genius, ml eloquence, and even in moral qualities, tliai# 

' wo cannot doubt the younger to have been a repro- 
duction of the elder. Hes 
the heaven-boM minister, 


merit. A good mother, we doubt not, she was; hut* 
Pitt was * yon gude blood o' auld Boconnock’s.' Even 
liis faults tell this. Walpole, too, wc may remember, 
had a son 'whose talents, if of an essentially different 
order, were still such as to place him far above the 
common run of men. Pox also had a minis^r for his 
sire, though one who was not a favourite, with the 
public. The passing of an identical talent from Sir 
William to Sir John Ffcrschel, is another ' modern in- 
stance* on which we might expatiate, if the second of 
the p.artieB Avcrc not yet, to the grafification of his 
countrymen, in the land of the living. 

Looking across the Cliannel, our attention is qui ckly 
arrested by the instance of tlie Mirabeaus, father and 
son ; the first an esteemed writer on linancial and poli- 
tical subjects, the second the hero of the Revolution. 
Neckcr, too, gives^iis De Stael. A different and in- 
ferior talent is in the paternal position in both these 
instances ; but still it is talent — superior iii|bllcct— de- 
scending from father to child ; while the mother, as far 
as we know, had nothing do with the r Jitter. With 
facts of so decided a character in the opposite coitisefs 
hands, the case for the ladies seems to hate n poor 
chance. On the other hand, Catlicrine of Kussia, a 
woman of masculine ability, if ever there was one, gives 
birth to — the wretched Pauli And Lady^Mary Wort- 
ley Montague is the mother of an eccentric gentleman, 
only remarkable for whimsical conversifibn and wear- 
ing a heard ! 

Instances of poets and philosophers who have had 
fathers, cither of decided and often kindred talent, or 
showing some kind of tendency to intellectual distinc- 
tion, are plentifully sown gver the biographical diction- 
aries. Wc see, in P .seal, the son of a father who was 
c«teemcd for liTs scientific and literary attalnniente. 
Tasso’s fatlicr, Bernardo, had attained universal fame in 
Italy as a poet, before his son had begun to yriff ; and 
it is only owing to there having been a second and su- 
Iierior Tasso, that the first is now little heard of. In our 
own Inni the poetical gift passed from the ^rl of 
Uorset, the first of the ElizaU’thaii geniuses in point of 
time, to a great-grandson, weU known as the friend bf 
l^rydcii. Sacchi, the Italian painter, wasAhe son of an 
artist, who taught him. The fathers of Mozart ^nd 
Beethoven were both musicians : men no doubt infe- 
rior to their sons, but from whom, nevertheless, we can 
conceive tlfeir talents to have been derived, only expe- 
riencing a greaf improvement in the transmission. And 
rills is no uncoriiTiion c'ase among the cultivators of the 
fine arts, hot fixes the*man of moderate abilities in an 
obscure situation, per^ ps below his deservings ; the son, 
more fortunately placed, more udent| and having some 
benefit from,e*arly tuition, springs forward and makes 

.. vJIp - .....alii tliA ppInVirated 


\ . bdo™ ai world, iue of tl,e coM 
Sacribed'o* a woman of 1 SebaoliMi Bach wai apinridan, in good wteem, though 




not famous, Sebaatian, in his tom, gtre birth to two 
.sons, both uf whom were eminent in their Mt 
> III *tbe)^rth countrie* there &Te been^veral re- 
markable iiffta|)ce8 of n trwsiLisiioiT of talent through 
paternal channehs and*that for more then one remove. 
An^^rdeenshfre clergyman, who lived early in the 
SGven^hth centuT}', jras the progenitor of a femily of 
Gregories, wlio.havc ever since kept their name before 
the pnhlio ns professional and learned men. First, 

‘ there was James Gregory, inventor of the reflecting 
tdesaope; and on eminent mathematician y next, three 
I nephews of the preceding. David, James, and Charles, 
all of them professors of mathematics. Then we liave 
another member of the family, though the precise rcla- 
•^tionship is not stated — 1)1* John Gregory, professor of 
*^niedicine in the university of Edinburgh, but best 
knoirii to tlio world by a small hook called ‘ A Father’s 
Legacy to his Children.’ Dr James, th(y^‘on of the 
above, was of unappr&ached eminence as professor 
of medicine in the same university, and as a physi- 
cian in «ar city. Ilis son, Dr AVilliam Gregory, now 
flourishes in the chair of chemistry. This is a surpris- 
ing series of learned men, all of one lino, and there 
is of course no need to suppose that the talent has gone 
otherwise than from father to son, or at least passed in I 
the paternal line. We have, however, a curious admis- | 
sion to make as to the Grogories — ^that the talent of the 
flrstW geometrical batch came in through the honest 
minister’s wife, a lady named Anderson, whose paternal 
ancestors had been noted for mechanical ingenuity and j 
a taste for mathematics. The anatomy-teaching Mon- 
roes are hardly less remarkable thkn the Gregorics. 
Three generations of this family, bearing the same Chris- 
tian name,^have now possessed this chair in the Edin- 
burgh university for a hundred and twenty-flve years ; 
and with tliel«rord Monro is absociated no small portion 
of the distinction of our city as a medical school. Passing 
to literatifre— we see, in Mr P.^F. Tytleri author of the 
Jlistory of Scotland, a third generation of penmen ; his 
father having been the accomplished Lord Woodhouse- 
lee, and his grandfatlier the * revered defender of beau- 
teous Stuurh^ Vires acquirit eundo. Allan Kanisay 
too, the writef^ the one unapproochud pastorsd of the 
world ; to lihn was born a son of the same name, who 
perJiaps sliowcd his abilities less as a painter tlian in 
tlie private effusions of his pen and his lively conversa- 
tion, which made him the favourite of the highest lite- 
rary and political circles in his time. Only two months 
ago did tlie line of the author the Gentle Shepherd be- 
come extinct in his grandson. General John Hatiisay, who 
was also a man of social qualities, reifiovidg him far 
abote the mass of his fellow-creatures. In him, however, 
there l|td been an infusion from a different fountain, 
the clever Stormont family, his mother Iiaving been 
a niedb of the Chief Justice Earl of Mansfield. If 
any feci surprised at the blood of a Scottish bard as- 
cending to mingle with that of the Scottish ciobility, 
he must be referred to ancient gossip for an account of 
a certain young painter being employed not long after 
the middle ofc,the last century in teaching drawing to 
the children of a Sir Alexander Lindsay of Evolick, 
whdff it chanced that one of the young ladies formed V 
violent attachment to him. and took hinif against her 
parents' wishes, for a liusband. Tliis, however, is a 
digression: to return. We may only j^rther advert, 
under this head, to a singular fact which rests upon tJie 
authority of sundry sepulchral Jnscriptiona — ^tnat the 
dutigs of master mason, or architect to the king, were 
performed in Scotland by eight gyerations of a family 
of Id^'lncs, the last of whom aeenll to have lived early 
in the eighteenth century. i 

• What Phidias or ApeUtgLOoidcIfiave done 
• ^ In Imsor snnrblo, thn oottUl he In stone/ 


says the' epitaph of one of them whq rebuilt Hnlyrond 
Palqg^lh the reign Of Charles IT. A sedon of the family 
was the architect of BlackfriarssBridge. There might 
not bo a high talent at work in all of tiiese generations ; 
but^otill me duties must hqve called fur a demree of 
ability and taste whidi it is surpilising to think of as • 
persisting, without failuro, throughout eight genera- 
tions. 

Against a host of instances so lairge, which yet, being 
only drawn from Hie memory of a single person, miglit 
easily bo extended, it will be impossible for toe theoiy any 
longer to stand.* Wc do not, indeed, know in all these 
cases that the mother was not a woman of unusual abi- 
lity; but it is a good rule to be content with what explains 
the point which may bo in question, Without passing 
lieyond that into needless surmises of other causes. 
The fatlier in these cases being notedly a man of talent, 
ought to go far to satisfy us. We onl3% however, come 
to conclude, that gbilitieB arc derived from the father 
ill a certain class of instances. Therp are doubtless 
many in which they eomo from*- the other parent 
Thus wo And the mother of Scott tOaiiavc been su- 
perior to her husband. But, on the other hand, of 
the couple who dwelt in the clay cottage at Allowny, 
and there gavo birth to a wondorntl genius, who seems 
yet to have gathered but half his flimo, any intellect 
that exceeded the ordinary, lay unquestionably with 
that shrewd, hard-headed old gardener, wliu urgned so 
stiffly on doctrinal points; while the simple mother only 
tended household work. Gilbert was tlie mother’s son ; 
Itobert belonged to his father, as far^as lie belonged to 
anybody li^sides Nature. Since sucli is the case, may 
it not bo safest to suppose that, as children bear an ex- 
ternal reseniblanco, some to one parent, and some to an- 
^ other, so. in cases where there is a superior intelU^ct, it 
I may be from cither parent as it happens !* To put the 
j idea in {{jflerent terms: there may bq supposed to, bo an 
equal chance for its being derived from either, unless,^ . 
indeed, it may h^ve pass^ over an intermediate gene- 
ration, and be derivable from some grandfather or £^and- 
raother. «, 

Tf we admit this view, we con be at no loss to acooiint 
for both men and womeiyifabili^ having commonplace 
children. In these casc^ the otoer parent is most pro- 
bably the source of toe dulnesa How little is this 
reflected . on by great men I Chesterfield seems to have 
never doubted that his son, who was a lump of common- 
place, could bo* made a brilliant character ; and even 
Burke, whose lamentations for the y^tliful heir of his ! 
name are so touching, is understooa to Itavc greatly 
overestimated too youth’s abilities, and Ids likelihood of 
diBtmgnishing himself. A Cromwell secs his name 
betrayed, as it were, into the possession of a sniritlcss 
changeling, who is truly the mother’s child, not liis, and 
therefore utterly disqualified for holding the reins of 
govemment,after him. The ardent hero of Agincuurt 
is nominally, and but nominally, represented by the 
innocent Henry VI. It were well if great men would 
open their eyes to too possibility of disappointments | 
from this quarter, or only select wives who were sure 
not to produce simpletons. One of the* last liackstons 
of Bathillct became sensible of this when he found his • 
wife’s imbecility represented in an odd Tony-Lumpkiiiish ! 

son, at whose sallies he would! sometimes observe, ’ Ah, 
Helenus (for such was his name), ye ha’e o’er mickle 
mother wife* 

This is r sad attack whidi we are committing upon i 
the fairer part of creation, but let them ho quite at their 
easa The general conviction of their being exclusively 
possessed of all the finer qualities of human nature, and 
.able to transmit them to their offspring, is so rqoted, 
tha^ we have little hope of gaining even a iklr hearing for ! 

i 


* The reader will find some speeulatlonB favmiriq? the oppiv*tlto j i 
view In an article eatltlad * Clever Women,' which appeared In the 
Joiimnl thirteen yflam ago (No. 3Gh We have since then reflected . 
more deeply on the viildaot, and tne pmient paper is the result of 
ourdellberatlena ^ i 
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theie ideas. It will therefore remain as prcvalentam^ion 
as ever, that eminent n|en owe fill to their motliei?^ As 
usual with pertinacious theory-mongers, who can get 
nobody to listen to tliem in tlieir own age, enty an 
appeal to Prince Posterity. 


TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABIS'H^N. 

CONCLUDrao ABTICLR 

From llehbchan the Baron dc Bode proceeded by slow 
; stages to the great ^in of Mai Amir, and thcnco over 
j several st(^p slioul^rs of tlie Bakhtyari mountains by 
I n. stone twivemciy; or causeway. This, lie says, although 
; iiiiicii impaired by time, and in several places s(‘ar(‘(‘i 3 ' 
])UHs:tbli*, on account of tlio huge stones which have been 
j cast down by the rushing of torrents from tlio heights, 

I produces, even in its dilapidated state, a grand idea of 
! I him, whoever lie was, who conceived and executed the 
, ; vast project of carryjpg a stone rolld, worked in mosaic, 

' . across stupendous mouutaiiiH, whicli seem as if they 
' I had been formdd by nature as iiiMurniountablc barriers 
j I to the traveller. This road is now, and has been for 
' agoB, the high roi^ for caravans; but history, which in 
general is so prolix in commemorating events that carry 
I i devastation and destruction in their train, lias sot apart 
no page whoroon to inscribe the name of the man who 
doserved BO well of ]io8terit}'. The causeway is known 
, ■ hy the name of the Jaddehi-AUtIteg, or the high road of 
‘ thoAtabega; but the Baron de Bode doubts whetiier 
the petty chiefs of liiirislAii, who bore that appellation 
. from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, Imd the skill 
; ; (»r the enterprise to form orcarrj' out. a design like this, 

' which would have done honour to imperial Rome in ilic 
days of her gi*eatest gnuideur. I io is more inclined to the 
opinion that it was the work of some of the riusaninii 
monart lis, or even of an earlier date, although tht^e is no 
• Vislorical evidciioe in sufiport of his views. We kam 
from the (Ireek and Latin writers, that the followers 
of Alexander tlio Great, in their frequent marches and 
, (;ountcrmarchcs through the iHlly country between Susa 
and Pereepolis, met with stone pavements in tlie tiiouii- 
j tMiiis, tiV which they applied tfti name of the Climax 
Megale, or Great Ladder. Had Alexander himself been 
the constructor of these roads, his historians, ivho have 
enumerated all the cities of which he laid the founda- 
tions, would not have passed over i. work of such vast 
dimensions, and it is therefore to be inferred that it is 
Dlder than the timesnf that renowned conqueror ; though 
: We can scarcely agree with the Baron de Bode, unless 
he gives us some better reasons for our belief than ^lo 
has afforded, that it w'as originally eonstnicted by 
■ Ghedorlaoiner, of Elam, who is nicn^oned in the 
14th chapter of the book of Genesis. 

On stopping at a mined caravanserai in tbe midst of 
the mountains, he found great preparations going on 
for the reception of his iViend the governor of Ispahan, 

‘ ‘ who, it w ill be recollected, had agreed to meet him 
' ar, Bhushter. Here si small tent was prepared for 
I him, and unothev for his attendants, on his expres- 
! sing his desire to await the governor’s arrival. Tlie | 
latter was greatly surprised to And him amongst 
. tbe mountains, and especially in the company of the 
, Bakhtyari tribes. He recollected the rendezvous he had 
I given the baron when they parted at Ispahan, to meet 
again at Shiishtcr, but imagined that, on arriving at 
Shiraz, the European would have been diasun Jed from 
undertaking a further journey, on account of the un- 
certainty of the road. Undeceived on this puit, be 
save the* bamn some valuable information j|| !< Vie 
route he should now pursue, and invited him i g§ 
back with him as far ns the jdain of Mid Amir, wnere 
he intended to make some stay, and where the chiefs of 
the mounl^ns were to make some parade of their fortes, 
both in honour of his arrival, and to show how formid- 
able |hey might become if offended. Ts^this proposal 
our traveller agreed, and*TCtraced liis steps accordingly. 

Oa his return to the plain of Mai Amir, he visited 


several natural caves in the aides of .the hills, in which 
lie found sogie curioirf remains of antiquity. .In one, he 
noticed two colossid ivuj|es sculptured on waH, but 
nearly obliterated xiy^he water which oonstantly oozes 
through the fissures of the rock. One of the figures was 
in profile, and looked towards a smaller cave, ^tM^s 
hands clasjied, and in an attituilg of adoration, and 
round the bate of his garment was an inscription iif 
arrow-headed characters. The otlier figure had a Idng 
beard ending in two. curls, and a lock of liair fallings 
down the right shoulder. Between the tw-o flsgires w^as 
an inscription in the same arrow-headed characters, ex- 
tending to no less tlian thirty-three lines, each from 
eight to ten feet in length, and w hiduit is much to be 
regretted, the baron had no means of deciphering. He 
afterwards visited several c^ber caves, ttlxjunding in 
siinihir antiquities ;'and finally taking leave of his friend 
rile governor, and the Baklitj'ari chiefs, proceeded to- 
wards the ancient city of Shushter, wlicrc lie arrived 
after an uninteresting journey ojthree days. 

Having a letter of introduction, he proceeded to tlic 
house ot the civil-governor, Aga Mahomed Ali Baslia, 
the head of one of the principal native faiftilies of 
Shushter. By tliis personage lie was received wdtli great 
cordiality, and in him lie recognised one whom he liad 
known three years previously in another part of IVrsio. 
Shushter was formerly a very populous city, but suffered 
so greatly from the plague in 1831, and the cholera in 
1832, tlr.it its |>opulntii)n thxis not now exceed 5000. An- 
other cause of its downfall has been the preference giTCn 
to the neighbouring city of Dliizfiil as the seat of the go- 
vcninicnt of the province. Its aspect, says our author, 
is originaal. The dwellings arc generally two storeys 
high, M-ith spacious terraces surrounded by parapets. In j 
the interior of the oiourts, lofty covered jiassages run 
along the walls of the buildings. The vaulted cells of 
the houses are deep and capacious, and to tlAse in the 
summer-time the inhabitants resort during the heat 
of the day. The arA, os, the fortress ofitlie city is 
culled, stands apart on a rising ground,* facing^the 
river Kuren, whicli lower down passes under, a stone 
bridge of forty-four arches. Shushter had iu former , 
years large cotton plantations, and furnished the raw 
material for numerous native looms ; but since the in- I 
trodiiction of English cotton stuffs, the cotton looms | 
have been brought to a stand-still. The %ugar-cnnc 
was also cultivated here with umcli sucusilfat one time, 
but is now entirely abandoned. 

The inhabitants of Shushter have the reputation in 
Persia of being very quick aud witty in their repartees ; 
and as the people are of jk gay, lively character, the 
town swarms with buifoons, dancers, musicians, and 
jugglers of all descriptionsZ It is iuldcd, that the place 
is not more remarkab.o for the wit than for the pro- 
flig -cy of iA iimabitants ; and that even in Persia, 
where morality is at a low ebb, Shushter is notorious for 
tlio want of it. • 

The baron only stayed one day in fthushtei' anj de- 
parted at midnight, in company with a very intelligent 
young Persian nobleman, wlio tried to keep Ijim awake 
by hii jokts and vivacity, but wliose name he verji un- 
gratefully ‘ forgot to remember.* He was in the shah’s 
military service, and had been a pupil of Colonel btod- 
dart ; and, when lie learned that the baron Idpt a journal 
of his travels, was exceedingly anxious that not only ]|ps 
naifte, but his good sayings ehould be recorded in it — an 
anxiety which makes the baron’s forgetfulness the more 
unpardonable. The next place of any note where he 
stayed was DhizAil, about four hours* hard riding from 
which are the ruins of* Shush, the ancient Susa, aud, 
next to Perscpolif^. one o^thc most interesting spots in 
that interesting country. Shush is situated south-south- 
wost from Dhizfal, on |lio right bank of tbe river of the 
same name, and thither our traveUer proceeded early 
on the momina after his arrival, accom]>anied by a guide 
and seiferaPattendants, all on horseback. ‘Although,* 
SRvs the liarou, ‘ we went at ifpretty brisk trot, we were . 
ciutstripp^ by a turbaned old Arab, riding on a donkey 
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at a swift amble, with a thick iron nail in his hand, 
with which jie urged the animal fbiward by pricking it 
under Ue mane.* This turned \au| to be the mutavdi, 
or guardian of tfie tomh^of the prophet Daniel, who was 
< thu^urrying dn tefore them to do the honburs of the 
pla^ ac'l reap the benefit On approaching the ruins, 
tjhey oTcrtook several groups of Arab families, who were 
hastening in the same direction to the shrine of the 
prophet, to whose memory eauol honour is paid by 
Cnristians, Jewiji and Mahomedans. His supposed tomb, 
snrmountod by a white conical roof, similar to the section 
of a honeycomb, was discemibic amid a grove of palm 
tree^ as th^ approached. On arriving at the gate, they 
found the platrorfii swarming with men, women, and 
children, from some neighl^uring black tents, all press- 
% ing forward to enter the inner court which was likewise 
full of people. The scene was highly picturesque. The 
white turbans, negligently twisted round the heads of 
the men, contrasted with their dark complexions and 
jet-black hair; while their broad striped a66(u or cloaks 
hung loosely over tlieir shoulders in ^accful plaits. 
The woi||ieu and girls, who appeared with their faces 
uiicovcrSil, wore black turbans, and were dressed in the 
gaudiest colours — ^red, yellow, and dark-blue predominat- 
ing. The children ran about in red shifts, without any 
other apparel. The baron’s appearance excited some 
curiosity among them, and they made no opposition to 
his entering the chapel where the coffin of Daniel is 
said to be deposited, on learning that the Christians 
aclAiowledge the holiness of his name, and admit his 
pretensions to the sacred character of a prophet The 
tomb is of modem architecture, and bears no traces of 
its antiquity, with the exception of the fragments of 
some marble pillars, with the leaves of the lotus carved 
upon them. In the interior of a four^omered cell stands 
the coffin^ high box of a dark sort of wood, surrounded 
by a graflhg, on which are hung several hoards, in- 
scribed with quotations from tlie Koran. It is stated 
that the ns^ves, although cgnorant of the value of, 
and \)therwi8e indifferent to, the ancient monuments 
of their eountiy, hold it as sacrilegious to allow them 
to he carried away ; and the traveller noticed tliat they 
narrowly watched his movements while in the tomb of 
I the prophet, whenever he touched any of the marble 
fragments ^kicli lay scattexed about on the ground. 

Beneath apartment containing the coffin is a 
vault, tlie enteance into which is from the outside of 
the court, and is said to represent the den of lions into 
which Daniel was cast by the order of Darius, king of 
the Medes and Persians. Into this, however, the Baron 
I de Bode did not enter. ' * 

I The western wall of the edifice is close to the left 
> shore of the Shapur or Shovdt river— the same with the 
EuIcbus of ancient writers, and the ISai of Scripture. 
It is a narrow but deep stream, with high canks, and is 
navimble to its junction with the Kuren river near 
Ahvaf. jClose to the water’s edge are three white 
marble fngmentSi The first is the capital of a column, 
with chiselled ornaments in tlie form of the lotus leaf; 
the second is a slab^ with arrow-headed inscriptions ; 
and the tliird is a bas-relief, representing a hufiugi figure 
and two lions, veiy roughly sculjiturea, and evidently 
intended, at some subsequent period, to commemorate 
the events nfentioned in the book of toe prophet. 

>Vlie ground about Shush (which, it is to he regretfpd, 
the baron has so imperfectly described) is very uneven, 
and numerous mounds, called tepefa by the natives, are 
scattered in difiTcrent directions to a conslSerable dis- 
tance ; some of them being partially covlted with brush- 
wood. The highest among them is supposed to be the 
place where the palace stood in svhich the prophet Daniel 
had his vision (Dan: viiL 2). ' And I saw in a vision. 
And it came to pass when 1 sawfhat I was at Shuahan 
•in the palace, which is in the province <ff JElam, b7 
r!?er of Uiau* Prom the top of thia mfinnd seen 
, the rains of Ivani Kherk, jfeyond the Hver.m Itherkeh, 
'about five miles to the west A column, with the ruins 
of Shapiir, is likewise dlsoe^ible in a north-westerly 


! direqto^ oblong with inscriptions in | 

arrow-headed characters, of thirtothree lines, like tooie | 
at MU: Amjr, lies on the alcme of the mound ; and a few 
moregnarbA fhigments are fiiundat the foot of it, nearly 
overgrown, with grass and brash^iFood. Our author 
learned from the Arabs who accompanied him,' that old 
coins, tombs, and blocks of marble, were often found in | 
the adjacent country, but they could give him no par- ! 
ticulors concerninftthem. ' j 

Dhizful, where the baron stayed one day on his return I 
from Shush, is on the loft bank of the river, and bears, | 
in the general features of its architecture, a great re- 
semblance to Shushtcr. A number of water-mills pro- 
ject far into the stream, and are built on rocks which | 
jut across the river, and produce rapids. These little , 
islets are united by narrow bridgea ; and at the iQiproach j 
of night, when they are all lighted up by the millers, | 
there is a complete and veiy pleasing illumination. The 
great bridge across the river consists of twenty-two ■ | 
arches ; and its constfuction is attributed by the Per- 
sians to Husheng, one of the ancient kings of the | 
Fishdadian race, and their first legislator before Zoro- 
aster. I 

For four days after leaving this town, the baron tra- 
versed a portion of country which has b^n described by 
Major Bawlinson and other travellers ; but on arriving 
at the ruins of the ancient town of Joider, he congratu- I 
lated himself on reaching a * terra incognita* — or at least ■ 
a country of which, to Ills knowlcd^, with the except 
tion of the one town of Khorrcmabiid, no particular ac- ! ' 
count had previously appeared. In *lialf an hour after I 
leaving this point, he reached, with some Ilyat guides 1 1 
whom he hod hired to accompany him, the banks of the I 
large river Kashgan. Ten athletic men from a neigh- 1 1 
boaring hamlet came to tender their services and sliow | ! 
him a {ord. The river at this spot presented two j; 
channels, having, nearly in the midale, a long strip of ! ' 
land, or narrow island. His new guides stripped ofiT thei^**! . 
dothcB, and with loud cries of Ya Allah, J (God help us !) | 
soon cleared the first chaimel ; the traveller and his train | 
following on horseback. When they came to the speond ■ 
channel, they declared it impossible to cross, but after > ; 
a time some of them ventured in. They soon, hfiwever, ' 
lost their footing, and were carried down the stream. , 
The remainder of the party, by dint of perseverance, i 
afterwards found a ford ; but it was so deep, and the 1 1 
river was rising so ra{>idly — as is generally the case after I ; 
noonday with streams that are fed by the melting snow I 
in the mountains — ^that the whole o^them prepared to I , 
sw^. They disengaged themselves of the greater port j ; 
of their apparel, which they tied in a bundle on their I ! 
heads or backs, and with some difficulty gained the op- j ! 
posite shore. »The baron, when the timo came to remu- ■ • 
ncrate these guides for their trouble, offered them sonic | 
gold coin, but to his great wonder, found them totally j 
ignorant of the value of that metal, and they preferred 
to take a few silver sahib^coixms^ each of less value than 
a shilling, which ho had about him, although the recom- 
pense was greatly inferior to his first offer. j 

During tiio next three days he crossed and recrossed i 
several times the river Kashgan, and various of its | 
tributaries, and arrived, late in tlie evening of the j, 
third, at the town of Khorremablid. This, aceming to ; j 
Major Bawlinson, is a singular place. A range of rocky | j 
hills stretches across the plain in the usual Erection of ' 
north-w^ and south-east, and appears to have been 
suddenly broken through to admit the passage of the | 
river (of the same name as the town) for the space of 
about three quarters of a mile, leaving in the centre of 
this open space a solitary rock of about" 1000 ’yards in 
cjrcumfsrence. This rock is very steep, and near its 
summit is a most copious spring. This forms the fort of 
Khorremab&d. It is surrounded by a double wall at the 
base, and the summit where tho palace js bgilt is also 
very strongly defended. The modern town, which is 
small, containing not morei than a thousand houses, is 
built below the fort, upon its sdnth-westera ihce. The 
river, a broad shallow stream, passes to the south-east 
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of the fort and town. The banks are coveiml^ with 
gardens, amongst which are to be seen the ruins crif^the 
old town, once the caifttal of the Atabegs of Luri-Ku- 
chnk. The town contains four mosques, eight imUic 
baths, and has a separate quarter assigned for the dWs, 
the number of whose houses averages from forty to fifty. 
It carries on a trade in chubuhs for pipes ; in the 
of the otter, which animal abounds in the rivers of Lu- 
ristiln ; and also a considerable trat!^ in the jmee, of 
the pomegranate, the produce of its^ardens. On the 
left side of the river is a spacious garden, remarkable 
for its rows of splendid cypress trees, to which a super- 
stitions belief is attached. The inhabitants imagine 
that every year,j)n a certain day (the 10th of Mohaiero, 
when the Imaum Hassan, tlie son of All, was slain), 
these trees are supematurally agitated, and shake as 
if a violent wind were blowing, although there nqiay not 
be a breatli of air at the time. ' 

From this town to Burqjiid, the next place of im- 
portance, is a distance of twelve ser thirteen farsangs, 
or from forty to forty-three miles, in a north-east direc- 
tion, wliich it to<fic the baron two days to accomplish. On 
the second day (February 22) they were in sight of the 
lofty chain of the Alvcrd mountains ; and as the rain 
of the previous day had been followed by a heavy fall 
of snow, it was doubtful whether they could succeed 
in crossing the mountains. However, eight stout pea- 
sants were at last procured to lead the way, and, there 
being qo road, to tread the snow under foo^ and open 
H path for tlic horses. Fortunately, the weather dcared 
up as they w'cre ascending ; but the difficulties and fa- 
tigues they had to encounter during their progress ap- 
pear to have been most severe. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of the men to form a beaten track, the snow 
was not Buiticicntly solid, and it was so deep, that the 
horses w*ere continually sinking up to their girths. 
There being no possibility of riding, the pud.v dis- 
srounted, eau>' leading his horse. Man and beast 
stumbled every moment, falling, sinking, and plunging, 
to extricate themselves from the snow. Slountain 
seemed to overhang mountaiu as they passed, and far 
away the loftiest summits looked over all, clad in the 
white luuntle of eternal winter. Though it ^ras a eliilliiig 
siglit to look around, the party was* far from feeling 
cold. The ])crspiration ran down their faces in consc- 
quenc.c of their violent exertion, while columns of steam 
ruse from the bodies of tlieir pa#:ting horses. They 
arrived at lust at a summit, where the guide, to their 
great relief, told them that the greatest difficulties 
had been overcome ; then gradually descending into a 
valley, they stopped to refresh themselves at a snfidl 
village called Buzihul, in which a colony of Lurs is 
settled. From this place they continu^ tlieir road 
across a secondary range of mountainB, of a clayey and 
chalky nature, and at last descended into the plain of 
Burujird, studded with villages, and having plenty of I 
pasture-ground. 

Burujird lies out of the line of the high road, between 
the capital and the principal cities of Fersia, and is 
seldom visited by^Kuropean travellers. It is guverned, 
toother with the jirovince of the same name, and the 
adjoining provinces of Meloir and Hamadan, by Behnien 
Mirza, the second brother of the reigning shah. The 
province contains, besides its capital, 38G villages, great 
and small, and pays a yearly tax of 50,304 tomam in 
cash (about L.25,000), and 3832 harvors grain, 
amounting in value to 5748 tomans, or abouf L.2600 
additional. The town is renowned for its manufactories 
for printed chjntzes, which, although inferior ^ quality 
to those of Ispahan, ore much in request all ovl|lr .1 '"si x. 
The dyes used are chiefly the produce of the ctoo' .ry. 
A red dye, for which there is a great demand, is luade 
from the root of a plant which grows wild in the fields, 
called by ^e natives rengi runos, and which is sold at 
the rate onwo(enoe-hal4>enny a-pound. Encash money. 
Indigo it brought from Shushter, and apietimea im- 
ported from India. Tha ydlow dye is obtained ft<ma 
the jlfld of the xiomegranate, and the green from the 


same, mixed with indigo. Cochineal is imported by 
means of t\|e Bussiaf trade. There* are fif^ establish- 


fom villages of the neighbourill^ and rich district of 
T^urkiin. The manufactories are all in the liand^jaf 
wvate individuals, forming a j^werful cor^ratioh. 
The yearly revenue of the crown from tlicse, amounts 
to 2000 tomans, which sum is paid by a person who 
farms it of the government ; he hiinsdf being satisfledL 
by the manufacturers, who pay him in kind, a^the rate 
of one piece of cloth out of every sixty they manufac- 
ture. It is a flourishing place, though out of the beajnn 
track, and maintains an industrious apd happy popula- 
tion. 

From Buriqiid the baron proceeded by easy stages to 
Kum, and thence to Teheran ; but his travels after this ' 

E >int possess no feature of interest He arrived at tlic 
tter city on the 28th of February, after on absence of 
sixty-seven days, of wOiich forty-six had Iteen spent in 
actual travelling, and the remaining twenty-one either, 
in resting at Ispahan, Persepolis, and Shiraz, and exa- 
mining the antiquities of those cities and theii neigh- 
bourhoods, or in visiting the country around Behbehan, 
Mai Amir, Sliush, and Dhizful. 


WOKDS BORROWED FROM THE FRENCH. 

VlliST ARTICI.K. 

The English langua^ is a carious compound of tongues 
blended together with more or . less harmony. We 
point to the Norman conquest for the infusion of many 
French words into the Anglo-Saxon vernacular; but 
this infusion did nat take place at once ; it was the • 
work of centuries. So has it been with every netv 
element in the composition. 1'hc change frofi rude to 
polished styles of speech and writing, has been cxceed- 
ingly gradual, and no one (||in say that the. language is 
yet by any means perfect, or that it ever %ill be cg>m- 
pletc. This is a fact quite in accordance witl^the na- 
tional character, which is one of advancement and im- 
provement. Unlike some of the continental nations, the 
English do not set themselves to prevent the intru- 
sion of new or foreign words into tlieir ordinaiy speech. 
They pick up, naturalise, and make good^i^ of any 
form of expression, as they would of any^^MTt in science, 
wliich suits their taste or necessities. Libei^l and com- 
promising, tlieir language increases in richness and 
variety of terms, in tlic same manner as the nation and 
individuals increase their general resources. And thus 
has the English* language coutinually extended its 
Ixiunduries, and still is hcnifficially extending them. 

It is interesting^ to observe how a word makes its 
way into oi» lai!^age. The people are to conser- 
vative to receive the new expression till it has run 
through a preliminaty course, and been, we might 
say, rendered respectable by familiar use. Mafty i^rds 
commence as a kind of slang, and are not for half a 
century perhaps found in any dictionary. Of this class 
mob and Iwre are fair examples. Mob (an abb^via- 
tion of ntobile vulgus, ‘the easily-moved vulgar —a phrue 
which took its rise in Charles ll.’s time) has gamed if 
lodgment, and is now an accepted expression, which it 
once was not ; while bore is only in the way of gaming 
a fdbting, and may not get into dictionaries for a quarffer 
of a century. That it will gain admission into them, 
nobody con rfioubt, for it expresses an idea, and it is 
the BOTius of tltf people to abandon no idea that is 
really natural. On tlie same grounds many French ] 
phrases cannot escape Mturalisatiou, especially those 
which express ideas for iWiich we happen to posMks no 
English word of an olA date. A few of these it is our 
purpose to instance and explmn. 

J&c-de-camft— The French bemg; historically, a 
great iftiHtiery nation, who have earned the science of 

war to a high point, it is natiAl that many of the words 

used by other s^ers should be borrowed from them ; 



just as most of our nautical terms are tatei from the Ieas^as€5u}^of oenturies and a half, and m^ans a trifle. 
Dutch, at one time the greatest nftrol nation of Europe. Howell, in his * Instructions for foreign Travel' (1610), 

The above is in most frequent signifies literally remarks, that * the nuns will entertain discourse till one 

a * camp-assistant.' Ii^the English Bbirvice, a flcld-mar- be vmary, If he bestow on them some small hagateU; as 
shal is entitled* to four aides, a lieutenant-general to two, Engush gloves, or knives, or ribhoqs.* Jeremy Taylor 
anihi pjiaior-gonoral to one. Each genenil officer, with uses the word in ' Artificial Handsomeness,* but spells 
these assistants, is called a staff The duty of an aide- it hagateUoesy and midccs it mean toys. Since the time 
Qe-camp is chiefly to act as a sort of messenger in convey- of thape writers, the term has gained popularity, and is 
ing the orders of liis principal to inferior officers, and made so complete English, that Dr Johnson gives it a 
report what is going on in the various parts of the place in his dictionary, with the definition — * A thing of 
field ,t 9 which %is duties may have sent him. In the no importanoe.’ Besides this general signification, the ! 
Erench army an adjutant is sometimes called an aide- word * bagatelle* is apedfle^y applied fb an cflTectual ’ 
fnq^, because he assists the major in his duties. Hor mode of trifling away time, by thrusting, with a mace | 
in^ its native language is the word aide confined to or wand, a few ivo^y balls into holes indented in a I 
military , afikirs $ it is used in many trades and pro- small table lined with green baize. The game is, in j 
, . fessions : thns, in the art cookery— which the French fact, n puerile modification of Inlliards. The French | i 
excel in quite as much as in that of war— a ckef-de- use of the word Is in all respects the same as ours, | i 
cuiaine, or head cook, being commander-in-chief of the with this addition, that they sometimes utter * baga- | ' 
kitchen, has his aides-de-cuisine as well gs the field- telle !’ inteijectionallK upon such occasions as when an Ij 
marshaL In like maufior, the bricklayer's labourer is elderly English genwman would say, * Poo, poo I non- ' ! 
called an aide-de-nut^on; and so on. sense !' or a more impatient one — * Pshgw ! ' j | 

This is a diplomatic term, borrowed from Beau , — * Handsome, gracefal,* says Boyer; from which i 

the Frcroh from sheer necessity ; for there is no English signification we derive * deatitifiil but to the borrowed 1 1 
word which would so well express the office of a man monosyllable we give a idightiy derisive tinge. A Ijeau, ' 
who lias comparatively nothing to da An attache is a writes Dr Johnson, ^ is a man of dress — a man whose ' I 
part of the train of on ambassador ; but his official great care is to deck his person.* He is, in fact, an | 
duties are not wy clearly defined. In the morning he elegant dandy. What, however, is unworthy of a man's j j 
occasionally does a little translation of state docu- too exclusive attention — such as adorning his person 
ments — that is, if he happen to understand sufficiently — is quite proper and necessary for a woman to culti- j 
, thei- language of the court to which he is accredited vate; henco belle, the feminine of b^u, does not carry 1 
I — and issues the invitations for the ambassador’s halls with it the smallest implication of aispiaise. It is in- i 
and parties. In the evening, he goes out to diplomatic deed rather a complimentaiy term, signifying a grace- ' 
dinner-parties, to pick up floating political news. When full 3 *-fti 8 hionable young lady. Beau is frequently com- I 
' conipany is received at the embassy, he waltzes w'itli^ ])ounded with other French words for various purposes. i i . 
iadies whose papas or husbands ar& in the cabinet ; or Beau-mmde is applied to tiie fasluonable world. Beau- ' * 
makes tlm fourth for a rubber of whist (which is now id&al, * ^le standard of the ideal,' expresses the ii9ight of . 
played in%yery civilirod court),, to oblige a minister of conceivable perfection. The Fren& compound it to 
zoreign aifain or a princess-dowager. In short, the dc- designate marriage relationships — as hmu-fils, *BOti-iif^ > 
signation ofjhis office sufficiently expresses the light- law;' beau-frh’e, * brother-in-law 2>rau-p^e, *fiitUer-in- I 
nes8«of his employments : ho is neither a secretary to law in which respect tliej’’ are imitated by the Scotch, ! 
write deapatches, a clerk to copy them, nor a courier to who say * good-son,' * good-mother,' &c. • ’ 

convey them. He is simply attached to the embassy — Billets-doux are those tender efiusions of w]iich so ; ■' 
an ornamental appendage rather than a useful adjunct, many are i)enned during courtship. The words, lite- I '< 

^ The word is not, however, wholly monopolised by rally rendered, mean a ‘ sweet letter' or note, and has ‘ 
diplomacy, ^clt is gradually meping into more general been in fashionable use since the reign of Charles II., ij 
use. Thus, 4ihe especial admirers of a reigning beauty whose court — so famous for such missives — probably ! | 
are called hc?S>.ttachcs : the members of what is vul- imported it. I’ope was the first to make it classical,*by | j 
garly termed tlie ‘ tail’ of a popular member of par- introducing it in his ‘ Bape of the X^ck.' The heroine 
hanient, arc also occasional]}' designated by the more is awoke by her lap-dog, after AriS's warning of the ; 
refined word atta(5he8. These, with many other uppli- impending evil — 

cations of French woi^s, were ingrafted upon our Ian- • Twiw then Belinda, if report apeak true, ! ! 

guage during the fashionable novel mania which raged Thy eyes first opened on a hUkt-dmue,* 

so fiercely about twenty yeftrs since. In those books, Yalentines come under the denomiifatiou of billets- ' 
some of the characters were made to «9nv^c in a sort doux; and on the Hthof every February, some hundred- I 
of uip-sl^ polyglot, consisting chiefly of sfovchly Eng- thousand shcetk of soil nonsense pass through the post- • 
worse Italian. Some of the French office of Great Britain. That courtship as well as more 
wordirhqprdver, managed to retiun their hold, tangible things should contribute its quota to the 

Jntgfait.-—' Quite acquainted with the subject in hand.’ revenue by means of billets-doux, may seem unromantic. 

The vulgar idiom, being *up to’ the fsicts connected but it is nevertheless true. j 

with vnrimis matters, is the best equivalent to au-fait Blasdie the preterite of the verb Glaser (to surfeit), 
we (^Id instance. and is said of a shattered beau, who has, from ex- 

Badinage is a delicate modifleatiou of our word cessive indulgence, lost all rdiih for pleasure^ or even '• 
‘raillery,’^ and means a sort of half-earnest jesting, for existence. It is a modem introduction, having ! 
As establishfid in that sense, it is a good word, for it gained additional currency from a clever and popular 
expresses a meaning, for which we have no exact farce, which points a good moral. The hero, whose i 
^uiv^nt. Badinage is of early adoption, for we find every sense of enjoyment is worn out, meets with on 
it in Cole 8 dictionary, published two centuries ago ; adventure which, to save his life| diamaiiAi tho utnsost 
but At &at it was employed to expreu * foolery,* activity. He is obliged to fly his home, and take shelter 
^ord Gbesterfleld, however, gave it its%rue aj^ilication in the country. For the of he hires hini- 

m one of his letters—* Whm ydu find your antagonist sdf as a farm-labourer— he nlouirhs. ♦■hraahafl. umi drives 
^ginning to grow worm,’ he tiays, * put an end to the (Arts ; and, though the work is hard, finds it far more i 
dispute by some genteel badtna^* The French em- agreeable than his former When the danger 

j^y the term in many senses ftllateral to the above, he apprehended is over, be continues aa active life, oi 
.We can wink of no better illustration *of the sportive the moze prefrraUe to that cf Ikui iaani^. ^ 

• .way m which they use it, than the proved, Zs mgrriage Bon-gre,^* With agoodgraco ; willing^* — of which 
! vrliigh is a truth conveyed in a mal-grb is the fttithe&. ■ we o|tm.boiTOW botli expres- 

1 **^*^*J^ * namely, * Marriairs is no joke.* sioiis^ and say that so-and-so has he(m oUig^ to do some- 

nos been naturalised in England for at thing 6on-pr^,inaI-^^* whether he wenua or not* . 
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Bm-mol iB U^y » ‘ good wordi’ one rooiadteo. 
tivo used iu tiM loDBO of ‘ cloTor/ tho oxnrooBion 
M apphed to a •smart saying,’ with a daA of utirc in 
It. At le astjhls ia^ the ITrenchlaTo *f their 
Ihor of T 
slopMie 

- T' / — T - -:r~ •‘“My, When I» says 
mo^g^ wordi mght perhaps to be designated (mot- 
ma/m— (bad word); far it sometlnfts oonsirts in ^ying 
a ndi^ns aspect toPa praiseworthy mottre.' Till 
^e hostiUty to prote^ jokers mnst hare suggested 
the j>rorerb, *I>twtir de bone-mots, maumis earaetdre*-— 
(Utterer of bon-mots— bad character)! and also the 
notion, that •Us aiment mieuT perdre un anti qu'un bon- 
jwt — Such peojile ‘would rather lose their friend than 
their joke.* 

The word bm-mot has been received into the Bndish 
langua;^ for at least two centuries, as Lord Chestcrfleld’s 
use of It implies. He tells his |on, with his usual good 
sense, that ‘ the jbkes, bons-mate, and little adventures 
which may do very well in one company, will seem flat 
and tedious when related in another.’ Tlie significa- 
tion -we give to it would scarcely justify any of tho 
seiTjrities with which it is visited in the above examples 
from tlie irencli. Bon-mot is used in English to imply 
simply a saying sufficiently apt and ready to be huino- 
TOus witlioiit^dng witty j and which may or maj* not 
be satirical We should place it, in the scale of meaning, 
beta’een the puerility of a pun, and the brightness of a 
piece of wit (>ther expresrions have been borrowed 
from the French to express nicer shades of the same 
meaning ; njeu-de-mt partakes more of the character of 
a pun : a jeu-tVeimrit is something vivacious and lively 
merely. A double entendre is an expression to wMck 
two meanings may be attached. 

Hrtffns-&oticAe.-w»SomethiDg ‘good’ for the ‘•nouth*— - 
n tit-bit 

BriSbhure, — ‘ A stitched booh :* firom the verb &roc/ter (to 
stitch). All books, it must bo admitted, are stitched ; but 
some are bound also ; her ^ brochure, designating tlu»e 
whijli are stitched only, is the borrowed appellative for 
a panphlot. 

Brusque is one of those words which lias been adopted 
into our language to take the place of its exact equi- 
, valent, for tiio purpose of conveying a more softened 
j meaning. The French employ i) whcii we should say 
! of a man that he is ‘ blunt,’ or Of a woman that she is 
‘ pert j’ but we qpften the harshness of our censure by 
using a foreign word, and applying the term ^Itrusque* 
Our forefathers Anglicised it, as appears from Sir H. 
Wotton’s Letters, wherein he says, *We are sorry to 
hear tliat the Seottish gentleman who has been lately 
! sent to the king found, as they say, but a brush wel- 
‘ come.’ 

Chef-d'ceum'e. — The chief work, a master-piece. 
d-devant, — ‘Formerly.* We ftpply this word very 
nearly in the same manner as the prefix ex is used. Of 
a minister who has resigned, or an army captain who 
has sold out, say the one is au ex-minister, and the 
other a ci-devant captain. 

- Chaper&n , — ^New customs re(|uire new words to desig- 
nate them, and as the duties of a ‘ chaperon' were never 
BO systematically defined or performed as they have 
been during the present century, the above very expres- 
sive word was adopted. The history of this adoption 
is somewhat curious. Literally, a chapernfi is a hood, 
and was oonfined for a long limo to the head-dress 
worn by the Jenights of the Garter, and to the masks 

, of headsmen, as described in Howell’s Lettip, 

1 1 ' The executioner stands by, his head covebi* a 
ekaperon, out of which there are but two hcles, jj Rok 
' througlL’ Some years later, we find the termbited arBh 
a similar meaning to that we now attacli to it. * Cha- 
peron,’ fiayif Todd, ‘ denotes a gentleman attending a 
• lady in a public assembly^’ whilst Bm'cr affords us, iti 
vifi'y plain terms, its present signifi&tion. Accord- 
ing to him, a chaperon is * an elderly person who' ac- 
comnanies a roung fomale, for decency’s sake/ Thus, 


then, uijes the w<»a i—Chapmm^a a hood ; Attpemaur 
(see Boyer) IS to ‘hoodwink;’ hence we derive the 
name of a fas^iofiaMe female chai^ter'' whme busi- 
ness or pleasure it is to takelkmid jroung ladies under 
her wing, aud introduce them' into aodety ; to^cL in 
*S Mde thp Wuslieskandrtoo*coal 
their httlc defeefo from odmirefs by a species of cl earer 
h^winkiiig. The old-fashioned term for these usefol 
ladies was ‘ match-makers.’ T 

tte etymological history ^f this expressf 

we are of course bound unswervingly to tbcf truth ; but 
we must hasten to add, that thehncdmplimmitaiTimp^- 
sion it conveys is not quite correct as to chaperons'of the 
present day. They are important •members of society, 
as a short explanation of ^eir utility will prove. The 
natural chaperon of every young lady is of course her 
own mamma ; but it may occur that, wlien the time 
conies for the damsel to make her debut in the world, 
her ladj^mother may be indisposed, or have withdrawn 
licrselt from society altogetli^. In that cose, a friend 
(generally pue who has been successful in forming 
good alliances for her own daughters) is sele^d to take 
charge of the young belle. The chaperon’s nrst step is 
to have the debutante’s name engraved under her own on 
her visiting cards, and to take her on all her visits. She 
also introduces her at court, nt Almacks, and at all the 
fasliionable parties. Should, in process of time, an ap- 
proach to a preference be shown by any gentleman, the 
chaperon inquires into his character and pretensions, 
and advises the young lady how to act. If everything 
prove favourable, the chaperon negotiates the prelimi- 
naries, provides the wedding breakfast, and performs 
the last duty of lier office by supporting and comforting 
the bride during interesting and tiying ceremony; 
laying down her omce on the stops of the hymeneal altar. 

Conge , — ‘ Leave,’ permission to retire, a po^te loan from 
the French, always applied to leave-taking ; wliich, how- 
ever, has l^cn so long in use, that oustom has marie it 
almost English. IndeedT some of our olA writers, espe- 
cially Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy), has Anfl^liciscd 
it by spelling the word congie, Spenser writer it (Faery 
Queen) in its Gallic form — 

* 6o ooiirteoiiH, confft, both did give and take, 

With right hands plighted, pledges of gootl will.* 

Shakspearc turns it into a verb in ‘ iV^You Like It.’ 
Among the ‘ sixteen businesses* whic]^)ertnini boasts 
of having despatched in one eveninj^ie says, * I have 
emgeed with the duke, and done my adieux with his 
nearest.’ 

Besides its literary use, the word occurs in ecclesias- 
tical law, with many others introduced into our. juris- 
prudence. by the Normaigi. Cong^ delire (leave to' elect), 
is the permission of the crown forwarded to a dean and 
chapter tosehoiBc a bishop. The king was formerly patron 
of ful hishopriek and chose whomsoever he pleased ; but 
in process of time the election w*as made 6ver brothers, 
under certain forms and conditions, one of* which was, 
that they should ask the king’s leave or cong4 fo elect 
the prelate they had selected. The whole ceremony is 
at prcsfnt a mere form ; for the real pafirons are tho 
ministry for the time being in power. Adaison, in | 
the 475th Spectator, makes a playful application ofithe j 
phtfwe in the cinn of people asking Icavg to do a thing 
which they have already resolved upon doing at all 
^nts. ‘ A woman,’ he says, * when she has maifo her 
own ciioice, for form’s sake sends a conyd d'elire to her 
friends.’ , . ^ , 

In oommoiL conversation, the word cong6 has never 
been wholly ^t of qse. It is employed in the passive 
voice in tho case of a treasury clerk or a lover when 
they arc dismissed, ^hey are said to have had their 
cong&. In the act^ voice, a person, on going away, 
is said to hoye niaue his congi. In paying visits, the 
leave-taker Jnscribes in the corner* of Ms address-card 
thcletteiv an abbreviation of the words fiour 

prendre co ng^ s ignifying fiat he has called ‘ to taka 
Me: * ; 

CorUgcB-^A train bf attendants either on foot, or in 


icoachef (for if on horseback, the term ' taTalcade* is 
substitute). It is much us^ by^e courl^tiewsman 
ill his diescriptions of the moTcn^i^ tf royalty. 

Theresa Bcaxisitiy a word iir the Prench Inn- 
mace whidi ddbs such seyere duty as coup. In the 
•diciaohary of the Academic, two cloady- printed co- 
lumns give its meanings, and examples of its varied use. 
The primary signification is a * blow ;* but this is so ex- 
I tended, ns to make it mean any sort of sudden action, 
iHiai^cially when compounded with other words. So 
many pf. these coinpound expressions have we borrowed 
fhim our neighbours, that on the present occasion only 
a list'of the more popular can be given. Coup-tVeclaU a 
stroke of elevemesss coup-ffessait a trial stroke, a first 
attempt; coup-d^Hatt a pie(» of state policy; coup-de~ 
mce, the finishing stroke ; &up-de-maint a stroke of the 
hand, applied mostly to military exploits of a desperate 
character, butotlierwise to anythingdone with prompti- 
tude and vigour ; caup’^e-maitre, a master-stroke ; coap- 
iTafV, a stroke of the eye^^a rapid glance ; coup-de-plume, 
a dash of the pen ; coup^de-meUt a stroke of the sun; 
coup-de-thidtre, a clap-trap. One of the most successful 


coupa^de-m^iitre on record was performed by Mr Burke 
during the debate on the Alien bill in 1792. He de- 
clared that three thousand daggers were being, at the 
moment he was speaking, manufactured for certain 
idiens, who were connected with the French Hevolution, 
then fiercely raging. In the midst uf his fiery pero- 
ration he suddenly plucked one of the daggers from 
under his coat, and threw it on the floor of the house. 
* These,’ ho exdaimed, *are tlie presents designed for 
you ! By these arc freedom and fraternity to be pro- 
pagated I But may Heaven avert such principleB from 
our minds, and such daggers from our hearts!* The 
effect tlius produced on the minds of the auditors w’as 
seldom aurnassed ; yet the orator must have previously 
obtained tire dagger and secreted it about his person, 
for the purpose of giving an extrinsic effect to his argu- 
ments. It wi|^ indeed n genuiue dap-trap, or, in more 
polite fiarlance, a coup-de-th^aire. 

CrocheU^The diminutive of croc, a hook. This word 
has recently come much into use, in consequence of the 
universal knitting, knotting, and embroidery practised 
by the fair sex as an amusing occupation. Some kinds 
of this pastii:^ are performed by means of a small hook, 
by whidi the* of network are pulled through each 

other; hence cd&d crochet, pronounced in the French 
style. From tliis term we derive crotchet, a crooked 
fancy -or whim, and one of the characters of musical 
notation which formerly terminated in a small hook. 


DOMESTIC EBAS. 

A CERTAIN cashier in a London merdiant’s, office was 
for forty years so punctual in the disdiorgc of his daily 
duties, that the monotony of his life was only relieved 
by a siil^le/urcumstance : — When the principal became 
lord nuiyor, the cashier was appointed his lordship’s 
private secretary. From that wonderful year the formal 
derk reckoied all the other events of his existence. 
He did' not, for example, date his marriage, i&nd the 
b^h of his children, from certificates and parish re- 
gisters, but according as those little drcumstanccs took 
p]^ before dt after the ^at era. It was the same 
withapnblic events. Inquire of him when the captuK 
of Serlngapatam took places and he would tdl you tliat 
it occurred so many years before he bad the honour 
of being intrusted witli the confidence of *tiie great 
civic functionary. Ask him about the bSttle of Water- 
loo, and he woiud give you its date os so many years 
after it was his- privilege to ad as private secretary 
to tlio lord mayor. If, therefore, his biography were 
to be written, it would contain exictly one remarkable 
event • ^ 

majority of families have their mondfeony bqpken 
by the occurrence of little oi^of- thc-n'ay events of a like 
unforeseen hapsiFV^ themselves 
'^tfliiig, M, by the force of qiere contrast, magnified 


into g^eltf epochs in the smooth current of parlour ex- 
istence, and serve to fix the chronology of lesser events, 
just as efibctualiy as the Olympic games regulated the 
GreehF calendar, and die Hejira that of the Mahom- 
roedans. These waves in the straight line of domestic 
routine, are to a quiet household what the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill is to the annals of tlie United States, or 
the laslseartliquake to the history of Lisbon. My lato 
revered aunt, for instance, sole ked^er of a christening 
bowl which hatl remained in OUr family for ages, and 
which it was my childish misfortune to shiver, made 
that- catastrophe her register to the day of her death : 
it was her Hejira — her earthquake. When at a loss for 
a date, the fracture of the china fixed it. • If you asked 
her when I was born, she would answer, so many years 
before the porcelain went to pieces : inquire when niy 
brother went to India, and she replied, so many years 
after. Wlien young, and living a life of excitement, 1 
used to smile at my qunt’s cliina calendar; but now 
that I am old, and exist in a scarcely varying round of 
domestic samoness, 1 feel tho use of sucti insignificant 
resting-places for the memory. My chronology, tliere- 
forc, is chiefly confined to the glorious call-dinner 1 
gave when dunning my wig and gown (the only pro- 
fossional event of my life, for I never liad a brlcO ; the 
publication of my first book ; niy marriage ; and lastly, 
the birth of my eldest boy — ^for, since his advent, birtlis 
have become ordinary instead .of remarkable events. 

Of late years things have gone on with little varliitiuii. 
The dismissal of a cook, the luring pf a new nursery 
I governess, iny son’s launch into the world as an articled 
I clerk, and my eldest daughter’s departure to finish lier 
I education in Paris, have been the chief events in the 
jiistory of Clover Hall for the last dozen years ; but a 
small circumstance which has recently happened has 
worked Orgreat change. The last remtirkablc Cvenl: was 
the return of my daughter Clotilda from France. Wlien^ 
Clotilda departed she was a girl ; she has rctu/ned a^ 
woman. From a theoretical education, she has cniercil 
upon a practical one. This our last remarkable event ; 
for by it the whole of our domestic arrangements have 
been more or less unsettled. « 

Mrs Johnson, having retired from active service, lias 
resigned the commissariat and mvnage of our household 
to Clotilda. I regret to mention that the young lady’s 
arithmetic has l^n fmind sadly deficient The triidcs- 
men’s accounts sometnnes sliow that twice tn’o sovd- 
rcigns mal^e fifty shillings, and that tea is five guineas 
a pound. Punctuality lias also flea our roof. Tlic 
dinnftr-bcll, which has so regularly drowned the sound 
of the dock whilst striking five, never rings now two 
days running within the same half-hour. The truth is, 
that (may I say ?), unfortunately. Miss Johnson is an 
accomplished young lady. She is a very average piano- 
forte player, and sings Italian scenas whenever people 
are patient enough to listen. She is comely too. Mrs 
Johnson’s expression for her is, * a lovely girl ;* and I 
must so far agree with her as to say, that when the 
child departed for Paris, she was a decided improvc- 
raent on her mother at her age. Her return, alas ! 
threatens to be our great era: when at a loss for a date, 
j every one in tlie house, from the errand-boy upwards, 
refreshes liis nicmoiy’ by saying such and such a thing 
happened so many days, or so many montliB, before or 
after Miss Clotilda came bock foom Paris. I have ceased 
to buy ahaanacs ; for my family takes no note of time, 
except as it bears reference to my daughter’s Frendi 
expedition. 

But it is not fomiUes and lord majmrs’ secretaries 
only who date by remarkable events. Professional 
pe^le have also their time-marks. The lawyer dates 
by the great causes which have liappened in his time. 
When Mr Latitat of Lino^’B Inn.is at fault for a date, 
he gets at it hy referring to the various etagts of the 
great Small aud Attwood cause. As the action of 
Peebles against^ Plainttane^ wap the almanac of the 
plaintiff, so the celebrated Douglas case serves as a 
whet to the memory of tho Scottish writer.— The mo<U' 
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cal man dates by the bad celebrity of a great vestilcncci 
and helps out his recj^cction by references to th#tcho- 
lera year,* or the ‘ fever season.’— The amateur of the 
turf keeps a regular racing calendar in Ids liood, and 
puges the minor events of his life— such as the break- 
ing of his arm, his marriage, or succession to his pro- 
perty— by the winners of the Derby stakes at Epsom. Of 
the lesser occurrences he will say, they happened in tlie 
‘ Bloomsbury’ year,* or the * Little-Bonder ^ye^, or the 

* Mazeppa* year. — Collegians also have a similar sort of 
chronology. They date by their examinations— by their 

* little goes’ or their * great goes,’ or by their matricu- 
lation. Thus, if asked when Mr Little or Mr Scamper 
took his degree, they will reply, ‘ Oh, ho went up in 
my year.’ Or if asked when a gentleman first entered 
the university, they reverse it, and say, ‘He came 
down in my year.* 

An amusing instance of this kind of help to memory 
existed in a certain opulent knmht of the city of Lou- 
don, who took a pside in havin^isen from low estate by 
unaided industry and perseverance, and who occasionally 
shocked his less unassuming wife and daughters by 
dating his little stories by the four remarkable events 
of his life. Ileminisceiices of juvenile pranks he would 
commence tlius : ‘ When 1 went as an errand-boy in 
Clcrkenwell,’ so an<l so happened; or, ‘ When 1 w'as put 
apprentice in Bowling-grc(m Lane,* I did such a thing. 
Anecdotes of his middle life often hud this beginning 
— ‘ A year or two after I set up for myself in Jeru- 
salem Passage;’ while his stories of more mature 
years cominenccu with, ‘ A month after 1 was knighted 
at St James’s PaLice.’ Besides these four occurrences, 
no otiicr markings of time docs he appear to have 
heeded. A similar instance is recorded of Napoleon. 
WliCMi he w'us dining with the nmny crowned hemfS 
who were brought under his thrall at Leipsic, he had 
the bad taste to humble tlicm (it is said ](turpose1y), 
by ihftiig the chronology of an anecdote with, * When I 
was a Bous-lieutenant of a^i’tillery.’ Many events so 
truly remarkable had o'’ci«rrjd since he held that 
huoible rank, that it ha. been urged he might have 
selected one of a more *'.i)ble ‘ind elevated character 
instead. But it is a nice question whether he did not, 
in looking back and recalling the feelings with which 
he received his lieuteiimit’s commission, estimate it at 
the moment as one of the most , impressive, and there- 
fore remarkable events of liio V Jiliant^arccr. 



‘At tlie outset,’ says our authority, ‘his attention 
was direqjbed to anfextraordinary taan— whose natural 
talents arc such, that in other circumstances thqy might 
have made him vie^^lpolcon^f his age — who had •accu- 
mulated a largo amount of wealth andr power, wjyn hoA 
built up an army and a fleet at a vast expense al^tvho 
might, had he pleased, have interposed stupendous ob- 
stacles to the accomplishment of Lieutenant Waghorn’h 
design. This man was kfohammed Ali, the pasha ofE ggit, 
whose character and position would have extinguisT^a 
all hope of success in a mind Iq^s determined than that 
whicli was now absorbed in eonteiuplatiiig a mighty 
work, and inflexibly determined en its achievement. 
He entered the service qf the pasha, conciliated his 
esteem, secured his confidence, and then— knowing thq|i 
none could cross the desert from Suez to Alexandria, a 
distance of between seventy and eighty miles of sandy 
waste, wi£liout being friendly with the Arab tribes — ^hc 
proposed to Mohammed Ali {lie hitherto impracticable . 
task of establishing commercial relations with the free- 
booters of the wilderness, the wild desefndants of 
Ishniael. 

‘ The appeal was succcssfuL Lieutenant Waghorn was 
appointed by the sagacious ruler of Egypt his secret 
emissary to the Arabs, and to that pedplc lie went, with- 
out a single attendant. Among them he lived three 
years, and in the course of that time exerted sq niuch 
influence ui)on them, as to induce them to exercise for- 
bearance, and to treat that mysterious thing, a letter, 
with due respect. 

'‘ His next stc^ was to prevail upon Mohammed Ali 
to open a house of agency in Suez, which, being situated 
at the northern extremity of the gulf of ilb own name, 
which is also at the north-west angle of the Red Sea, 
would be of great impovtance as an out^^pst on the pro- 
posed route. Caravanseras were then to he established 
at different spots in the desert; and in ‘this project 
also he was successful. Lieutenant Waghorn subse- 
quently built a house at Cairo, to be employed us an out- 
post. This town is the modern capital of Egypt, and 
the second city of the Maliomnie(la|i woMd ; and Ixung 
near the eastern bank of the Nile^^d containing a 
large population, it was of great moment to Jiave a 
station here. Alexandria also being a town of great 
im|x>rtance, it was necessary that another should be 
constructed there ; which was accordingly done. Most 
complete were all thcie arrangements; and, after a 
while, Lieutenant Waghorn had the high gratification 
of conducting the late Eoil of Munster and a party of 
officers by the new route across the desert, by way of 
the Red Sea, and through France, direct^ fi®rn Bom- 
bay, Various iniprovemcuts in the means tlius em- 
ployed were gradually effected; and so permanent 
were the advantages secured to the parties imme- 
diately concerned, that it became n matter of interest 
with them to secure their continuance. Mohaiftmed 
Ali learned sq much from what hfid been accom- 
•plishcd, that every existing facility was continued 
even during the war between Great Britain and the 
pasha. ,A slight notice of his generosity at that time 
must not be^mitted. During the attack on the caatle 
of Gebail, on the night of the 12th of September 1840, 
and in the midst of ^he firing, a white flag being seen 
hoisted in the town, hostile proceedinga were instantly 
suspended; but ot the boat’s reacliing the abore, the 
Indiatf^mail, which had arrived by way of Bagdad, was 
hasidcd^to*the officer, with “ Suleiman Pasha’s cpmpli- 
ments to Jj^Sral Stopflfcd.” The latter, on liis pMt, 
immediafivforwarded a warm letter of thanks to the 


pasha, and actiompanied it with a package of foreign 
wine, whicli had been seized in Ln Egyptian vessel 
. directed to Sixleiman. This iii^rc^auge of courtesies 
being ended, firing was ^ once resamed, and the result 
4 $ well known. the feeling thus displayed during 
thie^ardupus w'ar, Mohammed All afterwards received 
ai}*honourable iributefiVom the merehauts of Britain, 
who justly felt that conduct so unexampled deserved its 
^jl^impt and hearty approbation.’. 

Ihe reiglt, in«3hor^ of Mr Waghom’s exertions was 
the establishment of a ^imnunication from India, by 
Egypt and Marseilles, to England, occupying about 
thirty- five days. Such at least was the route used 
for letters, and available for travellers also, unless they 
preferred, for cheapness, toctnke the steamer by Gib- 
fliltar. It was unlucky, in this arrangement, that tlic 
route passed tlirough France, fbr the French, animated 
by hostile feelings towards England, clogged^ that pas- 
sdge with as many difflcidties and humiliatiohs os pos- 
sible. Indignant at the vexations thus experienced, 
Lieutenant Wagliom lately determined to try if it was 
possible ta find another and equally convenient line of 
transit across the coutinGnt. Convinced that such a 
course was practicable, he communicated his .ideas to 
many, but received no assistance in carrying them out 
The British government was unable to entertain it 
from the diplomatic difficulties which invariably occur 
in moving the complicated political machine for such 
an object. Many persons, indeed, denounced the pro- 
ject as wild and absolutely impracticable. 

To pursue the intelligent narrative in the Pictorial 
Times — * Nothing was more c^car to the eagle eye of Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn, than that it was very desirable to efiect 
the transit without touching on the {Trench territory, 
and that there would be On actual saving of 240 miles 
by way of K'iestc over that of Marseilles. The former 
is the principal seaport town of the Austrian empire, 
and is situated near the north-qistern extremity of the 
Adriatjp Sco. fThc depth of -water is such, that ships of 
300 tons bprden can lie close to the quays, those of 
greater size ))eing moored in front of the city. Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn considered, too, that tlie saving of a 
mile, or the gaining of a minute, in so great an enter- 
prise, was of the utmost importance ; and on the accom- 
plishment of it in the shortest possilde time he set his 
heart. That grcAk^jnd petty governments might thwart 
or retard his movements, he did not forget ; but, with 
fixedness of purpose, he communicated with them, and, 
as the result, succeeded in allaying their prejudices, dis- 
pelling their fears, and stimulating their hopes of great 
and ultimate advantage. Two years have been spent in 
these arrangements, and he hascjust been permitted to 
reap their first and most gratifying fruits^ 

The requisite preparations having been diade, Mr 
Waghorn sailed for Alexandria to receive the mail, 
which started from Bombay on the first of October. 
This was brufight, as usual, by steamer to Suez, by Arab 
couriers ^across the desert to Cairo, and thence up the 
Nile and can^ by steamers to Alexandria. Off this 
place Mg Waghorn awaited the mail in the Afistrian 
steamer ’Imperatore;* and it was placed in his hands 
on the twentieth day of its transit ^m Bombay. The 
steamer instant!/ made off across the Mediterranean, 
whereat encountered extremely rough weather and head, 
winds : nevertheless, in six days and thirteen hours it 
rcaclted the head oi; tlie Adriatic, and ran into llwino, 
fifteen miles, nearer to London than Trieste, wUch had 
been his first d^tination. The whole Europian continent 
was now before the lieutenant, and he hastened to bes^ 
his journey across it. We learn fionar the Loadon 
irated News, in which an accurate sketch of his route is 

f iubUshed, that, inakkig his way fkaafa Dwino through 
iisprackf'^Ulm, and Borchall by post-chaise,* thence to 
Manhfto bv railway, and ftom the latter placPio Bergen 
by eteittmr down the Rhine— wlmre on accident prevented 
lilffi fronl continuing his voyage— he londifiafind posted 
and went on to Ostend Jby railway. Here 


the ’Heoce’ steamer waited to convey him to Dover ; 
and 4fe arrived in London by railway, niter one of the 
mo8t>rapid journeys ever made across Europe. It oc- 
cupied despite delays and accifieiits, only umety-uine 
hours wd forty-five minutes. 

On the Ist of October another mail was despatched 
from Bombay, with extra speeJ, by tlm route via Mar- 
seilles, to see which would arrive in London first That 
was anucipatedby |y[r Waghorn by Vtro days, thus prov- 
ing the superiority of the Gemnan over tlie French 
route. He is of opinion that he riiall be able, in his 
next attempt, to complete the same journey in twenty- 
five dayst and, with less than two years’ experience, 
despatches wiU be in London on the twenty-first day 
from Bombay. 

This' new route will be an extremely useful variation 
from the French one. It secures an overland transit to 
India in the event of anything occurring to interrupt 
that by way of Marsmlles ; besides giving travellers 
their choice as to scene^r, and the coBintries they would 
wish to get a glimpse of. As it will he nyich to the in- 
terests of the various states which the road passes, they 
will doubtlesB alter their passport system, so as to do 
away with the necessity of a separate document for each 
frontier, and will in all probability combine their am- 
bassadors* and agents’ signatures on one passport, for 
the special accommodation of each traveller intending to 
go to India. Still, the new route could never wholly 
supersede the Indian traffic through France. The truth 
is, there are some natural difficulties ^f an important 
kind attending the German route. The ex^riment tried 
by Mr Waghorn during the 'fine season, will bo ikr more 
difficult during mid-winter. The storms so frequent in 
the Adriatic, and the snows which cover the roads of 
Germany, will present impediments to the progress of 
the mails which they do not encounter ,in their passage 
through Irancc ; besides, at no very remote period, the 
railway between Marseilles and Calais will g/cucly 
shorten the distance. For these reasonr, no very speedy 
change in the bulk of the cvumunication -with India is 
to be anticipated, since tlie now road opened by Mr 
Waghorn is only available when the state of the seq and 
the fine season combine to insure success. 

The new triumph of rapidity in travel is entirely ac- 
complished by private enterprise. The proprietors of 
tlie Times newspaper supplied the pecuniajy means, 
and. Lieutenant Waghbni did the rest. It may seem* 
anomalous at flppt sight that an undertaking so purely 
national should be left to individuals to carrj^ out, and 
not bq. prosecuted by government ; but it is one of the 
blessings of this nation that an adequate elasticity is 
given to individual enterprise; for without it, the great- 
est undertakings could not be accomplished. Had, 
for instance, the cumbrous machinery of state been set 
to work some dozen years ago — ^when Mr Waghoni com- 
menced his negotiations with Mohammed Ali — it is 
probable the route would not have licen o|X!ncd yet. To 
preserve peaceful diplomatic relations with foreign 
powers, the utmost caution is required in state negotia- 
tions : there must be preliminaries, protocols, and stipu- 
lations out of number, before the wished-for * ratifica- 
tion’ is effected ; whilst to have brought the mail through 
France, a separate treaty would have been required. 
Whereas the English private gentleman, in the person 
■ of Mr Waghorn, was enabled to make his own bargains 
and his owmstipulations, without involving his native 
government any further than If he were a person tra- 
velling, and hiring post horics.or dromedaries for his 
own pleasure. Again, in the present instance, had 
government taken the new route in hand, complicated 
negotiations demanded by state policy would have been 
opened with Austria, Syritzerland, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
berg, Nassau, and Prussia, and the Foreign Ofiioc would 
have occupi^ •several years in occoniplisking*' what 
the irresponsible Mr Waghorn managed in two. In 
this case, therefoA, the odvadta^ of the lakser-faii^ 
principle, so extensively adopted Ity the British go- 
▼emment, is fiilly illustrated. • 
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We are happy to m that a teBtimonial progreM ends fbr wtiich the ichooUi were eetablished, 'can- 
to Mr Waghorn, to enublo the public to majli^ their didates admisi^n are required to be recommended 
grateful sense of th0 eminent services ot^ without doubt, by two^^pectable individuals, and are exited to 
the most rapid and useful traveller of modgm tunes. leave with thejy application one or more dbrawings, as 
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leave with their application one or more drawings, as 
specimens of tneir ability.’ 4)lan]c l^rms. of certificate 
may always be had if applied for, which, whvn ^pd tip, 
and properly signed, must distinctly state 'ihe* present 


Auoko the educational measures which liave from time and propose occupation of tne applicant’ No pupils 
to time received the sanction and ^pport of tlft govern- nnder the age of twelve is admitted ; and we find from 
ment, may bo Inatonood, os not th^ loMt important tho tlm telto in ^ tbiM nport, tbnt the whole n nmfata rf 
School* of VeOgB, which have been for some year* in '*?? *“ *??^**t5 

acaye <pralio^ toparting ‘ the^t iutmo^n at the Itoyo Si^lai^ V; wMlo Ito atteS^Al)^ a^ 
smallest amowt of payment From tiie central school average monthly increase of 48 over the preceding year, 
at Somerset blouse, an annual report of the managing ^vith a proportionate increase in the amount received for 
council is issued, giving a general account of the pro- fees. The retx>rt fbr t^^ present year proves * that 
eeedings of each school, the progress of the pupils, fiMaii- schools of design, as the means of attaining improve- 
cial statements, and other matters worthy consideration, nient in the productions of ornamental Mt in this conn- 

Wo shall avail ounmlve* of the tWrd and fourUi report., *nr. are very higMy ertimated tiiroughout onr ^ 

\ . . r , niercial ncommumties ; and that there appears to exist 

embracing a permd of time from itay 18« to June of ^ ^ artf most eompStent to judge, 

the present 4 'car, to bring the position and prospects of interested in the prosperity of our national 

these useful institutions before the readers of the manufactures, a' decided conviction of the gjraetical im- 
Journal. portance of continuing and extending the instruction 

The school at Somerset House was ‘ originally estab- which it is the object of schools of design to impart* — 
lished as a rehool of deiign in ornamental art, for the there being an average monthly increase of 33 in tae 
special purpose of teaching its application to manu- attendance throi^hont the y*". 

uaimv. rar ivi.f irvn wam augmcntotion of thc totul aniount oP subscriptlons. Of 
f^uresi and a eyirtematic plan of msl^tion was gtodente, 31 are from the age of 12 to IS j 159 . 

adbpted, by which the students were divided into ele- 20 ; 104 from 20 to 25 ; 24 from 25* to 30 j 12 

mentary drawing, and other classes, having reference to to 35 ^ It thus be seen that the largest 

tlie particular objects of their studies. A certain posi- attendance is among tiie young, from vrhom, their habits 
tion in the school is assigned to them on entrance, from being yet unformed, the most is to be hoped, 
whicli they work gradually onwards, commencing with The occupations of the pupils are given in a tabulM 
elementary drawing in outline, which they are not pfer- statement, frorg which we learn that 
mitted to leave until they can draa with correctness ; arabesque painters and decorators, nine cabinetmakers, 

! the next step U to the class for sflading, at ffrst from the twenty- three ornamental wood-carvers* ^enty-two 
•Liwso M bieduce .kill in the use of the chnlk; after arcliitects, eight joiners, tour COTpenters, three uphd- 
I which they pau to drawing from casts, modelling, tlie sterers, fifteen coppeylate 
study of colour, chiaro.<»scuTo, water colours, and paint- nine derks, five wood 

i«ir/rnin ; to tt, ‘ succeeds drawing the figure, manufactures-, of weavers, watchmakers, smfths, sur- 


ornareKsigrau^^^^^ To theVarious head of ' occupation. ^^J^tS^Tad 

nnwi 5 mf >4 of ni'inufacturc including the study of oil, the fourth of the printed rules, that no student be aa 
t™T ^Is^o or wa^pain^ and th^ mitte<i who is studying line art solely tjr the purpose of 

of^lm wb^taaneVof being a, pah, ter or reulptori 

A".'iV£sSSss:;tsi:,rr 

tile l,^lati|^8, o^^to e i 

to”of admimion to the central sdiool are four who msy bo able to place British art i» a position 
shillings per month for the morning classes, wd two “ *„ movide themfolvcs with 

shillings per month for tl« evening; the hoiOT of atte^ th J™S?te drawing^aterials at their own capenao ; 

ance being, fo’" live days in the week, from ten tiD three the ^uwite d^mg Hbtaiy ■ 

in the one case, and 6om half past six nntU nine v.m. ttiSf « ^1* 

in the other; thiM giving thw whose occupatjons pr^ ttot ^cutiUty of small lendin»Ubra- 

vent their attendance in the day. an opportumty of whith weremi, t t ^ ^ 

doing so after working houra |nie fora at the branch *“^A. the schools establiahed by the coundl; 

school in SpitoMelds are just half of th^ paid respec- ^ to proceed froA const- 

tively at tho central estabbshmMt ^ ftp ""re poriiM thatsnoh education hntdiaa considerable develop- 

•f s^y i and the sul^ption to *et«l » Sf JdavaSiflliS the mental powe^ 

not more than two sbillun montiit y. for wh^ tttew aalmrebanical exerelre of the hand and eye; 

eourse of instractam inclu^ in coph*^ ” ^ dftho^h the-omamentistis to be educated not to* 

already detailed, ‘the prytice of patb^M . ’'ff work, he is rwinired to work intoiligently: 

designing, for those teandiM of intas^^TO ^ae^ofexcabUnceaf^whidihishandencates 

miited to the imreuita jrf fcmjto;-^^ ^ correspondent snpertority of his 


porcelain paincing, anu uwieir muw w. — w.-, | j. , . ; : i-ug-. -jg « casts of the most imporcami 

fc the oxwution of which they ma|r be advsntageo y j ijiinfcarea ; bustli masks, and portions of ^atoes ; 
emptoyed. ^ ^ ^ legitimate I exampfflTaltp ipd basso-rdievo firom Grwk, Bdman, 


£i order to secure as 
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and middle-age mennmenta; architectural ornament of 
Gwery style and era ; ^specimens of Byzantine decora- 
tion ; Gothic enrichments ; and a yeiy extensm collec- 
tion of ei^raved and' lithographed ^wings.* * But ex- 
amples of ornament in casftb and prixits m not all that 
isynecMsary for the purposes of schools of design. Real 
speciailhs qf various kinds of ornamental manufactures 
•and decorative wor|(, are found to be indispensably re- i 
quiihte, both for teiu^ers and learners, in the education 
of pra^ical ornamentists. With this conviction, the! 
ai^nScil have already procured, as the commencement of 
a more Important ^llection, some very useful and va- 
luable specimens of tliis nature, chiefly from Germany, 
Erance; and Italy, consisting of patterns of stained 
paper-hangings, rich "embroidered silks, and tissues of 
silk and glass, printed calicocs^wood-carving, ornaments 
ofjacquered embossed metal, models in papier mache, 
imitations of antique stained glass from Nuremberg, 
iron castings in panel-work, fancy eartlienware, ena- 
mded tiles, and several examples of decorative painting 
in tempera, enamel, fresco, encaustic, &c. including 
some valuable coloured tracings from fresco ornaments 
in Mantua.’ 

* The school is open to the inspection of the public 
every Monday, between the hours of one and three ; and 
at all times is visited, not only by those who take a 
zealous interest in the improvement of ornamental 
art in this country, but by a numerous class of 
persons whose practical pursuits and employments as 
’manufacturers of articles of ornament, or decorative 
artistsi induce them to apply to the director for infor- 
mation and useful suggestions. To all such applicants 
the examples of designs possessed by the school are 
freely shown, and the permission to examine and copy 
them is accompanied by every endeavour on the part of 
the director to render them practically serviceable, by 
explanatory o|^servations.’ 

Under certtun restrictions, and * with the view of de- 
veloping talent and exciting emulation, and as a means 
of Indicating to ifhat extent the students have advanced 
in improvement, the council have always deemed it 
I bencflcial to the school to appropriate a small portion of 
the funds at their disposal to the distribution of prizes.’ 
In the year 1843, twelve prizes, amounting to L.31, lOs., 
were awarded ; tlie value of tlie list advertised in 1844 
wa8L.94; and fsrthe present year, L.185: the latter 
were distributed the annual meeting in July, on 
which occasion it wSk stated that the specimens showed 
an improvement in taste and execution far exceeding 
that of any former year. Among the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors were those of nine females; thus 
satisfactorily proving that women are fitted for other 
pursuits than those of the needle. 

At the time of the late * Exposition’ at Paris, tbl coun- 
cil, being desirous of keeping pace with th^ progress of 
improvement, deputed the director to visit the French 
capital for the purpose of providing * more efficient col- 
lections of ^pnropriate oxamjples of ornamental art for 
the metrogbUtan and provincial schools, most of which 
* are yet very inadequately supplied with normal ex- 
amples and speoimens;’ of which purchases were ipade 
to the amdunt of L.1300, in all the departments and 
varieties above enumerated. As some di&ulty was ex- 
perienced in properly apportioning this supply among 
the whole of the schools, a sdection fix)m.it, with other 
examplm, was formed into a collection, * to be sent suc- 
cessively to each of the provincial schools for exhibition 
during a limited period ; and the council has refson to 
conclude, from expressions of satisfaction conveyed in 
•various communications from the masters of the spools, 
and from eminent manufketurers interested in the pro- 
gress of ornamental art, that this ntode of afibrding to 
the dSsigners and workmen of the prcufincial towns op- 
) portunity to examine and compare speennens of superior 
merit, is calculated to be very serviceable in suggesting 
pc^ts %nd means of improvement. • • 

- "JThe advantage and desiraltoess of good derigns 
ue shown in the very high appreciation of VRB by the 


principal npuiufactarers, many of ^whom find it expe- 
dient Jie devote very large sums to the purchase of 
foreign designs, and the payment "of professional de- 
signers. Thc^sum expended by the manufacturers of 
Manchester alone in French designs, is stated to amount 
to at least L.20,000 per annum ; and instances may be 
adduced of single firms whose annual expenditure for 
English and foreign designs, and for the services of de- 
signers Ifiid draughtsmen, amount^ to tiiousands of 
pounds. French, and especially German painters, arc 
employed by the principal house decorators in London, 
and foreign draughtsmen are found in the warehouses 
of h^chester. 

‘During the past year, various applications have been 
made by manufacturers and others for draughtsmen; 
and from time to time students in the school have been 
recommended, and engaged as apprentices, to practical 
designers and other parties employed in ornamental 
work, to whom it is found to be a great advantage to 
obtain youths os apprextices whose ^usefulness, with 
reg^d both to artistical qualifications *and propriety of 
conduct, can be at once ascertained by inquiry in the 
school, and by inspection of their productions previous 
to engagement, instead of depending, ns appears to hare 
been the usual mode of proceeding, upon the chance of 
finding by experience, ajter engagement, that the youth 
possesses the requisite disposition and talent. Se\ eral 
instances c.*in bo adduced in which the services of ap- 
prentices selected from the school have been highly 
satisfactory ; and here it may be remarked, as relating 
generally to all the schools, that instaifCcs qpntinually 
occur of students who possess superior natural endow- 
ments, with competent knowledge of art, and power of 
execution, but who, from deficiency of that technical 
inibrmation respecting manufacturing processes which 
can be cfiectually learned only by actud qxpericncc in 
the factory Lnd worksHbp, cannot procure from manu- 
facturers the employment they seek, as oriinnugitni 
draughtsmen and designers. Those who, to the general 
knowledge they have acquired in the school of design, 
have found means to add the' lequisite information us 
to the practical application of it to particular inuiiufac- 
tures, readily obtain engagements ; but with regard to 
many others, who possess in general the prerequisite 
qualifications of good designers, it is to be regretted 
that manufacturers are not more generally disposed to 
meet the views of such etndidates for their service, and 
to afford them such facilities ami liberal encourage- 
ment as would serve to secure, for tin purposes of 
ornamental manufactures, much available talent, which, 
in defaalt of such encouragement, is often withdrawn 
from the further study of ornament, and directed ex- 
dnsively to the pursuit of fine art. * ^ 

* The very munificent remuneration which designers 
receive from manufacturers in France, is commonly, 
and no doubt correctly, assigned as one of the principal 
causes of the comparative superiority which is displayed 
in French designs ; and it is to be hoped that, in Eng- 
land, the development of tiileiit for ornamental art will 
be promoted by a higher estimate of its ..commercial 
value.’ 

The certain promise of valuable employment here 
held out, should have the effect of awakening the atten- 
tion of artisans in every port of thp country, but more 
especially in the manufacturing districts, to the exist- 
ence and advantages of these schools, of which there are 
already nine Ih the provinces, namely, at Manchester, 
Birmingham, Coventry, Sheffield, Nottingham, York, 
Newcastle-upon-l^ne, Glasgow, andNorwicli.* It is also 
in contemplation to form a central institution for Ireland, 
in the building of the Royal Society of Dublin, from 
which* beneflchd improvements may be expected to 
result to the manufactures of that part of the kingdom. 


* Applioatlons have been jnecelved by the counoll praying for 
an additional brandh tohool for London, to be eatabUehed in < 
Southwark; and ftom Uonley, in Btaffofdahlre, aigned by up- 
wards of 0UO artiaans and artists In the Fotteriaa. 
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The gpeattst proportion of those who attend either the 
male or female pn^viocial schools, is of cours#€ound 
amongst those occupied in the prevalent manufactures 
of the place. At Manchester, we find # designers to 
cahco-pnnters, 2.3; youths intended for diti), 18:’ 
while those engaged in cotton, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, comprehend two-flfths of the whole number of 
students. At Birmingham, the greatest proportion lies 
among die-sinkers*, japanners, ang architects; at Co- 
ventry, intending designers and draughtsmen ; at Notting- 
ham, lacc-makers ; at Glasgow, pattern-drawers, ware- 
housemen, clerks, and schoolboys. Sliould it become 
generally known that the schools already in progress, or 
those which may hereafter be established, are supported 
by annual parliamentary grants,* wo may fairly expect 
that everv town which can boast of a mechanics* insti- 
tute, will also have its government school of design, 
especially as the council express themselves ready to 
give any information towards the laudable object. • 

’ To numerous«classc8 of artisans and operatives em- 
ployed in o^amcntal manufactures, a practical know'- 
ledge of drawing is, in fact, of the greatest value and 
importance; it being evident that, however excellent 
may be the pattern supplied by tlie professional designer, 
its cfl^ctivc and successful execution in the required 
material must greatly depend upon the educated eye 
and hand of the workman. The excellence displayed in 
many of the ornamental productions of France, is evi- 
dently attributable to the superior competence of the 
workmen whil^ among our manufacturers, especially of 
metal, it is a common source of complaint that, in the 
reproduction of tfic l>est designs, the peculiar delicacy 
and sentiment exliibited by the designer arc not only 
unappreciated, but destroyed, by the workman. 

* As we manufacture for every part of the wortd, 
commercial speculation has led to much enterprise in 
imitating foreign manufactures. In Qlas^w may be 

*&ki**£r priutedteotton dresses for Ceylon, and other Indian 
possessions, exljibitiiig in some instances very beautiful | 
designs, to suit the toates of the people of those 

ccuntrics. This speencs of enterprise is so extended, 
that even religious iUoh- have i>ucn manufactured and 
exported to some of our foreign possessions ; and the 
nrnaineiital buttons which distinguisli the costume of 
tlie Chinese mandarins, liavc been supplied from the 
workshops of England. But, as the agents employed by 

* commercial p.arties to procur* patterns for imitation 

and reproduction arc not alwa>^ l)ersons of correct taste, 
tlie best specifhens of foreign manufactures arc rarely 
introduced. | 

* 111 England, the more liighly educated class&s have 
acquired a reflped taste, wliicii in many instances can- I 
not be satiufied by tlic present knowledge, taste, and i 
skill of our own manufacturers and artisans, who are 
merely beginning to receive some of the advantages 
which have long been possessed by many of their foreign 
competitors in ornamental work; and the costly and 
extensive public museums, and excellent schools of art, 
to which all classes in the more advanced nations of the 
continent htfve gratuitous and ready access, are doubt- 
less Uic primary means by which our neighbours have 
been enabled to excel us in the various ornamental de- 
partments of industry which demand superior know- 
ledge, taste, intelligence, and training. In the Louvre 
are galleries not only of pictures and statues, but of^l 
choice specimens of ancient manufactures^ carv^ work, * 
brass, steel, and iron-work, and numerous examples of 
the productions of industrial art in genersL* 

We have not hesitated to quote larg^ from .the 
report, whose circulation being limited, news. . 1. ' ope- 
rates against the just appreciation of a subjec. .mly to 
be found in a wide ditfUsion. We are willing to iKdieve 
that a numerous class of our artisans need only to have 
tiieim deficiencies pointed out, to indwe them^ to take 
efibctual measures for their instruction and improve- 

• S — -#-2 

* At tho dose of the late ■esalon of pa r lia me nt, the ram of L^U 
^ was voted for the aobods of design. 


ment ; and in no case con the fostering aid of govern- 
ment begnore legHimately applied, than in the support 
of educational institutions whose inflneney may rouse 
the toiUng railltena «b a perception of the bAtiftil in 
art and the purq in morality^ - 


THE PLEDGE REDEEMED. 

TowAims the chMc of the reign of Louie XIV„ a 
of Mocha TOffee was brought^ the king’s gulden, v 
vciy soon increased : and the genius of theVrcniinent 
of that thought that, hf transplanting into 'their 
West ludiii colonics this shrub, an immense source of 
riches might be opened to tho coiintry. The carrying 
out of this idea was intiasted to Chevalier Desdienz, 
who, provided with a young coffee-plant, set out from 
Nantes, thence to convey it to Martinique. Imbedded 
in its native mould, the precious exile was placed in 
ail 6ak-^ood box, impenetrable to cold, and covered 
with a glass frame so furmdd as to catch the least ray 
of tlie sun and double its heat ; and in case the sun did 
not shine, a small aperture, hermetically fg^ed, could 
admit heated jur when it was thought proper to do sa 
We can imagine all the charges Desdieux received 
wlien he entered the sliip in which he was to embark ; 
but he did not need them; he saw at a glance all 
the distinction he would gain by thil expedition, which 
would secure to his country an inexhaustible source of. 
riches. It was then, with a really patriotic feeling, ' 
that he took the plant under his care, promising to de- 
vote himself to it as he would to his country, and to 
all the duties of his profession. And when the nViff , 
after having quitted the vessel, returned again to renew 
the charge, atid^ remind Desclicux once more that the 
plant must be watered every day, and that copiously, 
he pledged his honour that, rattier than %il in this, he 
would Mmsclf die of thirst. 

The ship soiled : the crew was composed of about one 
hundred men, and of Ibmc passengers about to settle in 
the Antilles, amongst whom was an amiable faiAily, con- 
sisting of fattier, mother, and tlicir only dauj^htcr Louisa, 
a beautiful and accomplished girl of eighteen. In a 
vessel wlicre ixioplc are so much tlirown together, meet- 
ing constantly for a length of time, destined perhaps to 
share the same death, but little time i^toquired to form 
an intimacy which often ripens inhyiUstmg friendship ; 
and thus it proved in the case of tne parents of Ijouisa 
and Dcsclicux. Scarcely had they passed the light- 
house of Cordouan, glittering in the twilight of a lovely 
evening, wlien they were already friends. Already this 
fresh and delicate plant, interesting as an exile, as a 
llower transplanted frgm its own soil, as a child tom 
from its motiier, became a mutual object of attraction. 
It w'os thus mat liouisa pointed it out to her parents as 
it lay on the deck in its ghiss-case, exposed to the mid- 
day sun. She charmed the tedium of th^voya^ in 
hourly w'atching tlie progress which she believed visible 
in the feeble offset. She hud felt interested *ln it from 
the moment Dcsclicux had shown her all the glory he 
w^as bo gain by it for France, and then\(ho had become 
attached to it ; for it is a beautiful proof of tiic magna- 
nimity of women—their love for all that is glorious.* Even 
during the five days they had bceoeat sea, the little 
coffee-plant had evidently increased ; two small leaves of 
a roost delicate green had appeared ; afid eveiy fhoming 
Louisa’s first thought after prayer was the cherished 
plant ;«but she could not see it till Desclicux had left 
his room, |i>r ho always kept the sacred deposit 'with 
him. Every evening he watered it abundantly, and* 
then let hot air into the frame by means of the tube, as 
he had been directeu : he kept it as dose aa poaaible to 
him at night, tht|| even during sleep he might adminis- 
ter heat to it Never did bird teood over ita young 
more fondly* never did nurae cberisb more tenderly the 
nbw-berh babe. • 

. Aa BcmM Desclieunppeaxed on deck in tlie morn- 
ing to By ms pr^ouB charge in the aun, Louisa' im- 
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'' liMidliatelj ran thither. 8hc‘ delighted to point out to 
mother ite growth during the n|ght, a giwth im- 
t ^vceptil^ to indiflferent eyes ; but alio haa hecome 
aftoche^o it t and ae the alighteitcncAiona are visible 
to' us hi the features offhoshwc lovf, though unpcr> 
strangers, so she discovered the least change 
; eten^ln thr thickness of the stalk or the length of the 
i Beselieuz, sSeing the young girl thus attach- 
hij| herself to what had been confided to him, and what 
«:haj» cherished, felt touched and aratefnl. 

met with u terrible assaiut when close to Ma- 
deira. lt*v^ about the middle of a dark night, tliongh 
not stormy; the vessel 'Iras gliding along noiselessly; 
and afl ' on hoard were asleep except tlic officer on i 
>iratch~and indeed fie too perhaps slept, or he would 
have heard the noise of the 1 v3p 1 cutting tlio 'waves us 
a4)ird's wing ents the air, and he would have cried 
* Ship ahoy!’ A ship was indeed quite close to J3es- 
clinnx’s vessel, and the token it gave of its vicinity 
was a cannonade which awoke uj) every dne in a 
moment, both crew and ilksscngers. Tt was a pirate 
vessel of Tunis, a poor chelxick, but formidable in the 
night — a tgne that magnifies every fear — mid formid- 
able, too, from the desperate bravery of the banditti 
wlio manned lier. Believing themselves assailed by supe- 
rior forces, the ship’s crew prepared for a rcsistunce as 
vigorous, as desperate as the attack. Better far to die 
than to he carried Haves to Africa ! All the passengers 
were at prayer, distracted, trembling, or half dead. 
Louisa alone remained calm, for she was sustained by 
the thhught that to her Desclieux liad intrusted his 
precious charge. The fight commenced ; the ship fired 
eight cannon on the chcbeck ; and it was time, for already 
the captain had boarded the French ship, but was im- 
mediately cut down by Desdioux’s age. A last dis- 
charge of guns on each side, and tlie firing ceased. The 
pirate felt iteUnferiority, and retreated, while the coti- 
q^uerors continued their course. 

Two hours of torturing suspense had passed since the 
terrible awakening, which but served to make tlie feeling 
of restoifid security the more delightful, and the remain- 
der of the night was spent in relating the events of the 
rencontre. Louisa’e was not the least interesting: she 
had been regardless of danger during the combat, while 
watching over her charge ; then she took it to Desclieux, 
who admired kft* the more — loved her the more ; for 
couragOi always bewtiful, has a still greater charm when 
disidayed by a won^. 

It was a lovely morning; the sun was unusually 
bright and warm, and DesdioUx left the plant on ded^ 
the glass frame half raised to admit the fresh air and 
reviving heat, while he, with Louisa and her parents, 
sat near and epjoyed seeing it expand its pretty leaves, 
and, as it were, smilingly greet the sun’s rays -which 
infiised into it such genial warmth, ana seeming to 
tiiank them for their care. But Desdicnx’s brow now 
kindled with higher thoughts. In this feeble offset he 
saw the prettf fittle stany flowers, then the perfumed 
berries, ifiid the negroes gathering it abundantly, and 
then the ocean bearing vessds to France laden with its 
produce. ^ All Ihis lie could see in the few small kiaves 
scarcely above ground. Enthusiastically .did he tdl 
ihese*btight visions to Louisa, and as she kindled in her 
turn, the cofiTee-f lant became dearer and dearer to her, 
and she lavished as tender care upon it as she would 
upon a new-boni brother; She seemed to have common 
sympathies with it, and if she felt that the heat might 
' be too much for its slender stem, she drew over<it little 
curtains of green silk which she had made qgraesal^ for 
it, just as a tender mother enrtaina the cntdle qf her 
' limint And then she read to Xlescdieux and her pwenti 
a long account of the coffee of Mocha, and pictured 
^.vividly to their imagination tiie tree la grow out of the 
^'luimOng whose infSmey th^ watched over, f^nmtimes 
ednyersation took ‘a dmront turn, and tint parents 
Jof Xioiflspyq^oke, as if to an old familiar friend,' Of thAr 
Artnne,. m '^r fiunily intereafe, of their fbr the 
.yitatdiAineiit of their only dani^ter^ and Dtedieux in 


return imparted to tliem his plans. By degrees those 
comnvJhications led to projects of marriage between 
him and Louisa, It was no unfileasing thought to 
eltlier, and tlxs very day they crossed the line, a cleciara- 
tion wal made, and an engagement formed, and it was 
agreed that their union should take place immediately 
on their return to France. 

Wc i^y well think that Louisa became more at- 
tached tnon ever to riie plant, now became a source of 
distinction in which slie would oqe day share : imagine, 
then, her consternation when, one mom'T g, she beheld it 
languishing; She said nothing, hoping i i might revive ; 
but the next morning found its leaves still more 
withered. She did not trust herself to speak of It to 
Desclieux, who also had but too plainly seen it. At 
last the tliought occurred to him that, whilst in the 
I intense heat of the tropics, the plant would require 
more water ; he therefore poped on it almost his whole 
allowance. The efiect was immediate in 'restoring its 
life and verdure, and Ti^uisa was ag^in happy. The 
ship 'was still some hundreds of leagues from Mar- 
tinique, when a violent tempest arose, aii^orently thq 
last oi‘ a fearful hurricane which had raged ttirough tlie 
Antilles. It was found that the ship had sprung a 
leak ; the pumps were not sufficient : they were in im- 
; minent danger, and the necessity of lightening the 
vessel was so urgent, that they 'were forced to throw 
overboard almost all the merchandise, a part of tlie b9l- 
last, and even several barrels of water. This last sacrifice 
'u-as an appalling one : it was with a solemn feeling tliey 
made it, similar to that with which one^iears the cnrtli 
fall upon a coffin, or gives to the departed one the 
ocean for its tomb. Indeed these casks of water nur- 
Tied with tlieni the lives of many individuals, who liad 
ndw no escape from a cruel death by thirst. Desclieux, 
impressed, like the others, with this idea, only thought 
of his preifious coflec-plant. However,' they were not 
very fur from port, and, with u favourahk* wind, 
get in in a few days ; and in efiTeet tljp; tempest being 
over, and the leak eJrised with^ great oiffloulty, a fresh 
breeze sprang up, and for n day' and a night they sailed 
fast, and the stormy state of the atmosphere had pro- 
duced on the eofiec-plont the usual ctrcct It might 
almost have been said to have flourished the more for 
the tempest. Louisa and Desclieux contemplated it 
with a Bweet joy, as at once tlie emblem and tlie omen 
of domestic happhiess amid the stornis of life. But, « 
alas I the wind suddenly 'lulled — ^not the least breath to 
fill the sails, not a wave broke against *L1io motionless 
vessel : an awful calm succeeded and 'U'hat it more 
terribld upon tills scene of continual agitation tiian a 
calm unwonted and too often fatid ? The dead heat of 
the tropics was felt in all its power fiy tlie helpless 
voyagers ; they languislied and fainted in'ith a continual 
thirst; and, horrible to relate, the water was failing, for 
they liad thrown so much overboard, that they were 
limited to a very small allowance — a cupful at most. 

If men, notwithstanding their energies, sunk under 
the sufferings caused by the intense heat and burning 
thirst, what must have been the state of the poor little 
plant which faded away before the eye I It had its 
allowance also, but it was not enough ; and every morn- 
ing and evening Desclieux gave it hii^ only I6r which 
it would have died. Louisa was astonished to see the 
^feeble plant yet bearing up ; but Desdieux careftilly con- 
cealed from the means he was using, lest she also 
would deprive herself of water for it, and that he did 
not wish ; he preferred su&ring alone ; and a long so- 
journ in the hottest parts of Arabia had in a groat 
measure inured him to the climate, so that he did not 
feel ibio much as othera The calm was uuinterrupted, 
the remainder of the water was nearlv exhausted, their 
situation was become dreadful, and tlieso was no hops^ 
in their case, of onv relief from another vessel fiv all 
were alike becalmea ; and it was sad to see the ocean 
without a sail in^ the horizon, er, if there was one, ib 
too was motionlasa Their niti(m*'of water was now 
reduced to one smsllliqueur gloss. One drop only, j,ait 
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to moisten hia lips, and Deadietn.ponTed the jest on tiio 1 
plant, now appAroiitly dying. ^ 

‘ Alas! how you aae changed !’ said Louisa to him one 
day : *how ])nle you have become. You aro suturing : 
this heat is killing you.* * I 

Ho knew it ; but bo had promised to water tlie plant, 
even though he himself was to dia of thirst; and he was 
faithful to his word. One evening, when TiOuisa and 
her parents were •Questioning him, he thus Mhswcrod 
in a feeble voice, * You are right die of thirst, that 
my charge may live, ft is my duty,* and saying tlicse 
words, he laid his parched lips upon its withered leaves, 
as one would kiss the hand of an expiring friend, and 
contiimed, * You have all promised to love me : if T do 
not live, be edireful of this coffee*plant, which hel<l out to 
u»-BUch brilliant prospects. 1 ask it of you ns a favour, 
and bequeath to you the distinction 1 hoped to have 
’ gained by it.’ - At the moment they were distributing the 
scanty portion of water, and though lie was perishing, lie 
threw the whole of it upon tho shrub— TiOuisa did the 
same. It was, as It were, a sacred bond between them 
— an indissoluble tie. I am convinced that many of my 
rcaders*havc frequently felt a lively and almost inex- 
plicable pleasure in watering a 'flower dried up by the 
scorching sun, and, in seeing it revive, have felt ns if 
benefited tlicmsclvcs. What ^ileasure. then, it must 
have given to Desclicux and Tx)uisa to see their plant 
raise its sicklj' leaves once more ! 

At length the wind began to rise liglill}*, and the 
vessel moved, though slowly. Desclieux was ill — in a 
burning fever ; bat he continued to share with the plant 
his nllow.'iiicc of water : and Louisa added hors. It in- 
creased their happiness that it on-cd its recovciy lo 
thoir mutual self -denial ; and it seemed as if tlieir hutise- 
huld life had begun in a common endurance of suirciv 
ing. 

The breeze still freshened; and when the weasel an- 
^/^dv>red in thenort of St Pierre, there was not a binglc 
drop ot*w!R\?nSTKhoar(i. But toe cotrec-plant was saved ; 
the colony erirk*'^ by it ; Deselieux’s pledge redeemed ; 
and, three muiV.luNfter, asa was his wife. 


FESTIVATi OF AGlUCULTTJJlATi LAllOUHERS. 
Tiir. following pleasing account of u festival lately given by 
C. B. Wall, F^sq., M.P. for the borough of Guildford, to Id's 
IjjDiiantR, agricultural lubourers, and otlnirs, nt his iiiuiision 
of Norman tJoiirt, Haiiipshirc, ooci/’h in tiic letter of a lively 
corros]iondcnt tq the League newspaper, and ^^ill donbt- 
ii'.ss intorcat all who fcnl conconicd in the interchanges of 
kmdly sontinieiits 'l)etwecn diflerent classes of tli^ com- 
munity : — 

‘ Mr Wall's festival occurrod on Tuesday the 17th of Scjv 
tember. ITavr^g iiToakfusted at the Greyhound, or tho TInre 
i^and Hound, or tko Oogs — I am not sure which it is ; hut 
the traveller who likes a good hreakiast, the freshest of 
watcT-cresscq, and <'ggs, and bread and butter, and coffee 
and cream, will not nniKc any mistake, as it is ** the liousc of 
the village,” [ Broughton]— having breakfasted, and read, 
while at breakfast, tlic printed rules of tliat dny|s vegetable, 
fruit, and flower- «how, tht^ eonipctiturs in wliich were all 
to be liibou«TH Ilvmg in Cottages rented from Mr Woll,^ in 
Broughton, the two Tytherlcys (east and west) ; tor which 
sliow a lihcnil and eomprclicnsivo scale of premiums were 
awarded — ^liaving breokfnated, and also read at breakfast 
the oataloguo of the Norman Court Lending Library, whioh 
library consists of dOO or more volumes, provided nt Mr 
WalPa expense, the only qualifications to ohtmn which is a 
desire to read, and a request to ho allowed lo borrow a 
book— the books consisting of the best periodical and serial 


have often ^no since, not only in Broughton, but to .d#tbe 
villages and districts around Norman Court, to the re- 
BportftiL grateful, almost reverential remarks on Mr Wall, 
as a ki«d landlord and liberal helper of all who need a rich 
man's .help--aB an employer of many men, and a wyer of 
gqod wages — as the protestor not onljsof the Imng, but 


gqod wages — as the protestor not onljsof the living, but 
of the dead— the resterer of grave-stones; of ohurohyiu^ 
and of cliiirolics— having brcaafasted, read, and Ustenod to 


aB these tiling^, I, with spme other friends^ drove off in a 
** trap ” for Noiimm ^ourt. . , 

‘Up BAmghton-Inn, westward, we toiled, ope or two, 
getting out, that the bone might have less toil. HriHpg sur- 
mounted and^lcfr the wide^xpansesof woodless nim- 
fields ladiind, tiding only round to *loo1r down up^ 
Broughton in its nest of trees for a minute, and upfRI tin 
thmj Wallops, in their bourne (krtiicr northf and upon' 
Limnard’s Grove” (tho cross roads wliicli so named teH * 
their own tale), between ns and the rillages of the WallorHiL 

weMtwjird qiul southward mto a countrz^^ ' 
different from that cast and north of iu|. A successira^^ 
woodlands, now in hollowe and now hi Ticighti?; now with 
o|>cu fields iind elsewhere with winding glades ; now humble . 
aiid copsc-like, uYid ogain lofty and niujestie, lay bdbro us , 
and Ik'Iow us, over a distance of s'isc' miles, bounded by 
another bold range of chall^ hills, rcsemldrag that wliioh 
wc had .iust conic over. By fiims we went down, and agato 
up ; to the left ami to the right, and on forward, turnii^ * 
.'tiraln and again. Elderly men and women were standing 
u 4iilc to let ns ywise in the narniw woodland roads, or sitting 
dowif to iVist tlicmsclvcs with their Ttn.skcts of vegetables 
wlitcli they wei-o cariydng to the show. Boys w'itli clean 
*• Ktiiocks " on, or new .iackets, were pushing on as fast as 
they had bn alli to Norman Court, and shoi^ing as W’e 
jtasHcd ; old and young, male anfl female, rich and poor — 
most of the rich, who had horses at home, walking as well 
as llic poor, lest there might he no st.ahling for all the 
horses c‘xx>ected there ; all these* peopled the roads ; and 
each gave tho other joy of the line day, as tflicy journey ed 
onward. 

‘ We arrived near the front of the mansion, commanding 
a magnificent view southward over woods and meadows 
and fields, di-lls, eminenees, openings, thickets, and tiirongh 
nulde park trceii, amid which the oarrluge-roads led off, 
and lost themselves. On the side of 11 lo mansion next us, 
extending over n dozen acres or so backward, and now on 
our right hand, was a green smooth s\vard cnihusonicd in 
lofty lines of trees, these liiu's iH'iiig but the front-rank men 
of deep thickets. Into this wc turned, and fdrove to the 
tent of Mr Lane, from Broughton, which rtood fronting 
downward and towards ns. 

‘ On our right hand, at i^ntering under the trees, was the 
sign of the I.ion (Mr Bcauehanip, from West Dcnii) ; and 
half- way up, in front of the trees, was the Blao^ Horse (Mr 
FowKcs, from West Tythcriey). Varieties of other smaller 
tents with confectionary, and exhibitions of natural cu- 
riosities and siieli like, w'erc in the iiitermcdiato spaces. 
But the grand attmetioii were two tents of Jilr Wnlrs, on 
the h^ft-hand side, near the centre : one \#a8 for the show 
of vegctaldos, fruits, and flowers ; and tU- oilier was a kind 
of store, nt whioli Mr Wall himself piH-4tlcd, furnished with 
a variety of fancy and useful articles, to be given as prizes 
to those who might win thciii at such games as arehety, 
for which there were six targets, with bows and iirrows hi 
abundance ; such games also as cricket ; and nearly ail .. 
kinds of ball-play ing, puff and dart, quoits, hurdle-racing, 
leaping, and so on. 'I’hets! were genorally such chances as " 
twelve sliots fern yicmiy ; the men iittending to the targets, 
At:, reoc’ving tne j'ennies, and giving a ticket to tho win- 
ners, who curried it to Mr Wall, anil received prizes ac- 
cording to its nmoniit. If it was a 2s. fid. or >. ticket, 
there would be a silk handkerchief, and a kuifi? ]>erhAi)s, or 
a hat, or a waistcoat. For the children then.^ weiB swings* 
and roundal»out8 ; and i*opes with seats on them were sus- 
yiendeii between tho venerable trees, that ■ young people 
who wiHlied to swing niiglit sw ing there. * 

‘Tlio vegetable and fruit show was exceedingly gpod, 
and would have done credit to many professional gardenow. 
It ecrtoinlv did credit to Mr Wall’s ooCTagera, of whom 
about 100 were competitors. Tho judges were Mr White, 
the gardener nt Norman f'ourt, and two other gentlemen, 
wliose names I now foigct. The bcautifiil fiichsias, and other 
flowering,i»lanta froiii the cottage-windows, showed tovour- 
ahly for the Aorncstio neatness and taste. So did the 
garden yiroducts tdl for eottsr industry. But if all 
dwellers in liiimT>l« houses hsd ss good dwoUSiin and 
gardens, with as goo*^ a squire, and as good a imward 
between them and the squire as tlieg have, there would 
bo more comfort, aim more industry exercised to obtain it, 
thronghont finiyland than there now Is. 

* As visitprs arrived, aomenn oarriages, some in vans, and 
some in holiday wagons, others to gigs and trap-carts, from 
I distances usdog from ono to ten miles, those who wpxh 
, known haOickets g^ren tliem by Mr Berge-ant, the land- 
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Bt^wud, to the dinner. A yeoman wraSry band, in thidr 
■ uniform, played musio, wliioh the ^rooda re-eoboed, or 
would have re-echoed, liad there been less dhrof htunan 
voices, fad' a lower braeze of wii^^ There were several 
policemen of, the teunty eensttbulary ai the ground, but, 
Off, ft was observf d at the time, every Oman waa hla own 
m^blo : no mischief waa done. 

* The omef dinner was spread in the courtyard of the 
mansion twice, fh>m to 300 dining each time. The 
great body of the people, however, dined in the tents on 
green, having tickets which paid for their admission 
«!d xheir fare. Each party dining in the court passed into 
the mansioft, and wont through the splendid suite of rooms 
on the ground-floor by wdy uf exit. On a former occasion, 
the hduse was Idt onen to every person indiscriminately. 
They did no wilful mmage, but there being many thou- 
sands of them going in and out for a whole ^y, they did 

^ to elegant furniture, whether intending it or not. 

r oocasmn, a gentleman staying on a visit with Idr 
Wall had left his bed-room door open, not expecting tliat 
any of the strangers would pemetrate there ; also he left 
his money, in sovereigns, and his jewellery, lyidg o}fen on 
his table. The staring wonderers, who had never before 
been in sneh a house, went, hundred after hundred, into 
that room^ well as into others ; but there was not there, 
nor in the house, a single act of theft committed. Yet 
these people had the full complement of poachers, petty 
tldcvcs, and loose reputations among them ; persons who 
were honest against their inclination, because they saw and 
felt they were trugtod. 

* On the present occasion, Mr Wall sat down at ouo of 
tables, but did not preside ; the presidency and several 
other offices of honour devolved on some of the principal 
tenants and the farm-steward. The domostio servants, 
fooni the house-steward downward, waited on and served 
the visitors with alacrity and kindness; as mueh so, indeed, 
as if the kind spirit of their master was thoroughly infused 
into them. ^ 

* On Mr Woirs health being given, he delivered a short 
address, ** tlvi.nking the iicople for coming to see him and 
dine with liim,” and hoping to see them again and again, 
and to sec a closer bona of friendship established between 
persons of all ranks than there ovfr yet had been. 

‘Thc-/iport8 tlpon the green went on. Every minute 
some pnze was won at one or oilier of the games. The 
floor of the* tent in wliich the vegetable show had been 
was boarded for clancing, with a platform for tho hand. 
Accordingly, there was dancing. And when night closed 
in, there were firaworks; and these were on a scale of 
gnindeur rarelyacxcclled, if ever excelled at all. Artists 
of first-rate ahilitg were brought from London to conduct 
their exhibitiem. Tire-balloons wont oft' and away ; and 
rockets went up and shot off, and showered down hrillian- 
cies that illumined tho wondering country. While the 
multitudes gazed and admired, devices in fire of all Rlia(KS8 
and colours, and of many meanings, siieoeedcd (;ach otlier, 
rockets firing all the time with a inamificcncc that would 
have made Vauxhall clap hands aoid shout. But tlicrc was 
little shouting here, and not a hand was clapped. Tlie 
excessive wonder at such ivodigics done injure oenstrained 
to silence. 

* The fireworks at Norman Ckmrt were sublime ; and the 
people who looked upon them, upwards of 2000 iu number, 
seemed |^t a loss whether to have most gratitude to 'Mr 
Wall for Ills kindness, or most admiration for his unrivalled 
liberality. Tl^y gave him the best letum tlicy could give : 
they went all to their homes without mishap or fUslurb- 
ano& all pleased with the day's entertainment, and pleased 
witif one another.’ 


• PECUUABITIEB OF LANOUAOES. * 

In all hot oountries men use, in speaking, a multitude of 
vowels,* wliioh are all pnmounoed by greater or Icpser aper- 
tions of the mouth, in breathing and in spe^dng, and use 
very few consonants, all of which are proauwd by more or 
less complete inteiruption of the breath, and contact, or 
even closure of parts, among tho diegans of speech. Any 
one who examines the Italian language will find, therefore, 
about sixty vowels in every hundrecr letters ; and in the 
ptaheitean (Tahitian) language, which sonnda very like 
Italian, there are even more ; it is said about t^enty-Ave 
or e4{bift vowels in every hundEed letters. The pfi^portion 
is yiney cSSmnt in English, in which conaogiBlbuireponde- 
rate ^ an^tf we examine the httigiiage/)f LapISTor gxeefr 


land, or 0 ^ the Arotio-Amerioan Esquimaux, wo slutll find 
that Jihere are an enormous number of oonsonants iu their 
more than sesquipedalian words, anA that most of these arc 
guttural, as they do not like to open their mouths to tho 


cold idr Buineiently to pronounce the labial, dental, or 
lingual consonants, much less the vowels, and least of all 
the more open of tho vowels. This is a universal .law ; 
though immigration or oolonisation, or tho ancient trans- 
plantatfon of a whole nation by a tyrant conqueror, may 
sometimes present ^ apparent exception or anomaly, by 
our finding a language or a pcoplg, originally temperate or 
torrid, in a frigid zone, or vtoe versa. — Medical Tmes. 


SONNET. 

[by b. w. partbidok.] '«* 

IVk toil unduly : labour's ponderous wheds 
Kyen on tho blosaed Sabbath grudging rest ; 
The twilight o*cr tho weary earth that steals. 
And wooes the songster to his wdcome nest, 
Scarcely con man rihire from toll unblest: 
Mercy in vain agai&t the wrong apnenla; 
Against reposo his gainful heart ho steela 
His own worst foe, self-burdened and oppreat. 
Wo got to live ; all no, we live to got : 
Ambition, Avarioo, Ostentation good 
Our panting feet along life's flinty road. 
Self-yoked, at Mammon's cor to tug and sweat. 
To buy and sell— is this earth's best cmidoy ? 

To calculate and gain, its chiefest jov ? 
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EFFECT8 OF CROSSING ON THE CONSTITUTION. 

Tlioso classes of tbo human race which preserve their 
blood freo from mixture with strangers, while they have 
less variety in external appearance, and perhaps less variety 
in the Rcopc of mental cai>acity, tlian iliosc who cross and 
lecross at pleasure, have more eiiduranco in action, firmer 
attachments to purposes, and less desultory impetuosity. 
Tlita is a ijiysical truth. Tlie explanation of it is diffi nilt ; 
bnt it may bo illustrated and cuinprehciidcd in some^de;^ 
grcc by those who study tho animal -.flftrVre 

acquainted with tlie laws of animal emnomy. In brute 
animals (horses, sheep, and cqftle), tVr mixture of diffe- 
rent races is observed to change the qualilies, to impiovc 
tho beauty, and to enlarge the ^ size: it diminishes the 
hardiness and the spcurity of the physical health. In man, 
the mixture of different* races improves beauty, augments 
the volume of the liodily organs, and even pcrhaiw cx- 
imnds the sphere of intellect. It diminislics the power of 
enduring toil, aii^ renders the habit more susceptible t^ 
the causes of disease. — J^wksmCs Economy of Animms. 

SINGULAR MOUE OF IKCITBA'FION. 

Mr E. J. Eyre, in his journals of several expeditions ho 
undeiVook into Central Australia, proceeding with a guide 
and several other natives, he came in one place to a 
large circular mound of sand, about tw'o foot high and 
several yards in circumference : this Ida companions im- . 
mediately began to explore, carefully throwing away tho' 
sand with their hands from the centre, until they had 
worked down to a deep narrow hole, round tho sides of 
whicli, and imbedded in the sand, were four fine large eggs 
of a delicate pink colour, and fully the size of a goosc-cgg. 

1 had often seen tlicso hills before, but did not know that 
they were nests, and that they contained so faluable a prizo 
to a traveller in the desert llio eggs were presented to mo 
by the natives ; and, when cooked, were of a very rich and 
delicate flavour.^ The nest was that of a wild pheasant 
(Lcipoa), a bird*of the size of a hen-pheasant of Eugland, 
and greatly resembling it in appearance and plumage. These 
birds are very cautious and shy, and run rapidly through 
the underwtfod, rarely flying uffiess when olMoly pursued. 
Tho shell of the em is thin and fragile ; and the young are 
hatched entirely by the heat of tho sun, scratomng their 
way out as soon os they are bom ; at which time they are 
able to shift for themselves. 
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A VISIT TO THE SLAVE MARKET OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the rising of the 
sun over Constantinople on the morning of the .*jth of 
May 1845. Frbm the hotel in which we had already 
passed some days, I could watch to the greatest advan- 
tage the effect of his rays, as they stole down from the^ 
deep blue sky, and gradually lightened up the varied' 
scene of enchantment that lay at my feet ; gliding over 
the clear waters of the Bosphorus, glittering on every 
tree apd flower of its innumerable gardens, and render- 
ing visible the graceful caiques tliat were shooting to 
and fro beneath their shade. 

Soon the soft light had caught on every slepder 
minaret and golden dome. St Sophia*8, towering above 
: the rest, stood out in strong relief against tlie clear sky. 

The exquisite effects of light and shade, produced on 
I the Seraglio Point by the contrast of the dark cypresses 
green of the luxuriant shrublHiries, be- 
i came beim%iiiCr diking; and the palace itself, with 
! its admirable '•tutc, added not a little to 

the singular loveliness'^ the scene. On leaving the 
sea of Marmora to enter the Bosphorus, I own 1 had 
! been thoroughly disappointed with the first view of the 
I city. This was partly caused by the weather being dull 
i and glflbmy ; for the Bosphorus, without sunshine, is 
likg a fair face without a smile : ^but iff is also certain 
that no one should judge of this dueen of eastern cities 
from the first vidlv of her position ; it is not till the 
Seraglio Point is fairly passed, and Europe and Asin 
I lie on either side, like a vast garden divided by a mighty 
I river, that her unquestionable beauty bursts on the 
I mind, and Venice and Naples sink into utter insigni- 
' Seance in oomparfsou. I hod already had ample time 
to become convinced of this, and y^ on the morning 
of which I speak, as I looked down on the bright Ori- 
ental city, I could not help applying to it the words 
of the poet—* The fairest things have still the worst 
fate.’ Tins icftiection was caused by my having 
that day arrangements to visit what has been 

aptly termed the plague-Bjwt of this fair land— the 
slave market. Surely it is a bitter thing to think that 
the most beautiflil city of which Europe can boast, 
should also be the scene of her most degrading and re- 
volting commerce; that the spot whero nature hu 
lavished her most luxuriant loveliness, should be defaced 
by the foulest staiu on humanity. I had lit^^ 
idea of what the slave-trade in European Turkey r 
was, notwithstanding my long residence in ^ EasT, 
unta this day, when I visited the seat of it I own it 
seems stiflDge to me that the many travellew who pour 
every day into Oonstantinoide should, in their published 
accents of that city, show themselves st singularly in- 
different, or perhaps so :Jo^c, as to touch very slightly 


on what at least to those who profess the name off 
Christian, must be a most painful sight. I believe tbw 
simple recital of what I saw will justify me in speaking 
strongly on* the' subject. • 

On the morning, then, of the 5th of May, I set out to 
visit the slave market, in company with a f(||Uow-tra- 
vdler who, by his great talent and extensive informa* 
tion, has already attained an elevated position in hit 
own country, and who, if he lives to follow up his 
brilliant career, will undoubtedly give to France a name 
that all Europe will delight to honour. I had already 
visited most of the lions of Constantinople in his com- 
pany, a pleasure greatly enhanced by his sound and' ori- 
ginal observations. All that the city possessed of splen- 
dour had been displayed before us — the Seraglio, St 
Sophia’s, and the singular and somewhat repulsive mag- 
nificence of tlie tenths of the sultans, who have been laid 
down to rot and decay in their gorgeous sarcophagi, in 
what is neither more nor less than an elegant lady’s draw- 
ing-room. All this formed the subject of our conversa- 
tion as we toiled along tl^e villanous strpets of Pera, 
mutually agreeing that there was very little real comfort 
in all this Oriental magnificence. Wo passed through 
several of the bazaars, long covered passages, with 
Btalls on. cither side, and crowded at tliat early hour 
I witli half the population of the * quartier.’ We had 
I some difllculty in pushing our way throu^fli the very 
I phlegmatic Turkish crowd ; but ovr |jp!(le, who was a 
j Frenchman lung established in the East, walked stoically 
on, armed with a long stick, with which he vigorously 
attacked the stupid wolfish-looking dogs which lay lite- 
rally in mABses on the streets. At length we reached 
the place of our destinatioi^ It was a long low building, 
forming a square of co*isiderablo size. We mounted a 
few unsteadr dirl^ steps, and found ourselves on n large 
wooden platform, ruuning the whole length of the build- 
ing, It was divided into pens, shut in by wqoddli rail- 
ings, in which were confined the black slaves ; xrhilsA 
tlirough the open doors leading into the house itself we i 
could distinguish the veiled Ibrius of the white women 
grouped behind the wooden screens. On henenes, so j 
placed as to command a view of both, were seated tile 
buyers, for the most part heavy, ill-lodking Turks, 
dressed in the hideous costume introduced by tlie Ute 
B^tan, and occupied as usual in smoking, though the 
quick glance of their calm, piercing eyes, Beemed to 
take in ev*ything around in complete detail. The 
seUers stood bertre them, vociferating and gesticulatog 
in the true Oriental manner. The court bdow, which 
^ we <^ero to visit afterwafds, was filled with all the less 
valuable part of this iRimaii merchandise, consisting of 
those afllicteAwith any infirmity, very aged persons, 
and VQune cbldren. It wasHomo time before we com- 
prehended the scene in all #s details: it is not to 
wondered at^l^aiw were stupified in witnessing such- 
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pitwuB intreaty. and theq left the slave market, to em- 
bark in the caique which was to convey ua to visit the 
vast burial-grounds of Scutari ; and we had ample time, 
whilst traversing the quiet waters which Separate 
Europe from Asid^ to reflect on all we had seen and 
hcftrda ^ 

The inhuman system of the slave-trade had lleen fully 
displayed beford us. and imagination pictured to us the 
brutal servants of yet more brutal masters coming down 
like a pestilence on the happy repose of rome quiet 
Circassian village— disturbing tj^e peace J innocent 
and liarniless lives-^rampling under their rude 8tei)8 
the dear home which had been perhaps for years the 
sanctuary of domestic and natural affection— rifling 
these rustic dwellings of their brightest treasures, and 
tearing, wi^h the ruthless power of armed force, the 
wife from her husband, the bride from her lover, and 
! the child from her parents. And when every tie which 
I makes life dear is broken, and the chains of a hopeless 
1 captivity are securely rivetewi on the limbs of the broken- 
, hearted slaves— when they have been subdued by blows, j 


when they have been disiilayed for sale, and the living, 
palpitating flesh and blood has been boiiglit and sold 
like the vilest merchandise— then what is the fate re- 
served for them ? The facts I witnessed were too de- 
I plorable and too palpable to admit of temporising or 
! hiding a bitter truth under the colourless refinement of 
modern * eonvcnance.* These beings, formed in the 
image of God, go forth to make a trade of their very 
! wretchedness, to gain their bread by a life of in- 
famy, and to bring into the world a miserable offspring, 
stigmatised fnhii their very birth, and destined b) the 
same unnatural existence. And where is it that this 
commerce of human life is carried on, day after day, in 
all its unconcealed details of refined brutality? In 
Europe 1 in civilised Europe! within fifteen days* of 
Paris and London, under the very eyes of tlumsands of 
travellers, who openly go to witness tliia* cii^ious sight," 
« 'vl as Qi^’vjreturo to free England and liberal France 
to publdtsntf' tlii\intcrc8ting account ! ' Surely these no- 
minally Chrlf:r\|^ cooQfr' <> aic strangely apathetic on 
* Twi’eason is most obvious : the abo- 


minally ChrbA coimtr^’ <> aic strangely apathetic on 
thia subject? reason is most obvious : the abo- 

lition of the slave-trade ‘u Em <pean Turkey would ne- 
ces»arily involve a great political question. * La Quus- 
tion d’Orient' is of twi iiiuoli importance to the three 
Great Powers — who have chosen it as the field of tlicir 
diplomatic manoeuvres — ^to admit of mere humanity ! 

I weighing in the scale. Yet I *liink,* w*ere there a few | 
more hontst revelations of soiit-o of the secret doings of 
the Sublime Plirtc, no one could visit Turkey witliout 
at least earnestly wishing that this beautiful and valu- 
able country might pass into other hands than Aiose of 
the Turks. 

Much bptfs l^n said in favour of this people, and 
until I had' sufficient cpiKirtunity of judging them 
without prejudice, I was decidedly prepossessed in i 
their favoui-. The feelings with which I now regard 
them may therefore fairly be admitted to result solely 
from the actual fact** witnessed. With some few re- 
deeming qualities — ^lioncsty, cleanliness, and real respect 
for their rekgioiv auch as it is — it apiieurs to me that 
the Turks are an essentiaUy cruel, sensual, and unfeel- 
ing race. What 1 liave mentioned on the subject of 
idavery, is but one of the many inhuman and cold- 
blooded systems which demonstrate this only too 
plainly. To give another instance, I may mention an 
atrocity currently in practice, though jierluips not 
generally known. In order to prevent tlic inconve- 
nience or the danger of there being too many menibers 
of the royal family in the direct line of Wicc' .^sion to 
tlie throne, all the children of the sultanli m .i - ous 
brothece and sisters are systematically strangle- ^ frw 
hours after their birtli, and the infant forms, still warm 
with the life which is torn from them ere well received, 
ore tvown into to Bosphorus. 

Oh; could they speak, those beautiful, wrene. and 
Voiceless waters, how rainy an awfii tale of Mood and 


infamy toy would reveal 1 Could toy but open and 
display to to stoical gaze of to travellers who glide 
in such delicious ease ouer their glassy bosom, the 
putrifying mass ifhich loads their hidden depths, formed 
by the mangled bodies of those innumerab^ Tictims 1 
It seemed to mep db the Ught caYghe which bore me 
shot over the iBcaTce rippling waved, that I beheld^e 
venerable fornl of the good old patriarch (who, "fwdnty 
years before, was flung there, svarm and bfteding, from 
the hands of his executioners) floating by with his white 
hair dabbled in blood, and his liands still uplift^ iathe 
last vain prayer for vicrcy. I know not if thia appGUDW 
history is generally known, but tlic*bloo(Uof that hOy ' 
old man alone would suffice leave an indelible stfiin 
on the Turkish nation. 

It was at the period of the first outbreak of the war” 
of independence, w hereby Greece attained her nominal 
liberty; the news had Yeached Constantinople of to 
revolt of some of the more distant provinces; iSl 
think, on Easter Sunday, or some other high fesuval 
of the church ; thuosands of the Greeks inhabiting the 
cit^ were assembled at the cathedral where the vener- 
able patriarch was administering the communion. The 
Turks, infuriated on finding that the slaves they hod 
so long crushed beneath their haughty fret had still 
retained in their degradation sonic spark of the unex- 
tinguishable love of liberty,*now rushed to the church, 
crying out for vengeance. The Greeks, wliose necks 
were still too completely under tl^p Moslem yoke to 
attempt resistance, even had their numbers been ade- 
quate, fell back before the irritated crowd. The pa- 
triarch, bending beneath the weight of eighty years, 
stood on the steps of the altar, his withered liands up- 
I lifted to bless the people ; the Turks rushed towards 
him, they seized him, and tore him down to the ground; 
they twined their sacrilegious hands in the flowing 
white hair that fell round his venerated head, they 
dragged him over tlie stone pavement qf the church, 
through the open street, to the foot of the nearest tree 
— and there, still in his pontifical robes, with the last 
accents of the half-uttered blessing trembling on his 
withered lips, they passed a commot^ rope ijpund his 
neck, and hung him, along with three of l|is cardinals f 
It did not take long to extinguish the feeble spark 
of life 111 that aged frame. As soon as he was dead, 
the}' cut him down and flung him into the Bosphorus. 
By some strange accident the body di^not sink. Tiuit 
same evening a liussian vessel was samTig towards the 
entrance of the Black Sea, on its y&J' to Odessa ; sud- 
denly a sight prosented itself whicTi caused the super- 
stitions crew to fall on their knees, seized with a reve- 
rential awe. Gently borne along by the curriv.r. tlie 
body of the murdered patriarch came floating by. The 
holy old man lay on the bosom of the waters, still and 
serene ns a child r\ 4rcamloss sleep. His pontifical 
robes were fc^ed decently around him ; his hands were 
yet ill lAe postuhj of prayer; his hoary head moled 
slowly with its undulating pillow ; and the distinctive 
mark of his priesthood, the long snowy hair, flowed over 
the w'ave. With a respect aniouiiting to w^Bhi||^the 
liussian sailors drew the corpse from the water, and 
carried it to Odessa, where he was biyicd. He has 
sinc^c keen canonised, and is now considered oiso of tlicir 
most powerful saints. « 

But it were indeed useless to multiply instances of | 
Turkish barbarity; any one at all acqwnted with the | 
modern history of the Ottoman empire cannot ly igno- 
rant of them. Would it were rather piMsible to augf^t 
some means by which the most fertile and beautiful 
countr}»iii Europe might be rescued from the hands of 
a race wiiooe socud systems, whose religion of Crimea 
permitted and seiisuality authorised, whose government 
of open despotism gnd concealed intrigue, have suc- 
ceeded in rendering it the abode of the most deep- 
seated and corrodlhg evils. In fact, the Turks, deists in 
theory, ark materialists in practice. But such was the 
policy of the wDy foundet of their creed : it is evident 
that hi^'well understoo^^he bent of to human mind. 
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and felt that he could not foil to render hie own nemo 
immortal by giving th^ni a religion Msentially formed 
to administer to every selfish passion. * t 

But olaa! though slight the tenor by whidi the indo- 
lent Mussulmansksep posseesiqn of tifei&promising and 
ferule country^ at li time like the prerait, urhen ezpe- 
dieucj? and ^pediency alone, is the ifiainipring of every 
' government, we may no6 look to see it wrested feom 
theif loose and easy grasp. So carelessly, indeed, do 
thej^sit in possession, so perfectly sure that no nation 
tsitt > e yer be audacious enougli. ts- attack them, that 
their empii% is iif fact already crumbling into dust 
beneath their feet; and assuredly it would require but 
, a*veiy slight movement on the part of any one of the 
great European powers to conquer and subdue it en- 
tirely, if the resistance were ' only from the internal 
fo^ of the country. How nftiny a brave old Palikar 
in Greece makes it his dream by night and his thought 
by day, that he may yet behold his countrymen march 
triumphant into the land to which they claini a prior 
right ! Doubtless this is o£ all dreams the most futile ; 
3'et had Greece, which may well be compared to a frail 
and tempest-driven bark, been provided with a wiser 
pilot at hef helm, she might perhaps have deemed the 
vision not altogether vain. As it is, I think the wishes 
of every unprejudiced visitor in Turkey will limit them- 
selves, for the present, to the earnest desire that those 
travellers who so ai^iiduously publish their observations, 
would at least frankly and oi^nly relate what they see ; 
and when the flimsy veil which diplomacy has thrown 
over thp actual state of the Ottoman empire is raised 
for them, as to a certain extent it must be for every 
intelligent observer, let them not, complying ,^itli the 
culpable policy of the present day, conceal or extenuate 
the actual and most painful truths wliich must present 
themselves before them. • 

1 

THE THREE FRIENDS— AN OSAGE LEGEND. 

FKUCY B. ST fOBN. 

* * AUTHOR OF * THE TRAI’PEB’s BRIDE.* 

e 

I'he tribe kno,vn os the Usages, or Wa-saw-sees, as 
they denominate themselves, w.inder perenniaUy round 
the head waters of the Arkansas and Neosho, or Grand 
Rivers, hunting^tishing, and trading with the Americans 
at Fort Gibson, tlAr outermost south-western fort on the 
frontier of the Uniftsd States. Tall, even gigantic in 
stature, they have many qualities which excite the ad- 
miration and applause of their white brethren. Like 
most liviians, tliey are brave and warlike; but their 
peculiarity consists, in rejecting the customs of the 
whites, particularly the use of ii^isky. Wearing tlicir 
wild and primitive costume, they stalk amid thc^iunters, 
squatters, trappers, and trampers that frequent the neigh- 
bourhood «f Fort Gibson, overtopping them in general 
by ^ hea^, but still more surpassing them in the essen- 
tial virtue of sobriety and temperance—^ failure in the 
exercise of which would doubtless soon remove them 
from the ^-eminence jkhey now eqjoy. ^ 

ln«a secluded valley, through which a stream that 
fell into the Neofho wound its way, lay some time back 
one of the villages of this nomadic tribe. The wig- 
wams %rere about a hundred in number, scattered over 
the narrow plain near the mouth of the valley, and 
surrounded by a rude picket Built of bark and reeds, 
they were evident^ constructed simply foe the neces- 
sities of the summer season, during Vhich the warriors 
chased the deer and buffalo for imiliediate consumption, 
and to lay up in store for winter. Overlooking the village 
waa a grassy mound, that narrowed the mopth of the 
/^valley, and caused the rippligg stream flowed at 
^its feA to turn abruptly from its course. Fsom l!he 
sdmmit of this hillock, the lodges wore the agipearanco 


of a huge congregation of bee-hives, while the eye rested 
pleasan^ oif many adjuncts to the scene, which rendered 
it agrdbable and pictnresque. The^ village was alive 
with a busy throng of women, few if any men being 
discoverfd ; wnile children' were seen at every point, 
adding still greater animation to the picture. The 
first were all adtively employed. Some stood at the 
entrance their wigwams, busily engaged in cooking; 
others were drying an^ packing the results of the hunt- 
ing of the warriors; while otheis, again, were labo- 
riously occupied in cleaning fresh bufiklo skins, pre- 
paratory to their being cured fbr use as robes. .Not a 
married woman was idle.. Not so, however, the maidens. 
They were yet eqjoying the sweets of a Ufierty which, 
however, despite tlie hardships incident to the married 
state in the wilds, they were no less anxious to sacrifloe 
than arc many bright-eyed beauties nearer home. The 
Osage girls— and many of, them were exceedingly pretty 
— ^were congregated near tlie edge of theistream, in which 
dozens of little urchins were batliiiig. Dancing was 
usually their chief amusement ; but on the present oc- 
casion they were spectators of a scene which possessed 
more immediate interest. 

Somewhat apart from the maidens was a group, on 
which the Osage girls gazed curiously and enviously. 
Three Indian youths, all under twenty, nowise related 
by blood, but connected only by the bonds of friendshfip, 
stood on a rising bank in deep abstractinn. Nab-coni- 
c-shee, Koba-tunba, and Mun-ne-pusliee — fur such were 
the names of the young men — had at an early age con- | 
traded for one another one of those peculiar affections ; 
wliich inexplicably arise sometimes between persons of 
the same q;ix, and which often are more sincere and i 
durable even thin love. So wedded were they to ttiis ,■ 
feeling, us to have publicly declared 
never marrying, in order that their an^y might suffer 1 
no division. Tlieir hearts, they»23e^?"*yre so occupied by 
friendship, that love could not find the remotest corner 
to creep into. How many smiling faces were clouded 
by this strange announcement, we cannot say ; but sure 
we are, if any had l)efoie sufierod them to occupy their 
thoughts, this resolution increased the number of tlieir 
admirers manifold.*' Indian girls have ways and means * 
of setting tlieir caps at young men, as tl^e phrase is, as ; 
well as more civilised damsels, and the Osage maidens ; 
were n6t idle on this occasion. Besides, that many really ! 
loved the youths, the honour of the sex was concerned 
It was not to be borne that friendship should triumph 
over love, and it may therefore be readily conceived 
wliat an artillery of bright eyes was reproachfully 
opened upon the three friends^ They, however, re- | 
mained insonsible to all the attractions of female society ; 

I they joined not in the dance, nor told nor listened to the 
I tale of love or war by the evening fire ; but rode to- • 
gethcr, hunted togetlier, trapped togetlieiv and earned I 
highest renown as indefatigable and bedd huntsmen. | 

The ambition of the three friends, however, reached l 
to higher flights than emulating the ’first hunters of ' 
their tribe. They wished to equal in renown the.great- ^ 
,est warriors of the Osage nation ; and it Vas a know- 
ledge of the^act, that they were about to start on a 
marauding expedition, wmch created so great a sensa- 
tion in tlie throng of maidens. The three youths ha<l 
been deeply enga^ in discusting their plans, and were, 
at the moment wc speak of, uttering a silent pnyer to 
the groat Manitou for euocess in their undertaking. 
Toll, erect, and admirably proportioned, they presented 
an excellent group for a statuary. While tlieir sloven 
heads were horned with tlie helmet crest iind«eagle 
plume, they bore round their necks ornaments of the 
gayest kind. Ae magnificent* cloak of buffalo skiif 

adorned their Bhonlders, while a Hpear, shield toma- 



hawk, bow and qniyer, formed their anflt. Leggings, 
mocassins, with wampum garters tied below fke knee, 
completed, with ^he waist-cloth, their attire. Three 
flue horses were tied to an adjoining tree, shoeing ^at 
they were in every way ready for the expedition. It 
was still morning, and many miles of ground were to 
be crossed before night, the youths liaviug signified 
their intention of making an excursion into Pawnee 
Piet territory. « • 

As soon as their, silent invocation was ended, the 
Osage braves stalked gravely towards their richly- 
caparisoned steeds, anfl mounting them, rode slowly from 
the camp. For some miles, their course was along a 
wide>sprea 4 rolling prairie; but soon the presence of 
trees gave sign of their approaching a river. It was 
not, however, until nightfall that they gained the banks 
of the Arkansas. Hitherto, their progi^ had been 
open and bold, being within the hunting-grounds of 
their own people ; but now the flrontier line of the Paw- 
nee Piets lay b^ore them, irixhe sliape of the dark roll- 
ing waters of the Arkansas, and it was time to use 
caution and artifice. It was determined, as their horses 
w'cre somewhat fatigued, and as-tlicy depended on tliem 
for escape in case of need, that they sliould seek re|)08e 
upon the friendly side of the river, and cross the Ar- 
kansas in the morning. Their horses were accord- 
ingly tethered, a diminutive fire lighted in a deep 
dell or hole, and every other needful preparation made 
to pass the night. A frugal rei»ast wjia consumed, 
and tlien each warrior leant against a tree, and, smoking 
his pipe, gravdly conversed upon the heat mode of ac- 
quiring distinction and renown. Many opinions ivere 
given : but nothing lesstlian surprising a whole Pawnee 
village, slaughtering the inhabitants, and returning to 
their homes loaded with scalps, appeared to the hoaied 
imaginations of the youths a sufficiently glq r ious eutcr- 
ptise to satisfy ’their ainbition. At length the fatigues 
.'".f tbo,daw. werpowered them, and the three friends 
fell . 

Tlie sun t>a>\iust^nT 1 with gold the summits of 
the trees, tiie c 3 ck was crowing in the wo<^s, the 
thousand choristers of the forest were pealing in rich 
h.aiHuony, when tlie Osage warriors awoke. TJiey smiled 
grimly on one another, and then started, each man me- 
chanically placing liis hand upon the back and irrown of 
his hcfiut. Their scalp locks, helmet crests, and eagles 
plumes had all disapiieared. Jetrifieil with astoiiisli- 
meiit, they started to their fe.:A Who could have done 
so daring a deed ? Not an enemy surely, or they would 
'nave taken the lives thus placed witliin their^power. 
The friends wasted their thoughts in vain conjecture, 
and then, burning witli indignation, turned to seek their 
horses. Tlw. long sweeping tails of these animals had 
also been cut JS That ic was the Pawnee Piets, they 
no longer doubted ; and fearful was the ire of the 
at the contempt with which they had been treated. Ihe 
trail of their night visitors 

towards R Copse, where they had evidently left their 
horses. It then turned to the nver bank, and was Iwt. 
Nali-coiii-e-siicc, however, glancing his eye wer the 
opposite plain, gave a cry of delight, and 
his companions the flashing of spears in the mommg 

"''to plunge into the river, to reach the other shim, 
and to ride madly over the plain in of their auda- 
cious foes, was the work of an instant 
ever, they strained their eyw to cat^ ® 

of the retreating party, until 

spear-heads was seen near at hand, ^ 

the next hillock, the found ^ 

sence of-^iree lances •^ndijnthe g^d. ^ W In 
dians boiled with posaioii before, their 
no bounds ; tiiey vowed, with little consitoation for the 
nossihmtvxr probability of the matter, to exterminate 

fbsXtion being unanimous, a hallhwas ^ ® 

council of war held. • Some ten minutes were passed in 
iSd^ aw went tUo Oeai e. on the tnul 


of their foes, jmd as they caught sight, in the rear, of a 
perfect cloud of horsemen pouring over the plain in the 
distance. It was a war-party of the Pawnee Wets, about 
twenty of whom^amc sliding fast ift,pursuit of the three 
friends. > A thickly-wooded ratine lay aboutaMnilc 
distant. Towards this the Osages hastengd for*refiige, 
their souls bounding with delight at the prospect ofta 
contest which now opened before them. 

The ravine was soon reached. It was narrow, ^d Ofi 
both sides thickly Wooded, while several clumps of Um- 
ber lay near its mouth. The Osages satfWthat the only 
hope of coping with a superior force vras l>y defending 
the entrance ; and, accordingly, dismounting frbm theis 
steeds, turned them loose, and ftrung their bows. On 
came the Pawnee Piets, |‘iding furiously over the prairie. 
The intentions of the Osages were too plain to be itiis- 
takcii, and none of their i)ur 8 ucrs ventured to brave the 
discharge of arrows which was ready for their recep- 
tiop ; byt, imitating the example set them, cast loose their 
horses, and sought the shelter of a copse. The unequal 
struggle now commenced, and loud war-wtioops rung 
through tile valley. Arrows flew consta|}tIy from foe 
to foe. T)ic Pawnees, having a groat superiority in 
numbers, succeeded oftenest in wounding their adver- 
saries. Still they gained not upon tliem ; tiie Osages, 
though soon severely hurt, preserving the same un- 
daunted front, and returning thci» missiles with un- 
abated vigour. 

At length, however, their arrows were spent, and 
clutching their tomahawks, the friends, casting h glance 
of stern but undying affection on each other, prepaircd 
to die like men. On came the Pawnees, yelling the 
fearful war-whoop, and waving their hatchets on liigh. 
Already were a dozen of them within Ji few yards of 
the devoted trlb, wlieii their yell was echoed from the 
forest, and three of their foremost waitiors lay low, 
Blaiii by a flight of arrows from the top of tlie ravine. 
Back turned the Pawnees to their slielter, while the ' 
Osages, taking advantage of the confuiyon, snatched the 
usual trophy of victory from their falleii foes, bud then, | 
catching their steeds,' mounted and lied.* Guided by 
the trampling of horses, they rusbed in pursuit of those 
to wliose timely assistance they owed tlieir lives. In 
vain, Jiowever, did tiny urge their steeds; their un- 
known assistants were not to be overtaken. For alwut 
an hour the; three friends continuud tiicir ride, and 
then halted to bind up their wouuita, and conceal them- 
selves for the rest of the day. 

The spot selected was wlmirably adapted for the 
purpose, lieing an open glade in the forest, surrounded 
on all sides by trees. Here they turned tlieir liorses 
loose once more, and lay down upon the grass, weary 
and faint. To find librbs, and witli them to form a 
kind of pouliice, fastened on with bark by moans of 
ligatures of grass, was their first duty, and then the 
inner man was considered. None of them Jiad tasted 
food since the previous night, and there w'as none in 
their possession. Nali-coni-c-shee, being ths wmvior 
who was least severely woqndeii, and having picked up 
several Pawnee arrows, started into the forest in searoii 
of gaffie. With tlie keen percseption of an Ihdian, ho 
selwted that side which appeared a little indined to 
descend, as it naturally excited his suspicion that a 
stream lay in that direction. This was ttie more pro- 
bable, that a little purling spring tliat bubbled uif in tlie 
irreen open glade tended thither. Nor was the warnor a 
fouit, for a smart walk brought hmlto the 
baiks df a narrow and slowly-mnmiig river. Within 
sight of th* Nah-com-e-shee concealed hiinralf. . 
OTonared to wait even for hours the passage of a dt.. 

or^ His patiencc^as not, however, put to so sev^ 

a test as, ere long, a rustling in the bushes opposite 
attracted bis attcntioi . liaising his eyes from their 
fixed posiSon, he saw the antleri of a buck rearing 
themsdvetf over a thicket*of brush, and next moment a 
node dUer bounded to Hie bank to drink, aiw 
pierced as heart from the Indians unerring bow ere 
ta lips had touched the water, and Nah-ooiq-e-shet 
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pTeventinfjr the discharfi^ of ofTensiye mfttter Idto tlie appear dear 'and transparent? Yet aneb is the case 
tideway, by depositinf^ all the drainage in the ttm grand with us eollectimy, who drink* in some way or other, 
n*ceptaeleB, in wnieh provision was to be made for the the Thames water of the London distriet I’ # 
destruction of noxious effliivi^ and the ventilation of Other advantajM conipi^heiided #n the proposed plan 

the sewers, by large fires burning over grated tinenings. were of canal timuortance with tlie*Duriflcatioii of the 


the sewers, by large fires burning over grated tipenings. were of equal ^importance with tlie*puriflcatioi) of the 
To show the iiccassslty for^ so great a work, a large water, and wtuld have suppliei) a great wanit'ffider 
amount of evidence was published as to the actual state which London laliours to tlw present dfy — open em- 
of the water derived from tiie Tiiaines; ^hUrh will bankinents, and public thorouglifares along each*banK 
apply equally wdl at the preset^ day, as the best por- of the river. The rettort states that one of the inipjove- 
tiotis of the nictropfdis, or four-fifths, are exdusivciy ments would have«l^cn, *thc erection, over 
supplied froih that source. It was shown that one sewers, of a line of colonnaded wharfs, wliicli will afibrd, 
coinpany drew their supply from the river immediately in front of tlie present wharlit, additional room ; increase 
opposite the mouth of the * great Uanelagh sewer,* and the convenience of the merchant and tfie labouncr ; faci- 
another at .a short distance lielow it; and althoiigli it litate the operations of trade; give greater security to 
was urged that the companies allowed time for the property landed from vessels and barges*, improve the 
* depuration of the water by subsidenee,* yet proofs navigation of the river by the assistaia^ of ti.e su^a- 
were adduced that complete purification from the dole- cent sewers, which will constitute uniform embaiik- 
terious particlps held in suspension did not take place, ments.* It was farther contemplated to convert the 
Calculations were made, whu'h, going beyond the ordi- roofs of the colonnaded wharfs just described into para- 
nary generalities, showed tnat upwards of three mil- {tehed llioroughfares, serving the purixise * of a tnagni- 
lions of pounds of impure nintter, solid and fluid, were fieeiit and extensive public w^alk along botii banks of 
poured iiit^ the Thames every day; to w'hich must the Thames, unequalled in any part of Europe;* to 
be added, * the impure w'ater resulting from the laxly wdilch the ]}iiiilic will be admittcHi grAuitpusly on 
ablutions of at least half a million of people who Sundays, and at the smallest rate of charge on every 
wash daily, and of the rest of the inhabitants who do other day in the week.’ In this way it -was hoped to 
! so less often— no mean sounte of pollution, charged, realise the often-expressed wishes of ‘parliamentary 
as the water must bt\ with the excrementitious matter committees, of atfording to the ma^p of the iiopulation 
from the surface of the body.’ the luxury, salubriousness, and rei^reation of great 

• The evidence goes to show that this sickening mass public walks in the very heart of London,’ together 
of filth was not removed by the tide, as had been as- 'witli ‘the forniation of collateral pul»lic bathji, which 
' serted. A witness, Mr Evans, in speaking of the sewers, shall indue® i^ersons to alxitam from bathing in the 
' observed, ‘that these discharge their horrid <!ontent8 Tlmmes;* all to arise from ‘the saving of a vast quantity 
into the river 'riiames; and that the progress of the tide of the most fructifying manui-e, winch, emplojed on 
defies ally complete clearam®, no one can attempt to cultivated soil, will nearly double its produce, 
denv The filth, in fact, is carried as far down 'the It cannot btsdoubted that this scheme, if carried out. 


nci^wrsft'ire Vair less than tlic great common sewer m uuv 

London, and iXiaegiamr ’ v.init to be the source from the report— ‘It cannot be necessary poin^ out how 
n hence the s ; ^ aier ought to be taken for the requisite some public walks or oiien 8pnces,iii the iicigh- 

iise <'f the metropolis.’ Dr I. istock, another witness, bourhowl of large towns must be, to those 
Btateil, ‘ that he had understood, by the engineers con- the occupations of tlie working-classes 
versaiit with the subiect, that the tide, near I^indon, them. CAinfinwl as they are during week days, ^ 
produces ratlier an oscillation than a change of water; chanics and iiiamrfactunTH. and ofieii gliut up *«cat^ 
that in fatJt, the water remains very nearly statioimry factories, it must be evident that it is of the J 

iicartlic metropolis, Ixjing, ac I saW, ha<-ked up when iwrtanee to their health, on theiylay ot rest, to enjoy 
the tide rises aiid when the tide fulls, a certain portion the fresh air, and he able to walk out in decent comfort 

I. <.» . »» S— 

or ivlarhaw^Vf;^ "^ I ,, humbler 


street, docs'Jim'-r lot* otherwise than ^ IIlLn»of public walks and i.ublic recreations, by means 

souih owing to tlie Irequeiit stimiig up ^ Irf^wliicl/tlie c'asses of people alluded to are ^ptiiaid 

J coming in of tlio fresh supply three times n-w«^ of wl U. tw c^«»s 11^ _ t,,e i 

^ •Supposing that the combines were Tlmme* aSd the various narrow ftreeta which rnn , 

servoirs of such magnitude as to allow the water to nf’ I'iirlit ancles with them, are juiii^ly con- j 

: lodged undisturbed therein, during u pericHl oS jmrand or in.' Medical 1 

time suflleieiitly long for the depuratige pnicess by »* ® ^ dispensaries, and amongst them myself, who i 

spontaneous fermentation to ta-ke place, ^ J® dSiLnhe last twenty vears have acted in the capacity 

destroy all animal impurities in of phvsiciasi to three medicHl institutions, can testify to^ 

1 ply the public with what, J ^ h the infenor dtgi-eif of health generally found among the ; 

1 would contain enough of chalk plart<fri>f a i* to tlu If dist.iets; where, aguish and low 

multiply, and render more sevens fevers ^scrofula, and all such complaints as depend ini 

numerable degrees of the action of foiH effluvia on the huniaii eonstitut..in, 

bowels which so generally P«^vh, 1 j and are Hlmost tin act.a ^ 

ISS!* dr Ilk a tunfwcw «f wat« subject of s.i*», of 

i- flltend through sand and gravel, because it may then 1 Uealtli oi lowu, v,. . 
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haTe frequently adrerted ; and from the fongoing atate- 
mentB, we find that it has, at various, times, been made 
to involve many highly important consideratihns. It 
will long^ matter of regret that a scheme offering so 
good an opportun^ for &aem]^\8fiment of 'the capi- 
tal^iid increase oHts commercial resoufees, while con- 


ta]|^iid increase of its commercial resoul ces, while con- 
triouil^g to the wellbeing of the population, should 
not have received efflcieift support from the legislature. 
FroAi the financial tables accompanying the report, 
wo ]earii that tlic whole expense of the works was cal- 
^nted at a little more than L.1,200,000,* for which 
there woaldc.haye' been an annual return of nearly 
L.400 ,Oo 6 ; half of the amount being produced by the 
, sale of the manure prevented from running to waste in 
' the river. Valuable btatements were published of the 
great value of this species of manure in agricultural 
operations ; among others, rcierence was m^e to the 
manufactories of the French, who * prefer, for the sake 
of easy and convenient transport, to dry the substances 
in question down to a powder, which bears the .nanip of 
** pottdrette” and which is (irwarded to different parts, 
from the neighbourhood of the capital, and sold at a 
high price. The success of the establishment for the 
manuf^tur^ of the poudrette alluded to, first formed 
near Paris forty years ago or thereabouts, has been 
such, that in almost every part of the kingdom similar 
undertakings have been entered into, and nothing is 
now wasted.* Thq committee, in referring to tliesc 
facts, explained that * the drainage received into the 
^at receptacles before mentioned will be converted 
into ma/iurc, according to the method and pacticc very 
extensively adopted in China, on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and, of late years, also in some parts of Scotland. 
This will be conveyed, by well-devised arrangements, 
and under the influence of scientific measures, to diffe- 
> rent parts of the country in covered barges or properly- j 
constructed iend-carriages. The value of this species i 
of manure is almost incalculable. ' The best authorities I 
place it far above every other, as containing, in much 
greater abundance, the vciy elements of wliich veget- 
able subsfiiiiccs dre composed, and on wliich their exist- 
ence and grpwth dciicrid. By saving, therefore, the 
vast quantity of it which has hitherto been wasted in 
the raetroiKiUs, a most important benefit — that of fer- 
tilising and rendering the land considerably more pro- 
ductive — will be 4 .conferred on the public^ through the 
identical plan wliiqh alone can secure to us the luxury 
of drinking wholesonje and unpolluted water.’ 

THE OFFENDED. 

Evert one is ready to admit the duty of not giving 
oflfence to others. ,lt is one of the universally acknow- 
ledged laws of the society in whidi we are units, to live 
peaceably and harmoniously with all aroiwid us, and to 
avoid anything which may cause estrangement, £nd pro- 
duce angT}' and bitter feeling; and he who wantonly 
violates thib linv, and needlessly irritates and provokes, 
pro^ hiyiiBeli unworthy of the blessings which civi- 
lisation and society were intended to secure. If every 
one acted in an, offensive manner, the component parts 
of society oaust be broken up, and man must again re- 
trogn^e into solitariness and barbarism ; for it is only 
by mutual respect, and good-will that society can cohere 
and exist. ^ 

But (hough every one is ready to admit the duty of 
not giving offence, few consider the obligation of a duly 
which is of little less importance, namriy, that of not 
iafiinff oflbnce. Offenders are numerous enough, but the 
offended are innumerable, and the same ceasequences 
** ensue in the one case as in the other,^namdy, estrange- 
ment and ill-will, and a tendency ta sap Ihe hannony, 
and even the existence of society. 

The mischief resulting from a pfbneness to tgke 
offence, is the more tj^ be regretted, from tte character 
of the agents who produce it.^ The offended- are noti 
fiir the* most part, the vulgar-minded and the ihiscra- 
puTous, as Is too often the case with the dTendtrs, but 


estimable, refined, and conscientious, people, who would 
I be deJpW pained at the idea of offending any one, but 
I who, tHreugh an excess of proper feejing, a morbid sen- 
I sitivenesB, and an undue self-respect, are continually 
finding sometlling at which to take offence. Persons 
of such temperament not only make their fellows * of- 
fenders for a word,’ but construe an imaginary look, a 
peculiarity of accent, into insults ; thus reserve and 
estrangeni^nt 'ensue, and often entail more lasting ill 
consequences than a violeiit quarrel, inasmuch as tliere 
is nothing to reconcile, and the offender, is wholly un- 
conscious of having committed any offence. 

Were it not for the sad effects resulting from such 
an unfortunate temperament, it would be not a little 
amusing to observe its manifestations, and tlie absurdly 
frivolous grounds on which the imaginary insult is often 
bas^. One good lady, on returning from qcasual visit, 
declares she will never darken her friends’ doors again ; 
they offered her nothing to eat and drink ; they were as 
cool as if they had not kncflyn her : they asked her if she 
had dined certainly ; but it is easy ta» tell by {leople’s 
manner what they mean, and she could see |p a moment 
that she was not wanted. Another sensitive gentleman 
tliinks every one is insulting his poverty. If any of his 
friends well to do in the world do not notice him, they 
arc proud upstart creatures — ^not that he cares for them, 
or wants their attention, but he hates such pride. If, 
on the other hand, they are polite and affable, he wants 
not their patronising nods ; their lordly civility is little 
better than an insult; and for his part he has no notion 
of accepting invitations to dinner which pan only make 
himself appear contemptible, and serve to contrast with 
their ostentatious greatness. An easily offended young 
lady vows she will visit her gay young friends no 
rno^e, for their dress is so fine, it is quite disagrt-o- 
able to sit in their company, and be quizzed after she is 
gone, as no /loubt she is. Althougli perhaps their o^yn 
dress may be ofnly wliat is perfectly accordant to their 
station and prospects, and they neither tliMtwfirqiMffzing 
her whilb present, nor midcing remarl^on her when 
absent, and any idea of giving the fhrthest 

from their thoughts or intentions; 

Thus too often do these in many respects estimable 
people strenuously fight with phantoms which they 
themselves have conjured up, and complain of insults 
which only exist in their own imaginations. The world 
soon becomes witli such a burying-place for friend- 
ships, the habit gaibs strength, and the morbid feeling 
of offence and insult gA)ws into a hateful activity, 
inimical to peace of mind, cheerfulness, and guoiV,. 
will. J^r want of a kind interpretation of action- ,uul 
conduct that were never intended to give the slightest 
offence, how often the friend of youth ceases to be the 
friend of age; the once familiar companiuii is passed 
without recognition ; families that once^ commingled, 
withdraw to cold distance from each other ; and men 
who once shook each other by the hands as warm- 
hearted friends, now meet one another with averted eye. 

*It is the glory of a man,* says' tlie sacred proverb, 

* to pass over a transgression and it is the truest wis- 
dom and the best philosophy sometimes tb shut our 
eyes to an insult, even when there may be some reason 
to fear it was not entirely^ unpeemeditatedk At all 
events, we shall meet in the world with quite enough of 
offences, unless we are more than ordinarily fortunate, 
ewithout seeking out imaginaiy insults, and wasting our 
strength and destroying our peace by fighting with the 
"wind. Our severest scrumpy is best turned to ourselves, 
that we may not be offenders, and tmr most fkvoarable 
judgment formefjl respecting the conduct and actions of 
others, that we" may not offend. While we may 
be sunt ihat» in the crowded path ^ life, we ourselves do 
not intend to run wilfhlly against others, though we 
may sometimes etumble agunst them, so we must hope 
and believe that they in turn have no intention of offend- 
ing us, though thw may sometimes accidentally jostle, 
us in their turn. The duty of Oddurance has undoubt- 
edly its proper limitB* but it is a determination 
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not only not to offend, but aliio not to be easily ofibnded. 
Every one desires that others should uiternret his 
actions kindly, and where any may be of doubtfUl im- 
port, to hope the best ; and such is the way in which 
their actions should be regarded by us. .Were the duty 
of not taking offence more thought of and bettel under- 
stood, the peace of individuals, of families, of commu- 
nities, of nations, would rest on a firmer foundation, 
and something would be added to the general amount 
of human harmony and happinessf ^ 


says, * Gentlfmen who do not design to many, yet pay 
their dewirs to one’ particular fair.’ Hood’s inimitable 


Brown, is describe^ gs going ^ 

} » ^ piy her hie demrin. 

When be devoured his pay.* 

Wlien first adopted into the English languo^, the tema 
appears to liave been taken to mean service. In* tljp 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ lay Beaumont 
Eletcmer, we find thesfullowing passa|;c: — * ~ 


I WORDS BORROWED FROM THE FRENCH. 

' , SECOND ARTICLE. 

DSrut is an expression which geologists and civil 
. engineers have borrowed Arom the French, to express 
the remains of rock and other matter which have been 
broken up either by the sudden agency of bygone catas- 
trophes, by gradual decay, or by mechanical violence. 

It means strictl^s the remains of anything which has 
been destroved. If a lodger in French apartments 
break anything, ho is called upon to pay for the de^h; 
because, having ^ven the full value of the article in its 
perfect state, he is made quite welcome to the fractured 
! remains. u 

• Debui signifies an entrance, or a first appearance. A d 
i young lady who is allowed to appear for the first time Ij 
; i in a grown-up party, is said to have made her defnit in tl 
: I society ; and her first presentation to royalty is colled v 
making her at court An actor who appears for t 
. ! the first time on any stage, is called a debutant. Though 
' : this is a comparatively new word in our language, we ‘ 
I find it in Todd’s Johnson, which is, we believe, its debut s 
i in an English dictionary. ‘ ® 

JJiyage . — A gentleman whose manners are of the c 
I free-and-easy school—a penguin,* who hns» but little j 
difii.'h n^ to prevent him from addressing a duke or i 
nn ’^V' fkniiliaiity ; one who wijl take j 
the pfiiSerT‘1 'luoWr at table, and help himself to wine f 
without waitinju'^’* b ler— a iierson of that class t 
is ^aid to hi. • t- « . fir deqagi. We have no English ^ 
word which expresses tiiat kind of man so w»ell: i 
it means * disengaged that is to say, free, unbound ; 
having no compact with raode.sty, timidity, or with the 1 
nicer conventionalities of society. As tlie cliaracter it i 
describes is of modern creation, so tlye word is of new ' 
Introduction. Fifty years ago, the formalities of * eti- i 
nuette’ would not have allowed of the sort of pen- j 
gninism which *the removal of cold and irrational re- 
' ' strfCtfe'T's has admitted into society. • 

Dejeuner, or Dr/eiine,— This— the French wowl for 
the m<»riiing-mcal— is applied, in fashionable life, to 
breakfasts which take place in the middle of the My, 

;ir breakfast-pafties. The more substantial sort, which 

■ arc two meals in one, and answer for luncheon as 

well, are called d^jemers h la /oi#rr/ic£te— because meats 
requiring and by consequence knives, to eat 

them, are there introduced, pejeuner is commonly 
thought to be a modem Gallicism ; but this is a mis- 
take, for it occurs in Ben Jonson’s ‘New Inn, wherein 

: one of the characters is recommended to * take a dtjevne 
^ 11011 Muskadd eggs.’ Old-fashioned Scotch people also 
^0 this day talk of their diyune. In the ‘Wife of Auch- 
tcrmuchty,’ a droll poem of the sixteenth century, it is 
said of the heroine — 

• Then in the morning up Ae gat, 

Awiii on her heart laid her dlrjune. 

JJffiw*— ‘Butter’ Mod in a mdso n^earljrjicirdent 

■ toouroldEngU»htenii‘io,pect«.’ Adepwiiipt •.«« 

to pay devoirs or court to a patron : thus Fope— 

‘ Awkward and supple each cte^ to pVi 
She flatten her good lady twloe a day. 

' The word ia most frequently used in reference to the 
, cqpiplimentary attentions paid to the fair sex. Addison 

I * See our artlde on this genus, voL lii., P* 386, now series. 


* Madam, if any service or devoir 
Of a |xior errant-knight nlby right your wrongs. 

Command it.* * ^ , 

Diatinffue — ‘Distinguished.’ \ person ia said in 
France to have an air distin^S, in whom a natural 
nohlenesa or intellectual superiority shines through tfie 
accidents of dress and circumstances. We speak of a I 
man or woman as distingud^ who has from outward or ' 
inward qualities an appearance Btrikingl}' removed above 
vulgarity. And ifc would ajitKiar as if the French also 
partly admitted this more general sense, if we can trust 
to an anecdote of the congress of Vienna. Du that oc- 
casion, most of the plenipotentiaries were attired in 
gorgeous uniforms, covered with orders and costly or- 
naments. The English legate, on the contrary, was 
dressed in plain bl^k, with the ribbon of the Bath 
lying across his chest. On one of th(f ufiieials ridiculing 
j this as commonplace, Talleyrand said—* You are quite 
wrong. His lordship’s tasteful simplicity makes him 
the most dusfingui amongst us.’ 

Douceur. — ^The literal signification of this word is 
‘sweetness,’ in which sense it has been employed by 
some English authors. Chesterfield advises that we 
should * blame yith indulgence, and correct with dau- 
ceur.* But the secondary meaning attach^ to the ex- 
pression in its native language, is that in wnich it is best 
understood with us; namely, ‘lure,* or ‘inducement.’ 
A person in want of a situation very often advertises for 
one, and, heading the*himouncement %Douceu^ olFers 
the inducement of a sum of money to any one w»ho 
will procure the desired appointment. IndiSra the term 
is scarcely ever used now, except on sucli occasions. 

Eclat — Two meanings ore attached to this word by 
the French—* a sudden noise,’ and ‘lustre.’ They apply 
it to human conduct in the sense of a hifeh approbation. 
Thus, if a gentleman has been involved in unpleasant 
charges, and stood the test of a seirfching legal investi- 
gation, he is said to come off witli Hclat Amongst us, 
the word is applied on various occasions, often with re- 
ference to very small matters ; for example, we say a 
gentleman has come off with dclat if he has given a 


^ — 

witty or pleasant imnAo any half-senous accusation 
brought against him. We do not find dclat used by 
English PDthoft earlier than Pope, who praises Homer 
for ‘the dcht of his battles.’ 

Elite.— That which has been chosen or takm by pre- 
ference, was originally the sense conveyed ’ 

but in modern French it signifies theOiigliest rfbesTas 
niite d’unc ar»i^c-(The (lower of an army;. Its earliest 
appearance on this side of the Channel is i% tiie old 
^tisff chronicles, as 

Wyntoun, recording the death of Bishop Arnold, Rajs 
that— 

■9 • Rydiatd Bsvehepo in his stedo 

Choect^n, he wa-. concordlter. 

And V/ite twa yhere bod eftyr.* 

Tlie teni has descended to the service of the chro- 
niders of fawaionabl^ movements in the English news- 
paiiers; who speak of^an a.^semblagc of great folks as | 

** the French erprcMW a ra^ 

or ea«r movement A Paneian, IcMiung ftat a dear 
friend bad qpme to town, wguld go tef him with 
meat With US, the word imphes merely a more^haii 
usinJllyeMest or afifectidftate manner. We would say 
1 ot two fri&ds ^ho met after a long absence, tliey shook 
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hands vith empruiment A lady, /.old that a female 
friend of hers was about to be married, and at the same 
time informed of the gentleman’^ ^ame, remarked — 
‘ Oh, I now remerfiber, whGn I was pr^ent with her at 
— ’a visits, I used to think he coxjie into the room 
with a grei^. empressemenC 

^ j^nnui — Wearihess, flie sense of tedium; sometimes 
implying also a mixture of vexation or care. In Eng- 
^lafid^ the word is applied solely to weariness. Gray 
dofi&s it in his, letters, when fie says of something, 

* The only Vault of it is insipidity, which is apt now 
and then to give a sort df ennui, which makes one form 
' certain little wishes that signify nothing.* Ennui is an 
inconvenience only felt by the leisure classes, as Mm 
Austin designates people lit easy circumstances. It 
arises ftom a want of some sufficiently attractive occu- 

S ation, or of energy to set about what is not imme- 
iately attractive. When novelists or painters wish to 
depict the feeling, they portray a pemon lying .on a 
sofk with a book, whidli, tired of reading, he has 
thrown on the floor, indulging at the same time in an 
extensive yawn. The Countess of Hahn Hahn, in her 
amusing travels, * Tra los Montes,’ makes a powerful 
use of this expression. Describing the skulls in the 
catacombs of Bordeaux, she declares * that their mouths 
yawn as if they were shrunk back by the incom- 
mensurable enimt^of eternity.' 

Ensemble, — * The result of a union of parts f * the 
totalify as distinguished from the details.* Of a good 
musidkl band we would say, * the ensemble was perfect;* 
that is, the various parts required in a good band were 
all present in just proportion, and thoroughly in accord 
with each other, so os to produce a correct and satisftic- 
tory whole. A famed beauty may be^ allowed to liave 
one or two unfortunate features, and certain faults of j 
figure : bufT yet the tout ensemble may deserve to be 
admirra. That is, take her all in all, she is a fine 
woman. 

Boxrowed from the' French by architects, 
and applied to the chief frontage of a building. 

Feu-dc’j&ie — Literally ‘a bon-fire,* but amongst us 
applied to a mode of inusketry-flritig practised by the 
military on occasions of rejoicing. When well executed, 
the firing goes in an uninterrupted Buc(x*S8ion along the 
lino. * < 

I Gauche — * The left' — the designatjon of the opposition 

I in the French char^ber of deputies. "The extreme gauche, 

I the apiiellation of the most * liberal* of that party, which 
! takes its position farthest from the tribune and seat of 
I the ministers. These words have obtained a certain 
I currency amongst us, to express the corresponding po- 
litical sects of our own county. Gauche had, how- 
ever, an acceptance with us from a time antecedent 
to the existence of these parties, being Shiplqyed to de- 
scribe those who, fh>m want of handiness and tact in 
small mrtters, are always meeting with little misfor- 
tunes, as they are pleas^ to call them. When filling 
a'*Iady’b glass, for instance, they spill the wine ; in 
sealing a letter, they burn their own or somebody elsc*8 
fingers ; the> xnock over vases, overturn in]|ptandB ; 
in tlie ball-room tread on cherished flounces; when 
oslftid to hold a bonque^ let it fall, and then most 
likely tread it f o destruction. All these little accidents 
are (^Icd gaucheries; because, as Talleyrand observed 
of ofie of the dass, * this sort of piCople seems to be borfi 
with two left hands.* Wc haVC borrowed another ex- 
pression for these unfortunates — mal-adroites. 

Gourmand— A mild substitutci for * glu^n.* Milton 
uses the word in one of his political pAiphlets ; and 
Bishop Hall declares of a contein|K>rary that * this 
gourmand sacrifices whole hecatohibs to his paundi.* In 
some of the flimsy productions of the fashionable-novel 
school, we have seen this w'ord used indifferently with 
Goarmsf, w'liich Vneans a ^moisseur of i^ine. 

Literally * taste ;* but borrowed by q; to niean 
^relish* alsa Todd indigmfLtly calls it * im affbeted 
cant word ;* and certainly its nae does bccasranBlly be- 
tny aflbetation, os when Woodward, in his work on 


I Fossil^ speaks of * catalogues for a direction to any. one 
that fias a pouf for tlie like studies/ in which passage 
OUT own word * taste* would have been more expressive 
than the Frd^ch term. It is, however, useful in the 
sense A which wc find it most frequently employed; 
for example, * He follows the sport of angling with 
golit* In this sentence there is no English word which 
would .express the required meaning. The English 
equivalent ccrtainlyowould not *, for^it could never be 
said of an angler that be ctatchcscfish — though he may 
cat them — with ‘a relish.* It is remarkable that the 
Scotch use the word to imply merely a taste or savour. 

Hauteur — Literally ‘ height.’ In morals, the French 
sometimes use the word to express a geod quality — 
Voltaire, for instance, speaks of a spirit full of justice 
and hauteur, meaning elevated thoughts — and sometimes 
to convey tlic idea of a haughty insolence. Used in the 
plural, the wonl expresses acta of insufTerabk supcrci- 
liousncsB. The Englislii havc introduced hauteur as a 
convenient term for a proud manner. not uncomnion in 
the higher classes. They are also begin\)iug to make 
considerable use of the phrase Ve haul en Injs, by which 
the French graphically depict a contemptuous manner, i 
as if that of a man always looking down from a height 
on persons below him. 

Haut’ton — 'High tone* or ‘style;’ applied to the 
upper circles of society. 

Hors — A prefix, meaning ‘ out of,’ and except. We 
shy of a soldier when wounded, and removed from j 
the field of battle, that he is hors^e-co/nbat. In fortifi- 
cation, a work removed from the main body of defences 
is called hors-d^truvre ; an expression which is also ana- 
logously employed by cooks to comprehend 'side-dishes;' 
little enticeipents supplementary to tlic more solid ]mrts 
of the feast. 

Mauvai^-hante—* Folse shame;* especially indicative 
of that sort of shamcfacedncBs whicli arises less from 
real modesty i than from a want of li^cst^oaiafideiicc. 
Hence mauvaise-honte is substitutCKl jfor the less coin- 
pliinentary term ' sheepishnesAi^^^^to^aiVroK (a bad 
manner or style) is applied to persons who are iU-b:'ed, 
as hon-ton is employed to designate good -brewing. ! 
Mauvais-gout means ' in bad taste Mauvais-sujei, litc- j 
rally a 'bad subject,* is one of those expressions which | 
enable ladies, and persons of delicate nerves, to say whaf > 
they mean witliout seeming harsh or vulgar ; its Eng- 
lish signification is simply — ' a scamp.* The ternf, 
however, which a Britfish lady would resort to by way 
of delicacy w'ould l)c avoided by a Freheh lady, l>ecau^e, ^ 
acrosr the Channel, it awakens as unpleasant. ‘\i:socia- ** 
tions as its English equivalents do with us. 

Messienrs — The plural of 'monsieur,', which has been 
taken as a prologue to the names of persons assoedated 
together in business. The prefix Misters Bnjwn, Joiiesv 
and Robinson, wants euphony ; hence the Frciicli word. 
Monsieur, its singular form, has no exact counterpart 
in English; for its literal rendering is, 'My Sir,* wdiich 
w'c never say in conversation, and only make use of at 
the beginning of a letter, with the intervention of the 
word * dear.* The history of Sire, Sieur); or Sir, is one 
of gradual decline. Fnim having been the style of ad- ^ 
dressing a king only, it is nour indiscriminately used to^ 
all classes who are not noble. 

Nafvetd, says a contributoir to the * Ana* of the Eu- I 
cydopedie Fran^aise, ' is the expression of frankness, 
simplicity, of ignorance, and often of all three at 
once.* Anecdotes will illustrate a part at least of this 
complete definition. The French jest -hooks relate I 
that a gentleman not overhurthened with sense awok.3 | 
one night, and told his servant to look out and sec if it | 
wefo daylight. The man did as he was told, and, stc])- 
piiig in from the balcony, declared that he could not 
see any signs 'of approaching day. 'Pool pool* ex- i 
claimed his master, ' 1 know it must lie dflwii.t) Light 
the candle, and will be able to see it better.* Tins 
sort of naivete arises from stdiidity. Another anecdote 
supplies an instance of it when taken to shadow forth 
simplicity.. A certain dass of persons and children afU 
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said always to tell the truth, and that pcciiliaritj^is pre- able effect which the least trace ef national peculiarity 
cisc'ly expressed b)i the word nainelL We were once of tongue was calculated to have upon an Irishman or 
dining with a gentleman wlio talked much of the extent Scotchman, with jr^rd to his advances iif society ; 
and (dioiceness of his stock of wines, and ^lose taterest- when his frien^ nrokc #n ^ith — * ffli, my dear — , 
ing little daughter was our next neighbour, mien tiie don’t speak so i^rongly of your patois, for no onM^er 
chiimpagnc WHS o|>ened, one of the guests refused it, upon tliinks the worse of yon for it.* The moigtification of 
whitrli tlie naXve little lady exclaimed, ‘ Pray, take some the wouldn’t-be Hiternian ma/be imagined. , • 

cliHiiipagne, Mrs . There is another hottUt in the Penchant — * An inclination * — a word not without its 

cellar!’ Tiiis siinjlle disclosure prffvented the liost from use. The nearest approach to one of the sensgl^in^ 
saying another word sUxnit wine for the rest of the even- which wo employ it, il the inelegant phrase, * a sneakihg 
ing. There is no English word by which such interest- kindness.’ It also stands for a weax propensity, *and 


ing. There is no English word by which such interest- kindness.’ It also stands for a weax propensity, and 
ing simplicity could be expressed; hence naUete is a we hear in common conversaPion of a man wluHias a 
most useful addition to oiir vocabulary. • penchant for the pleasures of the table, the turf, ficc. 

Nonchalance is a French term for indolence, an in- Precis— \ summary or abridghient, very much in 


<lifrerence as to taking trouble, about anything. We use liy Scotch law'jTra • . . . . . I 

have comp to use it witli reference to a cool careless- l^cstige . — The original signification of prestige issa 

ness of manner, and a want of sensibility to danger, piece of jugglery or imxiosturc; and the word was 
At the battle of Toulon, a lieiitenani: was selected by h(,rrowed by some good English writers of the old 
Napoleon (then chief of .irtilkT^) to write a despatch, school far exactly the same sense. Thus Warburton 
The young soldic^: knelt, and was penning it from dicta- speaks in his sermons of * th^sophisnis of infidelity, and 
tion on one luicc, when a cannon ball ]iassc<l close before the prestiges of imposture.* But of late, the word has 
him, seatteriiig a cloud of sand over tlie paper. Instead been received in a new^ acceptation in both knguagM— 
of starting hack, The amanuensis turned over the leaf, that of a prejudiced and present! mental faith. Tlio 
exclaiming, * Bravo ! What capital pounce tliis sand military successes of Napoleon were said to have in- 
niakesl’ 'Fliis nonchalance, as we would call it, though vesU'd him and his soldiers with a prestige: it W'as 
the B'rench w'ould rather perhaps say insouriance, made thought they had lieen destined never to be lieaten. 
the fiirtune of young Juiiot, for Nai»oleon kept bis eye When the disastrous reverses in Hygsia took plat*o, be 
upon him, and he became finallv Duke of Abrantos. exclaimed, ‘ Alas ! the prestige of the army is ® 

Outre, exclaims Todd, ‘ is a most affected ami needless speak of an author’s name lieanng a prestige in favour 
introduction ttt the English language.’ The words of any new works to which it may be attaclied. • 
‘exaggerated’ and * overstrained’ seem to bear out this Programme. — This word-- borrowed from the Greeks 
opinion, for they convov, when used in their proiier by the Homans, taken from the latter by the Ircnch, and 
pVaces, all that oitre is Japablc of expressing. This, it lastly from the French by the f 
may he remarked, is another of the French words whish ‘a preface (graimua, a word, pro, before) ; but is now ex- 
foiiml their way to Scotland in old times, and are now dusively adopted for the printed synopsis 
faiwilmr to the ^humblest classes in tliat kingdom An fiwmances at concerts, or the proceedmts of public 

I l. prot«»te.lort.l««bytUel.«.d 

I Ai/ ‘ By^ cxe^llencf^,’ tlic French transla- by a superior. The cfknts of ancient PJ'" 

1 tion of un old * .per cavellcntiam, meaning teges, . This is a good adoption from 


’Hi considered 


that their charms Have gone ny— passcu is designated 

I that a lady inlpnssif, is to describe tlie mesmeric state. ‘Aftlnity’ or ‘similarity’ of thought, 

beginning decay, and to pronounce a .ludgmcnt of old the y langufige convey 

! maWcnh<HHl-to ban her. a» it w™, fr<m. the lymcnw ^ m-a-ylo apt, «. 

I altar. We have no eijuivalent for t .« ungallant ir^l ™Zl as a useful addition. . -« 

I ill English. Anotlimr iiiflcclion of the >rrh jmsi^ has }„-^a tiiu nnat passive partieiple of reeherclar 

also been inflTqnt'il use for at least two TOiituries and , tote much sough* after, and to 

' a half, namely, en /mssaai—' in imssing. It “ ^o^?of the eommon. Tins word ia not of afl old date 

denote anything that is said parenthetically, or hj the te out tte novelists must, we 

Nby. . *1 . teUevo. te^tenecs!.-! the merit of introdMeing it. 


siiokcn in any of the province^, usnauy Homeiiung jr .-‘.'"V y*" 
differeni from the dassic French <rf Faria, with «s. the W of anyth 
mere variety of intonation wliidi marks rtoiireared m “ 

Kcotland or Ireland. The term is useftd. ,Wc conld time of t ten 
^ itetanee, say of an IHsh 

■ with a brogue: we therefore adumbrate h«,n. of tememtovog 
pronnndation under tlm phra^ ‘ “« AWczreiis. 

flip ^ 

a ^nfid ^ J \ ^i^ahed to rink all association pef.^tive^(^ 


o the stvle of buihling and decoration which | 
kue in the early ixirt of the sixteenth cen- f 

r.— ‘I kifbw not,* says Bishop TIurd, ‘how j 
Aartiimrin our lan&uage. It 


An Irish author of aspiring character, who fl^d Xome its fortunein our language. It 

years ago in London gay life, allied niinsdf with an awkw.ird and ill constmction, even in the 

other fashionable writer, for the purpose of conducting • , , seems to be a substanilvc form of the im- 

a periedici* work. The Eiq^sh /?“*•?““ Sviwn^ of the verb Wre (to render), and means 

csr 
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enaUled many of them to fill useful and creditable sta- 
tions in life, who might otherwise, owing to Sie tempta- 
tions attendant on poverty and ignorance, have Uteome 
burdens on society, 6 r swelled the calendar of crime.* 

Will the reader credit the fact, that thiscxcellent in- 
dividpul never sought any comtiensation for tln^e la- 
l>ours, nor did he e'vcr receive any ? Of no note or account, 
his weather-boarded establishment was like a star radiat- 
ing ligiit around ; but of the good he was doigg, John: 
scarcely appeared epnsdow. The ^ief gratification he 
felt was the occasional^ visit of some manly soldier or 
sailor, grown up out of all remembrance, who would 
(;:ill to shake luiiids and return thanks for what he had 
done for him in his infancy. At times, also, he was 
encouragingly noticed by the local authorities ; but we 
do not hear of any marked testimony of their appro- 
bation. Hod he been a general, and conquered a pro- 
vince, he would doubtless have bticn considered a public 
l>enefactor. and honoured accordingly, being only an 
amateur smioolmaster, and a reclaimer from vice, John 
was allowed to iin^ the full weight of the proverb, that 
virtue is its own reward. And thus obscurely, known 
principally to*liis humble neighbours, did this hero — 
for vras he not a hereof tlic purest order ?— spend a long 
and useful existence; every selfish gratification being 
denied, that he might do tlie more good to others. On 
the morning of the 1 st of January 1839 , at the age of 
seventy-two years, when looking at the pietnro of his 
school, which had been lately executed by Mr Sheaf, 
he Riijjidenly fell down and expired, llis death was 
felt severely. ‘ Tlie abode of contented and peaceful 
frugality became Kt-once a s^nc of desolation. He and 
his nephew had made provision on that day for what 
was to them a luxurious repast. Ou the little mantel- 
piece remained unccxiked a mugful of fresh sprats, on j 
whiidi they were to have regaled themselves in honour* 
of the now year. Tlie children were overwheliiied with 
consternation aicl sorrow , some of them came to the 
diHir iicvt day, jind cried liecause they could not be 
admittea’V Mid several succeeding days the younger 
ones (iMiiie, two or . ree togeth looked about the room. 
Mild 111 it finding' i ■ *' fneud. went away disconsolate.* 
dtjhii r<m nils was, us he had Aisheii, called away, with- 
out badily auircring, from his useful labours. He. is 
i J gone to await the award of Him who has said, ‘ Inas- 
^ much as yc did it unto one of the least of these, ye did 
it unto me.’ 


A WOliV ON EMIGRATION, 
i 4i*Muently receive letters from individuals mining 
inquiries'* respecting emigration, — whether it would be 
advisable, in th^r circumstances, to emigrate; what 
j I countries wc should recommend them to go to ; and so 
1 .. th. Vjor everything like details, we usually refer out 
' j corresinnideiits to the sheete on emigration in our Infer- 
' I mation for the People ; but we are less able to offer any 
! distinct advice as to tlie coimtries most eligible for the 
! intending emigrant. At one time, we were favourable 
* to schemes of imigriition to Australia, Van Diemen’s 
lU' Land, and New Zealand ; but tlie financial disorders in tlie 
former, and the ruin from other causes of the latter, 
iiow dispose us to entertain different views. New Zea- 
land, in particular, wc recommend no one to proceed ta 
Tliat that naturally fine country might, at tills time, 

. have been one of the most prosperous Engllsli settle- 
! ments, we had, like everybody else, reason to expect; 

, but the conflicting and disastrous policy pursiMg m -- 
I gard to it, has unfortunately ruined its prosp^s, 

■ least for a time ; and until its affairs are rectified, afia 
placed on a satisfactory footing, we iiiiagme 
who values his life or property, wiU select it as a field 

‘^^SUut^uMn a great ipeasurc froii» these remote 
AustralasiaB countries,* the only choice, we presume, is 


between the United States and Canada. In cither, the 
emigrant will find ]finds to suit his ikney, and we should 
h&ve BonSe difficulty in recommending him to select 
one country in preier|iice to the other. It is, Itewever, 
fiur to confess, that were soe fb emigrlte, we should, for 
reasons 'of nationplity, Ac. wen^our way to ConadiCrSt, 
to speak more precisely, that part of western Canada ^ 
bounded by Lake Huron on the iiortli, and Lakes Brie 
and Ontario on the south — a district fertile, andpcrhgte ^ 
more agreeable in iioirA of climate than others opell ror ^ 
settlement. The comparative advantages 0 f situation 
arc, in general drcumstances, less important than the 
means of selection and settlement. ^Ihere are thousands 
of admirable spots, if emigrants could only find them out, 
and get them readily undef culture when they reoche^ 
them. There, in our opinion, lie the chief difficulties in 
the w'uy of emigration. The cause of this unfortunate 
state pf affairs is the want of a comprehensive and ra- 
tional plan of operations. At psesent, no one knows what 
another is doing, and the best energies of men are spent 
in individual, and ufitcii useless efforts. A i|umber of 
individuals, who arc known or unknown to eadi o&er, 
as the case may be, take a passage on board a vessel for 
Montreal. Having escaped from the fangs of the skip- 
per and his associates — almost every ogc of whom aims 
at preying on passengers — the emigrants fall for the most 
part into the hands of land jobbers and false advisers, 
who waylay them on landing. Many are stripped df tlie 
principal part of their money while inquiring and bar- 
gaining for land, and either sink into iioverty in the 
large towns, or return home dispirited. Others, more 
acute, and iniprcsjcd with the necessity for pushing off 
into the country, proceed westward, and dri^i away in 
different directions -, till finally, after a world of trouble, 
they respectively secure lots of uncleared ground, on 
which tliey propose to settle. Each m^p, however, is 
separated by many miles from tliose who have biAn his 
companiona in his journey, and perhaps he isVitchedin 
a spot far from any village or civilised neighbours. 

Let us for a moment picture the condition of a man 
placed in these circumstances. Frc8hl3^^rived in a 
strange country, he is in the midst of a forest, sur- 
rounded by his wife and children, and/he few moveables 
which he has been able to drag along with him. Ho 
looks about him in a kind of stupor approaching to 
despair. The land he knowj is his. He is the owner of | 
a small estate ; but the soil is encumbered with trees 
standing pretty closely to.yjther, each of great thickness, 
ami rimost as tiH a» a diurch steeple. To Jus ^ j 
may, he cahnot see more than twenty or tlui^ yi^ 
before him ; and If he.cUmh to the top of the *“^‘ 1 ?*“^ 
he will most IMy see nothing but •’Igi , 

mnss of tree-tops to the rery ‘ 

BtiUnesB, the solitariness of tlie s(«ne, « awfi^ llitre is . 
something grand and poetical m ; 

msn.' He iwssesses some shiurc | 

otherwise he would not have been here ; and tha^ J® 
itself renders him respectable. Disconsojite tliough lie | 
bTan^^Sor as arc hisimmediate prospefits, he is mde- 
u^dSntXving thrown biiiisclf loose from Ins mwsmgs 
hTsociety he is 'now his own master, and altogether un- 
teaSS& as to his proceedings Seated m the midst 


the littis group of beings who dniBs bis wd, ho is 

ofUislim^thoinm. rf 
ST SSrttMs, from whom a raeo is to wrmg. Other 
things! howerer, now ioeupy the ^ 

crest ouestion is, whaV is to he done? This is 
B-i^ly solvrf on hliking at his wrfe, 
tirtT is in the act of hush^g baby .to sleep 

th^«f the largest teunh. aXuso of """b 
3 be eiSted. To it heroes, hacking away at tAes 
with his too, andJopping off brandiesi and after seyerai 
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hours* toil, he is able to look with a degree of compla- 
^ cency on a hovel which iieari its verdant roof over his 
^tnily and cliattels. .This structure called a shanty in 
hadcwouds phraseology, would be considered &uch tOo 
bad for ^pigsty in England ; but John's ideas of what a 
person may -Im brought to ^t wjth, have been a 
gOflAdeal altered since he left homeland the shanty, 
all mings ^nsiderea, is pronounced passaUe. It must 
< at ^least serve till soutething better can be achieved. 

•Carrying fora-ard our ima^nation to the second day, 
^ vt^see John emerge from his den on all-fours, and com- 
mence operations on that terriWe black forest which 
surrounds him. bhserve him, after eyeing a tre^ mak- 
ing the woods ring with the sharp stroke of his glittering 
•ze ; look how manfully he lays on, making tlie splinters 
fly about him ; and trliat a gash he has already made I 
That tree is doomed* Yon giay take your last look of 
H. But what dreadfliUy-fatiguiiig work it is to lay it in 
the dust Wiping liis brow, and fetching a long breath, 
John gives an inquiring look around; but it is useless, 
nothing of the kind is to be had. He was thiqking how 
satisfactory it would be t» have a pull at a pint of porter. 
He could drink a gallon, let alone a pint ; and how he is 
to cut do^n some hundreds of trees, all equally produc- 
tive of thftst, is more than he can possibly comprehend. 
Thus the poor man goes on, tugging with his lot, 
toiling worse than a slave, living in a condition little 
superior to that of one of the lower animals, and pre- 
vented only by a^small gleam of hope, from throwing up 
the whole aflkir and returning to Old England. 

The early sufferings of settlers in the backwoods are 
often 'appalling, and they serve to discourage hundreds 
ere they have made a fair trial of the country. Laying 
the more laborious toils aside, there is much to disliearten 
before land is got into crop. Frequently, the settler has 
to purchase every mouthful of food fur his family for 
twelve or fourteen months after his "arrival. This of 
course robf him of his means, or, what is worse, he gets 
into debt» and then he is fairly done for. Any way, he 
is placed at a great disadvantage. He cannot afford to 
hire labour ; apd, by not having had a fair start, he toils 
on for fifteen or twenty years, before he can make head- 
way againot the circumstances which come streaming 
on, one after the other, against him. 

We do not tliink it creditable to the age, that the 
settlement of new countries should be conducted in so 
hap-haznrd and disheartening a way.* Herc^ wc have a 
country overflowing witli people and with capital ; there 
lies a fertile country, wanting only people and capital to 
render it productive and valuable. .Wliy are not the 
three things — the land, the people, and the capital — 
brought together? Passing over several schemes de- 
signed for this purpose, which have been fquhd too 
refined to be workable, we feel justified in bringing the 
following practical-looking if nits before our readers ; 
they appear in a recent Kingston news^iaper 

*The emigrants to Canada this year appear to be 
more reipectahle than in former years. Many of them 
have, apparently, considerable means, and it is to be 
de&pivrregretted that proper steps have not been taken, 
in many cases, for the proper application of their little 
capital. The Canadian summer is now far advanced, 
and erj- these persons can be settled on land, f^jo season 
wMl have gone by for planting and sowing, and, conse- 
quently, theyiwill be obliged to purchase all their food 
for at least a twelvemonth, which will prove a serious 
dralhi upon their funds. To obviate this, and a host^f 
minor evils, wc should like to see something like tlie 
follcywing {dan adopted, which, in a great many in- 
stanct'.*;, would be quite practicable. We >ifUl suppose 
that there are a number of families intinding to emi- 
grate from some particular localfty in Great Britain or 
Ireland ; that each family willfiiave at least L. 100 at 
their command when they arrive Canada. We would 
Kcomnieud such persons to depute one of their number,' 
in whom they ca%. place confidence, to come out to this 
qountry one year m advdhee of tlie mifiin body* and 
pnichase a block 'of land, ^y 1^0 acres Ar .each &- 


mily; Gm|)loy hands to dear and sow five acres on 
each lot with fall wheat, which will cost about L.1.5 ; 
during the*’winter clear up five acres more, and erect 
a gora shanty on each lot; the land to be planted 
with potatoes, and sown with dkts in the spring, 
which would probably cost L.30, making in all, for 
the ten acres under crop, and the shanty, L.35. 
When the emigrants ariive in midsiinimer fur whom 
these locations have been made (say six to twelve fa- 
milies), |||;bey proceed direct to their farms, under the 
guidance of their detmty, who will probably meet them 
at Quebec for the purpose, and, Jo save them from im- 
position, there they will find a roof to shelter them, their 
crops growing around them, their full grain nearly ready 
for the sickle, and their roots requiring the immediate 
use of the hoe or plough. They go tq work imme- 
diately ; they are at liand to cheer and assist eacli other 
in cases of sickness or distress; old associations are 
continued ; and everything goes merrily on. • They have 
no more than two months* food to ])urchH6e. and that, \ 
where a quantity is required, can always be iH)uglit on 
more favourable terms than in moieties. Tliis little 
settlement will in the next year be able to employ the 
heads of at least a dozen poor families t(f assist in en- 
larging their clearings, and in a short time they will lie | 
able to support a clergyman aniunpt tliem, a well- 
qualified teacher to instruct their children, and a phy- ' 
sician to euro their bodily ills : they will iiossess all the ! 
elements of a thriving settlement, improve their own 
ixiudition by emigrating to the province, and at the 
same time contribute to its wealth, iiitelligeneq, and 
consequent jirosperity. 

*This is by no means highly-coloured picture of 
what might Im the almost immediate condition of riioii- 
BHiids who emigrate to Canada, did they only pursue 
Jhe course v^e have pointed out It is thus that the Ger- , 
mans, and the Swiss, and the New England Americans 
emigrate ^0 the western staUis, and hence their success. 
There are thousands of acres of the best laud irt the 
province to be obtained in the way roiji>rred to, ^ and on 
tlio most reasonable terms ; indeed propriet(k>s^>neraUy 
would be willing to accept 20 per cent less, than to sell 
tlieir lands by pieceineal.^ 

There is much good sense in this proposal, an^ wc 
can see no other olmtucle to the plan being execiiCed on 
& wide scale, thnh the difficulty w*hich families may 
have in finding sufficiently trustworthy and intelligent 
agents among their number. It would, we think, inate- 
rially lessen an^Tsuch practical difficulty, if the Canada 
Land Company wcre«to relieve families of all trouble 
in making the preparatory arrange neeiits. l^et this 
company enter into engagements with cluBterviRi 
milies to furnish them with forms on whicir''tnere are 
cleared and cultivated spots, and log -huts ready for 
occupation ; undertaking at tlie same time to carry the 
families at on appointed season to thetf locality, free of^ 
all expense. Such an arrangement mi^it be in tliu form 
of an assurance*, a certain payment being taken in ad- 
vance from tlie parties. If the payments conimenciid 
three years previous to embarkation, and were made in 
small sums monthly or quarterly, under the usual for- 
feiture in the event of death or deinisskin of payment, 
there cannot be a doubt tliat many thousands of persons L 
would embrace the offer. Either, then, by the plan 
posed by the Canadian editor, or by that we liave inif^ i 
cated, emigrants would be conduct with tranquillity ' 
and satisfaction of mind to tlioir respective new lioiiics, ' 
and spar^ the ruinous loss of time and money, not to 
speak of tiie dreadful bodily toils, to whicli tliey are now 
exposed. 

The present month of Decemlier seems a favourable . 
opportunity Ibr intending emigrants forming associti- 
titiis, and 'preparing to take active steps in spring. 
Bhoiild tliey decide on intrusting the execution of their 
scheme, wliatevev it be, to the Canada Land Company,* 

* The addziw of this coiuiHiiiy is 13 Rt Helen’s l*laoe, London ; ; 
or S8 UiU etnet, Edinburgh. : 
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OREGARioufl AVABICB. ‘ 5^**^ , A Mcne ^oli u we have been desoiil&t and 

which are more eooial m their workingH, become ennobled * ‘V’mor. 

-jhen they move great mi^ at once, tin the contrary, » , ^ ®**‘® TBATijJjlia 

their rcpuiHivc features become exaggerated vdicu thev • on coach teaii'clliiig will not he unweloMO^ 

take posH^ion of crowds. ()f all «ie [iassions, avarice is i* thinking itbontS 

the one winch to first ^houglits apiicars most exoliisivcly tlw Binningham Railway fumishfghia. 

augmcnitcd pa 


to liave deimted a sort of wag 


Bfonnerly 


droivned. The avaricious epidciico is of frtMiucntrecurrenoe f®*^^™!**^^***^ i" *da journeys by po less than thirty-sig 

nnd has many exulting causes. It was gregarious avarice “vonteeii ^ 

that drew shoal after shoal of Corteses, Pizari-os. and "eo^awnes.* ^cen Cathw^ 

AlniagroH, to'Vob and murder in America. It was irrcaa- A*'*^^* I^eyn, the second wife of Henry VIII., were 
nous avarice tlmt urged men into tlie bubbie mining com- w ** “"W!* to W estminster in litters ; that of the latter 
panics, and frenzied iirojects of founding new states among cloth ot gold, led by two pnlfrfys,: and on 

rile swumi»s of Poyais in 18*2.5. Gregarious avarice goaded *i • ^ ‘ occasions, ‘clianots covered, with ladies 
Portuguese, Iliitcli, and Kngiisli. to pillage the natives of ^l*®y®'®» litters.’ When Cardinal W;olBey 

the Indian AreliiiieUgo, and murder' each other for the «*e 

booty, from the time that Cape Horn was first doubled, fnlDL* 5 entered Ainu-na ‘niliy m a very riche 
down to tlie crowning massacre of Amboyna. The disease her therein was th^ ^ucen of Navarre, 

does mit always appear in a simple forin ; its feverishness boreeback fcUowcd, 

is mixed up witli, and concealed by, more.generous excite- Uw hiicni and some 
incuts. The leaSers ol the emsadis wer? animated b^l A? “if oliarts were prevaltmf at the 

great and generous, though mistaken idea ; but the love of 1* ^ 

booty among men of the sword, and the cool caUo.w ealcu- 1 '«» ^ carnage, and was 

latuins of (he traders of Venice and Genoa, brought them fiif, 3“^ “ »« * couveyanoe for 

as man> recruits ns religious enthusiasm. It is wb m leukt the fermiTw^h 
mixed and qualified with more generous cmotioiw. tlmt J ® date o? IkJO * 
gregarunis avaric. appears most hateful and cofitemi>t«ble. built h^FiwI iml wiS^n Ji 

The Mississippi iinnla ill France the South-Sea m»mia in FUzL^th vffi Queen 

Knglan.i, iJie fm sent railwav mania throughout Kiirono m a ‘wa/w or c/iorw^/ an 

and Ann non, l;«\ - soai'cely anv redeeming features alKiut in*SutfSk *in.5ln3*r'-U^ li family, of 

•-n*^ ••• 4>e‘rt^’anathelr.hm., 


tli«y are (he » 

sick of avarice even to 
inonV than tiio ohronio 


inipmns nfiUi< nriTniitr Il..-.iu. wlUl OU IIIC IlimitUrB tlierCtO 

to thcXntll^^thei Sl bolongiiiK, .wcopt the hor.e«.’ In IBl.'), the Uhke of Buck- 

tie avmiw alwivs mgliain hi^ drove a laiacli with nix horaee, whereniion Id. 

lie avarice al^av s lurking ni the sotml the Duke of NortUiimberhiud, set up another with 


crammed with proprietura. They are substantial men. 
Tlii-ee iniiHtncl\|;s^iiiny be detected on a close scni(in>-' • 
oi!^ coat, with siiHpieioiiH-looking 1a]ie1s of miiiiptiious velvet. 


then uK(id in London and its immediate vicinity is computed 
at more than (!()0U. Dekkvr and others satirise the citizens’ 
v\ives for riding in coaches; and Taylor the water poet 


manufacturing doss. They are obviously in a state of high W'agons conveying botli goods and passengers are known 
I excitement. Groups start ui» m different mirts of the hall, to have Iwcii in use so early us 1564. The first notice of 
and look eagerly towards Iho outskirts of the crowd when- coaches for public accoramwiatlon adduced^ b^Mr Mark- 
over a rustle li heard. At lost the whole mass nses with Sir W. Dugdale's Diarv, under the data of 

a simultaneous cheer. A shrewd hard-featured iiiau, pre- iboJl, where the Coventry coach is mentioned ; •butThat 
ceded and folluwca by a dozen well-drcHscd attondiiiits, gentleman thinks thev vfere eniploved some years earlier. 
l>roud as peacocks of their proximity, enters and takes the fhigdak’s Diary incntioiiK the St Alban’s, Cficstc^ Dctllord, 
chair. Amid rapturous a[)plaiisr, lie proceeds tOv develop n,,^ gtage-coaehes between 1()0’2 and 1680 {ut 
’jdrtho couTce of action recommended by himself or his brother i„ jitter fkom Edward Parker of Drowscholme, in«LBa- 
Hircctors. ^It evinces no eoinprelicusivo views of general cashire, to Ids father (dated 1663), the w%itor complains of 
! utilitv, not oven a high degree of mechanical skill. It is severe iiidis})oskion, caused by hu beiim compelled to 
merely a samnle of skilful jobbing on a grand scale— dex- in tlic fawt of the stage-coach. In the iftrleian 

terous reconciliation of discordant selfish interpts, in order Miscellany (vol. viii.\ a writer urges tlie ]>ropricty of sup- 
to bring a numerous body to work together. And its great pressing the multitudes of stage-coachcs and caimvana 
rcoominondation is, tliAt it will raise the jirice^f shares, ^bich w«x* ti’avclling in 1673. • 

The imitative herd, who speculate without BBow ^dg** , . ^ (llAfvi'’TiG attraction op mitd 

merely through greed, because they see othew |Sn. .1 i , n 1 1 a i im* a m 

place their necks beneath the tread of their instrueto or I The smaller lakes of Amenw , whose wild and Mlltw 

. * • .... ■ • rwft ^ 1 ^ X I nffmnf. till* liAVA sninn ■inmilii.i* ntivdimkl 


ient is .attractive power cf the mud at the 1 
iein.w, tinges so g^dht, that boats can with i 


itom, which is some- 


tiie suxfiise. This cxtiaoj^iBiiy fliotis 


mculty proceed along 
is thus stated ^ M 
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j the porta^ or carrying place of Martres, on Roao Ijake, the 
ivater is only three or four feet deep, and^hc bottom is 
muddy. I have often plunmd into itr a pole ti|{elve feet 
long, wifch as much ease aa u 1 merely plunmd it into the 
water. Nevertheless, this mud has a sort of magieal effect 
upon the boats, wHIch is suah ^at^tle ^laddlea can with 
diffic^ty um them on. This effect is not perceptible on 
thOmith aide of the lake, where the wathr is deep, but is 
jnore and mdre sensible aa you approach the opposite shore. 
^«have been assured that loaded ooats have often been in 
danger of sinking, and could only be extricated by being 
^to^l^ by lighter Imats. As for mj^elf,'! have never been 
in^noer of fbundering, but 1 have several times had great 
ditraultp in ])assing this spot with six stout rowers, whose 
utmost efforts could soartely overcome the attraction of 
the mild. A similar phenomenon is observed on the Lake 
Saginagf^ whoso bottom attracts the1>oats with such force, 
that it is only with the great^t difficulty that a loaded 
Iwat can be made to advance : ibrtunately the spot is only 
about 400 yards over.* This statement has received con- 
finnation from the experience of CSaptain Back during the 
recent Arctic land expeditions. A part of Lake Huron 
likewise, in tlie same district, appears to be the cbntrd of a 
remarkable electrical attraction. There is a bay in tlie 
lake, over 'which the atmosphere is constantly highly 
chai^^ w'i^ electricity, and it has 1>een affirmed that no 
person has ever traversed it without liearing peals of 
thunder. — (JalUry ofNcAwrt. , j 

• " \ 
THE TEST BY BUTCHER HEAT. j 

If we talce the nuirket of the metropolis, wo shall find I 
that the^umber of cattle and sheep annually sold at Smith- j 
field has doubled within the last century, whilst the weight 
of the grease lias also more than doubled in that interval 
In the early part of last century (1710), according to an 
I estimate made by Dr Davenant, the nett weight of the 
' cuttle sold at Smithficld averaged not moro tlian 370 
I pounds, whilst calves avenged alxiut 50 ixiunds, and sheep 
28 pounds. In 1800, the nett weight of tlm cattle was mti- 
mated at 800poun^, of the calves at 140 pounds, of the 
sheep atOOpbnnds. Again, in 1742, we find 79,601 head 
of cattle, 603,260 sheep, to he the numbers sold at Smith- 
field ; in 1842, the numbers bad increased to 175,317 cattle, 
1,438,960 sheep. According to tbo calculation which Mr 
M*C!allo<fe adopllbd' for the amount in 1830, when he sets 
douii 151,4.^850 pounds for the supply of butcher meat 
re<|uired in l^ndon, if we assume the population to have 
then amounted to 1,4.50,000, exclusively of some suburhan 
districts, we should find the average annual consumption 
of each individual to be very nearly 107 pounds. The re- 
turns obtained the Statistical Society of Manchester as 
to the cattle sold in the markets of that tovnn, furnish on 
annual consumption not less than 105 ixmnds of butcher 
meat for each inhabitant. In Paris, on the other hand, the 
quantity has been estimated by M. Chabrol at fiom ^ to 
86 jiounds per head ; and in Brussels, it is supposed to 
average 89 pounds. We thus find tliat the consumption of 
animal food in the towns of l^gUuid fer exceeds tliat of 
foreigp cities ; and os this consumiif ion has gone on'steodily 
increasing, we ore warranted in coxioludiDgAhat the labour 
of the Engludi people is not only more efficimit as^mpared 
with that of other nations, but is daily acquiring graater 
effioieUOT, if the present be contrasted with previous te- 
sults.— q/£a Thrmuff PopuhHon, 

THE Rationale of the amebicae federation. 

So many Americans migrate from north to sonth for tho 
sake of mhd winters, or attendance on congress, or The su- 
preme courts of law at Washington, or congregate in huge 
watering-places <hming the sumpier, or have children or 
brothers settled m the Far West ; everyvvheio there is so 
much Iptorcourse, personal or epistolary, between solentifio i 
and literary men in remote stat^ wlio have often received 
their university education far from home, that in each new 
city where we sqjoipm, our American friroda and/usquain- 
tanoes seem to Imow something of eaoh othm , and to be- 
I lon^ to the same set in society. The tferritoruQ extent and 
political independence' oMho different states of the union, 
remind tlio traveller rather of the distinct nations of Europe, 
than of the different counties of a shM^king^m like En^ 
land ; but the iiopuli^ion has spread so fast l^m eertam 
oentiei^'UBpeouilly ftm New England, and the feelllties of 
I oommtti^tion by raSway and vteammt are ad* great, imd 
are al^^ys improving so rapidly^hat the repoD- 

lida pt ^84^ having a pt^wiatUm^f aeventedn mUlionai are 


more united, and belong more thoroughly to one naium, 
than did the thirieen states in 1776, when their numbexa 
were mIv tiuee millions. In spite of the continued decline 
oftheTederal authority, and the occasional conflict of com- 
mercial interests between tho north and south, and tho 
violent pasaiods exoited by the anti-slavery movement, tho 
old colcmial prejudices have been softening down from year 
to year $ ‘the English language, laws, and literature, have 
pervaded more and more the Dutch, Gtermnn, and French 
settlers ;ggnd tho danger of the dismemberment of the 
oonfcderacy appears to eU refleoting jiplitioians less immi- 
nent now than formerly.— m Amerioa. • 


THE TEETOTALLER’S RHAPSODY AT THE PUMP. 

Oh spring of pure delight, and fount of bliea, * 

In Bpitd of hottle-imps and all thoir fiCBlidal, 

While thus I quaff thy liquid happincHR, 

Fain would I sing thy praise— thy poor pump-Hondel ! 

Spirit of water, aid my feeblo lay, ^ 

And eondoscend to speed my NOher mission ; 

Nymphs of the fountain, (each mo what to say^ 

A humblo member of the T division. • 

Tho chubby childron como with ugly mugs • 

To thee, great pump, and all thy noble pump-kin ; 

With open mouths, wide throats, and ready Jugs, 

Thou wricom'st all alike, both equiro and bumpkin. 

To ye, great Tees and Tay, 1 drink to yc. 

And all the glorious family of rivers ; 

And thou, IMnkwater, mays! thou live to boo 
Qin-oorocy all scattered into riiivers. 

Beer— ’tis worth nought but as a butt for fun. 

And brandy suits but hog's heads, as wc'vo taught her ; 

Bum riiall a punclieon have, and that alonr. 

And— sotting rasoel !— Half-and-half no quarter ! 

Ah, when shall every chest a tea-nheBt bo. 

And Gin no more in his imle corps enlist ’em ? 

All to our simple game of draughts agree, 

* The sober oonverte tutho cu pping system ? 

Ob for the loan of that famed Wappfng Tunnel, 

To iignt a fire in, and to heat tho ThamcA ! 

'Twould suit toa-partics to a f, good 
Just stand our friend, and place it 'mong your 

For friends, alas I wo neod, the truth to say. 

Bo numerous ore our foes, and such hard bitten ; 

They qwte Val Max. to scour our Milky Way, 

Because wo will not ehare their gin and bitten. 


Because we scruple not tbeir drams to curse 
<And, differing on these pints, we can't refrain), 
They call ns fish, Aqiiarll, and worse. 

And tell us we have water on the brain. 

But with our pot'and kettle soon wc'll speed us 
Far hence to Assam— gure and temperate spot ! 
'Where no gin-bibulator shall impede us, 

Nor pour contempt on our gunpowder plot. 
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s study of truth is perpetually joined vrith the love oft-i' 
9 ; for there is no virtue which derive! not its original | 


Tlic f 
virtue; 

from truth ; as, on the contrary, there is no vice whicli lins 
not its beginning in a lie. Tnitli is the foundation of all 
knowledge, and the cement of all societies — Ckunu>rOa. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

W. AND R. Crambbrs have Just added to this series of works fur^ 
use in schools and for private Instruction-. 

ATLAH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT OEOORAPflY. cnii- 
sisting of thirty-four maps, 4to., oolourod in outline, from the latest 
authorities. IVco, bound In cloth, lUs. Gd. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ^GRAMMAR ; by Alxx. J. 
D. D'Orsbv, of the High fiehool, Glasgow. Prloc, bound in cloth, 
la 3d. 
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> l*01‘ULAn MAN. 

It i8«ftsn Said that no successful ambition of any kind 
produces entire satisfaction. I*liad lately an amusing 
illustration of the "maxim presented to my attention. 
Not to tiro thefreader with a long story, I may tell him 
Hint, returning a few months ago to the city where I 
had studied for ray profession, I renewed acquaintance 
with a gentleman wlio liitd been the bosom friend of 
my student days. We were then both poor, as 1, 
8]ic'aking comparatirely, am still; but my old friend 
had, in the twenty intermediate years, blossomed and 
thriven wonderfully, and was now not only a wealtliy, 
but n highly rcsiJbcted citizen. It was gratifying to 
find him standing high in half the lists where the 
leading men -of his community were enrolled. He hail 
also publislied a work wliicli, though of local celebrity, 
was sufficient to make him a great man in^his own circle. 


One day. after dining at his family hoard, aftd when 
we had been left ourselvos to discuss obi recollec- 
tions, 1 ventured to remind him of the days when he 
was an obscure and tr'endless y .Hi, whose merits were 
known only to on* r . ,»o associates like niysdf i and 
I added, * Surely success like yours must have for once 
made a happy man— you— you on whom fortune and 
the world smile, and whose domestic circumstances are 
all of so agreeable a kind— ye« surely are happy ?* 
,‘WelV said he, laughing, ‘I am afraid 1 am not 
Even with me, whom you thinkgso fortunate in many 
respects, there iwia want of vexations.’ 

I • • that it should be so,’ said I ; ‘ but vj^hat, 

I may I ask, is the ffirawback in your case?’ 

1 ‘You will think it very odd,* replied he, ‘but I be- 
! lievc my cose Inay be dMcribed in two comprehensive 
"" 'm\#rd8— I liave nri over-good character.’ 
i ‘ An over-good character 1 Pray, how in tlie world 
should that affect yon?’ 

‘ Why, it affects me in many ways. It harasses me | 
almost every hour of n?v life.’ ^ 

* Enlighten me with particulars, if you please, 
i ‘ You will laugh at mo, and I daresay, justly} but 
n Bcriotts matter for all that. First, then, you can 
r^dily uudorstand what it is to be reputed aa a ^rson 

of no oWIg^ng dlifodtion. Don’t suppoje that I 
any credit to rnyw for being of this character: it m 
only n part of my nnfortrfhate case, whi^ 

: plain to you, if 1 would enable you to imdersbgwhy 
; my lot is not one of entire happino^ I t^^on. 
who it, for bis sins, or those of his forefafoer» 
with • desire to make himteif of wvioe ^ 

other body’s beneflt is to be promoted, or 
or when anything can be done to ndTonce a ptnls "^ 
pic objedt. the consequence is, «iat 
when I Imre not my patieivo «io 

pied, with such dntiosi You would bo amused at tho 


offices I have to undertake for persons who unluckily* 
cannot help themsclvca Sometimes they involve an 
anxioub correspondence — sometimes a journey over half 
the toVn— often I must beg, orgit the least bore. Occa- 
sionally the business I have thus to undertake is almost i 
of a servile kind — ^yet it must be done. The compul- 
sion of a habitual feeling, nay, a kind of regarS for con- 
sistency, admits of no shying. 1 do it, half blaming, 
half laughing at myself the whircr-so mixed may our 
feelings be. It would equally si^rise you to be in- 
formed of the public business which fmls, in like man- 
ner, to be attended to and executed by persons who 
have any goodness of heart about them. Thera arc 
some modern persons, I believe, of an Arcadian degree 
of acquaintance with the world, who represent the pos- 
sessors of means and influence os systematically unre- 
lenting towards ^lic poor and unfortunate. Happy 
delusion! I wish I knew that blessed s^t below, 
where one could live four-and-twenty hours without 
either having to do duty in this way, or to pine for 
being unable to acconipU|h what one would wish to do. 

It is not in this portiori of the eartii at^east that the 
middle or upper dosses can nianifest a sublima indifibr- 
cnce on these points.’ 

* Well, but there must bo great satisfaction to repay 
all these labours— the sense of having mitigated the 
woes of your fellow -creatures— their gWtitude — tho 
public approbation even, though that is of course not 

the object’ , , , , ^ -a 

* That the object ! My dear friend, don t speak of it 
, If it were possible to do any good in this world, and 

have no fame from it, I should have an easy life. The 
great misfortune of the oW’ging and philanthropic men 
! is, th-at their good deeds, spite of their teeth, get wmd, 
and BO bring fresl loads of duty upon their backa The 
L new apdicant always comes encouraged by hwing of 
your kindness in other cases. It is only 
j last week spoke and subscri^ at a 
Uefof the sufferew by a conflogrohon, 
week presaed to do the eamc ot one lu foywit^ tlioM 
t :ri^Xt their eu by afloiA. 

I there i. no ^ I 

! ^Sth”-tm.t me, I do not “Mueh,” but “grow to 

^ then, a. "Xta 

i for of oonree tliU mueldid on eUmcot In your unforta- 

\ hire it 1* equals imnecem^to^^ 

delicate in 


to spare, j«ncd 
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of *»« tfrant'ehe WM K^nHed ftom priMn. and m 

\re nie Ml of pai|^ when men think ’at ">fflolentlyrein»tntedto«llowof 

happy.* ” ^ undertaking bo long a journey, without secants, or 

I went home from my friend’s houie wRh somewhat “cans of procgnjng th€L most iv^ssary comforts, 
different notions about his position in life,frfiiuVhat I *‘CCO“P*iuied by hcr^children, set out for Vimma, . 
had entertained. ‘ Well, thank my stars,* said 1, as 1 throwing liersclf at the feet of the emperorfi^ 
broke the smouldering coal in my little parluyr Are his influence for the liberdtion of her Wband. « 
—‘thank my stars lam totrily unknown, aii4 duly a What Francis III. had denied to the various au£o- 
favounte with pooaSnap. Next Riorning, however, I rities interested in the fate of Lafayette he vielddd 
reflected maturely on^he conversation of mv friend -.* • Ilk "® yl®#®! | 

and became convinced that, while there was much truth ^*/*^*!°*^ suppliant, h^ granted her^ 

in wliat he said, it was not the whole truth. The oblig- wlowcd of her repairing iiumcdiately^ Ohniitz, 

ing and poimlar have no doubt their troubles, and what prospect of the speedy deliverance of 

my friend said» iniglit be considered as an exposition of prisoner. Whether the emperor afterwards regret- 
them, given with a certain pungenciy from the feelings ^ the dcmency he had jhown, or tliat other powprs 
of the moment; but the life of active serviceableness ''^erc interested in prolonging the captivity of LafiiyettU 
towMds good objects, public and private, must be, after docs not apiiear ; but so far from obtaining his hoped-for 
all, the happiest, ^ing that it speaks of a wide range release, Madame de I-afayette found herself and her 

E vcTSSXto. «■« dungeon, that contained 

«amy side of # life apon the wln^ enviaWe. - , her husband. I Uve, howeTer, anticipated this event, 

for It vras not until witlun ta^o years of the release of 
— — l^afayctte, that liis wife and family were thus kncxpcct- 

PRISON ADVENTURES OP LAPATETTE ““ partner, of hi. iinprimninent 

m SL • j V- 1 . ’ solitary confinement Inad, from the 

The Marquis de Lafayette entered upon the scenes of period of his capture, been dragged on by Lafayette, 
the Frcncli Revolution with the idea fixed in his mind, wlicn the romantic scheme of procurilTg his liberation 
that republican institutions were reconcileable with a W'as formed by one, an utter stranger to the prisoner, 
inoiiArcliy. He was, therefore, a friend to the royal and a foreigner. From motives of pure compassion, 
family, at the saific time that lie promoted the reforms and an earnest desire to free from so galling a thraldom 
which were successively conducted by the States-Generai the great promoter of liberty, M. Balman, a Hanoverian 
iiiul Ijcgislative Assembly. His chivalric fidelity to by birth— young, active, intrepid, and intelligent— rc- 
Louis and Marie Antoinette was powerfiiUy tried on th^ paired, alone and on foot, to Olmutz, there to gain siicli 


.5th and 6ih of Octolxir 178U, when, as commander of information as iii^lit enable him to judge ^ the best 
the ^n'atumal Guupds. he protected them from the popu- means of executing the purpose he had iirview, and 
lace who had assailed them in their palace of VersalUes. . ^'’leasing Lafayette from the power of Austria. He 
Subsequentiv, w^.en the king was deposed and impri- that, without an able coadjutor, the diffi- 

1 / \ 1 V * 1 .^. culiirs that presented tliamsclves were insurmountable, 

.mica(.\ut;u»tl .J4 .Lirfayetti tnth the army on ^paired, therefore, to Vienna, vrlieto he devoted 
the fromiers, <‘iide;« . /u**' to aaace the soldiers to march himself exclusively to the society of young Americans ; 
upon Taris, in order to restore tuc tUrouc, and put down for among them, from their veneration of the character 
Petioif, Daiitun, and their associates. But the revolu- of Lafayette, be hoped to find one who, witli enthusiasm 
tioiiary tide, impelled as it was by the fears of the like his own, would dare the great un^rtaking. 

Tieople for the foreign armies pressing cm the countiy, What followed is interesting as a pr^f that the spirit 
was too strong to be thus resisted ; and afew days there- nationality may engender a principle of gratitude. 

flying from the kii^dom. wrecked at Ids first arrival, he had been kindly received 

* • He ««iid the officers of kindred sentiments by who^ he into the house of a gentleman named Huger, residing in 
was accompanied, had scarcely passed the frontier, when Charlestown. And by him was the yuutliful votary of 
their further progress was arrested by a body of the liberty int^luced to the Amcrlcw army. By chanra, 
Limburg volunteers ; and the national cockade, which, ® Vienna, ^d to him 

leader, tl>ey wto, by hi. command, armted and eon- “ ^American totiuned a vivid. reooUecUoii,of, and 
veyed to the prison of Luxemburg, from thence removed highest admiration fur, M. de Lafayette; and he 

to Wcscl, then to Magdeburg, and lastly to Olmutz. enter^, therefore, with all the zealous ardour of 
On the plea of Lafayette having been seized on neutral and the enthusiasm of a generous nature, into Balman’s 
gro«.d.«,d A.f.lmTingoe«edtobeaMdier.to^^ ^ aSo 5S^ an* thei, 

not properly bo ooiuidered a prisoner rfim, .trcnnou. of »tmn«o™, Ikwa. pecemary that 

ci^rts from all quarters were made to obtain his release ; irreateBt caution and secrecy should % midntained ; 
but the emperor of Oermany, who regarded him as a the scheme proposed prumised well for the corn- 
principal instigator of the Bevolutiun, as well as one of ^tkm of their design: Huger assumed the mtenett 
the eb i ef instruments of the insulting degradation and ju health, and M, Balman, who had alr6ady adopted toe , - 
tubaeqnent death of. the royal famUy df France, wae not character of a phyaiciaii, wa. upon 
toTito..,. Tt. to.,...,., tototo,;.?. t^-to.. 1 

loss of his victim was, meanwhile, wreaked withj|va^ ^ procure, the friends set ont on ^ 

inveteracy against the unfortunate wift In^ette ^igitiug different places, the better to 

for no sooner was the escape of her husband knoii^ conceal their real pwpose, and confirm the idea that 
than tliat unhappy lady was arrested and tliiown into Q^fiosity was the moSve of their jmirney, tliey lingered# 
prison. She escaped death'by something like a mivacle ; long at each, that a considerable had elapsed 

diflferentRiienibers of her family perished on the iOsflfeld ; before their rftu^ng fHmilM _ . y. 

and she herself for the spaee of fifteen laonths, endured "As they*had ^ ' 

S lSeho^rsrf^ Ou lhe curiqpity hod pweeled them tWtto ^ 
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tliQjr asaumed dianuster, tfter viewing evdlxthiDg worthy 
^notice in tiie town; they re^tedPto ihe'‘c|stle,'exa- 
'mined Ihe fortifkiatioDa, and, having'inade aeqioaintAnce 
\.Wit]]L thr keeper, phtained permia^poh to Viait the inte- 
rior of the ^aoiron the fNlo|ving ftiy, 

IVitW' their first atop being happily achieved, they 
coniUiyied,f^ fireohent^viaita, to improvie their acquunt- 
' imce with the jailer; and now tmating that any aua- 
. 'idcion of 'their intentions, had it ever existed, must he 
I /fOillgl to Bleeps they -ventared careleBaly to inquire what 
i ijnuoneni were ipider hia care. * Among other names, 
that of Llfiiyette was mentioned, and they expressed 
cariosity to Imow how he contiiv^ to occupy lilmaelf, 
how he bore his imprisonment^ and whether greater in- 
dulgences were granted tP him tiian to captives of lesser 
note. He was, they were informed, strictly confined, hut, 
*on the plea of bad health, had obtained permission, under 
charge of an armed guard, to take daily ezerciBe with- 
out the walls. Besides this, he was allowed the use of 
books, pen, ink, and paper. M. Bolman thenfTeinarked, 

• that some .new pubiications he had with him might 
aflbrd amusement to the prisoner, and inquired whetlier 
he migliLbe allowed to make tbo'o^r. 

' The jaBer agreed, upon condition that they were sent 
open, so as to assure himself, he said, that no conspiracy 
was to be carried on against the state. This caution 
was complied with, and the same evening a book and 
open note, addr^ed to Lafayette, were sent to his care. 
As afterwards appeared, he was unacquainted with 
French, the language in which the note was written ; 
bnt^ fiuspecting no treacdieiy where all was so openly 
carried on, he conveyed it to Lafayette. It contained 
apologies for the liberty thus taken by strangers, but 
as they were anxious, they said, to contribute to his 
happiness, they hoped he would attentively read the 
book then had sent, and if any passi^s in it particu- 
larly engaged hiS notice, tliey begged he would let them 
. know hisippiirion. 

This unusual mode of expression attracted, as was^ 
intended, the attention of Lusyettc, and carefully per- 
using fthe booK, he found in certain places words writ- 
ten with a pencil, which, being put together, acquaint- 
ed him. with the names, qualities, and designs of the 
Writers, and requiring his sentiments before they should 
pfoceed further. He returned the book, and with it an 
open note, thrnkingi;hem for their civility, and adding 
that he highly approved of, and was charmed with the 
contents. , 

Having thus commenced a correspondence, no day 
passed in which open notes were not written and re- 
ceived. Some of these were brought for the Inspection 
of persons acquainted with the Imnch language ; but 
so carefully were they worded, that no cause of sus- 
picion appeared, and the corr^j^ndenoe was allowed to 
continue. A grater difiiculty, however, now appeared, 
for the plan of escape being at length aiAnged, they 
were at^ loss how to acquaint Lafayette with particu- 
lars thak gould not be hazarded in an open note. A 
. happy^exj^ent presented iMf ; the whole was written 
in lemon juice, and on the oth^ side of the paper, a 
note of inquiry after Lafayette’s health concluded with 

* .these #ordB, * Quatid v<nu aurai la ee billet mitbre h au 
JeiB* The experiment was a haaardoos one, hut it suc- 
•oeeded. .The^mote was conveyed to Lafimtte, and, 
obeying the injunctions given, on holding the paper W 
therafe; the writing that appeared’knode him acquaf ntlti 

, ^th fhe- well-digested scheme of his unknown benefkc- 
torSr ' ■ ■ ' 

The, day following was that fixed for thei attempted 
^mpe, and all the ciaution used by M. Balmaii and 
phis friend was in truth ' required, to hold (mt;4MEiy 
s^ohanco of success. The city OlmiltZtrabout/fiii^y 


^^.miles from Silesia, is situated ioLtbe ml&at of awin 
IjBxtending three mil^ on dthernde; and bounded liy 
■ ‘ t!»t tile smallest object on any part of 

'l^unff'is ^stiactly visible fiwip the yraOa 
f, Md a continiud goiurd, for the purpose 

^ shdtilff'any aft escape be 


made, and,tlie whole people are bound to assist in the 
pursqjt, Vhile the suooessM individual is liberally re- 
ward for the recapture of a prisoner. 

These obstacles to the suecesa of their scheme were 
wen known ^ the adventurous friends of Lafayette; 
bnt ihfey were not intimidated, and the hour of exercise 
allowed to the prisoner was &at selected for iU com- 
pletion. 

In company of an offleer, and attended by an armed 
guard mounted bdftnd the carriage, Lafayette was in 
the liabit of daily driving in aiv. open cabriolet on tho 
plain, and had so fkr won upon the confidence of the 
officer, that when at a distance from the walls, they 
used to quit the carriage and walk together. 

The plan determined upon was as foUows : — ^Balman 
and Huger were to ride out on tlie plain, tho latter 
leading a third horse, while Lafayette was to gain os 
great a distance as jioBBible from the town, and, as 
usual, quitting tiie carriage with the officeiV draw him 
imperceptibly as ncarctho boundaries as might be, 
wi&out awakening his suspicion. The two friends were 
then to approach, and, if necessary, to overpower the 
offleer, mount Lafayette on the led horro, and ride at 
full speed to Bautrapp, a town at tho distance of fifteen 
miles, where a chaise had l)ccn prepared to convey the 
party to ^e nearest town on the Frussian dominions. ' 
In the morning. Huger had attempted to ascertain llic 
precise time at which T^fayette would leave the castle, 
and then, with heating hearts, they set forward on their 
expedition; but having almost reached the wooded 
country, and still no carriage appear|ng, they believed 
some unforeseen accident had led to their discovery, 
and hesitated how to proceed, till, recollecting that their 
movements were in all proltobility watched from the 
^wolls, they slowly retraced their steps, and, on nearing 
the town, beheld, to their great satisfaction, the wished- 
for cabriplet pass through the gates. It contained two 
persons. One was in the Austrian uniform, lind a 
musketeer as usual was mounted belikid. Neither of 
the friends being personally acquainted with M. do La- 
fayette, a signal hod been agreed upon between them. 
In passing, it was made, returned, and the carriage 
moved on, they continuing for a time their ride towards 
the town, and then slowly following the cabriolet at 
such a distance as to altow of Lafayette's executing his 
part of the agreement Upon tho twp gentlemen quit- 
ting the carriage, and continuing their exercise on foot, 
the friends gradhally approached, and perceiving M. de 
Lafayette and tho of&jcr engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion about the sword of the latter, wUcAi Lafayette held 
in lus hand, they seized the favourable moipcnh'ain'., * 
putting spurs to their horses, galloped forwora. Their 
rapid approach alarmed the officer: he attempted to 
draw Lan^ette towards the carriage ; and finding that 
he resisted, struggled to repossess liimself of his sword. . 
At that moment Huger reached the «pot. * You arc 
free,’ said he; 'mount this horse, and fortune be our 
guide ;’ but the words were scaroriy uttered, when the 
sun, glancing on the naked blade of tho sword, startled 
the horse ho led : he reared, broke his bridle, and gal- 
loped across the plain. M. Balman, in the vain hoiie of 
overtaking the frightened animal, rode after him, while 
Huger generously insisted on Lafayette mounting hi^ 
horse, and making all speed to the place of rendczvoieu 
* Lose no time,’ he exdaimed ; * the alarm is given ; the 
peasants are assembling; save yourself.’ Lafayette 
obeyed, apd niountiug Huger’s horse, he left him on 
foot, and was iibon out of sight. M. Balman had, mean- 
time, pursued the flying animal, but perceiving it had 
taken the road to the town, he gave up tho chase as 
hopdesa; and returning to Huger, he ^rang on tho 
smldle behind him, and they galloped off together. But 
the double burden proved too much for tlie already 
wearied hofhtt. He etumUed-and fell ; and M. Balman, 
thrown to some distance by the shock, w^ so iqjured; 
as with difficulty to he raised from fhe grounh. Once 
more the galhittt Huger, with the some forgetftilness'of 
self that .nad diaractetiBed him4hrough the whole un- 
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dcrtaking, sacrificed^ the chance of his owfi safety to of his generous ancLdisinteresfed young and 

secure that of his friend, and, assisting Balman ^ re- ^dlant SAiger, haraff shared the same fate^ 
mount, lie insisted that he should foUovr Lafayette, and This last seems to have been too much for the aensi- ' 
leave him to make his escape on foot; fbi, as he vas tive mind of M. Bi^^n, and«in despAr at having been 


a good runner, ho said he could easilv readi the« 
country, and theit find a safe place of concealmenl 


lod^ the primary cause of misfertune to tlie youqg Ame 
His ho resolved, Bines he could not resoue his friend 


friend consented with reluctance; but tbefo' was no captivity, to share it with him, and voluntary SUireii^w 1 
time for argument: the whole oocunenoe had'lieen seen dering himself, ho was committed a prisoner, jto the . I 
from the walls, the^annon had be^ fired, the.country castic. Such was the unfortunate issue of a {dan whi<^ • 
was raised, and the plain covered with men, women, and for skilful projection aid generous self-devotion, mdHIea 
cliildren, all eager to johi in the pursuit By pretending a happier close. But even now, the friends little < 

to follow in the chase, BalmHn Contrived to escape un- bended what was to follow. B^ing directed to prej^t^ 
Busiiected. Huger was less fortunate. Noticed from for examination, they beUeved that, having told their , 


chase, they soon gained upon him, and at last, breathless amasement on finding themselves accused of having 
and exhausted, lie sank upon the ground. He was in- enteredjnto a conspiracy against the Austrian govern- 
stautly Bciaihd ; and further resistance being now hope- roent, uid that they were consequently to stand a trial 
less, he was conveyed bock to Olmutz in triumph ; and for life or heath. • 

while seoretiy coifiBoling himself with the idea that. Huger was first placed at the bar. Ashewasunac- 
whatever might be his own fate, lie had rescued from quainted with the Austrian language, the examination 
tyranny and oppression the man who, in his eyes, was carried on by.means of an interpreter— a 3r%ung man 
was one of the first cbaractcrs upon earth, was con- who, by his looks and voice, seemed to compassionate 
signed to Otic of the dungeons of the castle as a state the situation of the prisoner, and who, wh^ repeating 
prisoner. his answers to the court, omitted .such expressions 


tions given by his gallant deliverers, and, without any ouickly caught at the good incenuons or •his new 
obstivule, liad reached a small town about ten miles friend, and resolving to rely on his' judgment, he took 
off; but lierc the rood dividing, he unfortunately took the kindly hints as they were intended. • One exami- 
thc wrong turn, *knd suspecting he hod mistaken the nation follovrcd another ; and the repeated exbortatbn 
w'ay, inquired of a person whom lie met the road to of the magistrate to prepare for the wont, for that 
Bautrapp. The appearance of Lafayette, his foreign there was little likelihood of a pardon being obtained, 
accent, the inquiries life made, and his horse covered as forced upon the unfortunate Huger the unwelcome 
it was with foam, led the man to suspect the truth, and* conviction, that die had laid down his own life for 
directing him to a narrow lane which, by a long circuit, the visionary project of rescuing a strangewfrom im- 
led back to the to Am lie had just left, he himseir hurried prisonment. The severity of his treatment wso ex- 
thcre hy a shorter cut; and flius, when about to regain, uceded that even of Lafayette ; the dungeon m which he 
ns he thou;iit. tlie road whitfii would secure his retreat, had been placed was without light, he was fed upon the 
Lafayette found iiini' i if surroun ’ "d hy a guard of armed coarsest food, during the night was chaiifed to tqe floor 
men, who, regardlc- . ‘ Mb pioiestations, conveyed him of the vault, and his own dothes, which had bpen token 
to the magistrate. His collected maimur, the plausible from him, were replaced with those worn by many an 
aiiswcis returned to the interrogations put to him, and unfortunate predecessor. 

the apparent truth of his story— that, belonging to the For three months he dragged on this miserable ex- 
. * ^ 1 1 a /'ki- :a 4 -cmnn . i>iif of fiiA f>nil of tliftt timfi thore was some 


now hurrving back under the fear ol wsmg ms omce room, into wmeu ww auuimLcu » 

Til the faith of ti,* magietrate, that light, better do^ and more. wh«esome fo^. 

was about to ^miss his prisons, when the good for- allowed him ; and altogether, liis circumstances were 
. tuac of Lafayette^gain fo^k him. Aa he was ataut improved: but he s^ conbu^ m 
to rf»tirG voiinir man entered the room to have Some to what his future fate was to be ; for the jailc , t c 
papers sign^ and after fixing his eyes for a moment on only human being he ever saw, was unable ^ 
KetTlm whSoered to magistrate that, having to answer any question* .n the subject At l^g^ 

and that the person now Iwfore lum was he. now learned ftst time 


be conveyed to Olniiitz, where hia identity wouiu ne oecu ^ Shortly afterwards, 

aecertained, ai) 4 , dislKartoned wd honeh^ ^e ^ te^Ssoouered'bim to lie in the room Immsdiately 
fortunate prisoner was thrust a^ rtove^^ : and, after Tnrious^.wts, he snccee^gd 

1 • ..dungeons which hut that morning he h^ loft With TO pnmmimicaiion withmlfr.un n manner 

tlif tt proB^cto * , ^ 


yet no appearance of Lafayette, he Bilk^aSlrercMcf, which, by fastening te a stick, md’ 

KMue time he lingered, in the hope rf thwr „p th? side of .the room, he^aised M new tte 

then dismissing the chaise. trusW t^ ^dowa. he yuld. It a^trwted ^ attoi^ 

having made their escape by a differ^ ^’ fcSSnL q { m. BslmaA, and, after many efit^ maUng lumscU 

still meet, as had been agi^ upon, m tte wroto i., ha retnilsd an answerjiy the same mettioJ. 

of Prussia. Three days b<m «>** this Ve no day passed wl^t, their holing 

reached liim that had ^m^icati® with each otter, ^ ff*'??* 
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IumL aeoured the good offldbs of ibo ijM of Om jailer, to 
'6liat» tecretily, the firoTided them vitabooka, fdbd, wine, 
aiiid warmer dotQM Through her intereaO alio the 
two friends proeued a lQpg-wittaa|l-for meeting. At 
flrttJilie viaR waa ahc^ but %7 degroea becoming leaa 
tlnw^a^ ih^ were pc^tted to paa a tome part of 
cerm day fbgether. ' . 

The government being at length aatiafled that the,* 
attest to liberate Iia&yette had been planned inde- 
*peiA6tly by these two adyentnrers, and was not, as 
waf auppoaed, a plot laid hy the secret agents of France, 
they were remitted to aeceive sentence from the au- 
piemd magistrate of Olrniits. In this condition they 
were permitted every indulgence but that of liberty $ 
and, in. the enjoyment of each other's society, and 
the hope of a apeedy rdeasS, were already beginning 
to forget past auHbring, when, by a viait from their 
newly-found friend, the kindly inteipreter, they learned 
with dismay that the intended punishment was to 
be heavy indeed, seeing it was no less than unprisdn- 
ment for life. A hint waa at the same time con- 
veyed that, if by any means they could procure money, 
that aentdhee might be chang^ for. one much less 
severe, as it was in the xK>^cr of the magistrate to 
make it what he chose, and even to release them 
entirely. 

This information seemed to bode the unfortunate pri- 
soners littie, at least of immediate g^; for Balman 
had no fortune, and Huger being without credit in 
Austria, could not, within a short time, receive a re- 
mittance from England. Their friend, however, did 
not desert them ; he withdrew, proimsing to use all lus 
influenee for their release ; and it is probable he had 
already formed tliat design, which tlie generosity of 
another, equally a stranger to the prisoners, whose name, 
instead of wing unknown, should be published aloud, 
enabled him afterwards so happily to car^ through. A 
llussian nobleman of large fortune, residing near 01- 
miitz, was perhaps, from a rqjKsmblance in character, 
the mcigt intiidhte friend of the young interpreter, and 
from liim b^d learned the whole story of the projected 
release of Lafayette, of its failure, and of the generous 

conduct of the two friends. To him W , for the 

initial only has been given for the namo of the good 
Samaritan, fl«ip for assistance in this new difficulty ; and 
having stated the case as it then stood, he was about to 
intreat, in his ovrn name, a loan for the use of the pri- 
soners, when he wJb interrupted by on offi*r of whatever 
sum might be required to secure their release. 

Judging the heart of his noble friend by his own, he 
hesitated not 'for a moment to accept tiie offer, and 
scarcely aflhrding himself time to speak the gratitude 
he felt, he hurried off to ifrund the sentiments of 
the magistrate. His situation os intiirpreter afforded 
him the desired opportunity, and he soon* discovered 
tliat the Mats thrown out of the chance of a large re- 
ward, lea tl^ upright judge to listen favourably to any 
propose for mitigating the severe punishment of the 
prisonm. The show even of delicacy was then laid 
aside ; an exorbitant demand wds made; and, after some 

fiirthertiiscuBsion, W withdeew to arraDgO^rdimi- 

naries, first with ^hair generous benefactor, and lastiy 
with the prisopebs themselves. Matters now were soon 
settled ; the term of their imprisonment was first fixed 
at flpurteen years, then shortened to seven, soon aftdF 
to one, then to a month, and lastiy to a week, at the 
end of which time they were released from prison. The 
first use they made of restored liberty waa, as may 
be supposed* to seek an interview wi& the Bussian 
nohlemau, And pour out tlmir.'gratefol acknowledg- 
ments for his unlooked-for andswelcome munificence ; 
while from the noble-minded and^nerous W— , to 
whose kindness they gwed all the mtiforts they had ex- 
perimeed in prison, and to whose friendly tand humane 
my wAe ultinuftely indebted for their ,libe- 
parted with thorn fedings of esfoem, admi- 
whitffi never afterwards fiided 


The prineipal liero of the tide did not, however, meet 
Trith(M speedy a conclusion to his misfortunes : it waa 
not ^ me vear 1797, when, a pence taking place be- 
tween Austiyi and France, ^t Lafayette was released 
from confinement at the request of the then General 
Bonapo^. 

■ ' 1 *- 




T^B POTATO. 

to that) not moil tban two hnndred 

and fifty yean ago, an iniignififiant plant, in riae not 
larger ^an onr common weras, of no external beauty, 
with a nauseous odour, and a juice of a poisonous qua- 
lify, should have grown among the creviqps of tlic rocks 
which bound the shores of Chili, unknown' to the world 
at large, and all but neglected by the rude natives ; and 
that tills same plant, transferred to tlie soil of Europe, 
should have become one of the most important articles 
of human food, so much M os to have greatl/influenced 
thepopulation of half the glolie. 

Inere can be no doubt that the potato is a native of 
America. It is found in its wild state ia several parts 
of that continent, especially in Chili and Peru. Don 
Job 6 Pavon says that it grows in the environs of Jjinia, 
and fourteen leagues along the coast ; he also found it 
in the kingdom of Chili A late traveller in that 
region, Mr Darwin, also mentions that lie saw this 
plant in such sitnations, and under such circumstances, 
as seemed to leave little doubt of Its being in a sti^ of 
nature. 

Tlio potato belongs to a natural family of plants 
(the aolanacete), most of which, as the deadly night- 
sliade, possess poisonous qualities. Indeed the juice of the 
leaves, stem, and oven sldns of th6 tubers of the potato, 
are of a highly poisonous nature. In its native state 
the plaii^ is small, and the tubers scldnin exceed the 
size of a walnut or common chestnut. Tliey are also of 
a moist waxy consistence, and have a*slight bitterish 
taste. The colour of tlie blossom is gencwdly white, 
and rarely of the red and purple hues ^ the cultivated 
sorts. These tubers are not the roots of the plant, hut 
are true underground stems ; and their use in nature 
appears to be to afford another means of propagating 
the plants besides that of the seeds, which are contained 
in tiio fruit or apple. Tlie tubers contain germinating 
points or just as atirial stems have leaf-buds, 
from whidi yobiig shoots spring forth. These tuber#, 
Bj)ter their maturity, sure washed out of the soil liy 
rains, and carried by tlie torrents along the crevices 
of tlm rocks, and into the intervening valleys, wIick 
they take root, and give rise to new plants. Such 
is their primary use; but, like many other productions 
of nature, they have no doubt been Me^tined by the 
beneficent Contriver of Nature to serve also in a iw- 
oondary capacity. By the caroful cultivation of mini, 
these small waxy and bitter tubers have been swelled 
out into large farinaceous palatable potatoes — one single 
stem producing many pounds weight of a sort of food 
nearly resembling, and uttie inferior to, that of wheqt, 
or oats, or barley. There i^er was sudwi gift bestowed 
on man since Ceres is »hled first to have brought 
the grains from heaven. But although three oenturics^j 
have not yet elapsed since the introduction of tlfo 
potato into Europ^ strange to say, the name of liim 
who first introduce the root rests upon nearly as 
doubtful B^tiiority as that of the planters of the ccrealia 
more than three thousand years ago. It seems to be 
generally believed that the expediticin' sent by Sir Walter 
Italeigh to explore America in 1.084 first brought the 
potato to Britain; but then it would appear that it had 
begn introduced ioto the soutli of Europe before this 
period. In the Chronicle of Fetor Cieca, printed in 
1553, it is stated that the inhabitants of Quito cul- 
tivate a tuberous root called papas, whid^ they used as 
food, and that this root was then cultivated in Italy, 
wher^ In cornnKm with the Aruffle, it was called lora- 
derard, an fonglish botanist, mentions in his 
Herbal, whidi was published in 1597, that lie cultivatsd 
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™ !“• whioh he girae • drawing, 

Mdcalliitthe V!igini«npotBtOt todiatiij^it ftom 
roe sweet potato ^or iateto, which wm conil^on to 
£<arope. Another curious ciroumstanee in the history 
of this -root is, that for more than a oeitttiy after itS' 
induction iiStp Britainj it was little known, eud.less ’ 
prised. For some time it was confined to islie gardens 
i>f botanists and the curious, and when used at all as 
food, only at the tables of the ri%, as a rarewTegetable 
rather than as a standing dish. 'She potatoes fhinished 
to the table of the ^uecn of James L, bore the high 
price of two shillings per pound. Afterwards, though 
patronised by the Royal Society, and recommended by 
some of the leading men of tlie day, the culture of the 
potato was long of being generally adopted. In 1687 
Woolridge thus writes of tlie tubers ‘ I do not hear 
that it has been yet essayed whether tliey may not be 
propagated in great quantities for the use of swine and 
otlier ca^e.' In Mortimer's Gardeners' Kalendar for 
1708, the potato is directed tq he planted in February; 
and it is added,, the root is very near the nature of the 
•Icriisalem a|tic1iokc, although not so good and whole- 
some; but it may prove good for swine.' Several reasons 
iMisides mere prejudice may be given for this neglect, 
('ultivatioii had not yet perhaps improved the wUd 
stock to its present perfection; the proper mode of 
cooking, thougli simple enough, had not perhaps yet 
been hit upon ; and vegetable food of any kind, except 
bread, was less sought after, or rather less within tlie 
reach of the mass of the people than now. In lime, 
however, tlie grand discovery began to be made, that 
this esculent was pre-eminently the poor roan's food and 
comfort. In Ireland, in Lancaster, and the western dis- 
tricts of England, and in Scotland, where land was por- 
tioned out in small parts on the cotter system, ^hc 
potato culture, once begun, rapidly advance<h and 
spread over the whole country. A cottager^n Stirling- 
shire, of the name of I'rentice, about the year 1728, wa? 
tile lirst 1) iITtrodnee the profitable culture of the potato 
among Ms fe11<'w-]!ibn]rer8( |pd in 1734 the first fidd- 
cTop.was grown in t! < same connt.y Tliis man made 
a little cumpeteney sal. o.. seed potatoes to his 

neigiibours, and thus was the n]e.ins spreading their 
culiYire among his countrymen. Witliin the last fifty 
years, siu’li has been the rapid extension of this culture, 
tliat now tlicrc is not perhaps a table spread on any one 
day throughout tlie year among the many millions of 
» Great Britain, from the prince to flip peasant, where 
this root is not to be found. • - ' • 

( )f the putilloriihcrc seems to have been originally but 
one spedes ; but by culture, an endless number qf varie- 
ties liavc sprung up. These varieties are produced by 
planting the geeds of the apple, and when once ob- 
tained, are# preserved by propagating by the tubers 
.,only. The ])otnto grows in every kind of soil, and in 
all varieties of dimatc. It is now to be found in every 
corner of Europe ; its culture is rapidly ^tending in 
India ; it. is abundant in Nortli America, in Australia, 
and wherever an English colony settles. It thrives in I 
low grounds, in elevated siroations, in dry soil, or even 
in mossy lands with a superabundance of moisture. If 
it has a choice, however, the uplands and light are- 
naceous soils arc much better adapted for the perfec- 
•'tion of its tubers thap strong rich lands or adhesive 
day soils. In sharp, light, pulverisable soils, it seem;! 
to meet with its uaturol nourishment, and the potato iffi 
generally of a dry rich flavour, though In rich 

soils, with abuDdanoe of manure, it attains a large siz^ 
but is apt to be moist and waxy. A f^v-Wroved 
soil pnaluces better potatoes than land thrt |M be«n 
long cultivated, even though m high oomiM H 
i not, like the grain crops, so apt to be .iigmm w •, 
tumnal rains or cold summers, and hence it is a suru 
1 produce for the cottager or smoU f^eh s^, go^ 

midiUc-siasd potatoes should be selected, and thm are 
cut iRto pieces of not less than two OTnees wdgH ^ 
oantaining a single eye# which, accoflllng to Mr Gewfee 
Lindley, will produce a strohger stem than when two 


middle fioriion nsed for seed. A good largswtittiiig is 
always fonnd to fMuce tlie strongest and healthiest 
plant. Some recommetm iilanting potatoes whole* ^is 
tnay succeed well in a very rich soil, but in itGfeiffbr 
soils, several stems proceeding* fVom the sline root dm 
fbund to injure the ultimate growth of the whole. It is^ 
besides, an expensive plan. « 

The p^to, like another cifitivated plants, is BMle id 
diiem. The most common is that teftned the cpr/, mhi(^ 
consists in the leaves, after the plant has grown up, curl- 
ing inwards and decaying, foUowed by a deca^of the 
stems, and of course the fadure bf the crop of tubers. ' 
Tins curl ensues most fn^quently from imj^ect se^ 
giving rise to a feeble and diseased plant ^he sfwd 
may be too small cut, or it may have been kept too long 
in a heap after cutting, by which fermentation may 
haiSP be^n caused; or, lastly, the quality of the potato 
may have been such as to prevent a proper germiiia- 
rion. It has been found that, when seed is allowed ' 
to be too ripe, it will not readily germinate ; and that 
the best seed potatoes are those that ore tfiken up out 
of the ground before they are fully matiued. A fre- 
quent change of seed also is much recommended, and 
particularly a selection of seed from high-lying mossy 
or mountain soil, for a crop to be planted in low-lying 
fertile grounds. An occasional recourse to sidling 
plants is also recommended ; although it is^consistent 
with long experience, that if sufilcient care be tgken in 
the selection of good and not over-ripe tubers, a healthy 
I plant will, under other favourable circurostanccs, be 
almost invariably insured. JBut it sometimes happens 
that, notwithstanding all due care in the selection of 
seed, and after f he plants have shown a healtliy appear- 
ance, the curl will seize them. This apiieoil to be owing 
to peculiar states of the atmosphere ; and on such occa- 
sions wheat and other grain crops arc also affected with 
disease. In the highly Juxuriant, we may truly say forced 
and unnatural, condition which vegetabtos arc lyouglit to 
by the art of culture, where every pore and^cclris full to 
overflowing of nutritive juices, it is not surprising that 
certain extremes of temperature, or of moisture^ and 
dryness, and perhaps, more tiian all, of electric conditions 
of tlie atmosphere, should exert a delc^ious influence. 
Fnim atmospheric influences of this Kind the juices, 
instead of obeying the vital actions of the plant, com- 
mence a fenneiitivc or chemical pibecss. Tliis deranges 
I their structure ; the leaves become feeble and inactive ; 
myriads of minute fungi and animalcules take up tlicir 
aibode in them ; the disease passes to the stem, and at 
last to the roots. Such is tlie nature of the rust and 
smut in wheat, aud sach, there are strong reasons to 
believe, is thafiature and origin of the disease which has 
this sea«hn so extensivdy seized on the potatci crops. i 
It cannot be peculiarities of soil, manure, or seed ; for | 
the disease is too universal over Britain ijyur tlie conti- 
nent to lead to, the supposition of such partial 
The only general apparent cause, then, is atmospheric 
influence ; and there has certainly been sufficient pecu- 
liaritils in the changeable nature of the pasfk season to 
warrant such a supposition. have heeii^rcat 

excess of moisture, sudden varia!!^ of temperature, j 
and great electric vicissitudes, indicated by the almost 
daily changes of wind from east to west, and tqp pre- 
valeV»e of two conflicting currents in the atmewphere. 
TlilB disease of the potato has appeared first m the leaf,- 
which shrinks and withers, then in tiie stem, and lastly 
in tfie ftriM of the tuber. The affected potato evi- 
dently appears to have lost its vitality; the sta^ pro- 
ceeds to the Bttcchaiipc fermentation ; and after this rte- 
Btruction of vitality, a minute ftiiigus takes up its abode 
to the liant. Thflfe minute ve^ables multi^y by mil- 
Uons ; aud thus the rapid spread ome dlmose. 

It is remarkable thatethose pdlatoea raised on dry 
light soils, wheref of com^ the juices of the plant were 
not siipiuabundant, ha^ eiOapea. 
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. ^The ahemical analyiei of the potato hStherto made, 
^hov that rather more fthaSi one-half fof the eq)|ld aub- 
atanoe is a pate atar^, the rest being dbromi matter 
and mucUage. It is probable, however, that ifiore mi- 
mite reaearchea indicate a oonlideral^ proportion 
of aiotiscd mfitter in its compolition, for otherwiae, the 
well-aitoertained facts of its very nutritioiiffqualitiea conld 
POt be wdl accounted fof. The potato alao contains a 
small portion of a peculiar essential oil, whi^no doubt 
giaws it that dight odour or flavour whidWteiosscsses, 
iitord^dtpecii^y in Us uncooked state. i 

city time. ^ 

Axoao the many peculiar features which distinguish 
city from country lifo, not the^lcast striking is the dif- 
fmnt estimation in which time is regarded. In the 
country, the rustic plods along the road, or leans over a 
stile, unknowing and uncaring for the hour, much leas 
the minute. The deep tones of the church ^lliell 
their tale to very careless and inattentive hearers ; and 
tlie countryman thinks his watch correct enough if it 
be within a quarter of an hour of the village docl^ in 
whose acciffacy he places as much confidence as if old 
Time himself had the winding-up of it every day. 

different, however, is the manner in which time 
ia estimated in « large city. There, where thousands of 
person^ congregate^ and where business of great magni- 
tude is ho^y transacted, it is of importance that strict 
punctuality observed— that the standard of time be 

oorrectr-and that time, even in its most fractional parts, 
be not despised. Of course, without this arrangement, no 
plans or purpMs could be satisfactorily carried out, and 
all woula be disorder, unce|[^ainty, iind disappointment 
It ia, however, in a colosaal city like London that we 
see to porfe^on Time exercising his Ubcontrolled do- 
minion ; and^rhapa no city in the world could furnish 
such striking illustrations of its paramount importance. 
Here it is not enough that your watch is right by the 
parish clock; the question is, is Jt in accordance wito 
St Paul’%.or the SSorse Guards ? genuine Londoner 
would thinly of passing either of those chronological 
standards without setting his watch right by it ; which, 
having done, he taUcs of the time with authority, and 
‘ right by St Paul's’ is on assertion which cuts short tiie 
dispute. In paging along the streets too, what anxious 
pulling out of watches by evidentiy-belated pedestrians 
18 ohs^abJe on every hand ; what rating of omnibus- 
conductors for havibg stopped for * full, five minutes.’ 
Here a traveller, with his greatcoat and cai^t-bag, 
and his face glowing like a rra coal, urges his way along 
tlie crowded street, fearfulof being too late for the train; 
and there a cab is stuck fast in a crowded thoroughfare, 
the inmate of which raves thatdthe steamer will l^ve 
started in another three minutes. Herp a tradesman 
from the wett end is hurrying to get his cheqfle cashed 
at the banking-house, the appointed hour for closing 
which is e^n^now readv to strike ; and there a country 
gentippiw has arrived, jqst in time to see the door of the 
puolic-ofnce whither he vos bustiing dosed against him. 

' Appointments pe made to the, .hunute} and a d^y of 
fivqor tot. minutes in keeping one, is at tkc hasard of 
disoryinging the next^ir Clocks are conkpicudus in most 
'of the better desps^/tion of shops : watches are ticking 
in every huainess-man’s pocket *How segs the enemy 1’ 
is dneif the commonest inquirieB ; ana everything t^- 
tifles to the, immense importaDce of time in the so^ 
'arrangements of a great miy. 

I As in the immense establishments idth whfeh Lon- 

I don abonnda, and especially in the govenment offioea. 
punctuality is of the first importwoe, some amnsiii^ 
.iUnstetions of the value of time^ even in its vulgar 
fractions, are there exhibited, wUch, to the eye of a 


fractions, are there exhibit^ wUcte to the eye of a 
atranger, ore very striking, and are ^balfly, from the 
national supetiocityof oUr businesB-haliiti. unique. 

^ , . In ^ monilng, alt the doqk is about to strike nln^ 
omnittises and stages draw up in the vidni^ of the 
blliUc, filled with wdl-diessed, (fontiemanlike roeo. The 


« thousand aq4 one’ desks are arriving, all of whom are 
reqnirej to be at their post by the precise time, under 
p^ of a fine. The dd stager who pas filled his situa- 
tion there for the last quarter of a century, and fears 
lests peradventUre, something on the road might detain 
him. and who prides himsdf not a little on his punc- 
tuality. idways contrives , to leave his house in the 
suburbs, where most of the derks reside, a few minutes 
before th^ necessary time; but some of the younger 
ones, who are not so^ary, show by tlicir flushed faces 
the quick step they have ton obliged to adopt in order 
to arrive^ in time. Another and anotlier omnibus un- 
burdens itsdf of its load; quick as thought tiie ’ tiiirtcen 
inside and five out* are hurrying to the bank gate; 
gouty old gentlemen hobble up to the entmnee with all 
the quickness they can muster; and at ten minutes past 
nine, the twice five hundred men ore at their desks 
ready for action. 

Still more animated and striking is the scone at tlie 
Qeneral Post-office in StrMartin*s-lc-Grand a few nii- 
nutes b^orc six o’dock in the evenings At a quarter 
before six, the fray has scarcely commenced ; there is 
ample time, and few care to hurry themselves, except 
it be some unaccustomed dame, who eagerly inquires 
whether she is too late to post her letter. But the 
minute^iand silently moves onwards, and boys arrive 
with bags of newspapers and packets of letters, which 
are poured in at the all-rcceiving windovr. Onwards, 
onwards moves the minute hand ; only five minutes to 
the hour — ^aud boys and men come hurrying in from ull 
parts with lettos and papers, the youn^ urchins glory- 
ing in just * nicking the time.’ Bag after bag is throvm 
in at the window, at the i>eril of the official who stands 
there to receive them, packet after packet of letters 
bejng aimed at him by their respective and irrespective 
bearers. St Paul’s clock strikes — one/ still more iind 
more comecTunniug up the steps— tioo, a cab draws vp* 
and a sack of newspapers is hastily hauled out ami 
tiirown in at the window— f/irei*, a portef'pufls up at 
his yciy quickest speed with a bag of letters^/«iir, a 
panting, meagre horse arrives, and another sack of 
papers is safely lodged— a young barc-armed paper- 
capped urcTiin pours in his armful of Suns and Globes— 
SM?, the window-keeper unceremoniously itianis to'*the 
shatter, and the score of surrounding urchins, having 
safely deposited their burdens, salute witli a shout of 
derision the disconsolate lad who rushes up to the 
place witli his packet one minute too late. ^ 

A MORNING AT MOBNlkoSlDE. 

One oi'tbe strongest impressions wliicli remained after 
leaving the ball at the Morningsidc Lunatic Asylmn, 
described in a late number, was curiosity to scc^nore of 
the institution; and having ton invited^ we inspected' 
it more at leiiure on the Monday morning after the 
soirde. 

As our first visit was on a moonless night, we had 
little opportunity of noticing the general aspect of the 
place; but now we took means to suppfy that dell- 
dency. The visitor is admitted through a port cochcre 
into a gravel walk of moderate length, bordered by Wo J 
TOimly-trimmed hedges. At the end of the hedge toWc 
Jdght stands a neat cottage, similar in every respect to 
a suburban villa. This is occupied by a'siugle patient, 
who has a le^fular establishment of servants, a carriage, 
and indeed eymything in the some state and order as if 
he were not an inmate of the establishment Continuing 
along the avenue, the visitor finds, facing him, a hand- 
Bome^d extensive buildings designed for such persons 
as have the ability to pay fortiieir accommodation. This 
edifi^ from its iltiiation, is called the ’East Department* 
and its inhabitantB ps^ Ll 56 per annum, as an ordinaiy 
charge; tiiongh saparate sitting-rooms entail an addi- 
tioDol expense. On the dtficr hon^ when patients are 
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in straitened circumatanocs, a yearly dcdqption of ten, 
or even of twenty pounds, is made from the ^dinary 
rate. The newer and larger building, situated A some 
distance westward from this (hence called the ’West 
Jlepartment*), is filled with patients m tlie JiumUer 
orders, whose friends or parishes pay for^tliom from 
L.15 to L.20 per annum. The Mocningiidc Asylum, 
therefore, is available to all dAsses exceptathe very 
rich. The total of inmates at ptftsent residing within 
its precincts is 406. • 

Having been received by one of the principal ofilcers 
in his study, we proceeded under his guidance to inspect 
tlie arrangements of the mansion designated the East 
Department A short flight of stairs conducted us to 
a small vestibule of semicircular form, the flat side 
being occupied by the stairs. Opening a door, and then 
closing i> carefully after him, our conductor ushered 
us into a gallery. ‘ This %uite of apartments,* he 
remarked in a tow tone, while pointing to the doors 
which lined the xiassage, * is occupied by females. Each 
has a bed-room to herself, besides access to a com- 
mon sitting-room.' We were then admitted into one 
of the chambers. Nothing could exceed the neatness 
of tlic furniture, or the cheerful aspect of the scenery 
from the window. Its inhabitant joined us, and with 
the most unreserved politeness directed our attention 
to the prospect, praising it very highly. As this slecp- 
ing-room is thfi counterpart of all the others, we went 
ininicdiatcly to the sitting-room; which is wdl fur- 
nished, and has a pianoforte for the amusement of tlie 
patients. * Except by two unhappy women afflicted w^th 
dementia, who sat one on each side of the instrument 
in « state of unconsciousness, the parlour was unoccu- 
pied, as iiiosi^of the ladies were taking their 'morning 
exercise hi the grounds. 

Erom this gallery « e followed onr guide to one op- 
posite, occuined h\ .f. d- ; auu observed that its plan 
and general arrangements arc preGi.cly like the one 
we liad just quitted. In the sitting-room vrere several 
patients, aniAngst whom little sociality seemed to exist ; 
according fulV witli our experiences at the ball. No 
, conversation was going on. One lay on a sofa, appa- 
rently in deep thought ; another, seated on a cluur i^’ith 
his hands thrwsfainto his pockets and liis legs protruded 
on the carpet at-full length, was intently contcngilating 
the toes of his boots. A tliird was engaged at the 
bagatelle board; hut as he hod no antagonist, the game 
seemed not *to be interesting him much. Others were 
‘reading ; nor did our presence disturb their studies. In 
this room wo* recognised two as having been at the 
ball. There, their countenances occasionally exhibited 
gleams oi animation; but here, a settled listlessness 
was apparent ; they looked like the victims of a want 
of something to^do; though, in reality, they are not; 
for every plan it is possihle to put in practice is adopted 
.to entice them to employment; in some instances suc- 
\iCBsfully; in others — like the present— not. Want 
of energy, and not,want of occupation, therefore, preM 
vents them from shaking off the tiresome ennui they 
were labouring under. In the way of amiftement. there 
is, for flue weather, a bowling-green ; whilst M the top 
of the house a billiard- room is at the service who 
may choose to play. For more active cxeroi^and » f 
those who are fotid of horticulture, a botanical gftre.. ■; 
has been formed. Every inch of it was dug by the 
voluntary labour of some of the patients of the East 
Dcxiaf tmcAt, under the direction of a practical gardener ; 
aQd by them it is kepl^up. As, hqpvever, it happens 
witli the rest of tlie world, so it is with the insane: to 


be indostriott firom choice ig the exception — ^fo be idle 
from inelination the rule. 

Once^ore in the vestibule, we were introduced into 
a small ajiartmenL possessing an infggrest of t more ah- 
straet character tuim that awakened byjthe objects of 
insanity we h^ hitherto seen. This was the. mdbenm ; 
the contents of which are extrdmely curiofls. The fint 
thing the eye lights upon is a row of casts; Mme 
taken post-mortem, others from the heads 
patients. They arc^sixty in numto, 'and are 
nually being added to. In viewing them fine* oftel an- 
other, one is stnufic with thbir characteristic physiogw 
nomies. No person could behold these lifeless 
without saying that the originals had been 
with a disease of the nliud ; for even the cold, white, 
motionless plaster appears expressive of insanity. Some 
of the heads ore by no means abnormal in appoaranoe, 
either ie shape or feature ; many, again, are remark- 
ably small ; whilst others lire as remarkably large ; 
one in particular — ^taken from an idiot — hearing a not 
flattering resemblance to the head of Sir Walter Scott 
A few are very deficient in symmetry ; whilst several 
would be considered good heads. ' In some,’ says the 
physician in his last rex^rt, * the character of the in- 
sanity has corresponded 'remarkably*with the phreno- 
logical development ; in- others, such conne^on cannot 
be remarked.'* Tliosc casts, when sufficiently accumu- 
lated, and carefully observed upon, to justify d sound 
generalisation, will form a valuable addition to our stock 
of knowledge on psychology and cerebral physiology. 
It is to be hoped that similar collections ore in progress 
I in other institiftions, so that the experienra and deduc- 
I tions of each physician maybe eventually rompared and 
generalised. Besides the casts, the striking physiogno- 
mical manifestations of insanity make graphic xiortraits 
of patients not without their v.'ilue, a^d many arc de- 
Xxisited in this little museum, together with Slrawings 
of diseased organs taken after disscetioo. «A library is 
also in course Of formation of all the works which have 
os yet apxx;ared on the subject of insanity, for the bene- 
fit of the medical students who are admitted to assist 
the regular medical staff of the eskihlishnicnt. Plans 
of other asylums have also been collected, in case of 
additions or alterations in the huildxpg we are describing. 
To these some degree of importance is attached, for 
much dexietids, in regard to the care, comfort, and reco- 
very of the inmates of a lunatic asylum, on its construc- 
tion. 

The two galleries we had visited being precisely the 
same as the apartmenf& of the other inmates, there was 
no neceslity fJf a farther inspection of the East Ikjpart- 
ment. We 'were therefore conducted tlirough the 
grounds to the larger and more modern structure set 
apart for the insane poor. In this department the new 
system of things is much more strikingly e^niplified 
than in the one wc ore now quitting; it having been 
erected since 1840. In the older buildingi various traces 
of the^cstrictive plan are observable- Within, the door 
of each gallery is perforated i^hlyLglazed peep-hole, 
through which the keepers of tliewold school were 
wont to watch -the actions of the xiatients in a manner 
'that rendered them objects of suspicion, and^wise- 
quently of dislike ; without, it is surrounded with high 
walls : but the moment the Eastern boundary is 
passed, the as^t of the premises % totally changed. 
Everytliing^s open and unconfined. A low wooden 

♦ The plircmological dintrinols, that comparatlvo sfzo of brain, 
o*her cireumttaneet rtfMoi, inilii-tttpB comparative capacity. 
Prom lack cf attentiob to the s^idty in Italics, many arc led to 
iLtsappxehend the value of form onu alzo oa a demonstration of 
ohaxo&r. In reality, large dae is often eteo avafi, In oonaequenoo 
of in&rior-dhality of brain, lymphatic temperament, or diwM. 
Yatiolnatfon upon the hei^ Of iiuM penwns la therefore 
ohumed hg phrenologia^**”^— > ^ 
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^ _ ^ irhidh a diUd oilgfht oTerleap^ li tH that lepa- 
itiMlbhe groundi ftom tne open coimt^r } an| as we 
#ete passing atong, the doctor pointed to a Add b^ond 
^ endoilires of the institution in whidi a ^oup of 
persons were digdfhg: th^ wereM patients except 
a gather, lAio directed thdr* operations, and an at- 
tendant* ' * 

new eSlfloe is oalchlated to aobonunodate 400 in- 
mates, in equal numbers of both sexes ; and, owing to its 
being ubdiTided into apartments of a large size, the 
AumRlF may be iliminished or inftreased according to 
oireiliiiBtanoA, without materially affecting the «neral 
arrangements of the institution. Another and still moro 
important advantage of this {dan is, that the inmates 
are enabled to enjoy greater comfort, and the attendants 
to exercise moro efficient coi|troI, than is attainable 
uuder the cell system of construction hitherto adopted. I 
Passing to a sido entrance, our cicerone opened a 
door, and introduced us to some eight or ten shoemakers, 
all busily plying their trade* When we enterqd, they 


gave the doctor a sign of friendly recognition, and ap< 
peared pleased to see him. This happened in nearly evory 
room which wc afterwards visited, showing the new re- 
lations wliiAi have been established between the officers 
of lunatic asylums and their unfortunate charges. For- 
merly, thdr presence produced a shudder, or some equally 
significant token of dread. On the present occasion, one 
of the patients, addressing us in a pleasing tone, handed 
a shoe fo^ur inspection: it was well and strongly 
made } and on some remark of that sort being uttered, a 
neater and lighter article was produced j * for,’ said our 
informant, * wc can do light as well as heavy work.’ 
Indeed he seemed quite proud of Ills own and iiis com- i 
nanions* productions. Ho then resumed his scat, and 
lustily plied at his lupstonc. All the others were equ.aUy 
busy, and wm so much absorbed in tllhir occupation, 
tliat our depwirture was scarcely noticed. 

The tailors’ shop was ocempiod by about a dozen pa- 
tients busily stitching. Another sat by the Arc with 
his hat on, and seemed to have installed himself into 
the ofBcetof dire£tor-genoriil of the whole pro(.*ceding8. 
He was the (ffrst loquacious patient wc had seen ; but j 
his remarks and admonitions were not in the least 
heeded by his hearers, whilst we noticed that a single | 
word uttered by the regular attendant of the room, was I 
paid the utmur^ attention to. This is invariably the | 
cate ; and it has always been found impracticable to 
af^int ever so comparatively sane a patient to any 
office of ■unervision!^ Tlie others know well enough 
that he is, like themselves, mentally diseased, and pay 
him no res^t whatever. Tlie volunteer director of the 
tailors, finding his instructions thrown away, turned 
his attention to us, and after a short chat on | things 
in general,’ in wldcli the doctor jCniied, we retired. 

()ji curtain days of the week the patients are allowed 
visits from tlieir friends, and tiic next apartlhent we 
insMted wu that used for receiving them. It is 
well ftiiiiisned i and iu a neat glass-case are displayed 
■cvxtrsl fimey articles, such aa silk purses, worsted reti- 
oulet, d’oyleys, emb^deiy, toys, &c. made by the fe- 
male patients., These are for sale to such visitors as 
may wisls to become purchasers; the proceeds Hieing 
alloWpd to aocumulat»^ enough is collected to pur- 
chase some articV'Hli'laxury, perhaps a pianofoit^ for 
the llBC of the West Department From the visitors’ 
reoeivlng-rooni wc were conducted to the kitchen, in 
which til the victuals f<» the establishment are pre- 
pared. . 

Respecting the <bod of the inaane,tthe practice at 
Motnin^de is whollv subversive of the^d system. 
Depletm by means of low diet was Ibrmerly employed, 
to keep down the muscular strength of those from whom 
.tile least vhdence was expected. He^, on the contrary, 
tiia role is^good and qufllolMit fbod. Experience has 
Mfed t|wt low dM tends to increase insanity : in hot 
dtiffitliib indeed, it n^bdoces it We learn tllat a iram- 
her jn the M H a nw peasantry are, at a pfarticnlar 
into the MUiur Lunatic In a 


state of ragiqg mania ; which is invariably cured hy the 
administration of a sufficiency of wholesome nutriment. 
This iSIbt fiilly bears out the tbeoiy and practice of the 
Momingside physician, who strongly advocates that 
pauper lunatidt should have a more genial diet than 
that to which they were accustomed wlien sane. In 
hii last annual lep^ he says — ' All observation shows 
that, In a large proportion of the insane, the constitution 
has been eri^nally weak ; and that where it lias been 
otherwlle, the diseas^has the effect of weakening and 
depressing it .This remark applici particularly to the 
insane poor, for whom remedies of a tonic nature are 
most frequently attended with hencflcial effects ; and 
tlie exhibition of wine itidf is often found to allay, ra- 
ther than to increase excitement’ Bo completely sub- ' 
versive is this of old theories, that had the worthy phy- 
sician advocated an abundant dietary for the insane 
twenty years ago, it would have been thought very 
good evidence of his own insanity. ^ 

We found ^e kitchen and its appurtenances in admir- 
able order, and the distraught domestk^s attending to 
tiicir business with the same attention aqd propriety 
as exist in every well-regulated cuisine. This part 
of the institution is never without a supply of as- 
sistants ; for of all classes of the community, none ap- 
pear to be BO liable to insanity as domestic servants 
— a fact exhibited in the statistics of idmost every 
lunatic asylum for the poorer classes. In the year 1844, 
there were admitted into the Momingside establish- 
ment 162 persons, of whom 5.5, or almost one-third, 
were servants; namely, 26 females an^ 29 males. — 
The washing-house adjoining was also in full use — about 
twenty women Iteing employed at their tubs. They 
seemed more cheerful than the rest ; and we found it 
to , be a rule, that the more active and constant the 
occupation of the patients at work, the happier they 
seemed, (hm extremely commimicativc old fcmi^le 
gave us a glowing account of h visit she had hcMin 
allowed to pay the day before to her relatfbns at New- 
liavcn ; and was particularly anxious to impress upon 
the doctor that she had reported to all her friends how 
comfortable she was, and how kindly she was treated. 

A kind word to some of the other washers from tlic 
doctor (of which they seemed both proud and pleased), 
and wc adjourned into the laundry, llerp an inmate 
was pacing up and down with a statelj;* tread : she 
scarcely deign^ to notice us ; and, as slio was at that 
time the only persdn present, we left this section of tlic « 
building to ascend to IIk galleries, in which the other 
frmale inmates resided. ' * 

The yocial, as opposed to the cell system ufvtreating 
the insane, was filly developed in tlie galleries into 
which we were now shown. Besides eatjng and sitting 
rooms, common to all the inmates of each gallery, they 
have only two dormitories. These consist of large,, 
rooms, along the sides of which are* rangetl-about twenty 
beds, in which the patients take their nightly rest, with 
no more than two attendants. In no other institution 
has the dormitory system been carried so far; and 
here it has lieeu signally successful. Amongst other 
good effhets, it tends to establish a kindly feeling 
between tlie patients and attendants ; the latter, be it 
remarked, being in no dread of personal injury ; fur it 
is a peculiarity of the insane, that they seldom combine^ 
to do miscliief On the contrary, when one is inclined 
Mto become troublesome, his companions take part against 
him, and support tlie attendants. There arc few in- 
mates who, milst tlu^ believe themselves to he hardly 
dealt with ly being scNfiuded from the rest of the world, 
do not possess a thorough conviction of the lunacy of 
their fellows ; hmice thqy, fimeying themselves the sane, 
do alk they can to keep ihe insane in^rdcr. For these 
reasons it is that the dormitory system has succeeded. 
On other band, a certain number of single apart- 
ments is absolutely necessary for the videiitlycmaniacal ; 
but in this institation it is always esteemed a* step 
towards improveiltent or recovery when a patient ^ 
transferred ftom the cdl to the dormitory. 





In tYie sitting-rooniB of the first gallery ire visited 
several females, who were busily employ^ in various 
sorts of needlework. Some were making aisles of 
dress, others knitting and constructing saoh*^ taatefiU 
articles as we had seen for sale in the visktors* room. *A 
few were reading, and fewer still were altogether idle; 
but were to all appearance incapable of employment. 
All seemed pleased at the appearance of the doctor. In 
a gallery for men, we found several paradinAin a state 
of complete idlenjsss. Amongst *^cm was tne inmato 
whose pcrfomiances^on the vioUn contributed so much 
to the sucoesB of the Thursday night's ball. In a mo- 
dest tone he announced to our companion that ho had 
a favour to ask. *The fact is,* he safd, ‘I have very 
important business to transact with T)r ■-■■■ ; and 
as his residence is so near this, I trust you will allow 
me to call on him.’ Tlie p^sidon received the re- 
quest with the earnest consideration he would have 
shown to a sane person, and replied that he would have 

had much ideasure in granting it, only Dr 1 

having retir^ ^rem public life, does not receive visitors 
now. * Buii^ sir,* continued the applicant earnestly, * he 
will see me, I know.’ To this the doctor replied sooth- 
* Very wcU, very well ; we will see about it,* and 
we walked away. It is a part of the system of treat- 
ment neither to contradict a patient, to treat his delu- 
sions with levity, nor *to laugh him* out of his fancies. 
One clause of the printed instruotions to attendants 
runs thus: — ’The delusions of a patient are on no 
account tu he made the subject of merriment or amuse- 
ment; tiiey (^re, as a general rule, not to he con- 
tradicted, but wlien introduced by the patient, liis 
attention is, if possible, to be directed to some other 
subjec't* 

When wc stepped in from the verandah in which 
tjic above little colloquy occurred, our giude was greeted 
vvtii great hilarity by a patient, who inquired ’ what 
he had done to be kept tlmroP* ’Done?^ edioed the 
doctor with ^affected surprisG, ’nothing: hut the tmtli 

is, Mr ' 1 your healui is not very good, and * 

Here he was interrupted by a hearty laugh firom the 
merry patient hal I know what you mean, 

doctor; but usti. you are pleased to call it, 

I’ll he hound I am quite as well as you are !’ and with 
another lavgh he turned away. He seemed perfisctly 
happy and contented ; yet liis jocularity produced a 
more ])ainfully afiecting sensation than the profoundcst 
melunchulin. The quickness with* which he took up 
tiic doctor’s delicate allusion 'to the state of his gaind, 
sliowcd that lie must have known where he was, and 
that lirf was deemed by the world a lunati;^ With 
these: convictions, it is difficult to believe that his 
hilarity could have been anything but forced. Still, 
it is consolatory to observe, that the wretchedness and 
depression wliicli it is usual to associate with insanity, 
was by no means observable on the countenances of 
the majority of the patients. Most of them appeared 
contented and happy, even amidst their abstraction. 

(Jonnected with the next apartment which we visited, 
is one of the most interesting features of the institution. . 
It was th^rinting-offiue, whence is issued * The Mom- 
ingsidc Mirror,’ a monthly sheet, whose literary contents 
arc supplied wholly by the inmates. Our readers are 
already aware of the possibility of the insane producing 
sane and sensible lucubrations, firam the extracts t^e 
made from a similar work issued from the CrlchtoU 
lunatic prcfse.* A quotation firom the ^eets before us 
wdll strengthen this conviction. The second number of 
the Morningside Mirror is chiefly occupied with an ac- 
count of a trip to Habbie’s Howe, which a select num- 
ber of the inmates were allowed to take in the iummer, 
under proper guidancc-f The scenery is descrila^^tfa 
minute accuracy, and there are a few playful kits '^d 
puns whidi would not disgrace the habitual writers of 

^ s Bec Na 81, p. 43, new aeries. 

t Many auch trlpa were'laken by dlfliareAt parties of the tnmatss 
diulns the ainninor. * 


fimetioui ’ ariides.* From thb poets* comer of theriieet 
we exti|ot the fo^owing lined 

^ . BUNSBT. 

The oloude, the inronglns oloitda sle getting 

• Gloiy fr^ hie bright dwtty. _ * 

Thick and wide o'er all the heaven 
Spread the olouda in dull array, 

Save the farilllant apaqe that's given 
For the siuoto clous the day. 

He disappears ; but still he sendi^i 
Olory far above, aronaid ; 

Hues to evecy vapour lendeik 
Brighter than on earth arofound. 

* * * 

Far away the mm Is wheeling 
To begin another day. 

And I gaao with sadd'ning ftellng 
On tho latest lingming ray. 

Gone— the aanre vaults darkling. 

Night enshrouds yon moimtain dome, 



Our inspection dosed with a peep at the caipenteri* 
shop, where we had the pleasure of being introduced to 
one of the poetical contributors to the * Minor,’ who was 
busily employed with two companions amongst the 
shavings. A timid physician of the dd r^od would 
hardly have been pcrsi^ed to trust himseluwith luna- 
tics surrounded by, and handling instruments capable of 
the deadliest uses. Axes, chisels, and saws, were in 
busy requisition, in defiance of the ancient prejudices 
against allowing edge tools to bo within the reach of 
fools. On leaving tUs place, we saw auAmnsing spe- 
cimen of exclasivenesB : on a board was painted, ’ Ho 
attendants admitted here on any preteuge whatever.* 
The carpenters were not to be disturbed at their work 
.by the merely sane. 

From all we had scefk of this establishment, it was 
manifest that the nfhin Object of t^se to whom its 
management is intrusted, is to maintain the ftimates in 
a condition as nearly similar to that in which they ex- 
isted when at large as possible. Not only is the gene- 
ral rule of mrsonal non-restraint unreservedly followed 
out, but eacii patient is allowed to folloi^ the .bent of his 
ini^nation, as for as is consistent w)fh the wellbeing 
of the whole establishment. Though opportunities 
are provided for such employment as they have been 
used to, they are not obliged to work ; persuasion, and 
the example of others, lieing the only incentives re- 
sorted ta Even from the most refractory and noisy 
patients, every symbol of restraint was removed when 
the present chief j^ysician commenced his duties. 
Besides tho Ucssings conferred on the patients by the 
chongef its good eifects have proved of no less impor- 
tance on the attendants. Formerly, when the lunatic 
became troublesome, the easiest way of rondering him 
quiet was to pinion and gag him, and these horrible 
expedients the attendant was relievea of a vast dtimant , 
of vexation ; but now he has no such resource to fly to. 
lie IgnowB that moral means only are at his command ; 
hencedn tlie worst .cases his ririlknce muse be unceas- 
ing to soothe and divert the miai^ his cliorge; at the 
earliest stages of its appearancerirom the irritating 
cause. At length, in consequence of incessant atten- 
tion and perseverance, the predispositioDS toRoxcetses 
become of unfirequent recurrence. 

At orningtide, in short, notlimg is left findone to 
banish from tne patient’s mind that he is in confine- 
ment. . walla do not bound his view of the surroundg 

ing counfe^-; no hush words are employed towards him ; 
his delnsions m^neated with respect; and no pro- 
mises ore madQ or enticements hdd forth, which are 
not to be rigidly folfiUed: the*very name of ’keeper* is 
abolirii^ and that of ’.yttendaoV gttbstitnted : oocuiNi-« 
tion isb'supplied for his mind, and exetciie for h*g body. 

Frw telist ^thel|irofeBBionB of patients appended to 
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iieroeiiye that there are sosie of 'nearly 
Ui^ tradeef-^IiicS are indu^riouBly iUlowed; 


[ erthat the Momingside aaTlam auppliei moat ofita own 
I^ia a little world, almoat complete ii itaelf; 
instead oiling agme tweeliundred yiSliona 
mUquare milei, ia only about fifty-aix acrea in enent. 


f^FlNDBlr’S BEAUTIES OF MOOBE. 1 
moat aunerb Chriatmaa book' of the year which we 
I hawr«^ la fht Bmnikt qfJioort,s^ aeriea of imaginary 
pormta Ibr ]|be hetoinea m the author of Lalla Bookh, 
enmved bhiefly by, and wholly under tlie direction of. 


half deacripUre. The impr^on which thia rblume 
givea of. the atate of thenrta in England ia really chcer- 
. ingr the pmrtraita themaelvea are exquiaite tliinga — 
twenty-four rarlationa of feminine low^neaa and femi- 
nine character— 4md even the deoorationa aurroundmg 
the plctnrea are atrikingly beautiM On opening auch 
a book, one wondera at the vaat amount of artiatic 
talent of. high character which modem invention and 
enterprise now bring into the service of what may be 
caUedtlie Many, as compared with tlic few for whom 
artists once plied their pencils. The very binding of 
tliia volumo la a W(gk of grace, beauty, and originality. 

The^litemry sketches accompanying the portnuts 
present hoi€ and there remarks worth listening to. For 
example^ under the portrait referring to the terse, 

* Tho brOllaat blaok eye 
May in triumph let ily 

All ite darU, without caring who feelE ’em; 

But the eoft eye of blue, 

Though it eoattcr wounde too, ^ 
la mi^h better pleoaed when it heole 'em*— 

we liate an exception pointed out * We confess our 
reluctance,’ says the writer, * to differ from sucli an 
authority, but we must testify to having found a blue 
eye miadiievous ^yond all bwn^lurking in ambush 
benea^ the silken tresses, natural jaltnmes given in 
Nature’s nieirieBt mood, for the express purpose of 
facilitating such trickeiy— sparkle forth with a laughing 
indifference, a needless mockery— an utter recklessness 
of intense sjiffcripgi and then, with a downcast lid, and 
a lip trained t(r>auile8, look as unconscious as though 
never embarked in a single love-chase. Wo protest 
that we have (bund Uue eyes cruel to the very extent 
of cruelty ; and, taug^it by experience, we never now 
venture oura soft wliisper, or even a simple quotation, 
,, without having first ascertained to a nicety the colou?i 
of the orb j and though 

* The Uaoik eye may ssy,W 
**OoiiieBud wondilpmy roy; ^ 

' y , ByadoringiPSTbapeyoumaymovemo'^ e 

' we have found the black eye, trhen moved, steadfast as 
brilliant-; whUe the blue eye was, to us, as uncertain as 
. the meteor damSIng tlirough the sky, whose hue it bor- 
. rowefi.’^ VUs add our testimony to the truUi of these 
observations. The assodationa of the poet witli the 
various ookgirs df female eyes an not, we believe, asso- 
ciationa of recollected momence, but of other ideas in 
Ida mldd with respedsmthe cdours in question. 

Having oooulon^ aUude to the Inah aii; of tlie LUde 
Hmntsfl Jlosa, the writer relates the legend connected 
wi^ it 9 tiie following charming styles remindingua 
^f an Irioh female writer well known to fama The 


hdd forth to her a tender rose-bud, 'and a vdee whis- j 
imd.in her -ear, "It is love!” wd the half-blown 
flower looked BO charming, with little filobulea of de# 
looldng flrom eadi flagment of moso, that ihe lopged to 
4ake it and place it in ||er boaonu and ao ohe wm about 
to dc^ wImmI' flm foiry wbo had preaided at heiVUrfh 
•prang betiresii her and the proftred gift, 'exolalBiliig, 


** Touch it not, darling of my hearfl it is too weak to 
eujoy a long life ; and if you watch, and have patience 
for a noilpite, you will see it fade aqd wither ; young 
love is never lasting.” And she took the advice of her 
fafly god-mother; and truly Uie rose faded and died 
before her eves. And again she slcpb— and it seemed 
to her that we same hand presented to her another rose 
— a full-blown flower, of splendid dye, but small fra- 
grance; agd the same voice whispered, **It is love!” 
and her fancy indindfl her to tsike it ; hut ogain the 
foixy (and, he it remembered, thgt as an Irish fairy 
may bo supposed to do, she spoke warmly, and mingled 
English and Irish together) interposed and said, ** Jewel, 
avournCen, dedish ! toudi it not— it’s forced by the sun 
into unnatural life, without a morsd of ralb love in its 
heart for anything but itsdf : so let it alone— a false 
lore would witlier up your young pulse ; and no Idos- 
aom, jewel, ia fragrant that hasn't been steeped in 
sliowcrs.” The maiden turned from the rosq^ though 
she began to apprehend that-the fairy was singularly dif- 
ficult to please: fearing that her youth trould fade, nnd 
she diomd have no true love of her own w|;crcwith to 
pass her life, and end her days, she thought slie would sleep 
as often as she could on the scat of dreams; and she re- 
paired tliither frequently : but sleep did not come at her 
deBire''for many weary hours : yet at last, as the evening 
sun was setting, she fell into a deep sweet slumber, that 
pressed upon her eyelids as softly as dw leaves iluti shade, 
wiihaut crushing the hhssoms of the purple violet. And 
again the hand came forth, and presented to her a rose; 
and again the voice whispered, “ It is lovci” and though 
the rose was not delicate, like the first, nor large 
blossomed, like the second, its petals were full of the 
ricliest perfume, and 1x)wcd beneath a wcighl^ of dew ; 
and the fairy appeared as before, and said, “You’ve 
wailed tlirough wisdom, and your wisdom is crowned. 
The rose di^ not come forth until strength was gi%'cp 
it for long life ; nor was i^orced into blossom by the 
art of man ; bub has becn^rfected by nathre. Take 
it, avournecn I — ^let it be your love : it has gone tlirough 
the rain of spring and the heat of summer— take it, mid 
keep it ; the clouds and mists that others cannot endure, 
increase the beauty and fragrance of the Little Harvest 
Rose,”' * 

The superstitions connected with Irish f brides are 
drolly sketclied off. ' She [young Kitty) rnould have 
been told that on her bridal morning it was dangerous 
to rise before tlie sifo ; simh an act indicating, strange 
as it may seem, that she wiuld become a shrewish wife. 
She sho^d have been taught' the old rhynitr's instruc- 
tions to ^le Bride of May— v 

** IVhen the nun Hball rise, 

UnedoBO your oyos.'* ^ 

She should have waited until the warm sunshine had 
driven away the “ murky spirits” that work mischief to 
voung maids, and then the imor butterfly would not 
have been sacrifloed, nor would tlie lieart*s-case have 
escaped from its sweet confinement beneath her zone. 
Yet omens, for more prophetic of evil than the two 
wliich made young Kitty thoughtful — and, for a mo- 
ment, sad — might have crossed her mirror ant) her path. 
Being Irisli, uic might liave heard the croaking of a 
raven in her dreams, and seen tho shadow of his wing 
flit through the twiUght of a summer morning ; she 
miuAt have heard the death-watch, or the knock of the 
imsible hand three times, nightly, at the same hour ; 
or hare seen the elaborately-notched winding-sheet 
curling down ner candle as the dock struck twelve. 
The ruby in the ring that cirded the enmged finger of 
her hand, might have faded into the pallor of a pearl 
whenever he who bestowed the gift drew near ; or she 
mipiit h|ve encountered a red-haired woman on tlie first 
of May ; or crushed a (arn-lat/ on St Martin's cve— the 
loatliBome beetle thoti according to Irisli tradition, stole 
the Virgin Mary’s apples, and wliosc death bwles f rc 
and pestilenoe; or the ringlet, when tied into a true . 
lovei^s knot, and preaied beneath her pillow, %tughi hsvu ' 
been found there In the morning in the likeness of a 
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serpent ; or her prayer-book might have opened at the 
burial instead of the bridal service ; or— Ihit it is to be 
hoped she learnt the art of overcoming ill omms by 
creating good one^a mystery well worth thAtudy of 
maid or wife.’ 

In this princely volume, it is surprising to find, after 
^1, so little of Sfoore ; in general, a couple ^ Imcs, and 
in some cxtraordinniy instances a stanza, from the poem 
or passage referred to by the pictured * beauty,’ is aU 
that is given, where, as a matte&of course, one would 
expect to see the poet’s entire description. This is 
strangely disappointlhg ; and the eilbet is not palliat^ 
but rather enhanced, when we find some awkward pros? 
paraphrase of the original presented instead Let this, 
however, be gited as no disparai^mcnt of the book, but 
merely as an iUustration m the footing on which men 
of letters and publishers now stand with relation to 
each other. To have given extracts from Mr Moore’s 
poems^ ill connexion with these splendid engravings, so 
complimAitary to his standmg as a poet, would have 
been held as on invasion ofniterary rights. A ques- 
tion of pounds,* shillings, and iicnce, comes to forbid 
the banns between picture and poem. A modern author 
cannot afford to write a single line for nothing, and 
never must word of his bo put into type without a 
‘ consideration.’ Hence it sometimes happens in these 
prosperous tiniQs of literature, that where one author 
thinks to do a courtesy to another, by quoting a pass^o 
from his writings, the second man cries, ’Halt, my 
g(K)d friend— much obliged to you, but you will first 
settle vrith mo for leave to reprint that said passage.’ 
Or, what comOl to the same thing, a publisher, who has 
jinssessed himself of the author’s copyrights, interposes 
the same demand. The representation of everything 
by money, which qiarks our age, is shown os strikingly 
in such matters as in any other. How difibrent from 
the days M’hcn llobert Hums, living in Dumfries on an 
income of seventy pounds a-year, positive^ refused a 
farthing of 'gmuneration forltomc hundred songs which 
he pourgd out in the course of three or four years, and 
which to this day remain unappruached as specimens 
of verse for music. 

was approaching the bridge; he Icaa^ over tho parapet 4A 
sec if It .threaded the arch, bqt, lea|iing too low, the ison 
on his elloulder imMled him forward, and ho fell into the 
water, u^ring a pieroing sliriek. 

Paul ano cried out in uesiiair, for he felt liimstlf retained 
upon the bank by Hih oonsideration of viis •children, while 
at the same time he wodld willingly have <Aideavoured to 
save tho unfortunate man, whom he saw in such daBger of 
perishing. He looked about in Ihexpiessiblcf anguisli, an^ 
seeing a long pole, he seized it, gnd taking it Into* the 
water as fur as he could without going beyond his denth, 
he tried to pnsh a plank over towards the man. 
his efforts were in vain; the river wosyforions, and, a 

few incffectnal struggles, the poor man smdlk, rese rigain, . 
and then sunk to rto no more fa Ufo 

Paul stood immoveable upon the shore, with iSs eyes » 
fixed on the spot where lie had Jben him disappear; he 
remained there until nighL and then returned home, deeply 
grieved, but saying that tie did not think he oonld hage 
acted otherwise. Ho was for several days without being 
able either to eat or sleep, and scaroely ataswered those 
who spoke to him. His neighbonrs who saw him in this 
statb inq[Uired the cause. He told them what had oocurred|< 
when the greater number saia bo had done r^ht; others 
said that he had done wrong, while he still maintidned 
that ho did not think ho bad. Wliat is your :mlnion? 

(Uemmtina. — He certainly did right to take Bare of him- 
self for his children. 

Henry, — Oh yea; it is always easy to find exoases wheu,' 
people do not act as they onjpt. 

Oustavm, — ^Uiit ho owed nothing toi, that man, who fell 
into tho water by his own awkwaraness; ho MA nbt even 
know him. \ 

i/emy.— Papa has often told ns that we ought to do all 
the good in our power to others, and Paul mij^t vfiry well 
have tried to save the man; he was not anro that he would 
perish with him. 

Clementina . — Ah! hut then it was very probable^ 

Henry . — ^I'here would bo no great merit in performing 
bravo actions, if we were sure that there waa no danger in 
them. ^ 

M. tie FhnniottL — But consider, my son, that in exposiqg 
himself to this danger, whioh was undoubtedly very great, 
and in which lie would prbbably have perished, he likewue 
ex]io8cd his children to tho danger of dpLug tom want, or 
of becoming bod oharacters, in oonsoqgenoe of having no 
i honest means of earning their bread. Do jim not think 
tliat tills consideration was sufficiently impe^ont to oonit’ 
torbolanoe the desire he might have had to save tho 
drowning man ^ 

//snry.— That is very possible, papa; Is^still I am sore v 
that a person who risked his lifo to save another, would be • . 
thought much more worthy of regard than ho who would 

BO well consider all tho reasons for nfrt doing so. 

AT. de That is easily oooounted for: we have , 

an unquostionablo proof of tho oourago of hinT who pei^ 
forms a bravo action, while we cannot bo sore of 
motives by wliich another may bo prevented. But suppose 
it was 'satisfootorily pyived to you that Paul bad every 
desire to jump into the water to save this man, and that hefr 
was onlpwithrold by tiio consideralion of his oliildren, do 
you not think he womd bo more deserving of esteem ‘thaa< 
of reproach? • 

/fofiry.— 1 only know that I should be sorry to find' 
inyiiolf in a rimilar situation. « * • 

Cfoftefih’aa.— 1 think one woold liardly know flow to got 
out of it. 

Guttawu.— Well, and while you would deliberating, 

the man would be left in the wa^^ and so it would be aU ' ' 

the same to him, ' # i 

M. de Indecision is surolyVsuoh a ca80wlu4'^^ 

is roost to be avoided, and It is therefore neoessarv that 
should aocustom ourselves to refleoti upon the oida of 
duties, that we may have no doubt as to which Is tjie most. .. 

But #hen wo meet at tlioBame'time with 
whioh are u|ually hmrtant ? - ‘ ^ 

M. de is what there eaimot he,*frMe 

are never obliged to ^mor«^;thau is possible. For falrtaiioe^ 
do you think tha^aul could at the some tiqie have thrown' 
himself into tho mer, and not have done so? 

CTttrioem (fo»^Miy)^Ah, thatVould be qnite, Impossible. 

M. de ^Imtmont^Do yep think, %eii, tlmtwe oanat the i 
■ame tigie be obliged to perform an action, sad do what . 
would iptte that awomimpraoticablo? « 

ll 1,:-, / 

Colnmn lor Hatms 

y Tnn DIFI1CIII.T DOTY. 

FROSI THE FUENCII op MAUABIR GUIZOT. 

’ Monsieur dk Flanmont said cgio day to his children, I 
am to tell you a slOry 1 Iftivo just been roa^jif and 

I want you to gJVc me your opinion of it. 

Hcnryf Clementina, and (ihistavus, immodiatdy came 
and iioiitod tlieniselvcB around him, when ho idated as 
follows : — ^ 

A tradcsyian named Paul, tho father of three ohildron, 
whom he supported by his industry, was wa^ng on tho 
banks of a rqjpid river, swollen by the rain. A whirlpool 
wais under one of the arches of a brldgo oloae by, wnioh 
was drawing into its vortex the wreck of a boat laden 
with nlaliks, which had been broken to piccos. Paul 
beheld the torrent, and said within liimsclf, * If 1 were to 
fall in there, I should iind it hard to get out again;* yet 
Paul was a good swimmer, and had more than oiioe saved 
the lives of jicrsons v ho wero in danger of being drowned 
in the same river; but at that moment, in n)ito of bis 
\ courage, be felt tluit there was really oauso for fear. Then 
be thought of his children, who depended upon for 

their support, of his eldest son, twblve years old, vrwt, 
promised to bccomo a good workman; hut if ho lost Ida 
father, would have no one either to instruol or to protect 
him. He thought of his daughter, whom' ho hoped soon 
to be able to apprentice, ana of his yonugest cnild'not 
^long weaned, and whom his sister took care of, as tlicybad 
lost their mother. He reflected with pleasure thM my 
were all well and comfortably supported, and 
health,, and could not help tlunking how differed {>ieir 
situation would be were they to lose him. Ho inaiino* 
tively wiljidrow from the water's edge, as if afraid of trust- 
ing 4ii8 footsteps. As bo walked amng, be saw a rn^n on 
Mic bridge carrying a parcel of old ton on his shoulder: 
he vras looking at .the "river, and watohing a plank that 

> 
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W. Jt thm qnito elm, tW if W6 were 
MewMilT obliged to ))eifonn one oTtboee aeffone, our 
duty would bo to discara everything that could tteventit, 
well wbaf^ight agnear to be a dutvin another OMe. 

r&inra<l«i.-^AnA^ou tbhib, Mpa,^ you not, that the 
duty of malnn&nmg one's ohlldran ought to precede every 
othert • 

n Af. cb FhJhmmL^VOf hot every other, assuredly. The 
flniC duty Is to-be an honest man--m*ver to injure any one, 
or Jto betray the trust oonlmltted to our charge. 

• OunMisa.— But people are intm|ted with the interests 
of thra ehllteu. # 

Jm d» A^xirmosI.— T lieir own integrity is their Amt con- 
oOm, figr no other perun cdh be Intru8t4*d with that. We 

• 'are eommanded to bojist to others; but not doing all that 


WJUIWII vni WVA ar* aiaiaswaa aw* waaw wmsm# 

chllaroD. 

Because Ills children aim wanted his assistance P 
But, papa, according to what you soy, neither would it 

E ft been Injustice to his ohlidi^ not to have done all in 
power Ibr thorn ; and tluiy were not lii neater nerd of 
tlian tlie nian who waa drowning, and had no other 
penon to balp him. 

M. de /'Ytutsumf.— Xlertaliily not. But do you think you 
can do good to every one P 

— To do that, wo should have to sjicnd our days 
running alioul the streets, giving to all the {loor jicople. 

(JfetjutnUnq. -Yosf or oven travel abroad, and spend all 
your fortujOT in giving to all who most want your assist- 
nuee. * 

ffesijf. — am sure tliat Is a subject wliioh has very often 
puislcu me. i 

A/, rfe /'Vrtsmos/.-— Tliat is becfiuhc yon linve not consi- 1 
dered that each man, being but a very sniull iiart of the 
community, osn only lie s)ici4ally charged viitli the very 
small iNirtlon of gviod that ho can do in tjie norld. It is 
ovon tne onig way that he can do any good, for if every 
iHMpson wore to uudertako to do everything, they would not 
know which to attend to ; every tiorsuu, tlierctoro, should 
exainiuo wliat is tlie imrtieular portion of good with which 
ho Is naiutaliy intrusted. Thus, if jt wore not our Impera- 
tive duty^i alteilB first to the luterests and weltare of our ‘ 
own fhmfly, it would be a duty of eomiuon seuse; fbr it 
would bo ridiculous to negleet the good wo can do at 
homo, Ibr the sako o' doing good abroad ; wo must flrst i 
fiilAl our duty there, and then seo what moans are left fbr 
aooomidishing j^se which are to Im« considered afterwards I 
ss baiicvoleno<f%itd kindness towards those who have no { 
oUim upon ns^ exoeiit that they ro<|nlro our aMistanec. | 
i/eiMy.— After all, wps, I cannot undemtand tliat he- 
oanse a man has ohiloren who reiialro his emre, he must 
jgv^^jMulating utlien whenever it cxiioses him to the 

A/. dSs /famnos/.— You are right not to understand that, 
fbr it is not tho ease ; a man oven so oireumstaneiHl may, 
and ecvtiUiily ought to bo willing tucex|ioso hlhiself to some 
mdeotne of danger in order to eonibr a RK*iyi benefit. For 
hinanoc, Imd the river been enlm, or luid lie scAi a good 
pcoSMot of being nblo to save the man, l*aul would Jiave 
aetod wcougdn not having swam to hm ussistonee. 


liemy , — ^1 think not, papa ; I must only try to hecomo 
very olevor olid very courageous, that all dangers may ap- 
pear toMing to mo. 

Af. — ^That will be wolP done ; but 1 must 

finish the hist^ of Paul. 

62smesf/iio.~^What, is it not finished ? 

friula^iu. — Ah, tell it then, papa. 

Af. de Flflnmont — Paul, as 1 told )Ou, was almost incon- 
solable ; ho would sometimes say to himself, ‘ the river was 
not so high ; I was too easily frightened ; we might both 
have been saved;* aid he uc\er eouUi bring himbelf to 
walk by the river-sido again, and would often go n long 
Mund to avoid k. Ho sometimes licard of persous heiiig 
^mwned while bathing in that river ; a thing which too 
firequently happened, as those who were not well ae- 
qu^nted with it, by approaching imjiradcntW too near the 
wIiiriiKMil, wore drawn iutu it and ingulfed. Then Paul 
would feel as if bis heart would break ; hut tho iiuisi siu- 
guiar thing was, that his late adventure hnd given him 
quite a dread of tho water, and lie was continually tluiik- 
hig that if, ^er haviug dono so much for Ids cbildmi, he 
should tlieii be lost to them, it would all go for nothing, 
and he would avoid ovory danger with tli^ most herupulous 
care. Pk'ople searcidy «u*w him to he f ho rhiiic niau, he 
had beoonio so cautious and timid. Tlis neiglibourh all 
said, * It is very extroordiuary, hut Paul has heeome qiiitf 
aeow'ard;' and they thought itw.isfrom eouardico Hint 
he had not savisl the man. He was, hesides, more assidu- 
ous than ever at his work, nevur losing a moment in ti.> mg 
to put his children in a way of providing for thunisilvob, 
us if he felt afraid that ho should die before he ncfoui- 
l>luihed it. 

He suceecded very well iu bringing tliom up, and estali- 
lishing them ; his sou bt'came a goutl tradesman, and iiiai- 
I ril'd and heitled in another town ; his daughter luarrieil 
a Rhopkce]ier in good biisiness, and of excelluut eh.Uiietci ; 
and the youiigesl son, being a good seholai, the sebool- 
luaster of the town, who was veiy fund of him, took him 
wMl'n bo was fifteen us an assiKtant, and promised t liut, if ho 
eonduetiHl himself well, he would give him up tlu sohuol in 
a few )earK.*Tht‘ day that Paul ebtabiished bis hon w ith flu* 
schouiiuaster, and tiiat bo ooiild consequontlt sn> tli.it dll 
his ehildnni were provided for, and would no loiijUT 1 >o ex- 
posed to want, wew' they to lohc him, he It It hiinsi If i olieved 
of a great weight, and in the joy of his heart, tlie (ouiiigu 
seemed to rctimi to him which for twohe 5 ears had aj»- 
|H*Hrod lobt ; for it w as tw eh e y oarb since the eve nt tieeuri eel 
which hnd made him so unhappy. Hu left olf woik onflu'r 
than hod been his custom, and went out to wykalono. Imu 
the first time he*4nmcd his steps innards /lit luei, and 
thought of the different persuuH lie h.ad d'.iwii out ol it 
before tho fatal daywhien hud robbed liini of liis])rafc. • 



aetod wcougdn not having swam to his ussktonee. 

flnnsstfsia.— But aiuoo no might have been drowmed, he 
woiild^ati|i nm tlie risk of ncgwctiiig his duty to his chil- 


drin. 

Af. de JVmiiiof/.— Undoubtedly, hut he would also have 
risked therloss of an opportunity of saving a maii,^hen 
it wasjisobablo he ooufilrtiave done so without ii\Jury to 
his duTdren. 

that Is where the esselggain becomes 


AT, Is then that duties may be oomparcti 

and baifnoed onsagaiiiat thoother. But suppose )ou vrere 
told that; Ky su|joetj|ig your cliildren tea trifling 1 m such 
as being not to wsU^nsssed or well fed, Jon could save a 
man’s life, dp you not think yod ought to do s#P 
• ffefiMsffea.-.-rcrtaiiily. 

A#, de FhammtK-^AM it is imposslblr for us to know how 
matt s ci nuiy ti^ out that are uablo to danger, I think we 
nhoald do that which ofl^ the moat probable chance of 


aigvtte. Am you satiafted, Heniyf 


before tho fatal daywhien hud robbed liini of bis ])r>'if c . • 
It was an autumn evening: the weather was Klotnny and j 
coldftho rains liad swelled Mie river, and it was ngUiitetl by 
a violent wind ; it was nearly in the same foiiie as when he 
had ifistfseen it. lie apiwuoehod, and eoiisnlerc'tnt afteii 
tividy. * The river is inuch swelled,* said lie ; * wi‘11. if 1 I 
were to fall in to-day, 1 am sure I could get it and I 

he said this boeause, hot having tho fear of leudBlr bis ehil 
jlren destitute, he did not think of danger, but oul> of the ^ 
means of getting out of it. On raising his eyes uieehani- 
eally to the bridge, lio saw a young lad ap]iroiu*hing i lie 
parapet. 'Ilie youth looked at the water fiir some time, and 
t*aul could not take hib eyes off him. At length he* mount i d 1 
upon the paraiiet, and his legs beemfsl to totter under lilm. ' 
I^ul cried out to him, * You will fall ;* but at tlie same I 
moment the youth made a sudflen spring, aiidVmiped into 
the liver. Paul, os if he had felt a presentiment, already | 
liad his hand upon his coat ; he threw it olf, and was in 
the water ahnost as soon as tho yonth himself, and swim- ^ 
mlug over to the spot where he had fellen, he tried to reach 
Aim h^jre he should be oaught in the whirlpool, w'here lie 
well knew that they woidd Imth perish. He reaclicd him 
just in time, slid, supporting him with one ami, he sw'am 
with tho other. The wind was at the time extremely higli, 
accompanied by violent rain, wliich impeded his view ; the 
wind and the current were both drawing him towards thosj 
lurtex. 1*001 redoubled his efforts : he felt himself sni- 
matednrith extraordinary vigour ; and at length sucreedeil 
m rcaidilng the bank, and lauding in safety. Thi* }out1i 
apiieared to be quite dead ; but Paul, firom the expe- 
rience he had baa in similar eases, knew how to restore 
animatioo. He laid him under a thick tree, to shelter hini 
from the rain, and ^eu gave him^dl the assistance whi^u 
suoh a oitaatloB sroald ukaw. His efforts suceecded ; and 
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aH soon as he was m some degree restored, lie took him on 
his shoulder, and oarried him as quickly ho could to 
his nwii house, where, by dint of care, he soon qajto rcoo- 
vered. llu was ulatut seventeen, mid appeared ci&ciatcd 
from poverty and sickness. When ho was able to speak, 
Paul asked him w'liat liad induced him td throw himself 
into the river. * The lad, Whoso name was Andredir, replied 
that it was 11118017 and desiNiir. lie told hiu^that, twelve 
>ears previously, his father, who hud boeu*a traTelling 
tinker, was drowned, it was supposed by actci^cnt, in the 
same river, whers his body had-^cen found a few days 
afterwards. Paul sluiddcrud when he heard that, but lie 
said iiutliinrr* Andrew continued to narrato that 
lived with Ids mother,' who supported him aawolloa^ift 
could by her industry, until bo was teuyeara old, when she 
died, and le^ him friendless and destitute. Ho then endear 
vouri'd to gain a subsistence by working hero and there, 
Honietinies at the harvest, and somotimtis attending masons ; 
that lie had suffiTcd a urcat deal, had often been in wont, 
and at last fell sick, ana was taken into an hospital. When, 
ui>on lii.'«i'f;euvery, lii' was dischaiged, he had neither food, 
money, nor shelter, and had been obliged to lie In the fields, 
and iiass two da} s without food, which Imd reduced him to 
the. cxtn'inj^y of weakness. It was on the evening of the 
second day i hat, finding himself on the bridge from which 
his fat her had fallen, and feeling scarcely able to go any 
further, he was seized -with despair, and detcniiined to end 
liis existence. Wliilc listening to this melanoholy recital, 
Paul thought th:it, as he had saved the sou, he might also 
have been iible to have saved tho father ; hut then ho re- 
collected that if he liud perished, his children would have^ 
lieeii in the sanic condition as Andrew. He re.joiced greatly' 
ill having saved liiin, and hoped that, after this new trial of 
his Htrength, 1g; should never again feel afraid of tho river, 
espeeially ns his children 110 longer depended on him. 

He was not able, however, to put his resolution into ]irae- 
tiee, for th(' day after he liad saved Andrew, he was seized 
with a violent fever, and acute jmins all over his body. On 
eouiing <iut of the river, being solely occupied in attciAling 
to Andri'w, he bad remained so lung in his wet clothes, 
tliat it brought 011 a rheumatic fever, w'hicU Tor tlwee days 
iiicreji.'%<*d '•'i violence, so that his life was dcsiiaired of. 
()ec:isi<.iiially h« was dolirious, when ho would exiiress 
great. uneasincsB about his children ; but wlicn ho e,aiiie to 
liiniseir, ami recollected that they wore all provided for, ho 
:ipl>eared, iiolwilhstuiuliiig In min, to bo quite ' bamiy. 
Aialrew, who !•«•: in i • recover his strength, nursed mm 
aftontivciy, and would often weep at his bedside when lie 
witnessed' this sufferings. l*aiU at length recovered, but 
rciiiaiiM'd i^dtjcct to rlicumatio |ni 1 iir, wliich sometimes 
entirely deihived liim of tlie use of his limbs. *How 
tliankful 1 ought to lie,’ he would say, when unable to use 
his arms, * that my children arc^all settled in life !' Andrew, 
whciii he kept in* his house, iWid who ])UBHCHsed both good 
feeling *md iiiUMligenee, soon learned his trade wolionoimh 
to ashifit him wheli he ivas able to work, and to v^ork under 
his direct ions when ho was ill ; and the shop prosiiiered 
more than ciicr, as the people became much interested for 
Paul and Andrew. Hero M. de Flanmont stonped, and the 
children w'uitcd ti minute or two in silence, to mow whether 
t he story w'l's ftnislicd. 

‘ * All,’ said Henry, after a deep sigh, * I am very glad of 
the end of that story.* 

f^Mifatintn. — Yob ; but then poor Paul remains crippled 
with the rheumatism. 

f/tfs/aciw.— His good action has, I am sure, not been very 
well rcwai^cd. < ‘ 1 

de hlttunwid . — It has been, in the only way we should 
expect oiu* good actions to Iw rewarded — by the conscious- 
ness of having done right. Tliis is the reward that must 
result, and is quite independent of any oonsequences that 
may afterwurus aiise. * 

Ctemnitiua . — It is, however, melancholy to see a good 
man suffering for liaving acted well. *» 

d/. de Flanmont . — It wOuld bo more melanoholy to see 
him suffer for having acted badly. Would yo|^ rather that 
he liad not saved Andrew ? 

Chmenthm . — Oh no ! 

.IT. de Flanmovl . — It was also possible that Pa<||;- might 
have riiud. Even in that ease, could wo liavo ;egr.ftited 
that he had saved Andrew ? 

Ifenri» (eugerltf). — ^No, certainly, wo could not have re- 
. grcibted it. * 

M. de Flanmont,— proves to yu that the reword is, | 
as 1 told you, quite mdependent ox the action.' Were a 


could mver regret that a man had performed a good 
action, even when it turned out badly for liimMelf, because 
you would alwayffeel t]ia| the acftmi brought its^lfru 
reward. • 9 

nowever, mv ohildren, added Monsieur do FlanmCnt, you 
must not tliina that virtue is always so difteult. Our ii||d 
duties are genbiotty plaood around us, so tiuit we candluU . 
them without any very great^fforts. But as it is possible 
tliat ciroumstanoeB ^y arisq.to render efforts 
we ought to bo iweii^d to meet th^. We shoulcrooeue- ■ 
tom our mi nda^t o look upon dutjras equallf indlspeimfale . 
when it is upBhnlt as when it is ew ; we should at the * 
same time ho carqful not Ao augmmt the difiloulti^^ so 
to render it impossible we shoifid over exaggeratiB ono 
duty at the expeiue of^^thers; but, once oonmoed that 
there cannot exist at the same time two duties opposedto* 
each other, wo must, in oases of difficulty, ap^y ourselves 
to the most important point, and however wo may regret ‘ 
tliat wo cannot yield to impulse, arid gratify ovr reeliUfpB, * 
wc miAt bewaro how wo regard that as a duty whi^ 
another duty forbids OUT performing.* ^ 


IIA'^UFACTURB OF UUNPOWDEB.^ 

Tlio saltpetre is taken to the mill, plaood on the bed of 
the trough, and broken to pieeca by a hauuner ; t^e mill* 
stones being thou set in mbtion, it is seduced tq the state 
of coarse i>owder, in which condition ft is removed to an- 
other mill, very much like that used ror grimling cbxpi and 
reduced to imi>ali>al>lc powder. The oharcofukind sulphur v 
bring pulverised in a similar manner, all those iii^dients 
art) taken to the mixing-liouso, and weighed out In proper 
quantities. Tlien tlio charcoal is sproM in a trough, and 
the sulphur and nitre being sifted u]mu it, .all tbew mgro- 
dionts are incoruorated by the hand, ^flio ingredients being 
thus imperfectly mixed, mre taken to the powder-miK 
which is a brick building with a light hoordqd roof. In tno 
midst of this ui>artmunt is a circular trough^pruvided with ' 
a cast-iron or stone bed, on which revolve two millstones 
attached to a horizonhd axis, and each weighing from three 
to four tons. Madufaetbrers are forbidden by law to em- 
ploy ill these o|)eratlons more than %>rty-two pounds of 
composition, on account of tho frequent aocideuts wbioh 
take place. The danger varies according to the degree of 
trituration to whioli tlie materials have been exposed; 
usually, however, it is mixed, or if mixed not grained, and in 
all cases damp, a little water being puTi^sely added during 
tlic operation, not enough, however, tc^luim a paste. The, 
time during whioli the ojwration must be oontinued differs 
according to the goodness of the powder required, tho na- 
ture of the atmosphere, and some Uher ciTcumBtanooa. At 
the government ml Us the time is usually tlireo hours, and 
iu gener.!.! terms we may say from one to six hikiro. Time, 
however, is never made a criterion, but great attention is paid 
to a plasticity which the mass ultimately acquire^ when. In 
the workiueu's langua^^ it is said to be Mtve. It tneir gUdes 
from heueath tho stmies without attaching itself to them, 
and, ui^er tiA* name vt mill-oako, is brokqn up and oon- 
veyed to the press-room. Tlie next operation oonBlsts.ln . 
spreading this mill-oako on alternate corner nlates, In 
layers of three inolies thick, until the pi^ns ftiu^ when a 
cmnprcssing force is applied, either by tno sorew^d cap- 
stan, or by Urainah’s bydrostatio engine. Tlio kfttor wA flm* 
employed for this iiurpose 'by Sir W. Congreve, and of 
coniyo is much more poworfiil than any othw ; but it Is 
found that the extremity of qompiessuig ffiroe capable of 
lieing ckerted by this niaohiim u not bo applied, ftw.ln..: 
tliat ease the mass Is rendered so coriii^ct as materially to 
interfero with tho rapidity of ooihbnstion : in pther worda, 
the resulting power is deteriorated. The next ofisratlon is 
that of corning or graining— a vei^ Ingenious contriviuioe^ 
without which gunpowder would burn ■b.sl'^lil^ae to;^ 
inappXcable to most purposes.- Thp aftming is aeocmii- 
plished in Hie fo'V^wing manner.' In tife graininghouie tori 
sieves, the^ttoms of whio)i are made of thick parobmen^ 
prepared oxpressl^ffir^thls priiroose from buUoo1p’<hirito, 
and perforated wilK smaff hblos. Thetfc ueves are so 
arraiiM that tyby oaa be put in rapid circular motion .by ' 
the ud of machinery, and each sievo oonttons two disci, 
limnm \±t^. Into tne ntsves is nlaoed tlse mill-oake 

whioh, by th^cirenlar motion to whiohjt is mib?- 


bc9, whioh, by th^cirenlar motion to whiohit is mib^* 
f ami the friotioi^ of the discs of lignum vitm, is foraod 




tbo minute lihlee of the paxchment in the state of 
' fSkm, ^eso, howcvlr, are^ot all of the same size, but re- 
aSffi-iiSM separateef into Tarions lotft by tho al|ency of 

‘ shiTcii. The next oiunations an drying vd InAZ- 

ImLI^thoiit tho latter of which gunpowder would look 
Glaidng is adbhmplislK^ by plaliig tho grains in a 
bonel fixed oiAa horizontal axis, find made to revolye with 
great y«locity. It will bo seen from this tl^t tho glaring 
' Uue to frioMon, oonseqhently some potvdei^dust mart 
resuH. This Is sei^ted firom tho grains tiy moons of a 
ganao cylinder, into which the whole material is put, afid 
SgltfeeM to violent rotation, daring which the dust fiiea 
V ofir, adithe polished grain remains tho oylinder. The 
opecdkhm is nSw finlshed.*->PoZyb!o/wtc MagpxUu, 

• * 

^ . ]||^eBPaiMT. 

’ UU ioaerted, but with what truth I cannot pretend to 
ateUi* that the inhahitanta of Iriniskea [a small island on 
the Vest coast of Ireland] are exceedingly prono to litiga- 
A t iffl u oarioutf legend of a lawsuit is told upon the xnain- 

. ' lniu( ilhiatrative of this their quarrelsome dupositlon. A 
^'4Bmitury ago, two persons wore remarkable for tliqjbr supc- 
opulence, and l#d became tho envy and wonder of 
their poorer noighbouM Their wealth consisted of a fiook 
'v of riioop, when, unfortunately, somo trifling dispute occur- 
ring ImweCi^ them, a dissolution of partnership was ro> 
c solved upon. To divido tlio flock, ono would suppose, 
/. mould not bo difficult, and tliey proceeded to partition the 
' ' proporty aocordinkly. They possessed ono hundred and 
' one sheep; fifty fell to each propriotor; but the odd ono— 
^ how wag it to be dteposed of P Neithor would part with 
KIb moiety tf the other; and, after a long and angry ne- 
* gotiatio|L tnh animal was left in common property between 
thorn* ^Iriiongh tho sooson liad not come round when 
riieep are usually shorn, ono of tho iiroprietors, roquiring 
; wool for a pair of Blockings, premosod that tho fioecc should 
^ be taken on* liiis was resisted by his co-partnor; and tho 
point was finally settled by ahewring ono side of tho animal. 

I O^y a few days after, tlio slicep was found daad in a ditoli. 
\\ |(^e party asonfibed the acoldent to the sufferings of tho ani- 
I ‘ mal from cold having iiiged him to seek shelter in tho fatal 
I trench s while the otlicr contended tluit the wool remaining 
upon ono ride, had oansed the creature to loso its cquili- 
I .brium, and thue the melancholy eptastropho U'os occor 
. Tho parties went* to law directly, and the exxicnscs 


. The partito went* to law dircctlv, and the exxicnscs 

of tho suir actnally devoured the nroduco of the entire 
Hook, and reddbed both to a state of utter beggary. Their 
dcaeondants are pointed out to this day os being the 
. poorest of tho oommnnity* and litigants arc frequently 
warned to avold^Aio fate of ‘ Malloy and Blalone.’ — TTiw 
^USJpoffiq^/Aa YTe^ ' 

’’ -WBIRLPOOLB. 

Whirlpools appear toS>o oocaslonod by currents meeting 
, with aumarlno obrtaoles, which throw them into gyration. 
a ^icn the movement is rapid, the centre is tho most do- 
^i^pcainod' portion of the rotating circle, and oldccts drawn 
r within It aro submerged in tlut point. Several, small 
^twhii^ponls, canahle of whirling roitid a boat, are seen 
^ among the Omney islanda. liuit of Owrar^wd^^in the 
IrlBaaniw dilimol between Soarba and Jura, in the Hebrides, 
‘/1i eansedby al iook 4 ^ a conical form riamg abruptly from 
•■'/ilit bottom, wbera tbe depth ia 000 feot, and Teaching to 
l^eHthfai ninety fefit of the eurfeoe. Tliia obstruction, in a 
"^lbrtiAatf*to(^y oliannd, oauaee a auceoasion of eddioa; and 
when the ilood-tido note in, with a feoah breeze in tho op- 
poalte dlreoUbn, tho eddying watem riao Jn sh^ lioavy 
rtavei» whtefi' are highly aangcroua to boata, and even to 
daokodremela.* The AfeWww. on the o®*** Norjay, 
mfir the idand of Mf^Sno, ia a whirlpool ofS^almiliw kind, 
tbe beiUa of wiiieh are piobahly nmoh oxoggerated. IJm 
ftooMdaedtriimfeom the aoutb-weet among the Lofeden 
wUinilk eape^V when it meeto with a etrong gale from 


the nonh-wCaL prodiioca a great agitation of tlio waves, ^ 
and a whirlpool is formed, the roaring of which is hoard at 
tho dirtance of many miles. Its agitated vorticca arc 
dangciouB to vessels, and it is said thift seals and whales, 
when caught within its eddies, aro unable to extricate 
themselves froifi destruction. It is now wc'll ascertained 
that ChdtTfbditf in tho straits of Messina, 'owes its terrors 
to too imagination of aeamen in the infancy of navigation, 
and an its celebrity to poetic fancy. — TraU*» rhtfsicM Geo- 
gnpiji. • 

PRUDENCE AND GEl^US. 

jRlKfiiat a genius inferior only to a Shakspeare or a Milton, 
should not be able to keep a coat on his back to save him- 
self from starving amid his poetic fire, at the same time 
tliat on honest citizen, whose utmost rcacll of thought 
only enables him to fix a reasonable profit ufioii a i)iecc of 
linen or sUk, according to its first cost and charges, shuuld, 
from nothing, raise himself to a coach and six ; to ac- 
count for what in theory seems so strange, it is to he ron- 
sidered of what consequence it is towards a proflbr beha- 
viour, that a person a^iply adho attention to all the minute 
circumstanecs, and seemingly inconsiderable partimlars, 
in tho conduct of life. Let a man have wkat sublimo 
abilities ho will, if he ia above applying his niiderstanding 
to find out, and his attention to pursue, any scheme of 
life, it is as little to be expected that he should .'icqiiirc 
toe fortuno of the thriving citizen, as tliat the plain slioit- 
kooper, who never applied his mind to le.*imiiig, should 
equal him in science. There is no natural incompatibility 
betwReu art or learning, and pmdcncc. Nor is the man 
of learning or genius, who is void of common prudence, to 
lio considered in any otlior character tlian that of a wrong- 
headed t^dant, or of a man of narrow and ficfcctivo abili- 
ties. — Dignity of Ihmim Nature. 

INGENIOUS APPMCATION OF SNOW. 

Ikiring tho sovore and protraqtod snow-storm of IHIifi, 
Mr Robert Miller, marketrgardener at Gorgie. near Edin- 
burgh, was Qpmplctely successful in preseT\:i*g liis eaiiU- 
flower plants in the open border, by the simple expedient 
of heaping snow over them to the dcptli of cignteen jnelies 
or two feet. Oocasional slight thawings were follc^i ed by 
intense frosts, when the cold was fn>iii 20 even to 1 0 dc;- 
grees Fahrenheit ; but the only cflcct was tlie glazing of 
the mirfaco of the snow with a thin coat of ice. The ])l.‘ints 
remained imbedded below at an invariable temperature 
32 degrees, wliich they could well enough sustain, and ran 
no risk from the expanding effects of free^lig. — 
lloriicuUure. . . i 


PlfrDE versus TRUTH, 


Tlispo is no Ringle obstaole which stands iq tlin way of 
more ]icop1e in the scaroh of truth thnif pridiv Tliey 
have oiicqjdeclaicd themselves of a particular u]niiion, and 
they cannot bring themselves to think they could possibly 
be in tho wTong ; oonsequcntly they cannot persuade them- 
selves of tlio necessity of re-examining the fouivlations of 
their opinions. To acknowledge and give up their error, 
would 1)0 a still severer trial. Bat the truth is, tiicre is 
more greatness of mind in candidly giving np a mistake, 
tlion would have appeared in escaping it at first, if not a 
very riiamcful one. Tlie suiest way of avoiding error is, 
careful examination. The best way of leaving room for a 


without oonfusioh, give np 
without arrogance. — Burgn. 


The present mimber of the Jonrnsl completes tho fourth volume 
(now series), for which a titfe-pago and lodox have boon prcparcil, 
andmaybehadof ttaopuUldierBaad tholr agents. 
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